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PREFACE 

TO   THE    AMERICAN    EDITION. 

The  Reverend  Frederic  W.  Kobertson  —  •whom 
beautiful  life  and  early  death  have  left  the  deepest 
Impression  of  love,  admiration,  and  regret,  on  all 
who  knew  hini  —  finished  his  career  on  the  very 
threshold  of  middle  age,  having  exercised  his  sacred 
calling  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Brighton, 
where  the  effect  of  his  ministry  wUl  long  be  felt  by 
all  classes,  and  where  the  seed  of  righteousness  he 
sowe'd  will  yield  increasing  harvests  when  all  per- 
sonal memory  of  him  must  have  passed  away. 

Mr.  Robertson's  appearance  was  extremely  strik- 
ing ;  he  was  tall  and  handsome,  with  a  fine,  regu- 
lar outline,  and  clear,  powerful,  gray  eyes.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  combined  frankness, 
determination,  anc  a  sort  of  spiritual  valiancy ;  so 
that  with  his  firm  and  rapid  movements,  and  sono 
rous,  ringing  voice,  he  produced  almost  a  martial 
impression,  and  outwardly  appeared  the  expre^ 
(1  I 
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type  of  what  he  inwardly  was — a  courageous  Chris 
tiaii  soldier,  a  fearless  lighter  of  the  good  fight,  a 
powerful  leader,  strong  to  command,  to  exhort,  and 
to  encourage ;  whose  daily  life  was  war  to  the  death 
with  every  base  and  evil  thiug,  and  whose  preach- 
ing was  like  a  clarion  callj  to  duty,  to  devotedness, 
to  all  that  was  holy,  lovely,  noble,  and  of  good 
report. 

The  military  profession  was .  the  one  towards 
which  Mr.  Eoberteon  first  inclined,  and  his  early 
predilections  could  still  be  traced  in«his  character  as 
a  Christian  minister,  and  are  distinctly  perceptible 
in  various  passages  of  his  eloquent  sermons,  where 
the  heroic  devotion  to  danger  and  death,  and 
implicit  submission  to  discipline,  of  the  true  soldier, 
furnish  hiin  with  frequent  illustrations.  A  resem- 
blance between  the  characters  of  Robertson  and 
Arnold,  in  this  respect,  will  probably  occur  to  those 
who  read  these  sermons  with  a  recollection  of  the 
writings  and  life  of  the  lamented  Master  of  Rugby. 
In  both  there  was  a  dauntless  element  of  moral 
bravery,  which  partook  in  some  measure  of  the 
quality  of  physical  courage ;  both  would  have 
undoubtedly  made  enduring. and  intrepid  soldiers, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  writings  of  both 
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of  them  a  passage  wliieh  with  almost  identical 
expression  urges  the  duty  of  progress  with  the 
words,  "  The  Christian  soldier's  motto  is  *  for- 
ward. ' ' ' 

Mx.  Robertson's  life,  short  as  it  was,  was  one  of 
familiarity  with  disappointment,  sorrow,  and  harass 
ing  trials,  for  which  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
generally  felt  and  expressed  for  his  character  and 
genius  were  hardly  compensations ;  and,  to  those 
who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most,  it  was 
hardly  a  cause  af  surprise  that  an  organization  of 
exquisite  sensibility,  such  as  his  was,  should  have 
developed  under  the  pressure  of  nervous  excitement 
and  mental  distress  disease  in  the  head,  which,  after 
a  short  season  of  acute  suffering,  terminated  his 
brief  but  beautiful  career. 

The  present  collection  of  sermons  (which  are  but 
imperfectly  preserved,  as  he  never  wrote  or  even 
made  notes  of  his  discourses)  remains  to  attest  the 
excellence  and  power  of  his  preaching.  But,  beside 
the  eifect  produced  by  his  public  ministry,  and  per- 
sonal intercourse  on  the  more  educated  classes  who 
came  within  his  influence,  Mr.  Robertson  obtained 
a  power  for  good  over  the  working  men  and 
mechanics  of  Brighton,  which  makes  his  name  a 
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watchword  still  among  them,  full  of  divine  inspira- 
tion, of  strength,  and  efficacy.  His  deep  respect 
and  tender  love  for  humanity  induced  him  and 
enabled  him  to  become  a  friend  to  the  laboring 
■population  of  the  city  where  he  lived,  such  is  they 
may  hardly  hope  in  each  of  their  individual  lives  to 
find  again. 

With  the  strongest  feeling  for  their  peculiar 
trials,  he  had  a  wise  and  true  perception  of  their 
duties  and  compensations ;  his  sympathy  for  them 
never  betrayed  him  into  injustice  to_  others,  and  the 
temperate  soundn^s  and  manly  sobriety  of  his 
judgment  prevented  his  genuine  and  deep  tender- 
ness of  feeling  from  ever  becoming,  that  species  of 
pseudo-philanthropy,  vrhich,  in  its  championship  of 
.the  rights  of  one  class,  forgets  the  claims  of  all 
men,  aid  becomes  a  bitter  sort  of  social  fanaticism, 
which  has  nothiilg  in  common  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ. 

The  death  of  this  maji  was  assuredly  his  own 
exceeding  great  reward.  To  all  who  knew  him,  it 
mast  be  a  life-long  loss,  but  sadly  softened  by  Uie 
remembrance  of  his  excellence. 
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MEMOIR. 

Frederick  William  Eobebtbon  was  born  in  London,  tha 
8d  February,  1816.  He  had  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins; 
his  grandfather  held  a  commission  in  the  83d  or  Glasgow 
Eegiment,  during  the  American  war.  Of  his  early  life  we 
tnow  little  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  considerable 
vicissitude.  One  ia,ci  is  interesting  for  its  clear  foreshad- 
owing of  the  man :  when  four  years  old  he  derived  his 
chief  pleasure  from  books ;  to  the  last  he  was  an  ardent, 
zealous  student.  He  passed  some  years  of  his  childhood 
at  Leith  Fort,  where  his  father,  a  Captain  of  Artillery,  waa 
stationed.  At  nine  we  find  Mm  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
Beverley.  Removed  from  this,  he  accompanied  his  pa- 
rente  to  the  Continent,  residing  chiefly  in  France  ;  and  at 
fifteen  he  entered  the  New  Academy  in  Edinburgh,  where, 
nnder  Archdeacon  Williams,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
Greek  and  Latin  verse.  After  a  year  of  the  Academy,  he 
attended  the.  philosophical  classes  at  the  TJnivereity,  and 
prepared  himself  for  the  study  of  tho  Law.*  The  profes- 
sion was  uncongenial,  his  dislike  to  it  grew  upon  him,  and 
in  a  few  months  it  was  abandooed  for  the  Army,  to  which 
he  had  a  strong  predilection. 

He  was  of  a  military  ancestry  and.  a  militaiy.  femily. 
To  the  end  it  was  tiie  heart  of  a  soldier  tbat  beat  within 
the  delicate  and  shattered  irame.  "  Those  who  have  en- 
joyed his  confidence,  even  of  late  years,  can  well  undeiv 
stand  the  boyish  ardor  aiid  enthusiasm  with  which  ha 
contemplated  a  military  life.  Despite  extreme  nervous 
sensibility,  and  an  almost  feminioe  delicacy  of  feeling,  ha 

•  Dr.  Terrot,  now  Bishop  of  Edinbargh,  aeted  as  his  private  totor. 
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was  at  heart  briive,  manly,  intrepid,  with  a  quick  sym* 
pathy  for  all  that  was  noble,  courageous,  and  unselfish  — ■ 
with,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  an  '  unutterable  admira- 
tion of  heroic  daring.'"  Those  who  have  read  his  Lec- 
tures on  Poetry  will  not  readily  forget  the  ardor  with 
which  he  relates  the  chivalry  of  our  soldiers  in  Scinde, 
the  strong  sympathy  by  which  he  interprets  the  thoughts 
they  only  felt,  the  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
defends  war  against  the  abuse  of  peace  societies : 

"  Take  away  honor  and  imagination  and  poetry  from  war,  and 
it  "beeomea  carnage.  Doubtless.  And  take  away  public  spirit  and 
inTisible  principles  from  resiBtanee  to  a  tax,  and  Hampden  becomes  a 
noisy  demagog  e  Carnage  la  terr  bl        Tl  e  conversion  of 

piodacers  mlo  destroyprs  is  a  calamity  D  atl  aad  insults  to 
i*oman  wo-se  than  death  anl  human  feat  res  ubtiterated  beneath 
the  hoof  of  tl  e  war  h  rse  and  reek  ng  husp  tahi  and  ruined  com- 
merce and  T  olated  h  mee  ind  broken  hearts  —  t}  ey  are  all  awful. 
Bttt  there  s  Bometh  ng  w  me  than  death  Cowardice  is  worse. 
4nd  the  decay  of  enthuM  asm  and  manl  ness  iB  worse.  And  it  ia 
worse  than  deatJi  —  aT  worse  than  a  hun  Ired  tl  oueand  deaths  — 
when  a  pe  pie  has  grt  tated  d  wn  nto  the  re  d  that  the  '  wealth 
of  nat  ons   cuns  sts  not  in  j,enero  8  hearts — 

'  Firs  in  eaoB  breuBt,  and  freedom  in  eooh  brow  '— 

in  national  virtues,  and  primitive  simplicity,  and  heroic  endurance, 
and  preference  of  duty  to  life;  not  in  men,  but  in  silk,  and  cotton, 
alid'Bomething  that  they  call '  capital.'  Peace  is  blessed.  Peace, 
arising  out  of  charity.  But  peace,  springing  out  of  the  calcula- 
tions of  selfishness,  is  not  blessed.  If  the  price  to  be  paid  for  peace 
is  this,  that  wealth  accumulate  and  men  decay,  better  fat  that  every 
street  in  every  town  of  our  once  noble  country  should  run  blood !  " 

There  must  be  many  who  yet  remember  the  thrill  of  the 
words  with  which  he  prefaced  Wordsworth's  noble  sonnet,, 

"It  is  not  to  bo  thought  of  that  the  flood  r" — 

"Tlia  moment  was  like  that  of  the  deep  sUence  which  precedea  n 
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thBrader-Btotm,  when  every,  breath  is  hushed,  ana  eyary  separate 
dried  laaf,  as  it  iaila  through,  the  boughs,  is  beard  tinkliiig  down 
from  branch  to  branch  ;  when  men's  breath  was  held,  when  men'^ 
blood  beat  thick  in  their  liearte  as  tbey  waited,  in  solemn  und  graad, 
but  not  in  painful  —  rather  in  triumphant  —  expectation,  for  the 
moment  when  the  storm  should  break,  and  the  French  cry  of  Glory ! 
shiuld  be  thundered  back  again  bj  England's  sublimer  battle-crj 
of  Duty !  " 

That  he  retained  this  soldier-spirit  is,  in  a  man  of  his 
fervent  piety,  a  proof  that  it  ia  not  an  ungodly  spirit. 
Colonel  Gardiner  thought  it  no  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of 
his  faith  that  he  went  out  to  flght  at  Prestonpans  ;  heroic 
Hedky  Vicars  received  his  mortal  wound  as  he  led  a  bay- 
onet charge..  And  had  Mr,  Robertson  entered  the  army 
with  the  "  deep  religious  conTictione  "  he  entertained,  ho' 
would,  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  wielded  the  same 
healthy  Christian  influence  as  an  officer,  though  in  a  much 
narrower  sphere,  which  he  did  wieM  as  a  clergymMi. 

God,  however,  bad  better  things  in  store  for  him.  He; 
had  been  placed,  at  the  request  of  Kiog  William  IV.,  upon 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  list.  Some  delay  occurred  be- 
fore he  received  his  commission.  His  friends  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  urge  the  higher  claims  of  the  Church  ;  among 
others,  the  present  Bishop  of  Cashel  pressed  him  to  de- 
Tote  himself  directly  to  the  service  of  God.  He  was 
strongly  moved,  but  not  decided.  He  left  it  to  his  father 
to  choose :  the  result  was  that  he  matriculated  at  Oxford, 
Pour  days  after  his  matriculation,  he  received  the  offer  of 
s  comctcy  in  the  2d  Dragoon  Guards  ;  but  his  course  had 
been  taken,  and  he  would  not  turn  back.  We  need  not' 
point  out  the  perfect  confidence  between  father  and  eon 
which  this  incident  reveals,  nor  the  humility  and  unselfish- 
nfcss  of  Mr.  Robertson.  They  were  manifested  as  touch-' 
JBgty  and  strikingly  at  another  crisis  of  his  history.  They 
fJiarEicterized  his  life. 

There  is  but  scanty  record  of  his  terms  at  Oxford,    He 
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was  a  hard  student,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation ;  but^ 
ftom  a  singular  diffidence,  he  refused  to  go  up  for  honors, 
.though  urged  by  his  tutors,  and  twice  requested,  under 
peculiarly  flattering  circumstances,  by  the  Examiners.  Mr. 
Eiiekin  was  one  of  his  associates,  and  doubtless  stimulated 
his  keen  relish  for  art.  And  from  a  passage  in  his  Leo- 
tares,  it  appears  that  even  then  he  cultivated  the  habit  of 
close  observation,  the  perception  of  the  nicer  shades  of 
feeling,  which  distinguished  him  in  riper  years : 

"  At  Blenheim,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  there  is 
a  Kadonna,  into  which  the  old  Catholic  painter  has  tried  to  cast 
tie  religioua  conceptions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  virgin  purity  and  infi- 
nite reposa.  Ike^look  is  upwards,  the  predominant  color  of  the 
picture  blue,  which  we  know  has  in  itself  a  strange  power  to  lull 
and  soothe.  It  is  impossible  to  gaze  on  this  picture  without  bein^ 
consoiouB  of  a  calming  influence.  During  that  period  of  the  year 
ill  which  the  friends  of  the  young  rnen  of  Oxford  come  to  visit  their 
brothers  and  sons,  and  Blenheim  becomes  a  place  of  &vorite  resort, 
I  have  stood  aside  near  that  picture,  to  watoh  its  effect  on  the  dif- 
ferent gaaers,  and  have  seen  group  after  gi'oup  of  young  andergradu- 
ates  and  ladies,  full  of  life  and  noisy  spirits,  unconsciously  stilled 
before  it,  the  countenance  relaxing  into  calmness,  and  the  voice 
BJnkiug  to  a  whisper.  The  painter  had  spoken  bis  message,  and 
Human  beings,  J^es  after,  felt  what  he  meant  to  say." 
.  While  at  Brazenose  be  witnessed  two  scenes  which  left 
an  ineffaceable  impression  on  hie  memory,  to  which  he  re- 
ferred long  after,  with  lively  emotion.  He  saw  the  triumph 
of  "  Amqld,  the  type  of  English  action,  and  Wordsworth, 
the  type  of  English  thought."  The  two  men  who  ha"d 
quietly,  revolutionized  England  — who  bad  been  greeted  at 
the  outset  with  hostility  and  scorn  —  who,  with  firm,  pa- 
tient manliness,  and  in  the  living  conviction  of  the  truth 
they  loved,  had  held  on  their  way  against  reproach,  cal- 
umny. Inveterate  prejudice,  public  opinion-  -were  crowned 
in  the  same  theatre  with  enthusiastic  applause.  It  sunk 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  student.     There  lay  in  it  a  sig- 
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uiflcaut  prophecy  for  himself.     He  reaped  the    darkiiesB 
and  the  wrong ;  the  glory  and  the  light  came  too  late. 

Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  was  ordained,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  curate  at  Winchester  for  about 
twelve  months,  when  "his  health  began  to  deoliae,  and  he 
went  on  the  Continent  to  recruit  bis  shattered  energies." 
In  his  absence  he  visited  much  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
that  is  accessible  to  an  enthusiastic,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  nervous  delicacy,  hardy  traveller.  It  was  n9  doubt  a 
time  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  Hie  sermons  abound  in  rapid 
sketches  that  unfold  his  intense  delight  in  natural  beauty, 
and  which  are  remarkable  no  less  fur  their  poetry  of  ex- 
pression, than  their  fidelity,  and  the  vividness  they  assume 
from  the  notice  of  trifles,  characteristic,  but  commonly 
linbfeeded.  He  was  married  at  Geneva,  and  soon  after 
returned  to  England.  During  the  next  four  years  he 
acted  as  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham  ;  and  at  the 
heginning  of  184T  he  removed  to  St.  Ebbs,  Oxford.  It 
was  while  ofSciating  here  for  two  months  that  he  received 
the  offer  of  the  Church  at  Brighton,  with  which  his  name 
and  work  will  be  always  associated.  "  At  St.  Bbbs  he  re- 
ceived a  stipend  for  his  services  miserably  inadequate  to 
their  value  ;  yet  when  the  incumbency  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton,  with  the  comparatively  splendid  income  to  be 
derived  from  it,  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  only  expressed 
a  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  own  personal  convenience 
and  emolument  to  the  cause  in  which  he  labored,  and  left 
it  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  send  him  wherever  his  lord- 
ship thought  he  would  be  most  useful,  The  Bishop  ad- 
vised his  coming  to  Brighton,  and  he'  prepared  to  do  so." 
Between  the  Army  and  the  Church,  he  left  the  choice  with 
hie&ther;  between  St,  Ebbs  and  Brighton,  with  his  Bishop 
There  was  the  same  hnmility,  childlikeness,  unselfishness ; 
britin  this  instance  more  direct  consecration  to  God,  a 
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higher  pitch  of  self-sacrifice.  He-  euteted  on  his  work  at 
Brighton  August  15,  184T. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  a  qaiet,  faithful,  laborious  curate, 
doing  his  parish  work  zealoosly  and  unobtrusively,  "beno- 
fitlng  greatly  those  under  the  influeace  of  hia  ministry." 
Genial  and  lovable,  he  had  many  friends. 

There  were  some  to  admire  his  rare  powers  ;  and  a  few 
even  bold  enough  to  follow  his  originality,  though  it  led 
them  very  far  out  of  the  beaten  tracks  of  thought.  In 
Brighton  it  was  different.  Trinity  Chapel  was  well  known. 
It  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  and  intel- 
lectual audiences  in  England.  His  eloquence  and  original- 
ity could  not  fail  to  be  marked.  And  if  the  congregation 
was  intellectual,  he  was  preSminently  so.  The  Chapel  be- 
came crowded.  Sittiogs  were  scarcely  ever  to  be  had. 
For  six  years  the  enthusiasm  never  slackened  ;  it  grew  and 
spread  silently  and  steadily,  and  when  he  died  broke  out 
in  a  burst  of  universal  sorrow.  .  He  was  in  no  way  misled 
bjit.  He  was  thankful  for  being  listened  to,  for  he  felt 
he  had  a  message  from  God  to  deliver.  But  he  put  no 
faith  in  mere  excitement,  the  eager  upturned  fstce,  the  still 
hush  of  attention.  "Wliat  is  ministerial  success  f"  he 
asks.  —  "  Crowded  churches  —  full  aisles  —  attentive  con- 
gregations—  the  approval  of  the  religious  world  —  much 
impression  produced  ?  Elijah  thought  so ;  and  when  he 
found  out  his  mistake,  and  discovered  that  the  applause 
on  Carmel  subsided  into  hideous  stillness,  his  heart  Well- 
nigh  broke  with  disappointment.  Ministerial  success  lies 
in  altered  lives  and  obedient  humble  hearts  ;  unseen  work 
recognized  in  the  judgment-day."  That  success  was 
abundantly  vouchsafed  to  him.  It  was  the  testimony  of 
one  who  knew  him  well :  — ■  "  I  cannet  count  up  conquests 
in  any  place  or  by  aay  man  so  numerous  and  so  vast,— ^ 
conquests,  achieved  in  so  short  a  period,  and  in  many  iiii 
Btances  over  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  whom. 
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from  iiteir  age  or  pursuits,  it  is  always  most  difficult  to 
reach,  —  as  were  the  conquests  of  that  devoted  soldier  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  whose  followers  you  were."  * 

Mr.  Kobertson  left  no  means  untried  by  which  to  win 
sinfiil  men  and  women  to  the  love  of  Christ.  He  sought 
them  in  their  homes,  in  their  haunts  of  vice,  eufiering  no 
pain  nor  trouble  of  hie  own  to  hinder  him,  deterred  by  no 
fear  of  misconception,  never  losing  sight  of  tliem,  pleading 
with  them  with  tlie  irresistible  force  of  an  ardent  nature 
Banctified  and  intensified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Even  in  his 
undergraduate  ship,  there  were  many  who  received  through 
him  light,  strength,  and  the  knowledge  of  .a  Saviour ;  and 
their  number  kept  pace  with  the  widening  sphere  of  his 
influence. 

Yet  there  was  a  dark  side  to  all  this,  a  shadow  that 
blighted  where  it  fell.  The  originality,  the  manly  out- 
spoken thoughts,  the  freedom  from  conventionalism  and 
cant  phrase,  the  firm  grasp  of  truth,  the  bold  utterance  of 
it  without  respect  of  persons  or  parties,  —  all  this,  which 
had  attracted  no  great  notice  in  the  curate  at  Winchester 
or  Cheltenham,  became  as  noted  as  the  popularity  of  the 
incumbent  of  Brighton.  Prom  this  time  he  was  attacked 
with  coarse  abuse,  his  words  were  twisted,  his  meaning 
misrepresented.  He  was  pursued  with  a  venom  which 
only  religious  men  and  religious  papers  know  how  to  use ; 
his  simplest  acts  were  turned  into  an  engine  to  asstul  him ; 
he  was  held  up  to  odium  by  bad  names,  persecuted  with  a. 
relentless  cruelty  that  embittered  his  life.  He  did  not 
complain.  "  It  seems  to  me  a  pitiful  thing,"  he  once  said, 
"  for  any  .man  to  aspire  to  be  tfue  and  to  speak  truth,  and 
then  to  complain  in  astonishment  that  truth  has  not  crowng 
to  give,  but  thorns."  |    But  ho  had  a  feeble  body,  and  a 

*  From  a  Funeral  Sermon  hj  the  Bev.  Jamea  Anderson,  the  exwlleot 
PreaiBher  .of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
t  Second  Address  to  the  Working  Men. 
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nervous  system  which  was  exquisitely  acute ;  aufl,  "hu- 
manly speaking,  his  death  was  hastened  by  ansiety  and 
intense  susceptibility,  acting  upon  an  exhausted  frame, 
unfit  to  cope  longer  with  the  trouble  and  suffering  so  plen- 
"  tifully  strewn  in  his  path."  *  To  a  m  who  was  thought- 
less enough  to  charge  him  w  th  ga  g  ons  derable  self 
applause  and  great  popular  ty  w  tl  the  mult  tude  by 
affecting  to  look  down  from  a  cool  pt  loe  pi  c  he  ght  on 
the  struggle  and  heat  below  he  wrote  a  toucl'  a^  letter,  in 
which-he  thus  sorrowfully  desc  bes  1  &  own  pos  t    n  : 

'He  will  find  himself  [he  is  suppoamg  hm  A  us  r  n  h  a  pla«e], 
to  bis  painful  surprise,  charged  on  the  one  sAs  i  r  h  s  eameBtneia 
with  heresy,  and  on  the  other  for  his  char  ty  w  th  latud  uariaiiism. 
....  He  will  find  his  attempt  to  love  men,  and  his  yeomiugB  for 
their  sympathy,  met  by  Buspicion  of  his  motiyes,  and  malignant 
slanders  upon  his  life ;  hie  passionate  desire  to  reach  ideas  instead 
of  words,  and  get  to  the  root  of  what  men  moan,  he  will  find  treated, 
even  by  thoae  who  ihini  that  they  are  candid,  as  the  gratification  of 
a  literary  taste,  and  the  affectation  of  a  philosophic  height  above  the 
strife  of  human  eiistenoe.  I  would  not  recommend  him  to  try  that 
philosophic  height  which  he  thinks  so  self  indulgent  unless  he  has 
the  hardihood  to  fitce  the  keenest  winds  thit  blow  otoi  all  lonoly 
places,  whether  lonely  heights  or  lonely  flats  If  he  can  ste»I  his 
heart  E^ainst  distrust  and  suspicion,  —  if  he  can  diie  to  be  pro- 
nonnced  dangerous  by  the  ignorant,  hmted  at  by  his  brethren  in 
public,  and  warned  against  in  private, — if  he  cm  resjho  to  be 
Struck  on  every  side,  ind  not  ■'trike  again  giving  all  quarter  and 
asking  none,  —  if  he  can  stru^le  m  the  dark  with  the  prayer  for 
light  of  Ajax  on  his  lips,  m  silence  and  alone  — then  let  him  adopt 
the  line  which  seems  so  easy,  and  be  foir  and  generous  and  chival- 

The  rancor  of  his  opponents  did  not  even  cease  with 
life,  —  it  followed  him  to  the  stillness  of  the  tomb.  In 
papers  which  met  the  eye  of  his  afflicted  relatives  while  the 
eai-th  was  yet  fresh  upon  his  grave,  weighty  doubt«  were 
expressed  about  the  possibility  of  his  salvation.  The 
*  Prefeoe  tii  the  Leotares  on  Poetry. 
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Christian  mind  of  Britain  has  taten  its  own  view  of  tlid 
matter.  Edition  after  edition  of  his  Sermons  is  exhausted; 
His  name  stands  high,  and  it  is  rising  surely  to  its  fitting 
place.  He  is  spoken  of  with  strong  difi'erence  of  opinion 
sometimes,  — but  even  then  with  respect  and  admiration  ; 
and  his  Sermons  are  already  assumed  to  be  a  landmark  in 
the  religious. thought  of  his  country.  There  was  encour- 
agement, too,  during  these  brief  six  years.  On  the  Ohrist- 
maa  morning  after  his  settlement  in  Brighton,  he  found  a 
set  of  handsome  prayer-books  on  the  reading-desk,  pre- 
sented by  the  servants  who  attended  his  Chapel.  The 
year  before  he  died,  he  received  an  address  from  the  young 
men,  no  less  affectiouate  than  cheering  to  the  Heart  of  the 
pastor.  He  was  able  to  say,  in  his  reply:  "  I  know  that 
there  are  many  who  were  long  in  darkness  and  doubt  and 
saw  no  light,  and  who  have  now^  found  an  anchor  and  a 

rock  and  a  resting-place I  feel  deeply  grateful  to 

be  enabled  to  aay  that,  if  my  ministry  were  to  close 
to-morrow,  it  has  not  been  in  this  town  altogether  an 
entire  failure."  And,  through  all  his  trials,  the  love,  and 
earnestness,  and  ready  helpful  sympathy,  of.his  congreg*- 
lion,  were  an  unspeakable  comfort. 

To  his  preaching  we  have  previously  referred  in  some 
detail.  We  shall  not  return  to  it  now,  though  we  feel 
painfully  how  much  has  been  left  unsaid.  It  was  marked 
by  an  intense  realization  of  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  an 
equally  intense  realization  of  the  life  of  Christ.  He  inter- 
preted Scripture  with  a  marvellous  insight.  A  clear  light 
often  flashes  from  passages  which  another  man  would  have 
left  or  made  dark  enigmas.  The  inward  gifts  which  God 
bestowed  on  him  in  such  large  measure  are  manifest  in 
every  page  of  his  writings.  They  were  wedded  in  exqui- 
site harmony  to  many  outward  graces,  —  those  which  lend 
effective  aid  to  the  persuasion  of  the  preacher.  He  had 
"b noble  and  attractive  mien;"  "an  utterance  the  most 
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exquisitely  melodious  and  thrilling  ;  "  a,  face  tiiat  reflected 
every  shifting  play  of  feeling;  a  figure  frail,  and  made 
frailer  by  disease,  but  erect  and  manly ;  a  refined  delicacy, 
a  winning  grace.  He  spoke  with  an  impassioned  elo- 
.quence,  of  which  his  posthumous  Sermoas  can  give  but 
feint  conception.  Men  the  most  widely  opposed  to  him, 
Bcoffers  and  careless  sceptics,  when  they  entered  his 
church,  were  arrested  by  the  torrent-flow  of  thought,  the 
poetic  imagery,  the  fiery  glow  of  the  words ;  yet  more 
than  all,  perhaps,  they  were  thrilled  by  his  mysterious 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the  depth  and  purity  of 
his  love  for  God,  He  was  an  extemporary  preacher.  His 
m^mer  waS  to  have  "  a  few  words  pencilled  upon  a  card 
or  scrap  of  note-paper,  and  sufBcing  by  way  of  ground- 
work ;  yet  his  spontaneous  efforts  were,  in  point  of  com- 
position, as  highly  finished  as  if  they  had  been  set  down 
and  committed  to  memory."  His  style  was  simple,  but 
not  in  the  sense  commonly  received  of  sentences  (no  mat- 
ter about  tho  thoughts)  running  after  each  other  on  easy 
words  of  two  syllables ;  for,  though  his  language  was 
plain,  apt,  and  never  redundant,  the  thoughts  were  pro- 
found, the  reasoning  close,  the  whole  tone  intellectual.  It 
required  patient  and  tra,ined  effort  of  mind  to  follow  him 
and  ti^e  up  his  fulness  of  meaning.  His  congregation 
was  composed  of  the  highly  educated,  and  he  preached  to 
them  as  a  man  of  education  and  refinement.  It  was  his 
epecial  vocation.  Tet  the  poor  were  never  sent  hungry 
away.     His  later  Sermons  are  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  sad- 

"  Not  ono  of  lis  but  has  felt  his  heart  aching  for  want  of  sym- 
pathy.  We  have  had  our  lonely  hours,  our  days  of  disappoint- 
Jnent,  and  our  momeute  of  hopelesBnesB ;  times  when  our  highest 
feelings  have  been  misunderstood^  and  our  purest  met  with  ridi- 
cule. Days  when  our  heaTy  secret  was  lying  unshared,  like  ioa 
upon  the  heart.  And  then  the  spirit  gives  way ;  we  have  wished 
Biat  all  were  over, — that  we  could  lie  down  tired,  and  rest,  like 
the  children,  from  life." 
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He  dwells  on  "the  lofty  sadness  which  characterized 
tbe  late  ministry  of  Jeaus,  as  He  went  down  from  the 
Bimny  mountain-tops  of  life,  into  the  .darkening  shades  of 
the  valley  where  lies  the  grave." 

His  thoughts  turn  with  a  weary  melancholy  to  the  care' 
lesaneas  with  which  men  live  and  die  : 

"  Hate  jou  ever  seen  those  marble  statues  in  some  public  square 
or  garden,  which  art  has  so  fiishioned  into  a  perennial  fountain, 
that  through  the  lips,  or  through  the  hands,  the  clear  water  flows 
in  a  perpetual  Etream,  on  and  on  forever,  and  the  marhle  stands 
there  —  passive,  cold  —  making  no  effort  to  arrest  the  gliding 
water  ? 

"  It  is  .80  that  time  flows  through  the  hands  of  rilen,  —  swift, 
never  pausing,  till  it  has  run  itself  out ;  and  there  is  the  man  petri- 
fied into  a  marble  sleep,  not  feeling  what  it  is  which  is  passing 
away  forever." 

He  speaks  oftener  of  the  hollow  Dothingaesa  of  the  tem- 
poral and  visible : 

"Things  are  passing,  —  our  friends  are  dropping  off  from  ns. 
strength  is  giving  waj ;  our  relish  for  earth  is  going,  and  the  world 
no  longer  wears  to  our  hearts  the  radiance  that  once  it  wore.  We 
have  the  same  sky  above  ue,  and  the  same  scenes  around  us ;  but 
the  freshness  that  our  hearts  extracted  from  everytliing  in  boyhood, 
(Uid  the  glory  that  seemed  to  rest  once  on  earth  and  life,  have  laded 
away  forever.  Sad  and  gloomy  truths  to  the  man  who  is  going 
down  to  the  grave  with  his  work  undone.  Not  sad  to  the  Chris- 
tian; but  rousing,  exciting,  iQvigora,ting.  If  it  be.  the  eleventh 
hour,  we  have  no  time  for  folding  of  the  hands ;  we  will  work  the 
faster.  Through  the  ohangefulness  of  life ;  through  the  solemn 
tolling  of  the  bell  of  time,  which  tells  us  that  another,  and  another, 
and  anither,  are  gone  before  us ;  through  the  noiseless  rush  of  a 
world  which  is  going  down  vrith  gigantic  footsteps  info  nothingness, 
let  not  the  Christian  slack  his  hand  from  work ;  for  he  that  doeth 
the  wOl  of  God  may  defy  hell  itself  to  quench  his  immortality." 

The  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  end  was  unconsciously 
tinging  his  thoughts  ;  the  burden  and  pain  of  life  forced  an 
Utterance ;  and  still,  in  thia  last  extract,  we  see  how 
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bravely  Iiia  faith  bore  him  up,  firm,  bold,  unshriniing, 
unto  death. 

■  Mr.  Kobertaon's  work  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
pnlpit.  By  the  working  men  he  waa  regarded  as  a  frank 
and  faithful  friend.  Already,  in  1848,  he  was  actively 
engaged  with  a  Working  Men's  Institute,  the  idea  of 
■which  had  been  early  in  his  mind.  It  was  intended  for  a 
poorer  class  than  were  embraced  by  the  AthenEenms  and 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  the  subscription  was  only  a 
penny  a  week.  In  October  of  that  year,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  members  were  enrolled.  They  besought 
him  to  deliyer  the  opening  address,  and  their  anxiety  over- 
came hJB  objections.  No  one  who  has  carefully  perused 
that  address  can  wonder  at  tlie  affection  the  men  bore  to 
him,  at  the  sway  he  held  over  their  hearts,  at  the  place 
hie  memory  still  freshly  retains.  For  two  years  the  Insti- 
tute had  groat  success.  A  small  section  of  the  members 
then  advocated  the  introduction  of  sceptical  publications. 
The  society  was  threatened  with  dissolution.  Mr.  Kobert- 
8on  manfully  came  forward  and  delivered  a  second  address, 
with  the  hope  of  restoring  peace.  "  Brother  men,  mem- 
bers of  the  Working  Men's  Institute,"  he  began,  "you 
asked  roe  to  stand  by  you  at  the  hopeful  beginning  of  your 
institution  ;    I  could  not  desert  you  in   the   moment  of 

dftnger,  and  the  hour  of  your  unpopularity I   am 

here  to  identify  myself  in  public  again  with  you, — to  say 
that  your  cause  is  my  cause,  and  your  failure  my  failure." 
The  introduction  of  infidel  prints  was  maintained  on  three 
grounds, — rights  of  free  inquiry,  rights  of  liberty,  and 
rights  of  democracy.  On  these  three  he  met  its  advocates 
itnth  excellent  sense,  warm,  honest  feeling,  and  sound 
principle.  But  ''the  society,"  we  learn,  "failed  to  right 
itself^  and  in  July,  1850,  it  was  formally  dissolved.  He 
counselled  a  second  experiment,  and  another  society ;  oi 
rather,  as  he  regarded  it,  the  old  one,  purified  by  experi- 
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enffle,  .rose .  into  being."  It  forsook,  greatly  to  iue  regret, 
the  good  old  title  of  Workiag  Men,  and  assumed  that  of 
.  Mechanic? ;  but  it  baa  flourished  longer  than  its  predeces- 
sor, and  is  still  in  full  vigor.  Politics,  in  the  higher  sense, 
had  the  same  powerful  attraction  for  Mr.  Robertson  that 
they  had  for  Dr.  Arnold.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
national  questions.  Nor  was  his  interest  merely  theoreti- 
cal. In  every  movement  in  Brighton  cdnnected  with 
social  life  and  progress  he  was  active  and  prominent. 
And  on  one  social  question,  which  underlies  all  others, 
the  relation  of  classes,  —  tlie  adjustment  of  the  rights  of 
the  rich  and  the  rights  of  the  poor,  —  he  spoke  with  a 
wisdom,  and  courage,  and  love,  which  had  a  notable  influ- 
ence in  his  own  sphere,  and  from  which  we  may  now  hope 
for  far  wider  and  even  more  permanent  results. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Robertson  delivered  to  the  members  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  two  Lectures  on  the  Influence  of 
Poetry  on  the  Working  Classes.  They  are  necessarily 
brief,  but  every  line  is  suggestive.  We  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anywhere  so  true  an  estimate  of  our  modern  poe- 
try ;  while  the  exquisite  snatches  of  criticism  on  Shakes- 
peare, Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson,  reveal  a  power  which, 
in  these  days  of  hasty  reading,  and  flippant,  shallow  remark, 
we  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1853,  ho 
followed  up  this  subject  hy  a  remarkable  lecture  on  the 
poetry  of  his  favorite  Wordsworth.  The  lecture  was 
never  published.  It  was  preserved  only  in  the  notes  of  a 
reporter.  But,  did  our  space  permit,  we  could  not  forbear 
quoting  from  that  source,  imperfect  as  it  is,  his  fine  per- 
ception of  Wordsworth's  calling,  the  relation  he  bore  to 
the  mighty  heart  of  the  nation.  He  reviewed  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  appreciating  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
his  character  and  life,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  it.  He 
reserved  for  another  opportunity  what  he  considered  more 
important  than  either,  —  the  question  of  how  far  Words- 
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mirth's  theories  aad  prinoiplet  are  true,  how  fai  oxagger- 
atedj  and  how  far  he  worked  tbem  oat.  That  opportunity 
never  came.  During  the  lecture  hia  friends  remarked  with 
alarm  the  hectic  flush  that  rose  upon  hie  cheek,  the  evident 
effort  by  which  the  will  triumphed  over  bodily  suffering. 
"  Ilis  exertions  in  the  pulpit  were  at  .this  period  almost 
overpowering,  and  the  intense  study  to  which  he  had  lonj* 
Bccustomed  himself  became  agonizing  in  the  extreme  " 
Before  April  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  duties  for 
a  time,  and  seek  change  of  air  and  relaxation.  The  end 
was  drawing  neai'. 

Slightly  recruited,  but  unwilling  to  remain  longer  from 
his  post,  he  returned  to  Brighton  in  the  third  week  of  his 
leave.  The  effort  was  too  great.  With  failing  health  and 
increasiug  pain,  he  continued  to  discharge  every  duty  of 
his  office.  The  congregation  sought  assistance  for  him ; 
the  vicar  did  not  approve  of  the  man  they  selected,  and 
reftieed  to  appoint  him.  Alone,  and  "  sinking  lUpidly," 
Mr.  Edbertson  struggled  on,  a  spectacle  of  quiet,  unselfish 
heroism  that  might  well  shame  many  a  brother  of  the 
cross.  One  week,  his  sufferings  became  rapidly  more 
acute  ;  his  preparation  for  the  coming  Sunday  laid  on  hini 
the  burden  of  a  oharper  agony.  He  gave  way,  at  last. 
That  Sunday  a  stranger  took  his  place.*  He  never 
preathed  again.  He  lingered  in  his  room  for  two  months 
la  the  tffrture  6f  an  excruciating  disease.  He  bore  it  with- 
out a  murmur,  with  calm  resignation  to  His  will  who  chas- 
tens those  He  loves  He  c  nitantiv  a^s  led  those  about 
Lim  of  his  happiness  a  1  peace  He  had  penetrated  the 
meaning  of  the  Saviour  8  life  he  wis  to  follow  Him 
through  agony  and  death 

On  Sunday  the  15th  of  A  igust  the  congregation  knelt 
before  God  m  supplication  for  their  dy  nj,  pigtor-     That 

•  By  ft  singular  co  no  dence  the  atranger  was  Archdeacon  W  11  anw 
bla  Ibrmer  reotor  who  ocoup  ed  the  pu  p  t  from  h  a  time  till  Mr  Eobert- 
■od'b  death,  nttd  preaiihed  the  Afternoon  Funeral  S«rmon. 
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da^  six  years  before,  they  had  felt  for  the  first  Isons,  tb^ 
spell  of  his  holy  earnestness,  they  had  sat  eiitraecsd  by 
the,  eloqnent  truth  that  flowed  from  bia  lips.  During  tha 
day  he  was  able  to  recline  upon  a  sofa  before  an  open  win- 
dow ;  towards  night  he  grew  suddenly  worse.  The  p^io 
was  intense.  He  could  not  speak,  save  at  intei-vals,  when 
hfl  cried,  feebly,  "My  God,  my  God,  —  my  Father,  my 
Father."  The  yearniag  of  his  heart  was  soon  fulfilled. 
His  attendants  sought  to  change  his  position.  "I  cannot 
bear  it,"  he  said  ;  "  let  mo  rest.  I  must  die.  Let  God  d/)- 
His  work."  They  were  the  last  words  he  spoke.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  lips  that  uttered  them  were  sealed  in  death. 

There  remains  little  more  to  be  t*ld.  At  Brighton  there 
was  profound  and  general  sorrow.  On  the  day  of  the 
fiineral  the  shops  were  closed,  the  honses  were  in  mount- 
ing. Strangers  wlio  had  arrived  inquired  if  one  of  the 
royal  family  was  dead.  Headed  by  one  thousand  five 
hundred  of  those  who  well  remembered  the  address  of 
"  Brother  men  and  fellow- workmen,"  the  melancholy  cor- 
tege wound  through  a  crowd  extending  for  more  than  a 
inOe. 

"  And  women's  taata  fell  fast  as  rain, 
Ana  rougl 


Bnt  there  was  one  quiet,  unnoticed  mourning,  more  touch- 
ing than  the  crowds  of  the  proce^iou,  or  the  solemn  awe 
that  hushed  the  streets.  In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning 
after  the  funeral,  a  group  was  seen  weeping  over  the  nevf 
grave.  It  was  a  mechanic,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
dressed  in  such  emblems  of  woe  as  they  could  afford. 
When  Mr.'  Robertson  came  to  Brighton,  that  man  and  his 
wife  were  rank  infidels.  One  day,  as  he  passed  Trinity 
Ghap0l,  he  thought  he  would  go  in  to  hear  what  the  new 
preacher  had  to  say. .  The  word  was  blessed  to  his  salva- 
tion. He  became  a  constant  worshipper,  and  brought 
others  to  listen  to  the  same  teaoher.     We  dare  add  noth- 
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ing  to  this.     To  those  who  can  feel,  it  ia  more  eloquent 
than  words. 

A  monument  to  Mr.  Eobertson  has  been  raised  in  Brigh- 
ton Cemetery.  The  working  men  sought  to  have  a  share 
in  it.  On  one  side  they  erected,  "in  grateful  remembrance 
of  bis  sympathy,  and  in  deep  sorrow  for  their  loss,"  * 
a  medallion,  representing  "their  benefactor"  seated  in 
his  library,  in  earoest  conversation  with  three  artisans. 
Wifbin  tbe  railing  of  the  monument  there  is  a  plot  of  gai> 
dea  ground.  The  same  men  asked  and  received  permis- 
sion to  keep  it  free  from  weeds,  and  to  supply  it  with  iresh 
flowers. 

There  are  no  materials  for  au  exciting  biography.  There 
is  an  absence  of  striking  incidents.  But  there  ia  the 
power  of  a  single,  earnest,  considerate  life.  Bare  though 
it  is,  we  cannot  think  of  it  unmoved.  Nay,  its  very  sim- 
ple modesty,  in  contrast  with  the  great  results  that  have 
followed  it,  the  great  fame  that  time  is  wreathing  round 
h,  is  infinitely  more  impressive  than  the  noise  of  a  public 
triumph,  or  the  stir  and  glare  that  surround  a  public 
name.  It  is  the  life  that  speaks  to  us  from  the  silence  of 
its  retirement ;  a  voice  to  which  all  men,  especially  all 
clergymen,  would  do  well  to  take  heed.  They  will  learn 
from  it  the  bidden  power  of  faith,  the  calm  might  that  lies 
in  communion  with  the  truth,  the  nobleness  and  beauty 
and  reward  of  a  high  self-sacrifice.  They  will  ieam  from 
it  to  keep  brave  hearts  when  the  clouds  settle  on  their 
life,  to  trust  that  Gud  wUI  do  His  work,  though  not  per- 
haps till  their  day  is  past;  they  will  learn  to  hold  eteadfest 
by  their  work,  though  pain  and  sorrow  are  knocking 
loudly  at  the  door;  they  will  uttrr  with  the  thankfulness 
of  fult  hearts  the  sapiration  engraved  upon  his  tomb, 
"Glory  to  the  Saviour  who  was  hie  all  I  "  —  Edinbargh 
Christian  Magazine. 

*  The  words  are  taken  tcoim  the  inecriptioii. 
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1. 

[Preaehad  April  29, 18i9.] 

GOB'S    REVELATION   OF    HEAVEH. 

]''Coa.  u.  9,  10. — "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  ndther  hatt 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  thiuga  which  Ood  hath  prepared 
tar  tliem  that  love  him.    But  Ood  hath  revealed  them  unto  ua  by  his 


Tbb  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was  rejected  by 
numbers  in  the  cultivated  town  of  Corinth.  It  was 
Hot  wise  enough,  nor  eloquent  enough,  nor  was  it 
Sustained  by  miracles.  The  man  of  taste  found  it  bai- 
barous ;  the  Jew  missed  the  signs  and  wonders  which 
he  looked  for  in  the  new  dispensation ;  and  the  rhetori- 
cian missed  the  convincing  argbmenta  of  the  schools. 
To  all  which  the  apostle  was  content  t^)  reply,  that  his 
judges  were  incompetent  to  try  the  question.  The 
princes  of  this  world  might  judge  in  a  matter  of  poli- 
tics ;  the  leaders  in  the  World  of  literature  were  qual- 
ified to  pronounce  on  a  point  of  taste ;  the  coun^ellbra 
of  this  world  to  weigh  the  amount  of  evidence  j — but, 
ia  loatters  spiritual,  they  were  as  unfit  to  judge  ae  a 
<S3) 
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man  without  ear  is  to  decide  respecting  harmony,  or 
a  man  judging  by  sensation  to  supersede  the  higher 
tnith  of  science  by  an  appeal  to  his  own  estimate  of 
appearances.  The  world,  to  sense,  seems  stationary. 
To  the  eye  of  Reason  it  moves  with  hghtuing  speed ; 
and  the  cultivation  of'reason  alone  can  qualify  for  an 
opinion  on  the  matter.  The  Judgment  of  the  sensea 
is  worth  nothing  in  auch  matters.  Por  every  kind  of 
truth  a  special  capacity  or  preparation  is  indispensable. 
For  a  revelation  of  spiritual  fiicts  two  tilings  are 
needed :  —  First,  a  Divine  Truth ;  next,  a  spirit  which 
can  receive  it. 

Therefore  the  apostle's  whole  defence  resolved  itself 
into  this:  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  thin^ 
which  are  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  world  by  wis- 
dom fenew  not  God,  And  his  vindication  of  his  teach- 
ing Was:  These  Revealed  Truths  cannot  be  seen  by 
tlie  eye,  heard  by  the  ear,  nor  guessed  by  the  heart ; 
they  are  visible,  audible,  imaginable,  only  to  the  spirit. 
By  the  spiritually  prepared  they  are  recognized  as 
beautiful,  though  they  be  foUy  to  all  the  world  beside,— 
as  his  Master  had  said  before  him,  "  Wisdom  is  justified 
hy  her  children."  In  whatever  type  of  life  she  might 
be  exhibited,  whether  in  the  austere  Man  of  the  Des- 
ert,  or  in  the  higher  type  of  the  social  life  of  Christ, 
the  Children  of  Wisdom  recognized  her  lineaments, 
justified  and  loved  her:  she  was  felt  by  them. 
Two  things  are  contained  in  this  verse :  — 
I.  The  inability  of  the  lower  parts  of  human  na- 
ture—  the  natural  man — to  apprehend  the  higher 
truHis. 

n.  The  Nature  and  Laws  of  Kevelatiou, 

I,.  By  the  natural  man  ig,  meant  the  lower  fiiculties 
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of  man ;  and  it  is  said  of  these  tliat  they  cannot  dia-. 
cover  truth  spiritual. 

1.  Eternal  truth  is  not  perceived  through  sensation; 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him." 

There  is  a  life  of  mere  sensation.  The  degree  of 
its  enjoyment  depends  upon  fineness  of  organization. 
The  pleasures  of  sense  arise  from  the  vibration  of  a 
nerve,  or  the  thrilling  of  a  muscle,  —  nothing  higher,  . 

The  highest  pleasure  of  sensation  comes  through 
the  eye.  Sight  ranks  above  all  the  rest  of  the  senses 
in  dignity.  He  whose  eye  is  so  r&fined  by  discipline 
Wiat  he  can  repose  with  pleasure  upon  the  serene  out- 
line of  beautiful  form,  has  reached  the  purest  of  the 
sensational  raptures. 

Now,  the  Corinthians  could  appreciate  this.  Theirs 
was  the  land  of  Beauty.  They  read  the  apostle's  let- 
ter surrounded  by  the  purest  conceptions  of  art.  In 
the  orders  of  architecture,  the  most  richly  graceful  of 
all  columnar  forms  receives  its  name  from  Corinth. 
And  yet  it  was  these  men,  living  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  chastely  beautiful,  upon  whom  the  apostle  em- 
phatically urged,  "  Ey&  hath  not  seen  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

Let  us  not  deprecate  what  God  has  given.  There  is 
a  rapture  in  gazing  on  this  wondrous  World;  There 
18  a  joy  in  contemplating  the  manifold  Forms  in  which 
the  All  Beautiful  has  concealed  His  essence,  —  the  Liv- 
ing Garment  in  which  the  Invisible  has  robed  His 
mysterious  lovehness.  In  every  aspect  of  nature  there 
is  joy ;  whether  it  be  the  purity  of  virgin  morning,  or 
the  sombre  gray  of  a  day  of  clouds,  or  the  solemn 
pomp  and  majesty  of  night ;  whether  it  be  the  chaste 
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lm«s  of  the  crystal,  or  the  waving  outline  of  distant 
liiOs,  tremulousiy  visible  through  diiu  vapors ;  the 
minute  petals  of  the  fringed  daisy,  or  the  overhanging 
form  of  mysterious  forests.  It  ie  a  pure  delight  to 
Bm. 

But  all  this  is  bounded.  The  eye  can  only  react 
the  finite  Beautiful.  It  does  not  Scan  "the  E"ing  in 
his  beauty,  nor  the  land  that  is  verj'  far  off."  The 
Kingdom,  but  not  the  King ;  something  measured  by 
incheB,  yards,  and  miles  —  not  the  land  which  is  very 
fer  off  in  the  Infinite. 

Again;  it  is  perishable  beauty  —  a  sight  to  sadden 
ratter  than  delight.  Even  while  you  gaze,  and  feel 
how  ferir  it  is,  joy  mingles  with  melancholy,  from  a 
consciousness  that  it  all  is  feding,  —  it  is  the  tran- 
sient, not  the  Eternal  Loveliness  for  which  our  spirits 
pant 

Therefore,  when  He  came  into  this  world,  who  was 
the  Truth  and  the  Life,  in  the  body  which  God  had 
prepared  for  Him,  He  came  not  in  the  glory  of  form; 
He  was  "  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground :  He  had  no'form 
nor  comeliness;  when  they  saw  Him,  there  wae  no 
beaii^  ^lat  they  should  desire  Him."  The  eye  did  not 
hehbldi  even  in  Christ,  the  things  which  God  had  pre- 
paredi 

Now,  observe,  this  is  an  Eternal  Truth ;  true  at  all 
times;  true  now  and  forever.  In  tha  quotation  of 
this  v6rse,  a  fiilse  impression  is  often  evident.  It  is 
quoted  as  if  the  apostle  by  "the  things  prepared" 
meant  Heaven,  and  the  glories  of  a  world  which  is  to 
be  visible  hereafter,  but  is  at  present  unseen.  This  is 
manifestly  alien  from  his  purpose.  The  world  of  which 
he  speaks  is  not  a  futorej  but  a  present  Revelationi 
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God  hath  revealed  them.  He  speaks  not  of  something 
to  be  nmnifested  hereafter,  but  of  something  already 
shown,  onl}'  not  to  eye  or  ear.  The  distinction  lies 
hetween  a  kingdom  which  is  appreciable  by  the  senses, 
and  anotJier  whose  fiicts  and  truths  are  seen  and  heard 
only  by  the  spirit.  Never  yet  hath  the  eye  seen  the 
Truths  of  God ;  but  then  never  shall  it  see  them.  In 
Heaven  this  shah  be  as  true  as  now.  Shape  and  color- 
give  them  not,  God  will  never  be  visible.  Nor  will 
his  blessedness.  He  has  no  form.  The  pure  in  heart 
will  see  Him,  but  never  with  the  eye ;  only  in  the  same 
way,  but  in  a  different  degree,  that  they  see  Him  now. 
In  the  anticipated  Vision  of  the  Eternal,  what  do  you 
expect  to  see? — A  shape?  Hues?  You  will  never 
heboid  God.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  and  never  shall  see  in. 
finite  form-,  the  Infinite  One,  nor  the  Infinite  of  feeling 
or  of  Truth. 

Again;  no  scientific  analysis  can  discover  the  Tmtha 
0+'  God.  Science  cannot  give  a  Revelation,  Science 
proceeds  upon  observation.  It  submits  everything  to 
the  experience  of  the  senses.  Its  law,  expounded  by 
its  great  lawgiver,  is,  that  if  you  would  ascertain  its 
truth  you  must-see,  feel,  taste.  Experiment  is  the  test 
of  truth.  Now,  you  cannot,  by  searching,  find  out  the 
Almighty  to  perfection,  nor  a  single  one  of  the  blessed 
Tnaths  he  has  to  communicate. 

Men  have  tried  to  demonstrate  Eternal  Life,  from  an 
examination  of  the  structure  of  the  body.  One  fencies 
he  has  discovered  the  seat  of  life  in  the  pineal  gland; 
another,  in  the  convolution  of  a  iierve ;  and  thence 
each  infers  the  continuance  of  the  mystic  principle 
supposed  to  be  discovered  there.  But  a  third  comes, 
Bod  sees  in  it  all  nothing  really  immaterial :  organiaa' 
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tion,  cerebration,  but  not  Tbougbt  or  Mind  separable. 
fcom  these ;  nothing  that  mast  necessanly  siibsisi  after 
the  orgaaism  has  been  destroyed. 

Men  have  supposed  ihey  discovered  the  law  of  Deity 
yKritten  oni  the  anatomical  phenomena  of  disease. 
They-  have  exhibited  the  brain  inilamed  by  intoxica- 
tiipn,  and  the  structure  obliterated  by  excess.  They 
JSftVe  shown  in  the  disordered  frame  the  inevitable 
geuiilty  of  transgression.  But  if  a  man,  startled  by 
2^:  this,  give  up  his  sin,  has  he  from  this  selfish  pni- 
4eil,qe  le^arned  the  law  of  Duty?  The  pei(alties  Of 
wgiflng-doing,  dgubtiess ;  but  not  the  sanction  of  Right 
^^;Wa;oog,  written  on  the  conscience,  of  which  pen- 
a^ti;e&,are  only  the  enforcements.  He  has  indisputable 
Qxidence  that  it  is  expedient  not  to  commit  excess; 
liaii  you,  caaoftt  man,ufe,cture.  a  conscience  .out  of  ex- 
pediency. The  voice  of  conscience  says  not,  It  is. 
tj^tter  npj;  t<f  doso ;  but  "  Thoushalt  not." 

No ;  it  is  in  vain  that  we  ransack  the  world  for,  prob-, 
1^1:36,  evidences. of  God,  and  hypotheses  of  His,  exist- 
ence. It  is  idle  to  look  into  the  materialism  of  man  for 
Iji^  E^v^latlon  of  his  immortEdity  ;  or  to  examine  tho, 
i¥|,ORbic(  anatomy  of  the  body  to  find  the  rale  of  Eight. 
If  ^ .^^^  go  to-the  eternal  world  with  convictions  of 
i^tpmity,  the  Resijrrection,  Cfod,  already  in  his  spirit, 
he  will  find  abundant  corroborations  of  that  which  ne 
already  beheves.  But  if  God's  existence  be  not  thrill- 
i^  eveiy  fibre  of  his  heart,  if  the  Immortal  be  not 
alreaidy  in  him,  as  the  proof  of  the  Eesurrection,  if 
the,  law  of  D-uty  be  not  stamped  upon  his  soul  as,  an 
I -Truth,  uncjuestionable,  a  thing  that  must  be 
;d,  quite  separately  from  all  considerations  of 
punishment  or   impunity,  science   will  never  reveal 
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,Lbase— observation,  pries  in  vain. —  the,  phj-aiciaa 
cspBiea,away  from  tlte.  laboratory  an  infidel.  Eye.  bath 
not  seen  the  Truths  which. are  clear  enough  to  Love 
and  to  the  Spirit. 

.  2.  Eternal  Truth  is  not  reached  by  hearsay.  "  Ear 
bath,  not  heard  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  Him." 

No  revelation  can  be  adequately  given  by  the  ad 
dress  of  man  to  man,  whether  by  writing  or  orally 
.even  if  he  be  put  in  possession  of  the  truth  itsel£ 
For  all  such  revelation  must  be  made  through  words; 
Euid  words  are  but  counters  —  the  coins  of  intellectual 
exchange.  There  is  as  little  resemblance  between  the 
Mlver  coin  and  the  bread  it  purchases,  as  between  the 
word  and  the  thing  it  stands  for.  Looking  at  the  Goia, 
the  form  of  the  loaf  does  not  suggest,  itselfc  Listen- 
ing-, to  the  word,  you  do  not  perceive  the  idea,  for 
wbiclr  it  stands,  unless  you  are  already  in  possession 
of  it,  Speak  of  ice  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  torrid 
zone,  ■■ —  the  word  does  not  give  him  an  idea^  or^  if  it  do, 
it,  must  beaMse.one.  Talk  of  blueness  to  one  who 
cannot  distinguish  colors,  —  what,  can  your  most  elo- 
quent desosiption  present  to  him  resembling  the  truth 
pf  your  sensation  ?  Similarly,  in  matters  spiritualj  no 
TOBbal  revelation  can  give  a  single  simple  idea.  For 
iastanae,  what,  means,  justice  to  the  unjust,  or  purity 
to  the  man  whose  heart  is  steeped  in  lieentiousnesR? 
What  does;  infinitude  mean  to  a  being  who  has  never 
stirred  irora  infancy  beyondja.cell,  —  never  seen  the  sky^ 
or  the  sea,  or  any  of  those  occasions'  of  thought  whiehj 
leaving  vagueness  on  the  mind,  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
OJimitaMe?  li  means,  explain  it  as  you. will,  nothing 
to  him  but  a  room ;  vastly  larger  than  his  own,  but 
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still  a  room,  terminated  by  a  wall.  Talk  of  God  to-  a 
thousand  ears,  each  has  his  own  different  conception. 
Each  man  in  this  congregation  has  a  God  before  him 
at  this  moment,  who  is,  according  to  his  own  attain- 
ment in  goodness,  more  or  less  limited  and  imperfect. 
■The  sensual  man  hears  of  God,  and  understands  one 
thing.  The  pure  man  hears,  and  conceives  another 
thing.  Whether  you  speak  in  metaphysical  or  met- 
aphorical  language,  in  the  purest  words  of  inspiration 
or  the  grossest  images  of  materialism,  the  conceptions 
conveyed  by  the  same  word  are  essentially  different, 
according  to  the  soul  which  receives. 

So  that  apostles  themselves,  and  prophets  speaking 
to  the  ear,  cannot  reveal  truth  to  the  soul  —  no,  not  if 
God  Himself  were  to  touch  their  lips  with  fire.  A 
•verbal  revelation  is  only  a  revelation  to  the  ear. 

Now,  see  what  a  hearsay  religion  is.  There  are  men 
who  believe  on  authority.  Their  minister  believes  all 
this  Christianity  true ;  therefore  so  do  they.  He  calls 
this  doctrine  essential ;  they  echo  it.  Some  thousands 
of  yeara  ago,  men  communed  with  God ;  they  have 
heard  this,  and  are  content  it  should  be  so.  They 
have  heard,  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  that  God  is 
Love  —  that  the  ways  of  holiness  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  peace.  But  a  hearsay  belief 
saves  not.  The  Corinthian  philosophers  heard  Paulj 
Pharisees  heard  Christ  How  much  did  the  ear  con- 
Vey?  To  thousands  exactly  nothing.  He  believes 
truth  who  feels  it.  He  has  a  religion  whose  soul  knows 
by  experience  that  to  serve  God  and  know  Him  is  the 
richest  treasure.  And  imless  Truth  come  to  you,  not 
AD  word  only,  but  in  power  besides,  —  authoritative 
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because  true,  not  true  becauBe  authoritative, — 'there 
haa  beer,  no  real  revelation  made  to  you  from  God. 

3.  Truth  is  not  discoverable  by  the  heart  —  "  Neithei 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which 
God  hatK  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

The  heart — two  things  we  refer  to  this  source:  the 
power  of  imagining,  and  the  power  of  loving. 

Imagination  is  distinct  from  the  mere  dry  tacnlty  of 
reasoning.  Imagination  is  creative;  it  is  an  immediate 
intuition,  not  a  logical  analysis.  We  call  it  popularly 
a  kind  of  inspiration.  Now,  imagination,  is  a  power  of 
the  heart.  Great  thoughts  originate  from  a  large 
heart:  a  man  must  have  a  heart,  or  he  never  could 
create. 

'  It  is  a  grand  thing,  when,  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul, 
thought  bursts  into  flame,  and  the  intuitive  vision 
comes  hke  an  inspiration ;  when  breathing  thoughts 
clothe  themselve=*  m  burning  words,  winged  as  it  were 
with  lightning,  or  when  a  great  law  of  the  universe 
reveals  it'ielf  to  the  mmd  oi  genius,  and  where  aU  was 
daifcness  his  single  word  bids  Light  be,  and  all  is  order 
where  chaos  and  confusion  were ;  or  when  the  truths 
of  human  nature  shape  themselves  forth  in  the  creative 
fancies  of  one  like  the  mdli  on-minded  Poet,  and  yon 
recognize  the  lare  powei  ot  heart  which  sympathizea 
with  and  can  reproduce  aJl  that  is  found  in  man 

Brit  all  this  is  nothing  more  than  what  the  material 
man  can  achieve.  The  most  ethereal  creations  of  fan- 
tastic fancy  were  shaped  by  a  mind  that  could  read  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  then  blaspheme  the  Adorable.  The 
truest  utterances,  and  some  of  the  deepest  ever  spoken, 
i-evealing  the  unrest  and  the  agony  that  lie  hid  in  the 
heart  of  man,  came  from  one  whose  life  was  from  firai 
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te  test  eelfishk  The  lughest  astronemer  of  this,-  ag,9, 
before  whose  clear  eye  Creation  lay  revealed  ill  all  ita 
perfect  order,  was  one  whose  spirit  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  Canse  of  Causes.  The  mighty  heart  of  genjua 
had  &iled  to  reach  the  tfuHga  which  God  imparts  to,  a 
Iiijjnble.  spiril 

There  is  more  in  the  heart  of  man  —  it  has  the  power 
of  aflbction.  The  highest  moment  known  on  earth  by 
th&  merely,  natural  is  that  in-which  the  mysterion* 
trnioB  of  heart  with  heart  ia^  felt..  Call  it  friendshipj 
!pve,,what  you,  will,  that,mystic  blending  of  two  _30ulS; 
iB.oae,i  when  self  is  lost  and  found  again  in  the  beiog 
^Miothsr;  when,  aa  it  were,  moving  abont  in  the 
darkness  and  loneliness  of  existence,  we  suddenly  come, 
in  contact  with  something,  and  we  find  that  spirit  has 
touched  spirit  This  is  the  purest,  seyeneat  ecstasy  of' 
the  merely  human:  more  blessed  than  any  sight  that 
can-  be  presented,  to  the  eye,  or  any  sound  that  can  be 
given:  to  the  ear;  more  snblime  than  the  snbhmest 
dream  aver  conceived  by  genius  in  ita  most  gifted 
hour,  when  the  freest  way  was  given  to  the  shaping 
apirit  of  imagination. 

-  This-has  entered  Into  the. heart  of  man,  yet  this  is 
of  th».. lower  still. .  It,  attains  not  to  the  things  pre- 
pared by  God  ^-  it  dimly  shadows  them.  Human  love 
is  but  the.  faint  type.  o£  that  surpassing  bleasednesa 
which  belong  to  those  who  love  God, 

II.  We  pass,  therefore,, to  the.  Nature  and  Lf^w8,of 
Reyelation. 

Mrst,  Revelation  is,  made  by  a  spirit  to  a:  spirit.-— 
"G'od  h^th,  revealed  them  to  us  by  His  Spij"it."  Christ 
ia-.the  voice  of  God  wit/toui.  the  man ;,  the.  Spirit,  .is-,  tiia 
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^oice.  of  God  within  tho  maji.,  Tlie  highetilj;  Revelas 
tion<i6'n&<i  made  by  Christ, bat  conjes. directly  from  th& 
universal  Mind  to  our  minds.  Therefore,,  Christ  said 
Himself,  He,  the  Spirit,  shall  take  of  mine^  and  shall 
show  itr  unto  you.  And  therefore  it  ia  written  hero 
—  The  Spirit  searches  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  thirigs. 
of  God. 

No^w,  the  Spirit  God  lies  touching,  as  it  were,  the 
HOiulof  man-^-ever  around  and  nsar.  On  the. .outside, 
of  earth,  man  stands  with  the.bouiidlesa  heaven  abose 
him;  nothing  between  him  and  space,  space  around^ 
him  and. above,  him^  the  confines  of  the  sky  touch-?. 
ijag  bira.  So  is  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  Spirit  of  the. 
Ever.  Near.-  They  mingle  —r  in  every  man  this  is  true. , 
Tihe  spiritual,  in  him,  by  which  he  might  become  ameip^ 
ignt  of  God,  may  be  dulled,  deadened,  By  a  life vof  sense,. 
b«t  in  this  world  never  lost.  All  men  are  nofr.spiritual 
men ;  but  all  have  spiritual  sensibilities  which  might, 
(twaks,  AU  that  is  wanted  is  to  become  conscious  .of 
the^neanness.  of  God.  God  has  placed  men  here,  to  feel' 
after  Himi  if  haply  they  might  find  Him,  albeit  he.  he  riot. 
f(M  from  any  one  of  them.  Our  souls,  float  in'  th© 
imme.asurable  ocean,  of  spirit.  God  lies.- around  us.;  at 
Miy  moment  we  might  be  conscious  of  the  contact. 
.  The  condition  upon  which  this  self-Eovelation.  of- 
thS'  Spirit  is  made  to  man  is  Love.  These  thinga 
wr©  "  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him ; "  onj  which  is 
the  same  thing,  revealed  to  those  who  have  the  mind 
of  Christ.  / 

Let  U8  look  into  this  word  Love,  Love  to  man 
may  mean  several  things.  It  may  mean  love  to.. his 
person,  which  is  very  different  from  himself;  ort  ^ 
may  mean  simple  pity.     Love  to  God  can  OTif.asaa 
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one  thing.  ^—  God  is  a  Character.  To  lovo  God  is  to 
love  His  character.  For  instance,  God  ia  Purity. 
And  to  be  pure  in  thought  and  look,  to  turn  awdy 
from  uuhallowed  books  and  conversation,  to  abhor 
the  moments  in  which  we  have  not  been  pure,  is  to 
love  God. 

God  is  Love ;  and  to  love  men  till  private  attach 
ments  have  expanded  into  a  philanthropy  which  em- 
braces all, —  at  last  even  the  evil  and  enemies  with 
compassion,  —  that  is  to  love  God,  God  is  Truth.  To 
be  true,  to  hate  every  form  of  falsehood,  to  live  a 
brave,  true,  real  life  —  that  is  to  love  God.  God  is  In- 
finite; and  to  love  the  boundless,  reaching  on  from 
^ace  to  gi-ace,  adding  charity  to  fiiith,  and  rising 
upwards  ever  to  see  the  Ideal  still  above  us  and 
to  die  with  it  unattained,  aiming  insatiably  to  be 
perfect  even  as  the  Father  is  perfect  —  that  is  to 
loYe  God. 

This  Love  is  manifested  in  obedience  :  Love  is  the 
life  of  which  obedience  ia  the  Form.  "  He  that  hath 
my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that 
loveth  me.  ,  .  .  He  that  loveth  me  not,  keepeth  not  my 
sayings."  Now,  here  can  be  no  mistake.  Nothing  can 
be  Love  to  God  which  does  not  shape  itself  into  obedi- 
ence. We  remember  the  anecdote  of  the  Itoman  com- 
mander who  forbade  an  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
and  the  iirst  transgressor  against  whose  prohibition 
was  his  own  son.  He  accepted  the  challenge  of  the 
leader  of  the  other  host,  met,  slew,  spoiled  him,  and 
then  in  triumphant  feeling  carried  the  spoils  to  his 
fether's  tent.  But  the  Roman  father  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  instinct  which  prompted  this  as  deserving 
of  the  name  of  Love  —  Disobedience  contradicted  it, 
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Rttd  lie  served  death; — -weak  eentitoent,  what  was  it 
worth  ? 

So  with  God :  —  strong  feelings,  warM  exprtesSiofiSj 
varied  internal  experience  coexisting  with  disohedience, 
God  counts  not  as  Love.  Mere  weak  feeling  may  not 
Tjsuip  that  sacred  name. 

To  this  Love,  adoring  and'  obedient,  God  repeals 
His  Tmth.  For  such  as  love  it  is  prepared ;  or, 
rather,  by  the  weil-known  Hebrew  inversion,  such  arS 
prepared  for  it.  Love  is  the  condition. without  which 
revelation  does  not  take  place.  As  in  the  natural,  so 
in  the  spiritual  world ;  — -  by  compliance  with  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  we  put  ourselves  in  possession  of  its 
blessings,  Obey  the  laws  of  health,  and  you  obtain 
hetdth;-— temperance,  sufficiency  of  light  aud  air,  and" 
exercise,  these  are  the  conditions  of  health.  Arm 
yourself  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yon  may  call  dOWil 
the  lightning  from  the  sky ;  surround  yourself  with 
glass,  and  the  lightning  may  play  innocuously  a  few. 
inches  from  you.  It  cannot  touch  you  -^  you  may  defy 
it;  you  have  obeyed  the  conditions  of  nature,  and 
nature  is  on  your  side  agaJnst  it. 

In  the  same  way,  there  are  conditions  in  the  world 
of  spirit,  by  compliance  with  which  God's  Spiiit 
Gomes  into  the  soul  with  all  its  revelations,  as  surefy'. 
as  lightning  from  the  sky,  and  as  invariably.  Sndh 
ccmditions  as  these: — "The  secret  of  the  Lordis  with 
them  that/eor  him."  "  No  niah  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time."     "  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  tls." 

With  this  man  will  I  dwell,  even  with  him  that  is  of 
a  meek  and  contrite  spirit."  "  If  any  man  will  do  Hia 
Avill,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine," — Reverence; 
love,  meekness,  contrition,  obedience,  —  these  coiidi' 
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tioDB  .having  taken  place,  God  enters  the  soul,  whis- 
pers Hia  secret,  becomes  visible,  imparts  knowledge 
and  conviction. 

Now,  these  laws  are  universal  and  invariable ;  they 
are  subject  to  no  caprice.  There  is  no  fevorite  chilil 
of  nature  who  may  hold  the  fire-ball  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand  and  trifle  with  it  without  being  burnt:  —  there 
is  no  selected  child  of  Grace  who  cau  live  an  irregular 
life  without  unrest ;  or  be  proud,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  peace ;  or  indolent,  and  receive  fresh  inspiration ; 
or  remain  unloving  and  cold,  and  yet  see,  and  hear,  and 
feel,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him. 

■  Therefore  the  apostle  preached  the  Cross  to  men 
who  felt  and  to  men  who  felt  not  the  Revelation  cou- 
tained  in  it.  The  Cross  is  iiumblenesa,  love,  self- 
emrrender  —  these  the  apostle  preachedi  To  conquer 
theworld  by  loving  it;to  be  blest  by  ceasing  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  sacrificing  life  instead  of 
finding  it ;  to  make  a  hard  lot  easy  by  submitting  to 
U'  —  this  was  his  divine  philosophy  of  life.  And  the 
princes  of  this  world,  amidst  scoffs  and  laughter, 
,38  that  all?  Nothing  to  dazzle  —  nothing  to 
itjtfAte.^  But  the  disciples  of  the  inward  life  recog- 
3  the  Divine  Truth  which  this  doctrine  of  the 
is  contained.  The  humble  of  heart,  and  the  loving, 
felt  that  in  this  lay  the  mystery  of  life,  of -themselves, 
»ud  of  God,  all  revealed  and  plain.  It  was  God's  own 
wisdom,  felt  by  those  who  had  the  mind  of  Christ. 

The  application  of  all  this  is  very  easy :  Love  God, 
oud  He  will  dwell  with  you: — Obey  God,  and  He  wOl 
reveal  the  truths  of  His  deepest  teaching  to  your  soul. 
Vot  perfeps :  —  As  surely  as  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
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world  are  irreversible,  are  these  things  prepared' ifbi« 
obedient  love : — An  inspiration  as  true,  as  real,  aoS 
as  certain,  as  that  which  ever  prophet  or  apcstle' 
reached,  is  yours,  if  you  will. 

And  if  obedience  were  entire  and  love  were  perfect, 
then  would  the  Revelation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  soul  of 
man  be  perfect  too.  There  would  be  trust  expelling 
care,  and  enabling  a  man  to  repose ;  there  would  be 
a  love  which  could  cast  out  fear;  there  Would' be  a 
sympathy  with  the  mighty  All  of  God.  Selfishness 
would  pass,  Isolation  would  be  felt  no  longer:— the 
tide  of  the  universal  and  eternal  Life  would  come  with 
mighty  pulsations  throbbing  through  the  soul.  To 
such  a  man  it  would  not  matter  where  he  waSj'nor 
what :  to  live  or  die  would  be  alike.  If  he  lived,  he 
would  live  unto  the  Lord ;  if  he  died,  he  would  die  to 
the  Lord.  ;  The  bed  of  down,  surrounded  by  friends, 
or  the  martyr's  stake,  girt  round  with  ©Uraes, — what" 
matter  which  ?  Stephen,  dragged,  hurried,  driven,  f^ 
the  glory  of  God  streaming  on  his  fece :  wkien  the 
shades  of  faintnesa  were  gathering  round  his  eyOs,  and 
the  world  was  fading  away  into  indistinctness,**' the 
things  prepared"  were  given  him.  Hia  spirit  saw 
what "  Eye  had  never  seen."  The  later  martyr  bathes 
his  fingers  in  the  flames,  and  while  the  flesh  shrivels 
and  the  bones  are  cindered,  says,  in  unfeigned  sincerity, 
that  he  is  lying  on  a  bed  of  roses.  It  would  matter 
little  what  he  was, — the  ruler  of  a  kingdom,  or  a  tailor 
grimed  with  the  smoke  and  dust  of  a  workshop.  To 
a  soul  fiUed  with  God,  the  difference  between  these 
two  is  inappreciable  :  —  as  if,  from  a  distant  star,  you 
were  to  look  down  upon  a  palace  and  a  hovel,  both 
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dv^iiidled  iato  distance,  and  were  to  smile  at  the 
thought  of  calling  one  large  and  the  other  small. 

No  matter  to  such  a  man  what  he  saw  or  what  he 
heard ;  for  every  sight  would  be  resplendent  with 
beauty,  and  every  sound  would  echo  harmony :  things 
fiommon  woald^  become  transfigured,  as  when  the 
ecetatic  state  of  the  inward  soul  reflected  a  radiant 
^loud  from  the  frame  of  Christ.  The  human  would 
become  Divine,  —  life,  even  the  meanest,  noble.  In 
IJie  hue  of  every  violet  there  would  be  a  glimpse  of 
Divine  aO'eotion,  and  a  dream  of  Heaven.  The  forest 
Tpo^Jd  blaze  with  Deity,  as  it  did  to  the  eye  of  Moses. 
3^6  creations  of  genius  would  breathe  less  of  earth 
and^ore  of  Heaven.  Human  love  itself  would  bum 
with  a  clearer  and  intenser  flame,  rising  from  the  altar 
ef  self-sacrifice. 

,  -T-heee  are  "the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him."  Compared  with  these,  what  are 
loveliness,  —  the  eloquent  utterances  of  man,  —  the 
coneeptitma  of  the  heart  of  Genius  ?  What  are  they 
rU  to  the  serene  stillness  of  a  spirit  lost  in  love  :  the 
foil,  deep  rapture  of  a  soul  into  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  poariog  itself  in  a  mighty  tide  of  Uevelation  ? 
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Matt:  ijil-  1-10.  — ' '  Tbe  aame  day  went  Jesus  out  of  the  hooae,  and  aat 
by  the  seaside.  And  great  multitudes  wore  guthered  togeUier-uQCQ 
him,  so  that  ho  went  inta  a  ship,  and  sat;  and  the  whole  mnldtude 
stood  on  the  shore.  And  he  simke  man;  things  unto  them  in  parable^^ 
Bajing,  Behold,  a  sower  went  fbrth  to  sow :  and  when  he  sowed,,  some 
seeds  fell  b;  the  wayside,  and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up. 
Some  Ml  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  uot  much  earth;  and 
fbrthwith  (hey  sprang  ap,  because  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth ; 
and  when  the  sun  was  up,  tiey  were  aeorohed;  and  because  they  had 
no  loot^  they  withered  away.  And  some  fell  among  thorns;  and'tha 
thorns,  sprang  up  and  choked  them  :  But  other  ibll  into  good  ground, 
and  brought  forth  frait,  some  an  hundred-fold,  some  sii^-fold,  some 
fliirty-fold.    Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

Befoee  the  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Sun- 
day next,  I  have  been  anxious  to  address  you,  my 
young  friends,  once  more,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
thoughts,  and,  if  possible,  deepen  the  impressions  of 
Tuesday  last.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  you  have 
been  subjected  to  much  that  is  exciting ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantage  is  the  danger  of  that  excite- 
ment. A  great  part  of  the  value  of  the  rite  of  Con* 
flrmation  consists  in  its  being  a  season  of  exeite- 
ment  or  impression.  The  value  of  excitement  is,  that 
(39) 
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it  breaks  up  the  old  mechanical  life,  which  has  become 
routiiiB.  It  stirs  the  stagnancy  of  our  existence,  au<3 
causes  the  stream  of  life  to  flow  more  fresh  and  clear. 
The  danger  of  excitement  is  the  probability  of  reac- 
tion. The  heart,  like  the  body  and  the  mind,  cannot 
be  long  exposed  to  extreme  tension,  without  giving 
way  afterwards.  Strong  impressions  are  succeeded  by 
corresponding  listlessness.  Your  work,  to  which  you 
have  so  long  looked  forward,  is  done.  The  profession 
has  been  made;  and  now,  left  suddenly,  as  it  were, 
with  nothing  before  you,  and  apparently  no  answer  to 
the  question  — WhatTire  we  to  do  now?  —  insensibly 
yftu  will  feel  that  all  is  over,  and  the  void  within  your 
hearts  will  be  inevitably  filled,  unless  there  be  great 
vigilance,  by  a  very  different  class  of  excitements. 
This  danger  will  be  incurred  most  by  those  precisely 
who  felt  most  deeply  the  services  of  the  past  week. 

The  parable  I  have  selected  dwells  upon  such  a  class 
of  dangers. 

■  No  one  who  felt,  or  even  thought,  could  view  the 
Bcene  of  Tuesday  last  without  emotion.  Six  or  seven 
Wndred  young  persons  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
to  renounce  evil  in  themselves  and  in  the  world,  and 
to  become  disciples  of  the  Cross.  The  very  color  of 
their  garments,  typical  of  purity,  seemed  to  suggest 
the  hope  and  the  expectation  that  the  day  might  come 
•schen  they  shall  be  found  clothed  with  that  inward 
righteousness,  of  which  their  dress  was  but  a  symbol ; 
■when  "  they  shall  walk  with  Him  in  white,  for  they 
are  worthy."  As  yet  fresh  in  feeling,  as  yet  untainted 
by  open  sin,  who  coiald  see  them  without  hoping 
tliat? 

My  young  friends,  experience  forces  us  to  correct 
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that  sanguine  anticipation.  Of  the  seven  hundred 
who  were  earnest  then,  it  were  an  appaUing  question 
to  ask  how  many  will  have  retained  their. earnestnesa 
six  months  hence,  and  how  much  of  all  that  which 
seemed  bo  real  will  "be  recognized  as  pure,  true  gold, 
at  the  last  Great  Day.  Soon  some  will  have  lost 
their  innocence ;  and  some  will  have  become  frivolous 
and  artificial;  and  the  world  will  have  got  its  cold, 
deadening  hand  on  some.  Who  shall  dare  to  guees  in 
how  many  the  best-raised  hopes  will  be  utterly  dis. 
appointed  ? 

Now,  the  question  which  presents  itself  is,  How 
Comes  so  much  promise  to  end  in  feilnre  ?  And  to  tlua 
-ihe  parable  of  the  sower  returns  a  reply. 
■  Three  causes  are  conceivable :  It  might  be  the  will 
■ —  or,  if  you  venture  so  to  call  it,  the  fault  of  Him 
who  gave  the  Truth.  Or,  it  might  be  some  inherent 
impotency  in  tbe  Truth  itself  Or,  lastly,  the  fault 
might  lie  solely  in  the  soil  of  the  heart. 

This  parable  assures  us  that  the  fault  does  not  lie 
m  God,  the  sower.  God  does. not  predestine  men  to 
feil.  That  is  strikingly  told  in  the  history  of  Judas:^- 
"From  a  ministry  and  apostleship  Judas  fell,  that 
he  might  go  to  his  own  place,"  The  ministry  and 
apostleship  were  that .  to  which  God  had  destined 
him.  To  work  out  that,  was  the  destiny  appointed 
t-o  him,  as  truly  as  to  any  of  the  other  apostles.  He 
was  called,  elected,  to  that.  But  when  he  refused  to 
execute  tliat  mission,  the  v^ry  circumstances  which, 
by  God's  decree,  were  leading  him  to  blessedness, 
hurried  him  to  ruin.  Circumstances  prepared  by 
Eternal  Love  became  the  destiny  which  conducted 
biin  to  everlasting  doom.     He  was  a  predestined  man 
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•i^.enished  by  his  Fate.  But  he  went  to  hia  "  i>wn 
place."  He  had  shaped  hia  own  destiny.  So  the, 
^ip  18  wrecked  by  the  winds  and  waves  —  hurried  to. 
iiis  ia,f.e.  But  the  winds  and  waves  were  in  truth  its 
best  friends.  Eightly  guided,  it  woald  have  made  use 
of  them  to  reach  the  port;  wrongly  steered,  they  be-, 
(jaroe  the  destiny  which  drove  it  on  the  rocks.  Failure, 
-■^the  wreck  of  life — is  not  to  be  impiously  iiaced  to 
the  Will  of  God.  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,, 
BJii  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth.  Gud  willeth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner. 

Kor,  again,  can  we  find  the  cause  in  any  impotency 
of  Truth.  ,An  impotency,  doubtless,  there  is  some- 
where. The  old  thinkera  accounted  for  it  by  the 
depravity  of  matter.  God  can  do  anything,  they  said. 
Being,  good,  God  would  do  all  good.  If  He  do.  not,, 
it  is  because  of  the  materials  He  has  to  deal  with. 
Matter  thwarts.  Him:  Spirit  is  pure,  but  matter  is 
essentially  evil  and  unspiritual ;  the  body  is  corrupt, 
Against  this  doctrine  St,  Paul  argues,  2  Cor.  v,  4. 

The  true  account  is  this :  God  has  created  in  man 
a  will,  wiich  has  become  a  cause.  God  can  do  any^ 
thingj  —  I  know  not  that.  God  cannot  deny  Himself ; 
God  cannot  do  wrong ;  God  cannot  create  a  nnmher 
less  than  one.;  God  cannot  make  a  contradiction  true. 
It  is  a  contradiction  to  let  man  be  free,  and  force 
him  to  do  right,  God  lias  performed  this  marvel,  of 
creating  a  Being  with  free-will,  independent,  so  to 
speak,  of  Himself — a  real  cause  in  His  universe. 
To  say  that  He  has  created  such  a  one,  is  to  say  that 
He  has  giveu  him  the  power  to  fail.  Without  free- 
will there  could  be  no  human  goodness.  It  is  wise, 
therefore,  and  good  in  God,  to  give  birth  to  free-wilk 
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But  once  acknowledge  free-will  in  man,  and  the  origin 
of  evil  does  not  lie  in  God. 

And  this  leads  ns  to  the  remaining  cause  of  failure 
■ft-hich  is  conceivable.  In  our  own  free-will  —  in  the 
grand  and  fearful  power  we  have  to  min  ourselves—^ 
lies  the  real  and  only  religious  solution  of  the  mystery. 
lu  the  soil  of  the  heart  is  found  all  the  nutriment  of 
apiritual  life,  and  aU  the  nutriment  of  the  weeds  and 
poisons  which  destroy  spiritual  life.  And  it  is'  this 
which  makes  Christian  character,  when  complete,  a 
thing  so  inestunably  precious.  There  are  thmgs  pre- 
cious, not  from  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made, 
but  from  the  risk  and  difficulty  of  bringing  them  to 
perfection.  The  speculum  of  the  largest  telescope  foils 
the  optician's  skiU  in  casting.  Too  much  ot  too  little 
heat,  tlie  interposition  of  a  grain  of  sand,  a  alight  alter- 
ation in  ijhe  temperature  of  the  weather,  and.  all  goe& 
to  pieces ;  it  mtret  be  recast.  Therefore,  when  suc- 
cessfully finished,  it  is  a  matter  for  almost  the  congratu- 
lation of  a  country.  Earer  and  mure  difficult  still  thaii 
the  costliest  part  of  the  most  delicate  of  instruments 
is  the  completion  of  Chrisfian  character.  Only  let 
there  come  tKe  heat  of  persecution,  or  the  cold  of 
human  desertion,  a  little  of  the  world's  dust,  and  the 
rare  and  costly  thing  is  cracked,  and  becomes  a  failure. 

In  this  parable  are  given  to  us  the  causes  of  fail- 
ure ;  and  the  requirements  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  impressions  to  become  permanent, 

I.  The  causes  of  failure. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  want  of  spiritual  perception. 
Some  of  the  seed  fell  by  the  wayeide.  There  are  per- 
sons whose  religion  is  all  outside — it  never   pene^ 
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totea  beyond  the  intellect.  Djity  is  recognized  in 
word  — not  felt.  They  are  regnlar  at  church,  un- 
derstand  thp  Catechism  and  Articles,  consider  the 
Church  a  most  venerable  institution,  have  a  respect 
for  religion — but  it  never  stirs  the  deeps  of  their 
being.  They  feel  nothing  in  it  beyond  a  safeguard  for 
tlje  decencies  and  respectabilities  of  social  life;  valu. 
■able,  as  parliaments  and  magistrates  are  valuable,  but 
l?y  no  means  the  one  awful  question  which  fills  the 
Boul  with  fearful  grandeur. 

Truth  of  life  is  subject  to  failure  in  such  hearts, 
in  two  ways. —  By  being  trodden  down.  .  "Wheat, 
dropped  by  a  harvest-cart  upon  a  road,  lies  outside. 
There  comes  a  passenger's  foot,  and  crushes  some  of 
it;  then  wheels  come,  by,  —  the  wheel  of  traffic  and 
the  wheel  of  pleasure,  —  crushing  it  grain  by  grain, 
^t  is  "trodden  down." 

Th^  fate  of  religion  is  easily  understood  from  the 
paraJlel  fate  of  a  single  sermon.  Scarcely  has  its  last 
tone  Tibrated  on  the  ear,  when  a  fresh  impression  is 
gi7e;|X  by  the  music  which  dismisses  the  congregation. 
TJiat  is  succeeded  by  another  impression,  as  your 
friend  puts  his  arm  in  yours,  and  talks-of  some  other 
matter,,  irrelevant,  obliterating  any  slight  seriousness 
Turbich  the  sermon  produced.  Another,  and  another, 
and  another  —  and  the  word  is  trodden  down.  Ob- 
serve, there  is  nothing  ■wrong  in  these  impressions. 
The  former's  cart  which  crushes  the  grain  by  the  way- 
side is  rolling  by  on  rightful  business  —  and  the  stage 
and  the  pedestrian  are  in  their  place :  simply,  the 
seed  is  not.  It  is  not  the  wrongness  of  the  impres- 
sions which  tread  religion  down;  but  only  this,  that 
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outside  religion  yields,  in  turn,  to  other  outaide  im- 
pressions which  are  stronger. 

Again,  conceptions  of  religious  life,  which  are  only 
conceptions  outward,  having  no  lodgment  in  the  heart, 
disa^ear.  Fowls  of  the  air  came  and  devoured  the 
seed  Have  you  ever  seen  grain  scattered  on  the 
road  1  The  sparrow  from  the  housetop  and  the 
chickens  from  the  barn  rush  in,  and,  within  a  minute 
after  it  has  been  scattered,  not  tho  shadow  of  a  grain 
i 8  left.  This  is  the  picture  —  not  of  thought  eruahed 
by  degrees,  tut  of  thought  dissipated,  and  no  man 
can  tell  when  or  how  it  went.  Swiftly  do  these 
winged  thoughts  come,  when  we  pray,  or  read,  or 
listen;  in  our  inattentive,  sauntering,  wayside  hours 
and  before  we  can  he  upon  our  guard,  the  very  trace 
of  holier  purposes  ha3  disappeared.  In  our  purest 
moods,  when  we  kneel  to  pray,  or  gather  round  the 
altar,  down  into  the  very  Holy  of  Holies  sweep  these 
foul  birds  of  the  air,  ^n'llain  fancies,  demon  thoughts. 
The  germ  of  life,  the  small  seed  of  impresaion,  ia  gone 
— where,  you  know  not.  But  it  ia  gone.  Inatten- 
tiveness  of  spirit,  produced  by  want  of  spiritual  inter- 
est, is  the  first  cause  of  disappointment. 

2.  A  second  cause  of  failure  is  want  of  depth  in 
character.  Some  fell  on  stony  ground.  Stony  ground 
means  often  the  soil  with  which,  many  l^ose  stones  are 
intermixed ;  but  that  is  hot  the  stony  ground  meant 
here :  this  stony  ground  is  the  thin  layer  of  earth 
upon  a  bed  of  rock.  Shallow  soil  is  like  superficial 
character.  Tou  meet  with  such  persons  in  life. 
There '  ia  nothing  deep  about  them  ;■  all  they  do  and 
all  they  have  ia  on  the  surface.  The  superficial  sdr^ 
vadt's  work  is  done  :  but  not  thoroughly — lazily,  par- 
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tiaJIy.  The  superficial  workman's  labor  will  not  beai 
looking  into ;  but  it  bears  a  showy  outside.  The  very 
iSress  of  such  persons  betrays  the  slatternly,  incom- 
plete character  of  their  minds.  When  religion  comes 
in  contact  with  persons  of  this  stamp,  it  shares  the 
fate  of  everything  else.  It  is  taken  up  in  a  superficial 
way., 

^ ,  There  is  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  ex- 
quisite fidelity  to  truth,  in  the  single  touch  by  which 
the  impression  of  rehgion  on  them  is  described.  The 
seed  sprang  np  quickly ;  and  then  withered  away  as 
q,uickly,  because  it  had  no  depth  of  root  There  is  a 
quick,  easily-moved  susceptibility,  that  rapidly  exhibits 
the  shghtest  breath  of  those  emotions  which  play 
upon  the  surface  of  the  eoul,  and  then  as  rapidly 
passes  off.  In  such  persons  words  are  ever  at  com- 
mand^voiuble  and  impassioned  words.  Tears  flow 
readily.  The  expressive  features  exhibit  every  pass- 
ing shade  of  thought.  Every  thought  and  every  feel- 
ing plays  upon  the  surface ;  everything  that  is  sown 
springs  up  at  once,  with  vehement  vegetation.  But 
slightness  and  inconstancy  go  together  with  violence. 
"  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth."  .  True,  but  also  out  of  the  emptiness  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  can  speak  even  more  volubly.  He 
who  can  always  find  the  word  which  is  appropriate 
and  adequate  to  liis  emotions  is  not  the  man  whose 
emotions  are  deepest:  warmth  of  feeling  is  one  thing 
—  permanence  is  another:  On  Tuesday  last,  they 
who  went  to  the  table  most  moved  and  touched  were 
not  necessarily  those  who  raised  in  a  wise  observer'a 
breast  the  strongest  hope  of  persistence  in  the  life  of 

Christ     Bather  those  who  were  cairn  and  subdued: 
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tliEt  wliioli  springs  up  quickly  often  does  eo  merely 
from  thie,  that  it  has  no  depth  of  earth  to  give  it  room 
to  strike  its  roots  down  and  deep. 

A  ypnng  man  of  this  stamp  came  to  Christ  —  run- 
ning, kneeling,  full  of  warm  expressions,  engaging 
gestures,  and  professed  admiration,  worshipping  and 
saying,  good  Master  1  Lovable  and  interesting  as 
such  always  are,  Jesus  loved  him.  But  it  lay  all 
upon  the  surface — ^  withered  away  when  the  depth  of 
its  meaning  was  explored.  The  test  of  self-sacrifice 
was  applied  to  his  apparent  love.  He  was  ready  for 
anything.  Well,  go,  sell  that  thou  hast.  It  had 
spieling  up  quickly:  but  it  withered  because  it  had  no 
root. 

And  that  is  another  stroke  of  truth  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  this  character.  Not  wealth  or  comfort  is  the 
bane  of  its  religion:  but  "when  tribulation  or  perse- 
cution ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  they 
are  offended,"  A  pleasant,  sunny  religion  would  be 
the  life  to  suit  them.  "  They  receive  the  Word  with 
joy."  So  long  as?  they  have  happiness  they  can  love 
God  —  feel  very  grateful,  and  expand  with  generous 
emotions.  But  when  God  speaks  as  to  Job  out  of 
■tiiQ  whirlwind,  and  the  sun  is  swept  from  the  face  of 
their  heaveti,  and.  the  sharp  Cross  is  the  only  object 
left  in  the  dreary  landscape,  and  the  world  blames, 
and  friends  wound  the  wounded  with  cold  speech  and 
hollow  commonplaces,  what  is  there  in  superficial 
religion  to  keep  the  heart  in  its  place,  and  vigorous 
Still? 

Another  point.  Not  without  significance  is  it  rep- 
resented that  the  superficial  character  is  connected 
with  the  hard  heart.     Beneath  the  light,  thin  sur&co 
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of  easily  stirred  dust  lies  the  bed  of  rock.  The  sha^ 
low  ground  was  stony  gi'ound.  And  it  ia  among  the 
children  of  light  enjoyment  and  unsettled  life  that  we 
must  look  for  etony  heartlessneas :  —  not  in  the  world 
of  husineas  —  not  among  the  poor,  crushed  to  the 
earth  by  privation  and  suffering.  That  hardens  the 
character,  but  often  leaves  the  heart  soft.  If  you 
wish  to  know  what  hoUowness  and  heartlessneas  are, 
you  must  seek  for  them  in  the  world  of  hght,  elegant, 
Buperficial  fashion,  where  frivolity  has  turned  the 
heart  into  a  rock-bed  of  selfishness.  Say  what  men 
will  of  the  heartlessness  of  trade,  it  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  heartleasnesa  of  fashion..  Say  what 
i,bey  will  of  the  atheism  of  science,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
4theism  of  that  round  of  pleaanre  in  which  the  heart 
■lives:  dead  while  it  lives. 

3.  Once  more  r  impressions  come  to  nothing  when' 
the  mind  is  subjected  to  diasipatmg  influences,  and 
yields  to  them.     "  Some  fell  among  thorns." 

There  is  nutriment  enough  in  the  ground  for  thorns, 
and  enough  for  wheat ;  but  not  enough,  in  any  ground, 
for  botb  wheat  and  thorns.  The  agriculturist  thins 
his  nursery-ground,  and  the  farmer  weeds  his  field,  and 
the  gardener  removes  the  superfluous  grapes,  for  that 
very  reason :  in  order  that  the  dissipated  sap  may  be 
concentrated  in  a  few  plants  vigorously. 

So,  in  the  same  way,  the  heart  has  a  certain  power 
of  loving.  But  love,  dissipated  on  many  objects,  con- 
centrates itself  on  none.  God  or  the  world  —  not 
both.  "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters."  —  "  If  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him."  He  that,  has  learned  many  accomplishments 
j  generally  knows  none  thoroughly.     Multi- 
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fitriottsneBB  of  knowledge  ia  commonly  opposed  to 
dapth;  variety  of  affections  is  generjilly  not  fotmd 
with  infeneity. 

Two  classes  of  dissipating  influences  distract  such 
minds.  "  The  cares  of  tbis  world,  and  the  deceitfiil- 
ness  of  riches,  choke  the  Wofd."  The  cares  of  this 
world  —  its  petty,  trifling  distractions,  not  wrong  in 
themselyes,  simply  dissipating . —  filling  the  heart 
with  paltry  solicitudes  and  mean  anxieties  —  wear- 
ing, Martha  was  "  cumbered  with  much  serving." 
Her  household  and  domestic  duties,  real  duties,  di- 
vided her  heart  with  Christ.  The  time  of  danger, 
therefore,  is  when  life  expands  into  new  situations 
afld  larger  spheres,  bringing  with '  them  new  cares. 
It  is  not  in  the  earlier^tages  of  existence  that  these 
distractions  are  felt.  Thorns  sprang  up  and  choked 
the  wheat  as  th^  grew  together.  Ton  see  a  religious 
man  taking  up  a  new  pursuit  with  eagerness.  At 
first  no  danger  is  suspected.  But  it  is  a  distraction 
—  something  that  distracts  or  divides  —  he  has  be- 
come dissipated,  -and,  by  and  by,  you  remark  that 
his  zest  is  gone ;  he  is  no  longer  the  man  he  was. 
He  talks  as  before,  but  the  life  is  gone  from  what 
he  says  —  his  energies  are  frittere.d.  The  Word  is 
"  choked." 

Again ;  the  deceitfiihiess  of  riches  dissipate.  True 
as  always  to  nature,  never  exaggerating,  never  one- 
sided, Christ  does  not  say  that  such  religion  brings 
forth  no  fruit,  but  oUy  that  it  brings  none  to.  perfec- 
tion. A  fanatic  bans  all  wealth  and  all  worldly  care 
as  the  department  of  the  devil :  Christ  says,  "  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  trust  in  riches  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,"     He  does  not  say  the  diridei] 
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heart  has  no  religion,  but  it  is  a  dwarfed,  stunted,  fee- 
ble religion.  Many  eucb  a  Christian  do  you  find  aniqng 
the  rich  and  the  titled,  who,  as  a  less  encnmbered  man, 
might  have  been  a  resolute  soldier  of  the  Cross ;  but 
he  is  only  now  a  realization  of  the  old  Pagan  fable  — 
a  spiritual  giant  under  ^  mountain  of  gold.  0  1  many, 
many  such  we  meet  iu  our  higher  claaaes,  pining  with 
a  nameless  want,  pressed  by  heavy  laws  of  the  weari- 
ness of  existence,  strengthleae  in  the  midst  of  affluence, 
and  incapable  even  of  tasting  the  profusion  of  comfort 
which  is  heaped  around  them. 

'  There  is  a  way  God  their  Father  has  of  dealing  with 
such,  which  is  no  pleasant  thing  to  bear.  In  agricul- 
ture it  ia  called  weeding.  In  gardening  it  is  done  by 
pruning.  It  is  the  cutting  off ,  the  over-luxuriant 
shoots,  in  order  to  call  back  the  wandering  juices  into 
the  ihealthier  and  more  living  parts.  '  In  religion  it  is 
described  thus :  "  Every  branch  that  beareth  iruit  He 
purgeth."  ....  Lot  had  such  a  danger,  and  waa 
subjected  to  such  a  treatment.  A  quarrel  had  arisen 
between  Abraham's  herdsmen  and  his.  It  waa  neces- 
sary to  part.  Abraham,  in  that  noble  way  of  hia,  gave 
him,  the  choice  of  the  country  when  they  separated. 
Either  -hand  for  Abraham :  either  the  right  hand  or  the 
left :  —  what  cared  the  pilgrim  of  the  Invisible  for 
fertile  lands  or  rugged  sanda  ?  Lot  chose  wiaely,  as 
they  of  the  world  apeak.  Well,  if  this  world  be^  all, 
he  got  a  rich  soil,  became  a  prince,  had  kings  for  his 
society  and  neighbors.  It  waa  nothing  to  Lot  that 
"  the  men  of  the  land  were  sinners  before  the  Lord 
exceedingly  ;  "  —  enough  that  it  was  well  watered 
everywhere.  But  his  wife  became  enervated  by  volup 
tuousneas,  and  hia  children  tainted  with  ineradicable 
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corruption  —  the  moral  miasma  of  the  society  wherein 
he  had  made  his  home.  Two  warnings  God  gave  him. 
First,  his  home  and  property  were  spoiled  by  the 
enemy ;  then  came  the  fire  from  heaven ;  and  he  fled 
from  the  cities  of  the  plain  a  ruined  man.  His  wife 
locked  .back  with  lingering  regret  upon  the  splendid 
home  of  her  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  and  was  over- 
whelmed in  the  encrusting  salt;  his  children  carried 
with  them  into  a  new  world  the  plague^pot  of  that 
profligacy  which  had  been  the  child  of  affluence  and 
idleness ;  and  the  spirit  of  that  rain  of  fire  —  of  tha 
buried  Cities  of  the  Plain  —  rose  again  in  the  darkest 
of  the  crimes  which  the  Old  Testament  records,  to  poi- 
son the  new  society  at  its  very  fountain.  And  so  tha 
old  man  stood  at  last  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  a 
blackened  ruin  scathed  by  lightning,  —  over  the  grave 
of  his  wife,  and  the  shame  of  his  family  —  saved,  but 
only  so  as  by  fire. 

It  is  a  painful  thing  that  weeding  work.  "Bver^ 
branch  in  me  that  beareth  fruit,  He  purgeth  it,  that  il 
may  bring  forth  more  fruit."  The  keert  edge  of  God's 
pruning-knife  cuts  sheer  throught  No  weak  tender- 
ness stops  Him  whose  love  seeks  Goodness,  not  Com- 
fort, for  his  servants.  A  man's  distractions  are  in  his 
wealth,  and  perhaps  fire  or  failure'  make  him  bank- 
rupt: what  he  feels  is  God's  sharp  knife.  Pleasure 
has  dissipated  his  heart,. and  a  stricken  frame  forbids 
his  enjoying  pleasure ;  shattered  nerves  and  broken 
health  wear  out  the  life  of  life.  Or,  perhaps,  it  comes 
in  a  sharper,  sadder  form:  the  shaft  of  death  goes 
home  —  there  is  heard  the  wail  of  danger  in  his  home. 
And  then,  when  sickness  has  passed  on  to  hopeless- 
ness, and  hopelessness,  has  passed  on  to.  death,  tba 
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crushed  man  goes  into  the  chamber  of  the  dead  ;  and 
there,  when  he  shuts  down  the  lid  upon  the  coffin  of 
his  wife,  or  the  coffin  of  his  child,  his  heart  beg.ns  to 
tell  him  the  meanmg  of  all  this.  Thorns  had  been 
growing  in  his  heart,  and  the  sharp  knife  had  been '  at 
W|0i;l;  making  room;  but  by  an  awful  desolation — 
toBjing  up  and  cuttiBg  down,  that  the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul  may  not  be  choked. 

II.  I|or  the  permanence  of  religious  impressiona 
this  parable  suggests  three  requirements :  "  They .  on 
the  good,  ground  are  they  which,  in  an  honest  and 
good  heart,  having  heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  with  patience." 

1.  "  An  honest  and  good  heart."  Earnestness  :  that 
is,  sincerity  of  purpose.  Now,  sincerity  is  reckoned, 
by  an  exaggeration,  sometimes  the  only  virtue..  So 
that  a  man  be  sincere,  they  say,  it  matters  little  what 
he. thinks  or  what  he  is.  But  in  Truth  is  the  basis  of 
all.  goodness  ;  without  which,  goodness  of  any  kind  is 
impossible.  There  are  faidts  more  heinous,  but  none 
more  ruinous,  than  insincerity.  Subtle  minds,  which 
have  no  broad,,  firm  footing  on  reality,  lose  everything 
by  degrees,  and  may  be  transformed  into  any  shape  of 
eyi}.;  may  become  guilty  of  anything,  and  excuse  it  to 
themselves.  To  this  sincerity  is  given,  in  the  parable, 
success:  a  harvest  thirty-fold,  sixty-fold,  an  hundred- 
fold. 

This  earnestness  is  the  first  requisite  for  real  success 
in  everything.  Do  you  wish  to  become  rich? — You 
inay,  become  rich :  that  is,  if  you  desire  it  in  no  half- 
way, but  thoroughly.  A  miser  sacrifices  all  to  this 
single  passion ;  hoards  farthings,  and  dies  poss 
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of  wealth.  Do  you  wish  to  ntaater  any  scieTuse  or 
accomplisliment.  ?  —  Give  yourself  to  it,  and  it  lies 
beneath  your  feet.  Time  and  pains  will  do  anything. 
This  world  is  given  as  the  prize  for  the  men  in  earnest; 
and  that  which  is  true  of  this  world  ia  truer  still  of  the 
world  to  come.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth 
violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  Only  there 
is  this  difference.  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  knowledge, 
reputation,  circumstances  have  power  to  mar  the 
wisest  schemes.  The  hoard  of  years  may  be  lost  .n  a 
single  night.  The  wisdom  hived  up  by  a  whole  life 
may  perish  when  some  fever  impairs  memory.  But 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  where  inward  character 
is  the  prize,  no  chance  can  rob  earnestness  of  its 
exactly  proportioned  due  of  success.  "Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  There  is  no 
blight,  nor  mildew,  nor  scorching  sun,  nor  rain-deluge, 
which  can  turn  that  harvest  into  a  failure.  "  Lay  not 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth."  ....  Sow  for 
time,  and  probably  you  will  succeed  in  time.  Sow  the 
seed  of  Life,  —  humbleness,  pure-heartedness,  Love, — 
and,  in  the,  long  Eternity  which  lies  before  the  soulj 
every  minutest  grain  will  come  up  again  With  an 
increap«  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  an  hundred  fold. 

2.  Meditation  is  a  second  requisite  for  permanence. 
They  keep  the  word  which  they  have  heard. 

Now,  meditation  is  often  confounded  with  something 
which  only  partially  resembles  it.  Sometimes  we  sit 
in  a  kind  of  day-dream,  the  mind  expatiating  far  away 
into  vacancy,  while  minutes  and  houra  slip  by,  almost 
unmarked,  in  mere  vacuity.  That  is  not  meditation, 
bijt  revery,  —  a  state  to  which  the  soul  resigns  itself 
in  pure  passivity.    When  the  soul  is  absent  and  dream* 
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ing,  let  no  man  think  that  that  is  spiritual  meditation, 
or  anything  that  ia  spirituah 

Meditation  ia  partly  a  p^sive,  partly  an  active  state. 
Whoever  has  pondered  long  over  a  plan  which  he  ia 
anxious  to  accomplish,  without  distinctly  seeing  at  first 
the  way,  knowa  what  meditation  is.  The  subject  pre- 
sents itself  in  leisure  moments  spontaneously ;  but, 
then,  all  this  sets  the  mind  at  work —  contriving,  imag- 
ining, rejecting,  modifying.  It  is  in  this  way  that  one 
of  the  greatest  of  EngHsh  engineers,  a  man  uncouth 
and  unaccustomed  to  regular  discipline  of  mind,  is 
said  to  have  accomplished  his  most  marvellous  tri- 
umphsi  He  threw  bridges  over  almost  impracticable 
torrents,  and  pierced  the  eternal  mountains  for  hia 
viaducts.  Sometimes  a  difficulty  brought  all  the  work 
to  a  -pause  :  then  he  would  shut  himself  up  in  bis  room, 
eat  nothing,  apeak  to  no  one,  abandon  himself  intensely 
to  the  contemplation  of  that  on  which  his  heart  was 
set ;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  would  come 
forth  serene  and  calm^  walk  to  the  spot,  and  quietly 
give  orders  which  seemed  the  result  of  superhuman 
intuition.     This  was  meditation. 

He. knows,  again,  what  it  is,  who  has  ever  earnestly 
and  sincerely  loved  one  hving  human 'being.  The 
imageof  hia  friend  rises  unbidden  by  dayand  night, 
stands  before  his  soul  in  the  street  and  in  the  field, 
eomes  athwart  his  every  thought,  and  mixes  its  pres- 
ence with  his  every  plan.  So  far  all  is  passive.  But 
besides  this  be  plans  and  contrives  for  that  other's 
happiness;  tries  to  devise  what  would  give  pleasure; 
examines  his  own  conduct  and  conversation,  to  avoid 
that  which  can  by  any  possibility  give  pain.  This  Ja 
meditation. 
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Bo,  too,  is  meditation  on  religions  truth  carried  on. 
If  it  first  be  loved,  it  will  recur  spontaneoualy  to  the 
heart. 

Bin.  ti:dn  it  is  dwelt  on  till  it  receives  innumerable 
applications  ;  is  again  and  again  brought  up  to  the  sun 
and  tried  in  various  lights,  and  so  incorporates  itself 
with  the  realities  of  practical  existence. 

Meditation  is  done  in  silence.  By  it  we  renounce 
our  narrow  individuality,  and  expatiate  into  that  which 
is  infinite.  Only  in  the  sacreduess  of  inward  silence 
does  the  soul  truly  meet  the  secret,  hiding  God.  The 
strength  of  resolve,  which  afterwards  shapes  lifo  and 
mixes  itself  with  action,  is  the  fruit  of  those  sacred, 
solitary  moments.  There  is  a  divine  depth  in  silence. 
We  meet  God  alone. 

For  this  reason,  I  urged  it  upon  so  many  of  you  to 
spend  the  hours  previous  to  your  Confirmation  sepa- 
rate from  friends,  from  books,  from  everything  human, 
and  to  force  yourselves  into  the  Awful  Presence. 

Have  We  never  felt  how  human  presence,  if  frivo- 
lous, in  such  moments  frivolizes  the  soul,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  to  come  in  contact  with  any  thoughts 
whicfc  are  sublime,  or  drink  in  one  inspiration  which 
is  from  Heaven,  without  degrading  it,  even  though 
surrounded  by  aU  that  would  naturally  suggest  tender 
Mid- awful  feeling,  when  such  are  by? 

It  isi  not  the  number  of  books  you  read,  nor  the 
variety  of  sermons  which  you  hear,  nor  the  amount  of 
religious  conversation  in  which  you  mix ;  but  it  is  the 
freqoiency  and  the  earnestness  with  which  you  medi- 
tate on  these  things,  tiU  the  truth  which  may  be  in 
theni.  becomes  your  own,  and  part  of  your  c  wn  being, 
that  insures  your  spiritual  growth. 
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3.  The  third  requisite  is  endurance.  "  They  bring 
forth  fruit  with  patience."  Patience  is  of  two  kinds. 
There  is  an  active  and  there  ie  a  passive  endurance. 
The  former  is  a  masculine,  the  latter  for  the  most  part 
a  feminine  virtue.  Female  patience  is  exhibited  chiefly 
in  fortitude ;  in  bearing  pain  and  sorrow  meekly,  with 
out  complaining.  In  the  old  Hebrew  life  female  en 
durance  shines  almost  as  brightly  as  in  any  life  which 
Christianity  itself  can  mould.  Hannah,  under  the 
provocations  and  tannts  of  her  rival,  answering  not 
again  herhusfaand's  rebuke,  humbly  replying  to  Eli's 
unjust  blame,  is  true  to  the  type  of  womanly  endur- 
ance. For  the  type  of  man's  endurance  you  may  look 
to  the  patience  of  the  early  Christians  under  persecu- 
tion. They  came  away  from  the  Sanhedrim  to  endure 
and  bear ;  but  it  was  to  bear  as  conquerora  rushing  on 
to  victory,  preaching  the  truth  with  all  boldness,  and 
deiying  the  power  of  the  united  world  to  silence 
them.  These  two  diverse  qualities  are  joined  in  One, 
and  only  One  of  woman  bom,  in  perfection.  One 
there  was  in  whom  human  nature  was  exhibited  in  all 
its  elements  symmetrically  complete :  One  in  whom, 
as  I  lately  said,  there  met  aU  that  was  manliest  and  all 
that*  was  most  womanly.  His  endurance  of  pain  and 
grief  was  that  of  the  woman  rather  than  the  man.  A 
tender  spirit  dissolving  into  tears,  meeting  the  dark 
hour  not  with  the  stem  "defiance  of  .the  man  and  the 
stoic,  but  with  gentleness,  and  trust,  and  love,  and 
shrin.Ting,  hke  a  woman.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
question  in  PUate's  judgmentrhall,  or  the  mockeries  of 
Herod's  men  of  war,  or  the  diecuesion  with  the  Phar- 
isees, or  the  exposure  of  the  hollow  falsehoods  by 
which  social,  domestic,  and  religious  life  were  s 
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tlie.  womaix  lias  disappeared,  and  the  hardy  resolution 
of  the  Man,  with  more  than  manly  daring,  is  found  in 
test,  stead.  This  is  the  "  patience  "  for  us  to  cultivate : 
Ta  bear  and  to  pereevere.  However  dark  and  profit- 
lees,,  hoitrever  painful  and  weary,  existence  may  have 
become ;  however  any  man,  like  Elijah,  may  be  tempted 
to  cast  himself  beneath, the  juniper-tree  and  eay,  "  It 
is  enou^:  now,  0  Lord  I"  —  life  is  not  done,  and  oui 
Christian  character  is  not,  won,  so  long  as  God  has 
anything  left  for  us  to  enffer,  or  anything  left,  for  ua 
to  do. 
..patience,  however,  has  another  meaning.  It  is  the 
opposite  of  that  impatience  which  cannot  wait.  This 
ijone  of  the  difficidties  of  spiritual  life.  We  are  dis- 
appointed if  the. harvest  do  not  come  at  once. 

Last  Tuesday,  doubtless,  you  thought  that  all  was 
done,  and  that  there  would  be  no  more  felliag  back. 

Alas  1  a  little  experience  will  correct  that.  If  the 
husbandman,  disappointed  at  the  delay  which  ensues 
before  the  blade  breaks  the  soil,  were  to  rake  away 
the  .earth  to  examine  if  germination  were  going  on, 
he  would  have  a  poor  harvest.  He  must  have  "  long 
patience,  tiU  he  receive  the  early  and  the  latter  rain." 
The  winter  frost  muot  mellow  the  seed  lying  in  the 
genial  bosom  of  the  earth:  the  rains  of  spring  must 
swell  it,  and  the  suns  of  summer  mature  it.  So  with 
you..  It  is  the  work  of. a  long  life  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian. Miiny,  0,  many  a  time,  are  we  tempted  to  say, 
"  I  make  no  progress  at  all.  .  It  is  only  failure  after 
feilure.  Nothing  grows."  Now  look  at  the  sea  when 
the  flood  is  coming  in.  Go  and  stand  by  the  sea- 
beach,  and  you  will  think  that  the  Ceaseless  flux  and 
leflux  ia  but  retrogression  equal  to  the  advance.     But 
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look  again  in  an  hour's  time,  and  the  whole  ocean  uaa 
advanced.  Every  advance  has  been  beyond  the  last, 
and  every  retrograde  movement  has  been  an  imper- 
ceptible trifle  less  than  the  last  This  is  progress ;  to. 
be  estimated  at  the  end  of  hours,  not  minutes.  And 
this  is  Christian  progress.  Many  a  fluctuation  many 
a  backward  motion  with  a  rash  at  times  so  vehement 
that  all  seems  lost ;  but,  if  the  Eternal  work  be  real, 
every  feilure  has  been  areal  gain,  and  the  next  doss 
not  carry  us  so  far  back  as  we  were  before.  Every 
advance  is  a  real  gain,  and  part  of  it  is  never  lost. 
Both  when  we  advance  and  when  we  fail,  we  gain. 
We  are  nearer  to  God  than  we  were.  The  flood  of 
spirit-hfe  has  carried  us  up  higher  on  the  everlasting 
shores,  where  the  waves  of  Ufe  beat  no  more,  and  its 
fluctuations  end,  and  all  is  safe  at  last.  "  This  is  tbe 
fiiith  and  patience  of  the  saints." 

It  was  because  of  the  second  of  these  requirements. 
Meditation,  that  I  was  anxious  we  should  meet  on  Sun- 
day next  for  an  early  communion,  at  eight  o'clock.  I 
desire  that  the  candidates  may  have  a  more  solemn  and 
definite  communion  of  their  own,  with  few  others 
present  except  their  own  relations  and  friends.  In 
sOence  and  quietness,  we  will  meet  together  then. 
Before  the  world  has  put  on  its  full  robe  of  light,  and 
before  tbe  busy  gay  crowd  have  begun  to  throng  oor 
streets,  —  before  the  distractions  of  the  day  begm,  we 
wHl  consecrate  the  early  freshness  of  our  souls  —  un- 
trodden, unhardened,  undissipated — to  God,  We  will 
meet  in  tbe  simplicity  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood. 
We  will  have  communion  in  a  sacred  meal  which  shall 
exhibit  as  nearly  as 'may  be  the  idea  of  family  affeo- 
tion.     Te  that  are  beginning  hfe,  and  we  who  know 
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Bomething  of  it, — ye  toat  offer  yourselves  for  tlie  first 
time  at  that  table,  and  we  who,  after  Bad  experience 
and  repeated  failure,  still  desire  again  to  renew  our 
aspirations  and  our  vows  to  Him, — we  will  come  and 
breathe  together  that  prayer,  which  I  commended  to 
ycu  at  your  confirmation, — "  Our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven — ^lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  as 
from  evil." 
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Qeh.  xxxii  29,  29.  —  "  And  ha  said,  Thj  name  shall  he  oalled  so  mora 
Jacob,  but  Israel  ;  for  as  a  prince  hast  tbou  power  with  God  ancl 
with  met),  and  hast  prevaQed.  And  Jacob  asked  him,  and  said,  Tel} 
me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name.  And  he  swd,  Wherefbre  is  it  that  thon 
dost  ask  after  my  name  T    And  he  blessed  liim  there. ' ' 

The  complexion  of  this  story  is  pecnliarly  Jewish. 
It  contained  three  points  which  were  specially  inter- 
esting to  every  Jew  in  a  national  point  of  view.  It 
explained  to  him  why  he  was  called  Israelite.  It 
traced  the  origin  of  his  own  name,  Israelite,  to  a  dis- 
tant ancestor,  who  had  signally  exhibited  religious 
8trength,'and  been,  in  the  language  of  those  times,  a 
wrestler  with  God,  from  whence  he  had  obtained  the 
name  Israel.  It  cast  much  deep  and  cnrions  inter- 
est round  an  othe-rwise  insignificant  village,  Peniel, 
where  this  transaction  had  taken  place,  and  whicn 
derived  its  name  from  it,  —  Peniel,"the  face  of  God. 
And,  besides,  it  explained  the  origin  of  a  singular 
custom,  which  might  seem  a  superstitious  one,  of  no' 
suffering  a  particular  muscle  to  be  eaten,  and  regard 
ing  it  with  a  kind  of  religious  awe,  as  the  part  in 
which  Jacob  was  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  in- 
jnred  by  the  earnest  tension  of  his  frame  during  this 
(QO) 
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struggle.  So  far  all  is  Jewish,  narrow,  merely  of  local 
intereet.  E»>sides  this,  much  of  the  story  is  evidently 
mythical. 

It  is  clear  at  ouce  that  it  belongs  to  that  earlier 
period  of  literature  when  traditions  are  preserved  in  a 
poetical  shape,  adapted  to  the  rude  conceptions  of  the 
day,  but  enshrining  an  inner  and  a  deep  truth.  To 
disengage  this  truth  from  the  form  in  which  it  is 
encased,  is  the  duty  of  the  expositor. 

Now,  putting  aside  the  form  of  this  narrative,  and 
looking  into  the  heart  and  meaning  of  it,  it  will 
become  apparent  that  we  have  no  longer  anything 
infiiDtine,  or  Jewish,  or  of  limited  interest,  but  a  wide 
truth,  —  wide  as  human  nature;  and  that  there  is 
before  us  the  record  of  an  inward  spiritual  struggle, 
as  real  now  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  then ;  as 
real  in  every  earnest  man  as  it  was  in  the  history  of 
Jacob. 

We  take  these  points : 

I.  The  nameless  secret  of  Existence. 

II.  The  revelation  of  that  secret  to  the  Soul. 

The  circumstances  which  preceded  this  event  were 
these :  More  than  twenty  years  before,  Jacob  had 
been  guilty  of  a  deliberate  sin.  He  had  deceived  his 
father;  he  had  over-reached  his  free-spirited,  impet- 
uous, open-hearted  brother  Esau.  Never,  during  all 
those  twenty  years,  had  be  seen  the  man  whom  he 
had  injured.  But  now,  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
his  native  country,  news  was  brought  to  him  of  his 
brother's  approach,  which"  made  a  meeting  inevitabla 
Jacob  made  ail  his  dispositions  and  arrangements  to 
prepare  for  the  worst.  He  sent  over  the  brook  Jabbok 
fii-Bt  the  part  of  his  family  whom  he  valued  least,  and 
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wlio  would  be  the  first  to  meet  Esau ;  then  those  whom 
he  loved  most,  that,  in  the  event  of  danger,  they 
might  have  the  greatest  facility  in  vescaping ;  then 
Jacob  was  left  alone  in  the  stiU,  dark  night.  It  was 
one  of  those  moments  in  existence  when  a  crisis  la 
before  us,  to  which  great  and  pregnant  issues  are 
linked ;  when  all  haa  been  done  that  foresight  can 
devise,  and,  the  hour  of  action  being  past,  the  instant 
of  reaction  has  come.  Then  the  soul  is  left  passive 
and  helpless,  gazing  face  to  face  Upon  the  anticipater* 
and  dreadful  moment  which  ia  slowly  moving  on.  I 
is  ;in- these  hours  that,  having  gone  through  in  imag- 
ination the  whole  circle  of  our  resources,  and  found 
them  nothing,  and  ourselves  powerless,  as  in  the  hands 
of  a  destiny,  there  corner  a  strange  and  nameless 
dread,  a  horrible' feeh'ng  of  insecurity,  which  gives,  the 
coosciouanesa  of  a  want,  and  forces  us  to  feel  ont  into 
the  abyss  for  something  that  is  mightier  than  flesh  and 
olood  to  lean  upon. 

Then,  therefore,  it  waa  that  there  came  the  moment 
of  a  conflict  within  the  soul  of  Jacob,  so  terrible  and 
80.  violent  that  it, seemed  an  actual  struggle  with  a 
living  man.  In  the  darkness  he  had  heard  a  Voice, 
and  ettme  in  contact  with  a  Form,  and  felt  a  Presence, 
the  reality  of  which  there  was  no  mistaking.  Now, 
to  the  unscientific  mind,  that  which  is  real  seems  to 
be  necessarily'  material  too.  What  wonder  if,  to  the 
unscientific  mind  of  Jacob,  this  conflict,  so  real,  and 
attended  in  his  person  with  such  tangible  results, 
all  human  and  material  —  a  conflict  with  a 
i  antagonist  1  What  wonder  ■  if  tradition  pre 
served  it  in  such  &  form?  Suppose  we  admit  that  the 
Being  whose  awful  presence  Jacob  felt  had  no  Form 
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wHcii  could  be  grappled  by  a  human  band,  —  is  it  less 
real  for  tbat  ?  Are  there  no  realities  but  those  which 
the  hand  can  touch  and  the  eye  see  ? 

Jacob  in  that  hour  felt  the  dark  secret  and  mystery 
of  existence. 

Upon  this  I  shall  make  three  remarks. 
.  1.  The  first  has  leference  to  the  contia^t  observable 
between  this  and  a  toimei  revelation  made  to  Jacob  s 
Boiil.  ,  This  was  not  the  flist  time  it  had  iound  itself 
face,  to  face  with  God  Twenty  years  before,  he  had 
se^n  in  vision  a  liddei  reared  against  the  sky  and 
angels  ascending  and  de^ioending  on  it  Exceedingly 
remarkable.  Immediately  after  his  tiansgression,  when 
leaving  his  father  s  home,  a  banished  man,  to  be  a 
wanderer  for  many  jeaii,  this  fiist  meeting  took 
place.  Fresh  from  his  sin,  God  met  him  m  tendei 
ness  and  forgiveness  He  &a.w  the  token  -n  hn.h  told 
him  that  all  communicition  between  hedvcn  and 
earth  was  not  seveied  The  wa\  was  clear  tnd  nnim 
peded.stili.  Messages  of  reciprocated  love  might 
pass  between  the  Fither  ind  Hts  smfui  child,  at-  the 
angels  in  ,the  dream  ascended  and  descended  on  the 
visionary  ladder.  The  po«sibi!ity  of  sainthnesa  was 
not  forfeited.  All  that  the  Vi«ion  taught  him  Then 
took  place  that  touching  Covenant,  m  which  Jacob 
bounds  himself  to  serve  grafcefiUly  his  father's  God, 
and  vowed  the  vow  of  a  consecrated  heart  to  HinL 
AH  that  was  .  now  pa^t  After  twenty  years,  God 
met  him  again  ;  but  this  second  intercour'<e  was  of  a 
very  different  chaiacter  It  was  no  longer  God  the 
Forgiver,  God  the  Piotector,  God  the  covenanting 
Love,  tkit.met  Jacob,  but  Gpd  the  Awful,  the  Un 
iiamiibi©),  whose    breath    biaate,  and  at  whose  tpngh 
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the  fleah  of  the  mortal  shrinks  and  ahrivela  np.  This 
IB  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. You  would  have  expected  the  .darker  viaiou 
of  experience  to  come  first.  First  the  etorm-stniggle 
of  the  soul ;  then  the  Yision  of  Peace.  It  was  exactly 
the  reverse. 

■  Yet  all  this,  tried  by  experience,  is  a  most  true  and 
living  account.  The  awful  feelings  about  Life  and 
God  are  rmt  those  which  characterize  our  earlier 
years,  It  is  quite  natural  that,  in  the  first  espousals 
of  the  eoul  in  its:  freshness  to  God,  bright  and  hopeful 
feelin-gs  should  be  the  predominant  or  the  only  ones, 
Joy  marks,  and  ought  to  mark,  early  religion.  Nay, 
by  God's  merciful  arrangement,  even  sin  is  not  that 
crushing  thing  in  early  life  which  it  sometimes  be- 
comes in  later  years,  when  we  mourn  not  so  much  a 
calculable  number  of  sinful  acts,  as  a  deep,  pervading 
sinfulness.  Remorse  does  not  coiTodo  with  its  evil 
power  then.  Forgiveness  is  not  only  granted,  but 
consciously  and  joyishly  felt.  It  is  as  life  matures 
that  the  weight  of  life,  the  burden  of  this  uninteUigi- 
ble  world,  and  the  mystery  of  the  bidden  God,  are 
felt. 

A  vast  amount  of  insincerity  is  produced  t^  mistak- 
"ing  this.  We  expect  in  the  religion  of  the  cfiild  the 
experienoe  which  can  only  be  true  in  the  reli^on  of 
the  man.  We  force  into  their  lips  the  language  which 
describes' the  wrestling  of  the  soul  with  God.  It  is 
twenty  years  too  soon.  God,  in  his  awfulness,  the 
thought  of  mystery  which  scathes  the  soul  —  how  can 
they  know  that  yet,  before  they  have  got  the  thews 
Mid  sinews  of  the  man's  heart  to  master  such  a 
thought  ?    They  know  nothing  yet  —  they  ought  tc 
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.toow-  nothing  yet  —  of  God,  but  as  the  Father  who  is 
around  their  beds ;  they  ought  to  see  nothing  yet  but 
Heaven  opened,  and  angela  ascending  and  descending. 

This  moniing,  my  young  brethren,  you  presented 
yoaraelves  at  the  Communion  Table  for  the  first  time. 
Some  of  you,  we  trust,  were  conscious  of  meeting 
God.  Only  let  us  not  confound  the  dates  of  Christian 
experience.  If-you  did,  itjsvaa  not  aa  Jacob  met  God 
on- this  occasion,  but  rather  as  he  met  Him  on  the 
earlier  one.  It  were  only  a  miserable  forcing  of 
insincerity  upon  you  to  require  that  this  solemn,  fear- 
fal  sensation  of  his  should  be  yours.  Eather,  we 
trust,  you  felt  God  present  as  the  Lord  of  Love.  A. 
ladder  was  msed  for  you  to  Heaven,  0  I  we  trust 
that  the  feeiling  in  some  cases,  at  least,  was  this,  —  as 
of  angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  a  child  of 
God. 

2.  Again,  I  remark,  that  the  end  and  aim  ol  Jacob's 
struggle  was  to  know  the  name  of  God.  "  Tell  me,  1 
pray  thee.  Thy  Name."  A  very  unimportant  desire,  at 
first  sight.  I'or  what  signifies  a  name?  In  these 
days,  when  names  are  only  epithets,  it  signifies  noth- 
ing. "  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,"  as  the  "  Universal 
Prayer  "  insinuates,  are  all  the  same.  Now,  to  assert 
that  it  matters  not  whether  God  be  called.  Jehovah, 
Jove,  or  Lord,  is  true,  if  it  mean  this,  that  a  devout 
and  earnest  heart  is  accepted  by  God,  let  the  name  bo 
what  it  will  by  which  He  is  addressed.  But  if  it  mean 
that  Jove  and  Jehovah  express  the  same  Being,  —  that 
the  character  of  Him  whom  the  Pagan  worshipped 
was  the  same  as  the  character  of  Him  whom  Israel 
adored  under  the  name  of  Jehovah,  —  that  they  refer 
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to  the  same  group  of  ideas,  —  or  that  r 
are  but  names,  then  we  muet  look  much  d 

In  the  Hebrew  history  are  discernible  three  periods 
distinctly  marked,  in  which  names  and  words  bore 
very  different  characters.  These  three,  it  has  been 
observed  by  acute  philologists,  correspond  to  the. 
periods  in  which  the  nation  bore  the  three -different 
appellations  of  Hebrews,  Israelites,  Jews. 
'-  In  the  first  of  these  periods,  names  meant  truths, 
and  words  were  the  symbols  of  realities.-  Th6  char- 
acteristics of  the  names  given  then  were  simpifcity 
and  sincerity.  They  were  drawn  from  a  few  simple 
sources*  either  from  some  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual,'as  Jacob,  the  sapplanter,  or  Moses,  drawn 
from  the  water ;  or  from  the  idea  of  family,  as  Ben- 
jamin, the  son  of  my  right  hand ;  or  from  the  coiicep- 
tion  of  the  tribe  or  nation,  then  gradually  consolidat 
ing  itself;  or,  lastly,  from  the  religious  idea  of  G-od, 
But  in  this  case  not  the  highest  notion  of  God,  —  not 
Jah  or  Jehovah,  but  simply  the  earlier  and  simple  idea 
of  Deity :  El.  Israel,  the  prince  of  El ;  Peniel,  thfi 
face  of  El. 

In  these  days  names  were  real,  but-  the  conceptions 
they  contained  were  Hot  the  loftiest. 

The  second  period  begins  iibout' the  time  di  the 
departure  from  Egypt,  and  it  is  characterized  by  una^ 
bated  simplicity,  with  the  addition  of  sublimer  thought, 
and  feeling  more'  intensely  religious.  The  heart  of 
the  nation  was  big  with  mighty  and  new  religious 
tiTith,  and  the  feelings  with  which  the  national  heart 
was  swelling  found  vent  in  the  names  which  werfe 
given  abundantly;'  God,'Under  His  natae  Jahj' th'6 
noblest  assemblage  of  soir'taal  truths  yet  conceived, 
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■  theiiadjuncit  to  names  of  places  and  persons, 
■Oshea's  name  is  changed  into  Jehoshua. 

ObserTe,  moreover,  that  in  this  period  there  was  no  fe*- 
tidious,  over-refined  chariness  in  tlie  use  of  that  name. 
Men  conscious  of  deep  and  real  reverence  are  not  fear- 
ful ,of  the  appearance  of  irreverence.  The  word  beCftme 
ftiOommon  word,  as  it  always  may,  so  long  as  it  is  fdt, 
and  awe  is  real.  .  A  mighty  cedax  was  called  a  cedar  of 
Jehovah,  ■^- a  lofty  mountain,  a  mountain  of  Jehovah. 
HumsM'  beauty  even  was  praised  hy  such  ari  epiSiet. 
Moses  was  divinely  feir,  beautifiil  to  God.  The  Eternal 
Name  became  an  adjunct.  No  beauty,  no  greatness, 
no  goodness,  was  conceivable,  except  as  emanating  from 
Him !  therefure  His  name  was  fr^ly  but  most  devoutly 
used. 

Like  the  earlier  period,  in  this,  too,  words  mean  real- 
ities ;  but,  unlike  the  earlier  period,  they  are  impreg- 
nated with  deeper  religious  thought. 

The  third  period  was  at  its  zenith  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  —  words  had  lot  their  meaning,  and  shared 
the  hollow,  unreal  state  of  all  things.  A  man's  name 
might  be  Judas,  and  still  he  might  be  a  traitor.  A 
man  might  be  called  Pharisee,  exclusively  reKgions, 
and  yet  the  name  might  only  cover  the  hollowness  -  of 
hypocrisy ;  or,  he  might  be  called  most  noble  Festus, 
and  be  the  meanest  tyrant  that  ever  sat  upon  a  pi» 
copsular  chair.  This  i^  the  period  in  which  every 
keen  and  wise  observer  knows  that  the  decay  of  na- 
tional religious  feeling  has  begun.  That  decay  in  the 
meaning  of  words,  that  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
the  ideas  for  which  they  stand,  is  a  certain  mark  of 
this.  The  debasement  of  a  language  is  a  sure  mark 
of  tlie  deba&ement  of  a  nation.     The  insincerity  of  a 
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laiDgiiage  is  a  proof  of  tlie  iosincerity  of  a  nation ;  for 
a  time  comes  in  the  history  of  a  nation  when  words  no 
longer  stand  for  things ;  when  names  are  given  for  the 
sake,  of  an  euphonious  sound,  and  when  titles  arc  but 
the  epithets  of  unmeaning  courtesy ;  —  a  time  when 
Majesty,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Most  Noble,  Wor- 
shipful, and  Honorable,  not  only  mean  nothing,  but 
do  not  flush  the  cheek  with  the  shan/e  of  convicted 
falsehood  when  they  are  worn  as  empty  ornaments. 

The  Name  of  God  shares  this  fate.  A  nation  may 
reach  the  state  m  which  the  Eternal  Name  can  bo 
used  to  point  a  sentence,  or  adorn  a  familiar  conver- 
sation; and  no  longer  shock  the  ear  with  the  sound  of 
blasphemy,  because  In  good  truth  the  Name  no  longer 
stands  for  the  Highest,  but  for  a  meaner  conception, 
an  idol  of  the  debased  mind,  •£.  g.  In  a  foreign  lan- 
guage,, the  language  of  a  light  and  irreligious  people, 
the  Eternal  Name  can  be  used  as  a  hght  expletive  and 
conversational  ejaculation,  and  not  shock  any  religious 
sensibihty.  You  could  not  do  that  in  English.  It 
would  sound  like  a  blasphemy  to  say,  in  light  talk.  My 
God  I  or,  Good  God  I  Your  flesh  would  creep  at 
hearing  it.  But  in  that  language  the  word  has  lost 
its  sacredness,  because  it  has  lost  its  meaning.  It 
means  no  more  than  Jove  or  Baal.  It  means  a  Being 
whose  existence  has  become  a  nursery  fable.  No  mai- 
vel  that  we  are  taught  to  pray,  "Hallowed  be  Thy 
Name."  We  cannot  pray 'a  deeper  prayer  for  our 
country  than  to  say,  Never  may  that  Name  in  Eng. 
lish  stand  for  a  lower,  idea  than  it  stands  for  now. 
There  is  a  solemn  power  in  worda,  because  words 
are  the  expression  of  character.  "  By  thy  worda 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thoa  shalt 
be  condemned." 
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Y©t^  ill  this  period,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
Solemnity  of  the  idea  was  gone,  reverence  was  scra- 
pnlonsly  paid  to  the  corpse-like  word  which  remained 
and  had  once  enclosed  it.  In  that  hollow,  artificial 
age,  the  Jew  would  wipe  hia  pen  before  he  ventured 
to' write  the  Name — he  would  leave  out  the  vowels  of 
the  sacred  Jehovah,  and  substitute  those  of  the  less 
sadred  Elohim,  In  that  kind  of  age,  too,  men  bow  to 
the  name  of  Jesua  often  just  in  that  proportion  in 
which  they  have  ceased  to  recognize  His  true  grand- 
•Sar  and  miijesty  of  character. 

In  Such  an  age,  it  would  be  indeed  preposterous  to 
spend  the  strength  upon'  an  inqiiiry  such  as  this:; — 
"  Tell' '  me  Thy  Name  ?  "  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  — 
ivhat  matter?  But  Jacob  did  not  live  in  this  third 
period,  when  names  meant  nothing ;  nor  did  he  live  in 
th'e  Second,  when  words  contained  the  deepe3t  truth 
the  nation  is  ever  destined  to  receive.  But  he  hved 
in  the  first  age,  when  men  are  sincere,  and  truthful, 
and  earnest,  and  names  exhibit  character.  To  tell 
Jacob'  the  Name  of  God  was  to  reveal  to'  him  what 
God  is,  and  who. 

3,  I  observe  a  third  thing.  This  desire  of  Jacob's 
was  not  the  one  we  should  naturally  have  expected  oil 
such'  an  occasion.  He  is  alone ;  his  past  lault  ia 
coming  retributively  on  a  guilty  conscierice;  he 
dreads  the  meeting  with  hia  brother.  His  sonl  is 
agonized  with  that,  and  that  we  naturally  ex|,ect  wil' 
be  the  subject  and  the  burden  of  his  prayer.  No  such 
thing  1  Not  a  word  about  Esau  —  not  a  word  about 
personal  danger  at  all.  All  that  is  baniehed  completely 
for  the  time,  and  deeper  thoughta  are  grappling' with 
hia  soul.     To  get  safe  through  to-morrow  ?     No;  no 
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no!  To  be  blessed  by  God  —  to  ktiow  Him,  and  what 
He  is  —  that  ia  the  battle  of  Jacob's  soul  from  sunset 
tiJl  the  dawn  of  day. 

And  that  ia  our  struggle^ — the  straggle.  Let  any 
true  man  go  doi^^n  into  the  deeps  of  hia  own  being, 
and  anewet'  us,  —  What  is  the  cry  that  comes  from  the 
most  real  part  of  his  nature?  Is  it  the  cry  for  daily 
bread  ?  Jacob  asked  for  that  in  his  first  comnmning 
*ith  God  —  preservation,  safety.  Is  it  even  this,— ^ 
to:be  forgiven  our  sins?  Jacob  had  a  sin  to  b6  for- 
given, and  in  that  most  solemn  momfen't  of  his  esist- 
etcehe  did  not  aAy  a  ayDabre  about  it.  Or  ia  it  this', — 
"  HaBowed  be  Thy  Name  "  ?  No,  my  brethren.  Out 
of  our'  frail  and  yet  sublime  humanity,  the  demand 
that  rises  in  the  earthlier' boUra  of  our  religion  may  be 
thifiy-^^— Save  my  soul;  but  in  the  most  tmearthly  mo- 
■mentsit  is  thia;-^"Tell  me  Thy  Name,"  We  move 
through  a  world  of  mystery ;  and  the  deepest  question 
is,— Whait  is  the  Being  that  is  ever  near,  sometimes 
felt,  never  seen ;  that  which  has  haunted  us  from  child- 
hood with  a  dream  of  something  surpassingly  feii", 
which  ha'a  never  yet  been  reahzed ;  that  which  sWfiepa 
through  the  sOul  at  times  as  a  desolation,  like  the  blast 
from  the  winga  of  the'  Adgel  of  Death,  leaving  us 
stricken  and  aileut  in  Our  ■ionehness ;  that  which  has 
touched  Ua  in  our  tenderest  point,  and  the  flesh'  has 
quivered  with  agony,  and  our  mortal  affections  have 
shrivelled  up  with  pain ;  that  which  comes  to  Us  in 
aspirations  of  nobleness,  and  conceptions  of  super- 
human excellence  ?  Shall  we  say  It,  or  He  ?  What  h 
It?  Who  is  He?  Those  anticipations  of  Immortality 
and  God  —  what  are  they?  Are  they  the  mere  throb 
hings  of  my  own  heart,  heard  and  mistaken  for  a  liv 
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iiig  eomething  beaide  me?  Are  they  the  soimd'.of  my 
own  wishes  echoing  through  the  vast  void  of  Nothing- 
ness? or,  shall  I  call  them  God,  Father,  Spirit,  Love? 
A  living  Being  within  me  or  outside  me  ?  Tell  me 
Thy  .Name,  thou  awful  mystwy  of  Loveliness  I  That 
is  the  struggle  of  all  earnest  hfe. 
■  '■We  come  now  to 

n.  The  revelation  of  the  Mystery. 

1.  It  was  revealed  by  awe.  Very  significsantly  ar* 
we  told  that  the  Divine  antagonist  seemed  as  it  wer* 
anxious  to  depart,  as  the  day  was  about  to  dawn ;  (tnd 
that  Jacob  held  him  more  convulsively  fast,  as  if  aware 
that  the  daylight  was  likely  to  rob  him  of  his  anticir 
pated  blessing ;  in  which  there  seems  concealed  a  yefy 
deep  .traith.  God  is  approached  more  nearly  in  tbat 
which  is  indefinite  than  in  that  which  is  definite  ftild 
distinct.  He  is  felt  in  awe,  and  wonder,  and-  worsMPj 
rathpr  than  in  clear  conceptions.  There  ig  a  senge  j^i 
which  darkness  has  more  of  God  thau  light  has.  .  ^9 
dwells  in  the  thick  darkness./  Moments  of.tgndert 
vague  mystery  often  bring  distinctly  the  feeling,  pf 
His  presence.  When  day  breaks  and  distiaotnesa 
comes,  the  Divine  has  evaporated  from  the  soul  like 
morning  dew.  In  sorrow,  haunted  by  uncertain. pje- 
1,  we  feel  the  Infinite  around  us.  The  glot«& 
.,  the  world's  joy'  comes  again,  and.its^ems  ae 
if  God  were  gone — ithe  Being  who  had  touched  Jis 
with  a  withering  hand,  wrestled  with  us,  yet  whose 
presence,  even  when  most  terrible,  was  more  blessed 
thani  His  absence.  It  is  true,  even  hteraUy,  that  the 
■darkness  reveals  God.  Every  morning  God  drawa  tbe 
curtain  of  the  garish  Kght  across  Hia  eternity,  and 
w9  lose  the  Infinite.     W©  look  down  on  earth  instead 
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of  up  to  heaven  ;  on  a  narrower  and  more  contracted 
spectacle — that  which  is  examined  by  the  microscope 
when  the  telescope  is  laid  aside  —  emallness,  instead 
of  vaetneas.  "  Man  goetb  forth  unto  his  work  and  to 
his  labor  till  the  evening ; "  and  in  the  dui9t  and  petti- 
ness of  life  we  seem  to  cease  to  behold  Him.  Then  at 
night  He  undraws  the  curtain  again,  and  we  see  how 
much  of  God  and  Eternity  the  bright,  distinct  day  had 
hidden  from  us.  Yes,  in  eohtary,  silent,  vague  dark- 
ness, the  Awful  One  is  near. 

'■  This  morning,  young  brethren,  wo'  endeavored  to 
act  on  this  belief — we  met  in  stillness,  before  the  fnJl, 
broad  glare  ■  of  day  had  rested  on  our  world.  Youi 
first  communion  implored  His  blessing  in  the  earlier 
hour  which  seems  so  peenharly  His.  Before  the  dull, 
and  deadening,  and  earthward  influences  of  the  world 
had-  dried  up  the  dew  of  iresh  morning  feeling,  you 
tried  to  fortify  your  sonla  with  a  sense  of  His  pres- 
ence. This  night,  before  to-morrow's  light  shall 
dawn,  pray  that  He  will  not  depart  until  He  has  left 
upon  your  hearts  the  blessing  of  a  strength  which  shall 
be  youra  through  the  garish  day,  and  through  dry, 
Bcorching  life,  even  to  the  close  of  your  days. 
■  .2.  Again;  this  revelation  was  made  in  an  unsyl- 
labled  blessing,  Jacob  requested  two  things.  He 
asked  for  a  blessing,  and  he  prayed  to  know  the  Name 
of  God.  God  gave  him  the  blessing.  "  He  blessed 
him  there,"  but  refused  to  tell  his  Name.  "  Wherefore 
dost  thou  ask  after  my  Name  ?  " 

In  this,  too,  seems  to  lie  a  most  important,  truth. 
Names  have  a  power,  a  strange  power,  of  hiding  God. 
■Speech  haa  been  bitterly  defined  as  the  art  of  hiding 
thought.    Well,  that  sarcastic  definition  has  in  it 
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truth.  The  Eternal  Word  is  the  Itevealer  of  Q-od'a 
■thought ;  and  every  true  word  of  man  is  originally  the 
expression  of  a  thought;  but  by  degrees  the  word 
hides  the  thought.  Language  is  valuable  for  the  things 
of  this  life ;  but  for  the  things  of  the  other  world,  it 
is  an  encumbrance  almost  as  much  as  an  assistance. 
Words  often  hide  from  as  our  ignorance  of  even 
earthly  truth.  The  childiaska  for  information,  and  we 
satiate  his  curiosity  with  words.  Who  does  not  know 
how  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  name  of  some 
strange  bird  or  plant,  or  the  name  of  some  new  law  in 
nature?  It  is  a  mystery  perplexing  us  before.  We 
get  the  name,  and  fancy  we  understand  something 
more  than  we  did  before ;  but,  in  truth,  we  are  more 
hopelessly  ignorant;  for  before  we  felt  there  was  -a 
semething  we  had  not  attained,  and  so  we  inquired 
and  searched ;  now,  we  fancy  we  posseee  it,  because 
we  have  got  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  ;  and  the 
word  covers  over  the  abyss  of  our  ignorance.  If 
Jacob  had  got  a  word,  that  word  might  have  satisfied 
him.  He  would  have  said,  Now  I  understand  God, 
and  know  all  about  Him. 

Besides,  names  and  words  soon  Jose  their  meaning. 
In  the  process  of  years  and  centuries  the  meaning  diea 
off  them,  like  the  sunlight  from  the  hUls.  The  hills  are 
tliere — the  color  and  life  are  gone.  The  words  of 
that  creed,  for  example,  which  we  read  last  Sunday 
(tlie  Athanasian),  were  living  words  a  few  centuries 
ago.  They  have  changed  their  meaning,  and  are,  to 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred,  only  dead  words.  Yet 
men  tenaciously  hold  to  the  expressions  of  which  they 
do  not  understand  the  meaning,  and  which  have  a  very 
different  meaning  now  from  that  they  had   oncer— 
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Person,  Procession,  Substance;  and  they  are  almost 
w  orse  with  them  than  without  them,  for  they  conceal 
their  ignorance,  and.  place  a  barrier  against  the  ear 
neatnesa  of  inquiry.  We  repeat  the  creed  by  rote,  and 
ii\&  profound  .truths  of  Being  which  the  creed  coutaina, 
hew  many  of  as  underatand  ? 

jSJI  this,  affords  an  instructive  lesson  to  parents  and 
to  teachers.  In  the  education  of  a  pupil  or  a  child, 
the  lyise  way  ia  to  deal  with  him  as  God  dealt  with 
His  pupil,  ;the.  child-man  Jacob ;  for  before  the  t«ach- 
itg'  of  G-od,  the  wisest  man  ■^—.  what  is  he  but  a  child  ? 
fiod's  plan  waa  not  to  give,  names  and  words,  but 
tr.u^S:  of  feehng.  That  night,  in  that  strange  scene, 
He  impressed  on  JacoB's  soul  a  religious  awe  which 
was  hereafter  to  develop, —not,  a  set  of  formal' ^ex- 
pressions,'which  would  have  satisfied  with  husks  the 
cravings  of  the  intellect,  and  shut  up  the  soul :  —  Jacob 
felt .  the ,  Infinite,  who  is  more  truly  felt  when  least 
named.  Words  would  have  reduced  that  to  the  Finite : 
for,  0 1  to  know  all  about  God  is  one  thing— -to  know 
the  living  God  is  another.  Our  rule  seems  to  be  this : 
Let  a  child's  religion  be  expansive  —  capable  of  ex^ 
jKinsion — ^as  little  systematic  aa  possible:  let  it.  lie 
upon  the  heart  like  the  light,. loose  soil,  which  can  be 
broken  through  as  the  heart  bursts  into  fuller  hfe.  If 
it  be  trodden  down  hard  and  stiff  in  formularies,  it. is 
more,  than  probable  that  the  whole  must  be  burst 
through,  and  broken  violently,  and  thrown  off  alti> 
gether,  when  the  soul  requires  room  to  germinate. 

And  in  this  way,  my  young  brethren,  I  have  tried  to 
deal  with  you.  Not  in  creeds,  nor  even  in  the  stiffi 
ness  of  the  catechism,  has  truth  been  put  before  you. 
Rather   has  it  been   trusted  to  the   impulses  of  the 
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fteart ;  on  wMcli,  we  believe,  God  works  more  effiear 
cioiiBly  thai  we  can  do,  A  few  eimple  tniths:  and 
then  these  have  been  left  to  work,  and  germinate,  and 
swell.  Baptism  reveals  to  you  this  truth  for  the  heart, 
that  God  is  your  Father,  and  that  Christ  has  encour- 
aged you  to  live  as  your  Father's  children.  It  has  re- 
vealed that  name  which  Jacob  knew  not — Love.  Con- 
firmation has  told  you  another  truth,  that  of  self-dedi- 
cation to  Him.  Heaven  is  the  service  of  God.  The 
highest  blessedness  of  life  is  powers  and  self  conse- 
crated to  His  wilL  These  are  the  germs  of  truth :  but 
it  would  have  been  miserable  self-delusion,  and  moat 
pernicious  teaching,  to  have  aimed  at  exhausting 
truth,  or  systematizing  it.  We  are  jealous  of  over-sys- 
tematic teaching.  God's  love  to  you  —  the  sacrifice 
of  your  lives  to  God  — but  the  meaning  of  that? 
0 1  a  long,  long  life  will  not  exhaust  the  meaning -i— 
the  Name  of  God.  Feel  Him  more  and  more — all  eke 
is  but  empty  words. 

Lastly,  the  effect  of  this  Revelation  wan  to  change 
Jacob's  character.  His  name  was  changed  from  Jacob 
to  Israel,  because  himself  was  an  altered  man.  Hither- 
to there  had  been  something  subtle  in  his  character — 
a  certain  cunning  and  craft  —  a  want  of  breadth,  as  ii' 
he  had  no  firm  footing  upon  reahty.  The  forgiveness 
of  God  twenty  years  before  had  not  altered  this.  He 
remained  Jacob,  the  subtle  snpplanter,  still.  For,  in- 
deed, a  man  whose  religion  is  chiefly  the  sense  of  for- 
giveness does  not  thereby  rise  into  integrity  or  firm- 
ness of  character  —  a  certain  ten-lerness  of  character 
may  very  easily  go  along  with  a  great  deal  of  subtlety. 
Jacob  was  tender  and  devout,  Eind  grateful  for  God's 
pardon,  and  only  half  honest  still.     But  this  half-insin- 
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cere  man  is  brought  into,  contact  with  the  awfiil  God, 
and  his  subtlety  fails-  from  him.  He  becomes  real,  at 
once,  Eyery  insincere  habit  of  mind  ehrivels  in  the 
feoeof  God..  One.  clear,  true  glance  into  the  depths  of 
Being,  .and  the  whole  mm  is  altered.  The  .  nafp& 
changes, tecauae  the.  chav^c.ter  has  changed.  No  longer 
Jacob  the  Siupplanter,  but  Israel  the  Prince  of  God  — ■ 
the  champion  of  tUe  Lord,  who  had  fought  w;iiA  God 
and"  CQDiiuered;  and  who,  henceforth,  will  fight /or 
God)  and  be  His  true,  loyal  soldier;,  a  larger,  more  un- 
Bftlfl^  name  —a:  larger  and  more  unselfish  man  —  hon- 
est w^  tpue^  at  last.  Ho  man  becomes  honest  tm  he 
baa^got:face  to  face,  with  God,  There  is  a  certain 
insincerity  about  us  all  —  a  something  dramatic.  Qpe 
of  those,  dreadful  moments  which  tlifow  ue  upon  o,ur. 
selves,  and  strip,  off  the  hoUowness  (>f  oiii;  oatside 
Bhovrt;B3U8b  Gpme  before  the  insincere  is  true. 

Aud^again,  young  brethifen,  8u,oh  a  momgnt,  at  least 
of  truthfulness,  ought  to  have  been  this  nioming.  Let 
the.  old- pass.  .Let  the  name  of  the  world  pasp  into  the 
Christian  njame.  Baptism  and  Confirmationj:  the  Qne 
givesj  and.  th©  other  reminds  us  qf  tlie  giving  of  a 
better  jQiune  and^a  truer.  Henceforth  be  ^en..,.  lose 
l^a-BE^tiij^. 'frailtyi,  whatev-er  it  ia-  See  Qcid,  ap^/i]  yau 
ifiiSiloee.it.  -  .i  "  -  .^i    . 

,  To  conclude ;  here  fe  a  question  for  each  nian  sep- 
ar^tefy,! — .What  is  the  wame  of  your  God?  Not  in 
tbe.'^aeBsa- of-thisi  age,  but  in  tha  senae,  pf,.Jacob!s  age. 
Wli^t  is  the  Napie  of  the  Deity  yoi;  worship?  In  the 
jijeseot  modern  sense  of.  Name,  by  which  nothing 
ai,ore  than  epithet  is  meant,  of  course  the  reply  ia 
easy.  The  name  of  yoars  is  the  God  of  Christian, 
worship, —  the  three-fold  One  —  the  author  of  Exist- 
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gnce,  manifested  in  Divine  humanity,  oommingling 
witfa  U8  as  pure  spirit  —  the  Father,  S-m,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  That,  of  course,  you  say  is  the  name  of  your 
Gfod.  Now,  put  away  names  — give  words  to  the 
winds.  What  do  yon  adore  in  your  hear',  ui  hearts  ? 
What  18  the  name  oftenesl  on  your  lips  in  your  unfet- 
tered, spontaneous  moments?  If  we  overheard  your 
secret  thoughts,  who  and  what  is  it  which  is  to  you 
the  greatest  and  the  beat  that  yoo  would  desire  to 
realize?  ■  The  character  of  the  rich  man,  or  thei-euc- 
cessful,  or  the  admired  ?  Woiild  the  worst  misery 
Wiiich  could  happen  to  you  be  the  wreck  of  property 
-^  flie  worst  shame,  not  to  have  done  wrong,  but  to 
have  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  society  ?  Then,  in  the 
classifications  of  earth,  which  separate  men  into  Jews, 
Christians,  Mahometans,  &c.,  you  may  rank  as  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  Christian's  God.  But  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  heaven,  where  names  cannot  stand  for  things, 
God  sees  you  as  an  idolater- — your  highest  is  not  His 
highest.  The  Name  that  is  above,  every  name  is  aot 
the  description  of  your  God. 

Fur  Kfe  and  death  we  have  made  our  choice.  The 
life  of  Christ  —  the  Mfe  of  truth  and  love;  ^and  if  it 
must  ■  be,  as  the  result  of  ttat,  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
with  the  obloquy  and  shame  that  wait  on  troths — 
that  is  the  name  before  which  we  bow..  -  In  this, 
world  "there  are  Gods  many,  and  Lords  Bnany;  buJ 
to  us  there  is  one  Lord,  th©  "Father  of  our  Lord  Jesug 
Christ." 
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iPreaolied  August  12th,  1819.] 

CHBISTUN   PROGRESS  BY  OBLITTON  OF  THE  PA8T. 

PBrkJiLlS-,  14.  — > "  Bretlii^D,  Icount  not  myself  to  haie  apprehended; 
bn^  ^3  one  tifing  I  do,  forgetliug  Uioae  things  ivhioh  are  behind,  and 
renching  Ibvtlt  unto  those  things  wbioh  itro  befoire,  I  press  toward  the 
mark,  for  the  piiie  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  ua,  on  reading  these 
verses,"!^,  that  th&  Apostle  Paiil  places  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  persons  whom  he  addresses.  He  speaks 
to  them  as  frail,  weak  men ;  and  h'e  gives  them  in  him- 
self a  specimen  of  what  frailty  and  weakness  can 
achieve  in  the  strength  of  Christ.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  paseagb  before'  iis  is  one  of  the  most 
eiicoTii^agirig  in  all  the-Writings  of  St.  Paul.  For  there 
is' olie  "'aspect  iii  which- the  apostle  is  presented  tons, 
whitH'  i^,  plSrhaJ)^,  a  depressing  one.  When  we  look 
at  his  almost  Hup.ef human  career,  reverence  and  admi- 
ration we  must  feel;  but  so  far  does  he  seem  removed 
from  ordinary  life,  that  imitsiti on"  appears  out'of  tho 
question.  Let  us"  select  but  two  instances  of  tlffS  dis- 
couraging aspect  of  tho  apostle's  life.  Most  of  us 
know  the  feeling  of  unaccountable  depression  which 
rests  upon  us  when  we  find  ourselves  alone  in  a  foreign 
town,  with  its  tide  of  population  ebbing  and! 
(78) 
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past  ua,  a  mass  of  human  life  in  which  we  ourselves  are 
nothing.  But  that  was  Paul's  daily  existence.  He 
had  consecrated  himself  to  an  almost  perpetual  exile. 
He  had  given  up  the  endearments  of  domestic  hfe  for- 
ever. Home,  in  this  world,  St,  Paul  had  none.  With 
a  capacity  for  the  tenderest  feelings  of  our  natnre,  he 
had  chosen  for  his  lot  the  task  of  living  among  strangers, 
and  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  be  strangers  quitting 
them  again.  He  went  on  month  by  month  attaching 
congregations  to  himself,  and  month  by  month  doom- 
ing himself  to  severance.  And  yet,  I  know  not  that 
we  read,  of  one  single  trace  of  depression  or  discour- 
agement .suffered  to  rest  on  the  apostle's  mind.  He 
seems  to  have  been  ever  fresh  and  sanguine,  the  salient 
energy  of  his  soul  rising  above  the  need  of  all  human 
sympathy..  It  is  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  mission- 
ary life,,  with  more  than  missionary  loneliness.  There 
is  something  almost  awful  in  the. thought  of  a  man 
who  was  so  thoroughly  in  tlie  nest  world  that  he 
needed  not  the  consolations  of  this  world.  And  yet, 
observe,  there  is  nothing  encouraging  for  us  in  this. 
It  is- very, grand  to  look  upon,  very  commanding,  very 
full  of  awe ;  but  it  is  so  much  above  us,  so  little  like 
anything  human  that  we  know  of,  that  we  content  onr- 
eelves  with  gazing  on  him  as  on  the  gliding  swallow's 
flighiji  which  we  wonder  at,,  but  never  think  of  itpii 
tating. 

Now, let  us  look  at.one  lOther  feature  in,  St.  Paul's 
character: — his  superiority  to  tliose  temptations  which 
are  potent  with  ordinary  men.  We  say  nothing  of  his 
being  above  the  love  of  money :  of  his  indifference 
to  a  life  of  comfort  and  personal  indulgence.  Those, 
temptations  only  assail  the  lower  part  of  our  natnre ; 
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and  it  is  not  saintlinesa  to  be  above  these  :  common 
Bxeellence  is  impossible  otherwise.  Bui.  when  we 
oomo'  to  look  for  those  temptations  which  master  the 
higher  and  the  nobler  man,— ambition,  jealousy,  pride, 
-^it'is  not  that  we  see  them' conquered  by  the  apostle; 
they  scarcely  seem  to  have  even  lodged  in  his  bosom 
at  all.  It  was  open  to  the  apostle,  if  he  had  felt  the 
ambition,  to  aiake  for  himself  a  name,  —  to  become 
Wxe  leader  of  a-  party  in  Corinth  and  in  -the  world. 
Amd  yet  remember  we  not  how  sternly  he  put  down 
the  thought,  and  how  he  labored  to  merge,  his  indi- 
viduality in  the  cause,  and  make  himself  an  equal 
of  inferior  men  ?  "  Who,  tlien,  is  Paul,  and  who 
is  Apollos,  but  ministers,  servants,  by  whom  ye  be- 
lieved?" 

■Again,  in  respect  of  jealousy.  Jealousy  sewns 
almost  inseparable  from  human  love.  It  is  but  the 
other  side  of  love,  the  shadow  cast  by  the  light  when 
the  darker  body  intervenes.  There  came  to  him  in 
prison  that  most  cutting  of  all  news  to  a  minister's 
heart,  that  others  were  trying  to  supplant  him  in  the 
affftctions  of  his  converts.  But  his  was  that  iofty 
love  which  cares  lees  for  reciprocation  than  for  the 
Wtifrbeirig  of'fiie  objects  loved.-  The  rival  teachers 
were  'teacMdg  from^  emulation";  still  they  could  mot 
but  bless  by  preaching  to  his  disciples.  What  then '( 
Notwithstanding  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  oi 
in  truth;  "  Gferist  is  preaohed;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice, 
yea;  and-will  rejoice."  Net  a  trace  of  jealousy  in  tiiese 
words. 

Once  more:  Degrading  things  were  laid  to  his 
6hafg^e.  The  mcst  liberal-minded  of  mankind  was 
charged  with  'bigotryi    The  most  generous  of  men 
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was  suspected  of  avarice.  :lf  ever  pride  were  venial, 
it  had  teen  then;-  Yet  read  thpough  the  whole  of  th& 
Seoonii  Elpistle  to  the  ■  Corinthians,  and  sayif  one  spark 
of'pride  be  visible.  He  might  have  shut  himsalf  up 
in  high  and  dignified  silence;-  he  Blight  have  refiised 
tO'Condeseend  to  sohcit  a  renewal  of  the  love  which 
liEid  ionce  grown  cold";  and  yet  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  :  symptoms  of  offended  pride.  '  Take  this  one  pas- 
sage as  a  specimen :  "  Behold  this  third  time  1  am 
willing  to  come  unto  yon  .  .  .  and  I  wall  veiy  gladly 
spend  and  be  spent  for  yo.u,though  the  more  abtm- 
dantiyl  love  you,  the  less  I  am  beloved." 

.  In'ithis  there  is  very  Httle  encouragement.  A  man 
80'  thoroaghiy  above  human  .resentment^  huKKUi  pas- 
sions, human  weakness,  does  not  seem  to  us  an  example. 
Whe  nearer  humanity  approaches  a  perfect' ^standard, 
the  less!  does  it  command  our  sympathy.  A  mail. must 
be  weak  before  we  can  feel  encouraged  to  attempt 
what  he  hae  done.  It  is  not  the  Redeemer's  sinless- 
ness,  nor  His  unconquerable,  fidelity  to  duty,  nor  His 
superhuman  nobleness, '(±iat  wia  our  desire  to  imit^Kte. 
Rather-  Hisi  teais  at  the  grave  of  frieadghip,  ffis  ishrjnk- 
ing  from  the  sharpness  of  death,  and  the  feeling  of 
human  doubt  which ■ewe.pt  aoroae  His  so>il,likoi^i'deso- 
lation: — these  rmake'  him  one  of  us,  andith^rofoTe  9^ 
examplfe.  .■..-■;,■  .  j, 

And  it  is  on  this  accounl;  th^t  ^lis  passage  .e^ms 
to  ■  lis  BO  ■  full  of  enoouragernenit-  .  ■  'It  is  the.  ■  prft^ifiua 
picture 'of  a  frail- and  struggling  apostle  — precious, 
both  to  the  man  and  to  the  minister.  To  th^  nmn, 
because  it  tells  him  that  what  we, feelPanl^lt,T^  iinper- 
fectj  feeble,  far  from  what  he  woul^  wish  tobcfi,  yet 
with  sanguine  hope,  expecting  progress  in  the  saintly 
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life.  Precious  to  the  minister,  because  it  tells  hiin 
that  his  very  weakness  may  be  subservient  to  a  peo- 
ple's strength;  Not  in  his  transcendent  gifts,  not 
in  his  saintly  endowments,  not  even  in  his  apostolic 
devotedness,  is  St.  Paul  so  close  to  our  hearts  as  when 
he  makes  himself  one  with  us,  and  says,  "  Brethren, 
I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended,"  And  we 
kiiow  not  how  otherwise  any  minister  could  hope  to  do 
good,  when  he  addresses  men  who  are  infinitely  hia 
superiors  in  almost  everything.  We  know  not  how 
else  he  could  urge  on  to  a  sanctity  which  he  has 
not  himself  attained;  we  know  not  how  he  could  dare 
to  speak  severel>  of  weaknesses  by  which  he  himself 
is  overpowered,  and  passions  of  which  he  feels  him- 
self all  the  terrible  tyranny,  if  it  were  not  that  he 
expects  to  have  tacitly  understood  that  in, his  own 
case  which  the  apostle  urged  in  every  form  of  expres- 
sion: Brethren,  be  as  I  am,  for  I  am  as  ye  are  — 
struggling,  baffled,  but  panting  for  emancipation. 

We  confine  ourselves  to  two  subjects : 

I.   The  apostle's  object  in  this  life. 

II;'  The  means  which  he  used  for  attaining  it. 

I.  The  apostle's  object  or  aim  in  this  life  was  "  per. 
fectiou,"  In  the  verse  before  —  "  Not  as  though  I  had 
alread-T  attained,  either  were  already  perfect."  Per- 
fection vas  hi^  unreached  mark. 

'■An:d  t^as  than  this  no  Christian  can  aim  at.  There 
are  given  ^0  us  "  excelling  great  and  precious  prom- 
ises," that '  ^y  means  of  these  we  might  be  partakers 
of  the  IVivin'*  Nature.  Not  to  be  equal  to  the  stand* 
ard  of  our  davj,  nor  even  to  surpass  it;  not  to  be 
superior  to  th-    men  a.mong8t  whom  we  live  ;    not  tc 
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forgive  those  wto  have  .little  to  be  forgiven;  uut  to 
love  our  friends  :  but  to  be  the  children  of  our  Father; 
to-be  {itiTe  even  as  Christ  is  pure;  to  be  "perfect  even 
■w  ©,ur- Eather  which  is  in  Heaven  ia  perfect." 

^t'ia  easily  peroeivable  why  this  perfection  is-  unat^ 
'ainable  in'  this  life.  Eaultlesaness  is.  conceivable, 
oeing' merely  the 'negation  of  evil.  But  perfection  ia 
oositive,  the  attainment  of  all  conceivable  excellence, 
it  is  long  as  Eternity,— ^expansive  as  G(j.  Perfec- 
fioa-  isi'our  mark :  yet  never  will  the  aim  be  eo  triie 
Eind  steady  aa  to  strike  the  golden  centre.  Perfection 
oS^charaoter,  yet  even  to  the  dying  hour  it  will-be  but 
tbis/i—;;'*  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended." 
Christian  life  is  like  those  questions  in  mathematics 
which  never  cin  be  exactly  answered.  All  you  can 
attain  is  an  appi  oximation  to  the  'truth.  Tou  may 
labet  on  for  years  and  ne\er  reach  it;  yet  your  labor 
18  not  in  vain.  Every  figure  you  add  makes  the  frac- 
tion nearer  than  the  last  to  the  million  millionth ;  and 
HO  it  ia  with  holiness.  Christ  is  our  mark — the  perfect 
standard  of  God  in  Christ.  -  Biit,  be  as  holy  as  you 
will,  there  is  a  step  nearer,  and  another,  and  another, 
and  so  infinitely  -on. 

To  this  object  the  apostle  gave  himself  with.single- 
nesBof'aim.!  "  TMs  one  thing  I  do."  The  life  of  i  man 
is  a  vagrant,  changeful  desultoriness ;  like  that  of  i  chil- 
dren sporting  on  an  enameUed  meadow,  chasing  irow 
a 'painted  butterfly,  which 'losca- its  charm  by  Iwing 
caught ;  now  a  wreath  of  mist,  which  falls  damp  upon 
the  hand  with  disappointment;  now  a  feather  of 
thistle-down,  which  m  crushed  in  the  grasp.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  fickleness,  St.  Paul  had  found  ar  pur- 
po&ef  to  which  he  gave  the  undivided  energy  of  his 
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soul.    ".This  one  thing  I  do," — "I.  press  toward  the 
mark." 

This  is  intelligible  enough  in  the  case  of  a  minister; 
for,  whether  he  be  in  the  pulpit,  or  beside  a  sick  man's 
bed,  or  famishing  his  mind  in  the  study,  evidently 
and  unmistakably  it  is  his  profession  to  be  doing  only 
one  thing.  But  in  the  manifold  life  of  the  man  of  the 
world,  and  business,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand 
how  this  can  be  carried  out.  To  answer  IJiis,  wo 
observe  there  is  a  difference  between  doing  and  being. 
Perfection  is  being,  not  doing ;  it  is  not  to  effect  an 
act,  but  to  achieve  a  character.  If  the  aim  of  life 
were  to  do  something,  then,  as  in  an  earthly  business, 
except  in  doing  this  one  thing  the  business  would  be 
at  a  standstill.  The  student  is  not  doing  the  one  thing 
of  student-life  when  he  has  ceased  to  think  or  re'ad. 
The  laborer  leaves  his  work  xmdone  when  the  spade  is 
not  in  his  hand,  and  he  sits  beneath  the  hedge  to  rest. 
But  in  Christian  life  every  moment  and  every  act  ia 
an  opportunity  for  doing  the  one  thing  of  h 
Christ-like.  Every  day  is  full  of  a  mo 
experience.  Every  temptation  to  evil  temper  which 
can  assail  us  'to-day  will  be  an  opportunity  to  decide 
the  question  whether  we  shall  gain  the  calmness  and 
the  rest  of  Christ,  or  whether  we  shall  be  tossed  by 
the  restlessness  and  agitation  of  the  world.  Nay,  the 
very  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  day  and  night,  heat 
and  cold,  affecting  us  variably,  and  producing  exhila- 
ration or  depression,  are  so  contrived  as  to  conduce 
towards  the  being  which  we  become,  and  decide 
whether  we  shall  be  masters  of  ourselves,  or  whether 
we  shall  be  swept  at  the  mercy  of  accident  and  cir- 
fiumstance,  miserably  susceptible  of  merely  outward 
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influences.-  Infinite  as  are  the  varieties  of  life,  so 
manifold  are  the  paths  to  saintly  character :  and  he 
who  has  not  found  out'how  direetly  or  indirectly  to 
make  everything  converge  towards  his  bouI's  eanctifi- 
cation,  haa  as  yet  missed  the  meaning  of  this  life. 

In  pressing  towards, this  "mark,"  the  apostle  attained 
a  prize  ;  and  here  I  offer  an.  observation,  which  is  not 
one  of  mere  subtlety  of  refinement,  but  deeply  practi- 
cal. The  mark  was  perfection  of  character.;  the  prize 
ivas  blessedness.  But  the  apostle  did  not  aim  at  the 
prize  of  blessedness :  he  aimed  at  the  mark  of  perfect^ 
neas.  In  becoming  perfect  he  attained  happiness,  but 
his  primary  aim  was  not  happiness. 

We  may  understand  this  by  an  illustration.  In 
student-Ufe  there  are  those  who  seek  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  and  there  are  those  who  seek  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  prize,  and  the  honor,  and  the  subsequent  success 
in  life-  that  knowledge  brings.  To  those  who  seek 
knowledgefor  its  own  sake,  the  labor  is  itself  reward. 
Attainment  is  the  highest  reward.  Doubtless  the  prize 
stimulates  exertion,:— encourages  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  motive,  but  only  a  subordinate  one :  and  knowl- 
edge would  still  have  "a  price  above  rubies,"  if  there 
were  no  prize  at  all.  They  who  seek  knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  a  prize  are  not  genuine  lovers  of  knowl- 
edge ;.  they  only  love  the  rewards  of  knowledge.:,  had 
it  no  honor  or  substantial,  advantage  connected  wiliit, 
they  would  be  indolent. 

Applying  this  to  our.  subject,  I  say  this  is  a  spurious 
goodness  which  is  good  for  the  sake  of  reward.  The 
child  that:  speaks  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  the  praise 
of  truth  is  not  truthful.  .The  man  who  is  honest  b^ 
cause  honesty  is  the  .best  policy  has  not  integrity  in 
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nis  heart.  He  who  endeavoi^  to  be  humble,  and  holy, 
and  perfect,  in  order  to  win  heaven,  has  ouly  a  conn, 
terfeit  religion.  God  for  His  own  sake,  Goodness 
because  it  is  good,  Truth  because  it  is  lovely, — this  ia 
the  Christian's  aim.  The  prize  is  only  an  incentive, 
inseparable  from  auccess,  but  no.t  the  aim  itself. 
■■'With  this  limitation,  however,  we  remark;  that  itia 
a  Ghristiap  duty  to-  dwell  much,  more  on  the  thought 
of' future  blessedness  than  most  men  do.  If  ever  the 
apostle's  steps  began  to  flag,  the  radiant  diadem  before 
him  gave  new  vigor  to  his  heart ;  and  we  know  how 
at  the  close  of  hia- career  the  vision  became  more  vivid 
and  more  entrancing.  Henceforth  there,  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  glory  1  It  is  our  privilege,  if  we  are 
on  our  way  to  God,  to  keep  steadily  before  us,  the, 
thought  of  home.  Make  it  a  matter  of  habit.  Force 
yourselves  at  nigfct,  alone^in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
bright  sights,  to  pause  to.  think  of  the  heaven  which  Ja 
yours.  Let  it  calm  you,  and  ennoble  you,  and  give 
you  cheerfulness  to  endure.  It  was  so  that  Mosfi? 
was  enabled  to  live  amongst  all  the  faacinationsof  his 
courtly  life  with  a  heart  unseduced  from  hislabQri<<*us 
destiny.  By  faith  .  .  .  .  "  esteeming  the  reproach  of 
Christ ' "greater  riches-  than  -the  treasures  of  Egypt." 
Why?  '^For-  he  had  respect,  unto  the  recompense  of 
the  rew^ird."  It  was  so  that  our  Master  strengthened 
His  human  eoul  for  its  aharp  earthly  endurance.  .  "For 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  He  endured  ;the  ccossj 
despising  the  shame."  If  we  would  become  heavenly- 
minded,  we  must  let  the  imagination  realize  the.  bless- 
edness to  which  we  are  moving  on.  Let,  us  think 
much  of  rest,— the  rest  which  is  not  of  JndoleD06_ 
but  of  pawers  in  perfect  equilibrium ;  the  rest  which 
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M  de'ep  as  etiQitQer  midnight,  yet  full  of  life  and  force 
as  sHmmer  eiinshine  — the  Sabbath  of  Eternity.  Let  ua 
think  of  the  love  of  God,  which  we  shall  feel  in  its  full 
tide  upon  our  soula.  Let  ma.  think  of  that  marvellons 
career  of  sublime  occupation  which  shall  belong  to  the 
epirita  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  when  we  shall  fill  a 
hi^eF  place  in  God's  universej  and  more  consciously, 
and- with  more  dis-tinct  inaight;  cooperate  with  God 
JQ  the  role^over  His  Creation.  "I  press  toward  the! 
lOa-jk — for  the  prize." 

11.  We  pass  to  our  second  topic ;  the  means  which 
Paul  found  available  for  the  attainment  of  Divine  and 
perfect  character.  Hia  great  principle  was  to  forget 
the  things  which  were  behind,  and  to  reacb  forward  tb 
the  things  which  were  before.  The  wisdom  of  a  Divine 
life  lies  hid  in  this  principle.  I.  shall  endeavor  to  «Xi 
pand  the  sentiment  to  make  it  intelligible. 

What  are  the  things  behind, .  which  are  to  be  for- 
gotten ?  ,  '.  .  ■ 

1.  If  we  would  progress  in  Christian  life,  wg  must 
forget' the  days' of  innocence  that  lie  behind  us.  Let 
not  this'iffe  misunderstood.  Inn o bent,. literally,  no  man 
ever  is.  We  come  into  the  world  with  tendencies  to 
pvil;  but  there  was  a'  tita©  in  our. lives  when  those 
were  only  fa-ndencies.  ■  A  proneaeaa  to  sin  ,W0  'had ; 
btit  we  had  not  yet  sinned.  ■  The  moment  had  not  yet 
arrived  when  that  cloud  settles  down  upon  the  heart 
which  in  all  of  after-life  is  iJever  entirely  removed ; 
the  sense  of  guilt,  the  anguish  of  lost  innocence, 
the- restless  feeling  of  a  heart  no  longer  pure,  Popu- 
iarlyi-*e  call  that  innocence  .;■  And  when  men  become 
bitteriy  aiwaire  that  early  itoocence  of  heart'ig  gon&, 
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tiiey  feel  as  if  all  were  lost,  and'  so  look  back  to  wiiat 
tiiey  I'eckon  holier  days  with  a  peculiar  fondness  of 
regret,  I  believe  there  is  much  that  is  merely  feeble 
and  sentimental  in  this  regret.  Our  early  innocence  is 
nothing  more  than  ignorance  of  evil.  Christian  life  is 
not  a  retaining  of  that  ignorance  of  evil,  nor  even  a 
returning  of  it  again.  We  lose  our  mere  negative  sin. 
leasnesa.  We  put  on  our  firmjmaniy  holiness.  HumMi 
innocence  is  not  to  know  evil :  —  Christian  saintliness 
is  to  know  evil  and  good,  and  prefer  good.  It  is 
possible  for  a  parent;  with  over-fastidious  refinement, 
to  prolong  the  duration  of  this  innocence  unnaturally. 
He  may  lock  up  his  library,  and  prevent  the  entrance 
to  forbidden  books  ;  he  may  exercise  a  jealous  cenaor- 
ahip  over  every  book  and  every  companion  ih at  comes 
into-  the  house;  he  may  remove  the  public  journal 
from  the  table,  lest  an  eye  may  chance  to  rest  upon  the 
contaminating  portion  of  its  pages ;  but  he  has  only 
put  off  the  evil  hour.  He  has  sent  into  the  world  a 
yoimg  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  ignorant  aa  a  child 
of  evil,  but  not  innocent  aa  an  angel  who  abhors  the 
evil.  No,  we  cannot  get  back  our  past  ignorance, 
neither  is  it  desirable  we  should.  No  sane  mind 
wishea  ■  for  that  which  is  impossible.  And  it  is  no 
more  to  be  regretted  than  the  blossom  is  to  be  regret 
ted  when  fruit  is  hardening  in  its  place ;  no  more  to 
beregretted  than  the  slender  gracefulness  of  the  sap- 
ling, when  you  have  got  instead  the  woody  fibre  of  the 
heart  of  oak  of  which  the  ship  is  made ;  no  more  to 
be  regretted  than  the  green  blade  when  the  ear  has 
come  instead,- bending  down  in  yellow  ripeness.  Our 
innocence  ia  gone,  withered  with  the  busineas-like  con- 
tact with  the  great  world.     It  is  one  of  the  thingH 
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.behind.  Forget  it.-  It  was  worth  very  little.  And 
now  for  something  of  a  texture  more  firm,  more  endur- 
ing. We  will  not  mourn  over  the  loss  of  simplicity,  if 
we  have  got  instead  soula  indurated  by  experience, 
—  disciplined,  even  by  fall,  to  refuse  the  evil  and  to 
choose  the  good. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  wise  to  forget  our  days  of 
youth.  Up  to  a  certain  period  of  life  it  ia  the  tendency 
of  man  to  lock  forwards.  There  is  a  marvellous  prodi- 
gality with  which  we  throw  away  our  present  happi- 
ness wheft  we  are  young,  which  belongs  to  those  who 
feel  that  they  are  rich  in  happiness,  and  never  expect 
to  be  bankrupts.  It  almost  seems  one  of  the  signatures 
of  our  immortality  that  we  squander  time  as  if  there 
were  a  dim  consciousness  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
an  eternity  of  it ;  but  as  we  arrive  at  middle  age,  it  is  the. 
tendency  of  man  to  look  back.  To  a  man  of  middle  life, 
existence  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a  reality.  He  has 
not  much  more  new  to  look  forward  to,  for  the  charac- 
ter of  his  life  is  generally  fixed  by  that  time.  His 
profession,  his  home,  his  occupations,  will  be  for  tho 
most  part  what  they  are, now.  He  will  make  few  new 
acquaintances,  —  no  new  friends.  It  is  the  solemn 
thought  connected  with  middle  age  that  life's  last 
business  is  begun  in  earnest ;  and  it  is  then,  midway 
between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  that  a  man  begins 
to  look  back  and  marvel,  with  a  kind  of  remorseful 
feeling,  that  he  let  the  days  of  youth  go  by  so  hal£ 
enjoyed.  It  is  the  pensive  autumn  feeling,  —  it  is  the 
sensation  of  half-sadness  that  we  experience  when  the 
longest  day  of  the  year  is  past,  and  every  day  that 
follows  is  shorter,  and  the  lights  fainter,  and  the  feebler 
shadows  tell  that  nature  is  hastening  with  gigantic  foot 
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steps  to  her  winter  grave.  So  does  man  look  baci 
upon  liis  youth.  When  the  first  gray  hairs  become 
Visible,  —  when  the  unwelcome  troth  fastens  itself 
upon  the  mmil  that  a  man  is  no  longer  going  op  the 
hill,  hot  down,  and  that  the  sun  is  aheady  westering, — 
he  looks  back  on  things  behind.  NoWjthis  Is  a  natural 
feelmg,  but  is  it  the  high  Christian  -tqne  of  feeling  ?  In 
the  spint  of  thi'f  veiae,  we  may  assuredly  answer,"  No. 
We  who  ha\  e  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  unde- 
flled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  what  have  we  to  do 
with  things  past  i  When  we  were  children  we  thought 
as  childien  But  now  there  lies  before  us  manhood, 
with  its  earnest  work  and  then  old  age,  -and  then  the 
grave,  and  then  home  And  so  manhood  in  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  a  better  thing  than  boyhood,  because  it  is  a 
riper  thing ;  and  old  age  ought  to  be  a  brighter,  and. a 
calmer, and  a  more  serene, thmg. than  manhood.  ;There 
is  a  second  youth. for  man,'better  and  holier  than  hia 
first,  if  he  will  look  on,  and  not  back.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar simplicity  of  heart,  and  a  touching. singleness  of 
purpose,  in  Christian  old  age,  which  has  ripened  gradu- 
ally, and  not  fitfully.  It  is  then  that  to  the  wisdpm  of 
the  serpent  is  added  the  Imrmlessness  of  the .  ddve  ;  it 
istheu  thatto  the  firmness  of  manhood  is  joined. almost 
the  gentleness  of  womanhood ;  it-is  then  tbat  the  some- 
what austere  and  sour  character  of  growing  strength, 
moral  and  intellectual,  mellows  into  the  rich  ripeness 
of  .an  old  age  made  sweet  and  'toJerant  by  esperienee; 
it  is  then  that  man  returns  to  first  principles.  There 
comes  a  love  more  pure  and  deep  than  the  boy  could 
ever  feel ;  thare  comes  a  conviction,  with  a  strength 
beyond  that  which  the  boy  could  ever  know,  that  the 
earliest  lesson  of  Hfe  is  infinite,  Christ  is  all  in  all. 
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3;  Again;  it  ia  wise  to  forget  past  errors.  There  ia 
a  kiiid  of  temperament  which,  when  iudulged,  greatly 
hinders  growth  in  real  godliness.  It  ia  that  rueful, 
i-epentant,  self-accusing  temper,  which  is  always  look- 
ing back,  and  microscopically  observing  how  that  which 
)8  done  might  have  been  better  done.  Something  of 
this  we  ought  to  have,  A  Christian  ought  to  feel  always 
that  he  has  partially  fitiledj  but  that  ought  not  to  be 
the  only  feeling.  Faith  ought  ever  to  be  a  sanguine, 
cheerful  thing ;  and,  perhaps,  in  practical  life  we  could 
not  give  a  better  account  of  faith  than  by  saying  that 
it  is  amidst  much  fiiiiure  having  the  heart  to  try  again. 
Our  best  deeds  are  marked  by  imperfection ;  but,  if 
they  really  were  our  best,  "  forget  the  things  that 
are  behind,"  —  we  shall  do  better  next  time. 

Under  this  head  we  include  all  those  mistakes  which 
belong  to  our  circumstances.  We  can  all  look  back  to 
past  life  and  see  mistakes  that  have  been  made,  —  to  a 
certain  extent,  perhaps,  irreparable  ones.  We  can  see 
where  our  education  was  fatally  misdirected.  The  pro-' 
fession  Chosen  for  you  perhaps  was  not  the  fittest ;  or, 
you  are  out  of  place,  and  many  things  might  have  been 
better  ordered.  Now,  on  this  apostolic  principle,  it  ia 
wise  to  forget  all  that.  It  is  not  by  regretting  what  ia 
irreparable  that  true  work  ia  to  be  done,  but  by  making, 
the  best  of  what  we  are.  It  is  not  by  complaining  that 
we  have  not  the  right  tools,  but  by  using  well  the  tools 
wo  have.  What  we  are,  and  where  we  are,  is  God's 
providential-  arrangement — God's  doing,  though  it 
may  be  Man's  rnisdoing ;  and  the  manly  and  the  wise 
way  is  to  look  your  disadvantages  in  the  face,  and  see 
wlialt  can  be  made  out  of  them,  life,  like  war,  is  a 
aerjea  of  mistakes ;  and  he  ia  not  the  best  Christian  noi 
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t&ff  best  general  who  mabea  the  fewest  felse  steps, 
Foor loedioerity  may  secure  that;  but  he  is  the^best 
whoiwinsthe  moat  splendid  victories  by  the  retrieval 
of  niistakes.  Forget  mistakes  :  organize  victory  out 
of 'mistakes'.  ■  . 

Finally ;  past  guilt  lies  behind  us,  and  is  well  forgot- 
ten. There  is  a  way  in  which  even  sin  may  be  banished 
Sxbm  the  memory.  If  a  man  looks  forward  to  the  evil 
heiia  going  to  commit,  and  satisfies  himself  that  it  is 
inevitable,  and  so  treats  it  lightly,  he  is  acting  as  a 
^alist.  But,  if  a  man  partially  does  this,  looking  back- 
ward, feeling  that  sin  when  it  is  past  has  become  part 
of  the  'history  of  God's  universe,  and  is  not  to  be  wept 
over  forever,  he  only  does  that  which  the  Giverof  the 
Gospel  permits  him  to  do.  Bad  as  the  results  have 
been  in  the  world  of  making  light  of  sin,  those  of 
Iwooding  over  it. too  much  have  been  worse.  Remorse 
has  done  more  harm  than  even  hardihood.  It  was  re- 
morse which  fixed  Judas'  in  an  unalterable  destiny ;  it 
was  reinorse  which  filled  the  monasteries  for  ages  with 
men  and  women  whose  lives  became  useless  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  remorse  which  so  remembers  by- 
gone faults  as  to  paralyze  the'  energies  for  doing  Christ's 
wotk ;  for  when^you  break^a  'Christian's  Spirit,  it  is  all 
oyer  with  progress.  0,  we~want  everything  that  is 
Hopeful  and  encouraging  for  our  work,  for  God  knows 
it-is  not  an  easy  one!  And  therefore  it  is  that  the 
Gosjiel  comes  to  the  guiltiest  of  us  all, "at  the  very  out> 
fltet,  with  the  inspiring  news  of^pardon.  You  rettembSr 
how  Christ  treated  sin.  Sin  of  oppression  and  hypoc 
risy  indignantly ;  but  sin  of  frailty^ — '"Hath  no  man 
condemned  thee?  '■ — 'Na  inan, Lord.  —  "  Neither  do'I 
condemn  thee ;  go  and  sin  no  more.' "     As  if  he  would 
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bid  as  think  more  of  what  we  may  be  than  of  what  we 
have  been.  There  was  the  wisdom  of  life  in  the  proverb 
with  which  the  widow  of  Tekoah  pleaded  for  the  ree- 
toration  of  Absalom  from  banishment  before  David. 
Absalom  had  slain  his  brother  AioDon.  Well,  Amiion 
was  dead  before  his  time  ;  but  the  severity  of  revenge 
eodd  never  bring  him  back  again.  "We  muatail  die," 
said  the  wise  woman,  "  and  are  as  water  spilt  upon  the 
ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up  again."  Christian 
brethren,  do  not  stop  too  long  to  weep  over  spilt  water. 
Forget  your  guilt,  and  wait  to  see  what  Eternity  has 
to  say  to  it.     You  have  other  ^vork  to  do  now. 

So  let  us  work  out  the  spirit  of  the  apostle's  plan. 
Innocence,  youth,  success,  error,  guilt — let  us  forget 
them  all. 

Not  backward  are  our  glances  bent, 
But  onwards  to  our  Father's  boms 

In  conclusion,  remember  Christian  progress  is  only 
possible  Ii  Christ.  It  is  a  very  lofty  thing  to  be  a 
Christian;  for  a  Christian  is  a  man  who  is  restoring 
God's  likeness  to  his  character ;  and  therefore  the  apos- 
tle calls  it  here  a  high  cftliing.  High  as  heaven  is  the 
calling  wherewith  we  are  called.  But  this  very  height 
makes  it  seem  impracticable.  It  is  natural  to  say.  All 
that  was  well  enough  for  one  so  transcendently  gifted 
as  Paul  to  hope  for ;  but  I  am  no  gifted  man  ;  I  "have 
no  iron  strength  of  mind ;  I  have  no  sanguine  hopeful, 
ness  of  character ;  I  am  disposed  to  look  on  the  dark 
side  of  things ;  I  am  undetermined,  weak,  vacillating; 
and  then  I  have  a  whole  army  of  passions  and  follies 
to  contendwith.  We  have  to  remind  such  men  of  one 
thiilg  they  have  forgotten.     It  ia  the  high  calling  of 
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God,  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  What  the  world  calls  virtue  is  a  name  and 
dream  without  Christ.  The  foundation  of  all  human 
excellence  must  be  laid  deep  in  the  blood  of  the  Re- 
deemer's cross,  and  in  the  power  of  his  Resurrection, 
First  let  a  man  know  that  all  his  past  is  wrong  and  sin- 
ful ;  then  let  him  fix  his  eye  on  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
loving  him,  —  even  him,  the  guHty  one.  Is  there  no 
strength  in  that?  no  power  in  the  knowledge  that  all 
that  ia  gone  by  is  gone,  and  that  a  fresh,  clear  future  is 
open?  It  is  not  the  progress  of  virtue  that  God  asks 
for,  but  progress  in  saintliness,  empowered  by  hope 
and  love. 

Lastly,  let  each  man  put  this  question  to  himself, 
"Dare  I  look  on?"  With  an  earnest  Christian,  it  is 
"  reaching  forth  to  those  things  which  are  before." 
Progress  ever.  And  then,  just  as  we  go  to  rest  in  this 
world  tired,  and  wake  up  fresh  and  vigorous  in  the 
morning,  sodoes  the  Christian  go  to  sleep  in  the  world's 
night,  weary  with  the  work  of  life,  and  then,  on  the 
resurrection  day,  he  wakes  in  his  second  and  his  brighter 
morning.  It  is  well  for  a  believer  to  look  on.  Dare 
you  ?  Remember,  out  of  Christ,  it  is  not  wisdom,  but 
madness,  to  look  on.  You  must  look  back,  for  the 
longest  and  the  best  day  is  either  past  or  passing.  It 
will  be  winter  soon,  —  desolate,  uncheered,  hopeless 
winter,  —  old  age,  with  its  dreariness  and  its  disap- 
pointment, and  its  querulous  broken-heartedness ;  and 
there  is  no  second  spring  for  you,  —  no  resnrrect'on 
morning  of  blessedness  to  dawn  on  the  darkness  of 
your  grave.  God  has  only  one  method  of  salvation, 
the  Ci-oss  of  Christ.  God  can  have  only  one ;  for  the 
Cross  of  Christ   means   death   to   evil,  life  to  good 
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There  is  no  other  way  to  salvation  but  that,  for  that  in 
itself  is,  and  alone  -is,  salvation.  Out  of  Christ,  there- 
fore, it  is  woe  to  the  man  who  reaches  forth  to-  the 
things  which  are  before.  To  such  I  say,  —  My  unhappy 
brethren,  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  change  the  dark- 
aesB  of  your  destiny. 
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TEltTMPH  OVEK  HINDRANCE3.  —  ZACCHEUS. 

LuEB  rii.  8,  —  "  And  Zacoheus  etood,  and  said  unki  the  Lord,  Behold, 
Lord,  the  half  of  mj  goods  I  give  to  tbe  poor  ;  and  if  I  hsTO  taken 
ftujthing  from  any  man  by  felae  accusation,  I  restore  him  four-fold. ' ' 

There  are  persona  to  whom  a  religious  life  seema 
emootli  and  easy.  Gifted  by  God  constitutionally 
with  a  freedom  from  those  inclinations  which  in  other 
men  are  '  tyrannous  and  irresistible,  —  endued  with 
those  aspirations  which  other  men  seem  to  lack,  —  it 
appears  as  if  th_^y  were  bom  saints. 

There  are  others  to  whom  it  is  all  a  trial,  —  a  whole 
world  of  passions  keep  up  stril'e  within.  The  name 
of  the  Spirit  which  possesses  them  is  Legion.  It  is 
hard  fight  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  —  up-hill  work, 
—  toil  ail  the  way ;  and  at  the  last  it  seems  as  if  they 
had  only  just  kept  their  ground. 

There  are  circumstances  which  seem  as  if  intended 
as  a  very  hot-hed  for  the  culture  of  religious  principle, 
in  which  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  to  escape  being 
religious. 

There  are  others  in  which  religious  life  seems  im- 
possible. For  the  soul,  tested  by  temptation,  is  like 
iron  tried  by  weights.  No  iron  bar  is  absolutely  in 
(86) 
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frangible  Its  strength  is  tested  by  the  weight  which 
it  will  bear  without  breaking.  No.  soul  is  absolutely 
impeccable.  It  seems  as  if  all  we  can  dare  'to  ask, 
even  of  the  holiest,  is,  how  much  temptation  he  caa 
bear  without  giving  way.  There  arE  societies  amidst 
which  aome  are  forced  to.  dwell  daily,  in  which  the 
very  idea  of  Christian  rest  is  negatived.  There  are 
occupations  in  which  purfty  of  heart  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.  There  are  temptations  to  which  some  are 
s'lbjected  in  a  long  series,  in  which  to  have  stood 
Tipright  would  have  demanded  not  a  man's  bat  an 
angel's  strength. 

■  Here  are -two  cases:  one  in  which  temperament  and 
circumstances  are  favorable  to  religion ;  another,-  in 
which  both  are  adverse.  If  life  were  always  the 
brighter  side  of  these  pictures,  the  need  of  Christian 
instruction  and  Christian  casuistry,— that  is,  the  direc- 
tion for  conduct  nnder  various  supposable  cases, — r 
would  be  superseded.  The  end  of  the  institution  of 
a  Church  would  be  gone ;  for  the  Church  exists  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  sympathy  and  mutual  support. 
But  the  fact  is,  life,  is  for  the  most  part  a  path  of  varied 
trial.  How  to  lead  the  life  divine  surrounded  by 
temptations  from  within  and  ii-om  without,  —  how  to 
breathe  freely  the  atmosphere  of  heaven,  while  the 
feet  yet  touch  earth,  —  how  to  lead  the  life  of  Christ, 
who  shrunk  from  no  scene  of  trying  duty,  and  took 
the  temptations  of  man's  life  as  they  came,— ^ or  how 
even  to  lead  the  ordinary  saintiy  life^  winning  experi- 
ence from  ftill,  and  permanent'  strength  out  of  moment- 
ary weakness,  and  victory  out  of  defeat,  —  this  is  the 
■problem. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  hfe  is  guaranteed  by.  the 
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Iiistory  of  Zaccheua.  Zaccheus  was  tempted  nnnsli, 
and  Zaccheus  contrived  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ.  It 
^e  wanted  a  motto  to  prefix  to  this  story,  we  should 
append  this^  —  The  successful  pursuit  of  religion 
Under  difficulties.' 
'  These,  then,  are  the  two  braneheB  of  onr  thoughts 
to-day : 

I.  The  hindrances  to  a  religious  life. 

n.  The  Christian  triumph  over  difBculties. 

I.  The  hindrances  of  Zaccheua  were  two-fold ; 
partly  circumstantial  —  partly  personal.  Partly  cir- 
cUQistantial,  arising  from  his  riches  and  his  profession 
of  a  publican. 

Now,,  the  publican's  profession  exposed  him  to 
temptation  in  these  three  ways :  First  of  all,  in  the 
way  of  o^ortunity.  A  publican  was  a  gatherer  of 
■the  Roman  public  imposts.  Not,  however,  as  now, 
when  all  is  fixed,  and  the  government  pays  the  gath- 
erer of  the  taxes.  The  Roman  publican  paid  so  much 
to  the  government  for  tlie  privilege  of  collecting 
them ;  and  then  indemnified  himself,  and  appropriated 
Tphat  overplus  he  could,  from  the  taxes  which  he 
gathered.  There  was  therefore,  evidently,  a  tempta- 
tion to  over-charg-e,  and  a  temptation  to^oppresa.  To 
over-charge,  because  the  only  redress  the  payer  of  the 
taxes  had  was  an  appeal  to  law,  in  which  his  chance 
was  qraall.  before  a  tribiinal  where  the  judge  was  a 
Soman,  and  the  accuser  an  official  of  the  Koman 
government.  A  temptation  to  oppress,  because  the 
threat  of  law  was  nearly  certain  to  extort  a  bribe. 
Besides  this,  most  of  us  must  have  remarked  that,  a 
eei-ttMQ  harshness   of  maimer  is  contracted  by  thoss 
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whaliaTe  the  mle  over  tbe  poor.  They  come  in  con- 
tact- with  human  souls  only  in  the  way  of  business, 
They  have  to  do  with  their  ignorance,  their  stupidity, 
their  attempts  to  deceive;  and- hence  the  tiend^rest^ 
hearted  men  become  impatient,  and  apparently  niifeel- 
ing.  Hard  men,  knowing  that  redress  is  difficult, 
become  harder  still,  and  exercise  their  authority  with 
the  insolence  of  office;  so  that,  when  to  the  iiisolence 
of  office  and  the  likelihood  of  impunity  there  was 
superadded  the  pecuniary  advantage  annexed  -to  a 
tyrannical  extortion,  any  one  may  understand  how 
great  the  publican's  temptation  was.  ■ 

Another  temptation  was  presented:  to  live  satisfied 
with  a  low  morality.  The  standard  of  righft  and 
wrong  is  eternal  in  the  heavens  —  unchangeably  one 
and  the  same.  But  here  on  earth  it  is  perpetually 
variable,  —  it  is  one  in  one  age  or  nation,  another  in 
another.  Every  profession  has  its  conventional  motal- 
ity,  current  nowhere  else.  That  which  is  perniitted 
by  the  peculiar  standard  of  tmth  acknowledged  at  the 
bar,  is  falsehood  among  plain  men ;  that  which  wbuld 
be  reckoned  in  the  army  purity  and  tenderness,  W6uld 
be  elsewhere  licentiousness  and  cruelty.'  There  iS'a 
parliamentary  honor  quite  distinct  from  honor  between 
man  and  man.  Trade  has  its  honesty ;  which,  rigH^ 
named,  is  Iraud,  And  in  all  these  cases  the  tSrQptatidh 
is  to  live  content  with  the  standard  of  a  man's'  own 
profession  or  society;  and  this  is  the' real  difference 
between  the  worldly  man  and  the  religious  man,  'He 
is  the  worldling  who  lives  below'  that  standard,  or  no 
higher ;  he  is  the  servant  of  God  who  lives  above  his 
age.  But  you  will  perceive  that  amongst  publicans  a 
very  little  would  count  much ;  that  which  would  be 
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tosily.t.o  a  Jew,  and  shame  to  a  Pharisee,  might  be. 
reckoned  very  strict  moralitj  among  the  pubhcans. 

Agaiij;  Zaceheus  was  tempted  to  that  hardness  in 
evil  which  comes  from.having  no  character  to  support. 
But  the  extent  to  which  sin  hardens  depends  partly 
on  the  estimate  taken  of  it  by  society.  The  falsehood 
of;Ahraham,  the  guilt  and  violencs  of  David,  were 
very  different  in  their. effect  on  character  in  an  age 
when  truth,  and  purity,  and.  gentleness,  were  scarcelj., 
recognized,  .ffom  what  they  would  be  now.  Then, 
4,t.r?i«im  a^d  .David  had  not  so  sinned  against  their 
conscience  as  a  man  would  sin  now  in  doing  the  same 
acte ;,  because  their  consciences  were  less  enlightened. 
Aiuan  might  be  a  slave-trader  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere, and  in  other  respects  a  humane,,  upright,  hon- 
orable  man.  In  the  last  century,  the  holy  Newton  of 
Ojney,  trafEcked  io  slaves  after  becoming  religions.  A 
nKin  who  had  dealings  in  this  way  in  this  country 
eonld  not  remain  upright  and  honorable,  even  if  it 
were  conceivable  that  he  began  as  such ;  because  he 
would  either  conceal  from  the  world  his  share  in  the 
traffic,  and  so,  doing  it  secretly,  would  become  a 
hypocrite ;  or  else  he  must  cover  his  wickedness  by 
effrontery,  doing  it  in  defiance  of  public  shame,  and  so 
getting  seared  in  conscience.  Because,  in  the  one. 
c.ase,  the  ain,  remaining  sin,  yet  countenanced  by  soci- 
ety, does  ijot  degrade  the  man,  nor  injure  his  con- 
science,, even  to  the  same  extent  to  which  it  would 
ruin  the  other,  whose  conscience  must  become  seared 
by  defiance  of  public '  shame.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  pnite  together  the  idea  of  an  executioner  of  public 
justice  and  a  humble,  holy  man.  And  yet,  assuredly, 
cot  from  anything  that  there  is  unlawful  in  the  office ; 
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an  esecTit  loner's  trade  is  as  lawfal  as  a  soldier's.  A.  sol- 
di«r;is  placed  there  by  liifTcountl-y  to  slay  his  couotry'a 
enemies;  and  a  doomster  is  placed  there  to  slay  the 
transgressors  of  his  country's  laws.  Wherein  lieS  the 
difference,  which  leaves  the  one' a  man  of  honor,  and 
almost  necessitates  the  other  to  be  taken  from  the 
rank  of  reprobates,  or  else  gradually  to  become  such? 
Simply  the  difference  of  public  opinion  —  public  scorn. 
Once  there  was  no  shame  in  the  office  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  the  Judge  of  Israel,  with  his  own  hands, 
hewed  Agag  to  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  GUgaL 
Phinehas  executed  summary  and  sanguinary  ven- 
geance, and  his  name  has  been  preserved  in  a  Llyinn 
by  his  country's  gratitude.  The  whole  congregation 
became  executioners  in  the  case  of  blasphemy,  and  no 
abandonment  was  the  result.  But  th6  voice  of  public 
opinion  pronouncing  an  office  or  a  man  scand^ou^ 
either  finds  or  else  makes  them  what  it  has  pronounced 
them.  The  executioner  is  or  becomes  an  outcaal^ 
because  reckoned  such. 

More  vile  and  more  degraded,  than  oveti  the  exe- 
outioner's  office  with  us,  was  the  office  of  pubUcan 
among  the  Jews.  A  penitent  publicari  could  not  go 
to  the  house  of  God  without  the  risk  of  hearing  mut- 
tered near  him  the  sanctimonious  thanksgiving'  of 
Pharisaism :  "  God,  I  .thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  this 
publican."  A  publican,  even  though  high  in  office, 
and  rich  besides,  could  not  receive  into  his  house's 
Teacher  of  religion  without  being  saluted  by  the  tuuiv 
inurs  of  the  crowd,  as.  in  this  case :  "  H6  is  gone  to 
oat  with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner,"  A  sinner!  The 
proof  of  that?  The  only  proof  was  that  he  was  a 
publicum.    There  are  men  and  Women  in  this  congre; 
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gation  who  have  committed  sins  that  never  have  been 
ijiublished  to  the  world ; '  and  "therefore,  thongh  they  be 
Btill  untouched  by  the'  love  of  God,  they  have  nevei 
"Bunk  down  to  degradation;  whereas  the  very  same 
feifla,  branded  with  public  shame,  have  sunk  others  not 
worse  than  them  down  to  the  lowest  in^imy.  Tliere 
is  no  principle  in  education 'and  in  life  more  sure  than 
this,  —  to  stigmatize  is  to  ruin ;  to  take  away  character 
-is  to  take  away  ail.  There  is  no  power  committed  to 
man,  capable  of  use  and  abuse,  more  certain  and  mora 
awful  than  this :  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them." 

'  This,  then,  was  a  temptation  arising  out  of  Zac- 
cheus'  circumstances  —  to  become  quite  hardened  by 
aaving  no  character  to  support. 

'  The  personal  hindrance  to  a  religious  life  lay  in  the 
recollection  of  past  guilt.  Zaccheua  had  done  wrong, 
and  no  four-fold  restitution  wiU  undo  that  where' re- 
morse only  exists. 

There  is  a  difference  between  remorse  and  ipeni- 
tence.  Remorse  is  the  consciousness  of  wrong-doing, 
with  no  sense  of  love.  Penitence  is  that  same  eon- 
,  with  the  feeling  of  tenderness  and  grate- 


And,  pernicious -as  have  been  the  consequences  of 
Belf-righteousness,  more  destructive  still  have  been  the 
cohseqaences  of  remorse.  K  self-righteousness  has 
elain  its  thousands,  remorse  has  slain  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands ;  for,  indisputably,  self-righteousneas  secures  a 
man  from  degradation.  Have -you  never  wondered 
at  the  sure  walk  of  those  persons  who,  to  trust  their 
own 'estimate' of  themselves,  are  always  right?  They 
never  sin  ;    their  children  are  better  brought  up  than 
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ia^  other  children;  their  conduct  is  irreproachable.' 
Pride  saves  them  from  a  -feli.  That- element  .of  self 
respect,  healthful  always,  is  their  safeguard.  Yes,  the 
Pharisee  was  right.  He  is  not  an  extortioner,  nor  un- 
just, and  he  is  regular  in-  his  pajnnents  and  his  duties. 
Tha*  was  self-righteousness :  it  kept  him  from  saintli- 
ness,  but  it  saved  him  from  degradation  too.  Re- 
morse, on  the  contrary,  crushes.  -  K  a  man  lose  the 
world's  respect,  he  can-retreat  back  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  tfod  within.  But  if  a  man  lose  his  own 
respect,  he  sinks  down  and  down,  and  deeper  yet, 
until  he  can  get  it  back  again  by  feeling  that  he  is 
sublimely  loved,  and  he  dares  at  last  to  respect  that 
which  God  vouchsafes  to  care  for.  Bemorse  is  like 
the  clog  of  an  insoluble  debt.  The  debtor  is  -proverb- 
ially extravagant  —  one  more,  and  one  more  exdense. 
What  can  it  matter,  when  the  great  bankruptcy  is 
near?  And  so,  in  the  same  way,  one  sin,  and  one 
more.  Why  not?  Why  should  he  pause,  when  all  is 
hopeless  ?  What  is  one  added  to  that  which  is  already 
infinite  ?  "         ■  ■. 

•'■  Past  guilt  -beoomes  a  hindrance,  too,  in  another  way : 
itmakes  fresh-ein  easier.  -Let  any  one,  out  of  a  series 
of  transgressions,  compare  the  character  of  the  first  and 
the  last.  The  first  time  there  was  the  shudder  and  the 
horror,' and  the  violent -struggle,  and  the  feeling  of  im- 
possibility. I  cannot  —  cannot  do  that.  The  second 
time  there  was  faint  reluctance,  made  more  feint  by 
the- recollection  of  the  fecHity  and  the -pleasantness  of 
the  first  transgression;  and  the  last  time  there  is 
neither  shudder  nor  reluctance,  ^bnt  the  eager  plunge 
down  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  he  trembled 
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once.'    All  this  was  a^inet  Zaccheus.     A  publican  had 
nd  sill  was  easy. 


.II.  Pass,  we  on  to  the  triumph  over  difficulties.  It 
this  there  is  man's  part,  and  God's  part. 

■  Man's  part,  in  Zaccheus'  case,  was  exhibited  in  the 
diecovery  of  expedients.  The  Redeemer  came  to 
Jericho,  and  Zaccheus  desired  to  see  that  blessed 
Countenance,  whose  very  looks,  he  was  told,  shed 
peaoe'  upon  restless  spirits. and  fevered  hearts.  But 
Zaccheus  was  small  of  stature,  and  a  crowd  sur- 
rounded him.  Therefore  he  ran  before,  and  climbed 
up  into  a  sycamore-tree.  You  must  not  look  on  this 
as'a  mere  act  of  curiosity.  They  who  thronged  tho 
steps  of  Jesus  were  a  crowd  formed  of  different  mate- 
rials 'from  the  crowd  which  would  have  been  found. 
in  the  amphitheatre.  He  was  there  as  a  religious 
Teacher' or  Prophet;  and  they  who  took  pains  to  see 
hiiA' at  least  were  the  men  who  looked  for  salvation. in 
Israel.     This  therefore  was  a  rdigious  act., 

We  have  heard  of  the  "  pursuit  of  knowledge  undei 
difficulties. "  The  shepherd,  with  no  apparatus  besides 
histhread  and  beads,  has  lain  on  hia  back  on  the  starry 
night,- mapped  theheavens,  and  unconsciously  become 
a  ■  difetingoished  astronomer.  The  peasant-boy,  with 
no  tools  but  his  rude  knifoj  said  a  visit  now  and  liien' 
to  the  neighboring  towli,  haa  begun  his  scientific  edu- 
cation by  producing  a  watch  that  would  mark  the  time.. 
The  bhnd  man,  trampling  upon  impossibilities,^  ha» 
explored  the  economy  of  the  bee-hive,  and,  more  won- 
drous still,  lectured  on  the  laws  of  light.  The  timid 
slammerfiry  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  and  the  roar  of, 
the  sea-surge  in  his  ear,  has  attained  correctest  elocu' 
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tion,  and.  swayed  as  one  man-tlie  cliangefu]  tid«8  of. 
the  mighty  masses  of  the  AUieniaii  democracy..  (All 
these  were  expedients.  It  is  thus  in  the  Hfe  religious. 
No  man  ever  trod  exactly  the  path  that  others  trod 
before  him.  There  is  no  exact  chart  laid  down  for  the 
voyage.  The  rocks  and  quicksands  are  shifting;  he 
who  enters  upon  the  ocean  of  existence  arches  his 
sails  to  an  untried  breeze.  "  He  is  the  first  that  ever 
burst  into  that  lonely  sea.."  Every  life  is  a  new  hfe, 
Every  day  is  a  new  day — like  nothing  that  ever  went 
before,  or  can  ever  follow  after.  No  books,  no  systems, 
no  forecast  set  of  rules,  can  provide  for  all  cases: 
every  case  is  a  new  case.  And  just  as  in  any  earthly 
enterprise -—the  conduct  of  a  campaign,  the  building  of 
a  bridge — unforeseen  difficulties  and  unexpected  dis-- 
asters  must  be  met  by  that' inexhaustible  fertility  of, 
invention  which  belongs  to  those  who  do  notliiifeto. 
Grod  secondhand.  We  must  hve  to  God  firsthand.  If' 
w©  are  in  earnest,  as  Zaccheus  was,  we  must  invent 
peculiar  means  of  getting  over  peculiar  difficulties,   . 

There  are  times  when  the  truest  courage  is  showu 
in  retreating  from  a  temptation.  There  are  timeif, 
when,  not  being  on  a  level  with,  other  men  in  quahfi 
cations  of  temper,  mind,  character,  we  must  compen 
sate  by  inventions  and  Christian  expedients.  Yop 
must  chmb  over  the  crowd  of  .difficulties  which  stand 
between  your  soul  and  Christ;  you  must  'frun,  be 
fore,"  andforecast  trials,  and  get  into  tJie.  sycanaor* 
solitude.  Without  a  living  life,  like  this,  you  willnevej 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  King  in  his  beauty:  you  wil' 
never  see  it.  You  will  be  just  on  the  point  of  seeing 
Him,  and  shut  out  by  some  imexpected  hindrance..   . 

Observe,  again,  an    illustration  of   this,    Zaccheus 
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habit  of  restoration,  "  Bebold,  Lord,  the  half  of  ity 
goods  I  give  to  the  poor ;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything 
from  any  man  by  felse  accusation,  I  restore  him  four- 
fold.". There  are  two  ways  of  taking  this.  It  may 
have  reference  to  tlie, future.  It  commonly  is  so  inter- 
preted. It  is  supposed  that,  touched  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  Zaccheus  proclaimed  this  as  his  resolve,  — I 
hereby  promise  to  give  the  half  of  my  goods  to  the 
poor.  But  it  is  likely  that  this  interpretation  has  been 
put  upon  it  in  order  to  make  it  square  with  the  evan- 
gehcal  .order  of  emotions,  —  Grace  first,  liberality 
.afler.>.  The  i  interpretation  seems  rather  put  on  the 
passage  than  found  there.  The  word  is  not  future, 
but  singular;  Behold,  Lord,  I  give.  And  it  seems 
more  natural  to  take  it  as  a  statement  of  the  habit  of 
Zaccheus'  previous  life.  If  so,  then  ail  is  plain.  This 
man,/8o  maligned,'had  been  leading  a  righteous  life, 
after. all,. according  to  the  Mosaic  standard.  On  the 
day  of  defence  he  stands  forward  and  vindicates  him- 
self ..from  the  aspersion,  "  These  are  my  habits." 
And  the  Son  of  Man  vindicates  him  before  all.  Y'^s, 
publican  as  he  is,  he  too  is  a  "  sou  of  Abraham," 

..Her£,  then,  were  expedients  by  which  he  overcame 
the.ihiiidrance8  of  his  position.  The  tendency  to  the 
hardness  and  selfishness  of  riches  he  checked  by  a  rule 
of. giving  half  away.  The  tendency  to  extortion  he 
met  by  fastening  on  himself  the  recoHecti'on  that  when 
the  hot  moment  of  temptation  had  passed  away  he' 
would  be  severely  dealt  with  before  the  tribunal  of 
his  own  conscience,  and  unrelentingly  sentenced  to 
restore  four-fold. 

Ood^s.part  in  this  triumph  over  difficulties  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  addreasof  Jesus:  "Zaccheus,  make  haste 
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wid   come   down ;    for   to-day   I. .  mast  abide   at,  thjr 

fa0U86." 

Two  things  :  invitation  and  sympathy.  Invitation 
—  "come  down."  Say  what  we  will  ;f  Zaccheus 
seeking  Jeans,  the  truth  is,  Jesns  waa  seeking  Zac 
aliens.  Per  what  other  reasoji  but  the  will  of  God 
had  Jesua  come  to  Jericho,  bat  to  seek  Zacchens  a>nd 
e;ch  as  he  ?  Long  years  Zaccheus  had  been  living  in 
only  a  dim  eonscionsness  of  being  a  servant  of  God 
^nd.  goodness.  At  last  the.  Saviour  is  born  into  the 
world;  appears  in  Judea;  comes  to  Jfericho,  Zao- 
chena'  town;  passes  down  Zac.ehens'  street,  and  -by 
Zaccheus'  house,  and  up  to  Zaocheus'  person.  What 
is. all  this  but  seeking — what  the  Bible  calls  election? 
Now,  there  is  a  specimen  in  this  of  the  ways  of  God 
with  men  in -this  world.  We  do  not  seek  God.*  God 
seeks  us.  There  is  a  Spirit  pervading  Time  and  Space 
■^ho  seeks  the  soula  of  men-  At  last  the  seeking 
becomes  reciprocal ;  the  Divine,  presence  is  felt  afar, 
and  the  soul  begins  to  turn  towards  it..  Then,  when 
we  begin  to  seek  God,  we  becopie  conscious  that  G«d 
is  seeking  us..  It  is  at  tha,t.per;pd  jh.&t  we  distinguish 
the  voipe  of  pergonal  invitation,  —  "  Zaccheus  1 "  It 
is  then  that.ths  Eternal  Presence  makes  its  abode  with 
us,  and  the  hour  of  unutterable  joy  begins,  when-th^ 
banqiiet  of  Divjne  Love  is  spread  within  the  soul,!  and 
tlie  .Son  of  God  abides,  there  as.i^t  a  ;feast.  "Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knoi^k :  if  any  njan  hear,  ray 
voice,  I  will  come  in  and  s^ip.with  him,  and  he  with 
ine."  ,  ',    . 

This  is  Divine  Grace.  We  are  saved  by  grace,  not 
will  "It  is  not  of  him  that  wiUetb,  nox.  of  him- that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that.showeth  mercy,'       In  the 
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fflattor  of  man's  salvation  God  is  first.  He  comes  to 
ue  self-invited  He  names  ub  by  name ;  He  isolates  us 
.  from'  the  crowd,  and  sheds  upon  us  the  seoBe  of  per- 
sona! recognition ;  He  pronouneea  the  benediction,  till 
we  feel  that  there  is  a  mysterious  blessing  on  our 
house,  and  on  our  meal,  and  on  our  heart.  "  This  day 
is  salvation  come  to  this  house,  forasmuch  aa  he  a.&o 
is  a  son  of  Abraham." 

Lastly,  the  Divine  part  was  done  in  sympathy.  By 
sympathy  we  commonly  mean  little  more  than  condo- 
lence. '  If  the  tear  start  readily  at  the  voice  of  grief, 
&nd  the  purse-strings  open  at  the  accents  JDf  distress, 
we  talk  of  a  man's  having  great  sympathy.  To  weep 
with  those  who  weep; — common  sympathy  does  not 
mean  much  more. 

The  sympathy  of  Christ  wis  .sbinethmg  different 
from  this.  Sympathy  to  this  extent',  no  doubt,  Zac- 
eheua  could  already  command.  If  Zacgheus  were  sick, 
even  a  Pharisee  would  have  given  him'-^iiedicine.  If 
Zaccheua  had  been  in  need,  a  Jew  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  bestow  an  ahns.  If  Zaccheiis  had  been 
bereaved,  many  even  of  that  crowd  that  murmured 
when  they  saw  him  treated  by  Christ  hte  a  eon  of 
Abraham  would  have  given  to  his"  sorrow  the  tribute 
of  a  sigh. 

The  sympathy  of  Jesus  was  fellow-feeling  for  all 
that  is  human.  He  did  not  condole  with  Zaccheus 
upon  his  trials ;  He  did.  not  talk  to  him  "  about  his 
Boul ;"  He  did  not  preach  to  him  about  his  sins ;  He 
did  not  force  His  way  into  his  house  to  lecture  him: 
Ho  simply  said, "  I  will  abide  at  thy  house  ; "  thereby 
identifying  himself  with  a  publican — thereby  acknowl- 
:  a  publican  for  a  "brother.     Zaccheus  a  publi 
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eaii.7  '  Zaccheus  a  emner? — Yes;  but  Zaccheus  is^a 
raaoj  ■  ffia  heart  throbs  at  cutting  words;  he  has 
a.  BSnse  of  human  honor ;  he  feels  the  burning  shame 
of  a  world's  disgrace.  Lost?  —  Yes:  but  the  Son  of 
Man,  withthe  blood  of  the  human  race  in  His  "veins,  is 
a  brother  to  the  lost. 

It  is  in  this  entire  and  perfect  sympathy  With  all 
humanity  that  the  heart  of  Jesus  differs  from  every 
other  heart  that  is  found  among-  the  'Sons  of  men. 
And  it  is  this, — 01  it  is  this,  which  is  the  chiefblesg- 
ednesB  of  having  such  a  Saviour.  If  you  are  poor, 
you  can  only  get  a  miserable  sympathy  from  the  rich; 
^th  the  best  intentions,  they  cannot  understand  you. 
Their  sympathy  is  awkward. .  If  you  are  in  pain,  it  is 
only  a  factitious  and  constrained  sympathy  you '  get 
from  those  in  health, — feelings  forced,  adopted  kindly, 
but  imperfect  still.  They  sit,  when  the  regular  condo- 
lence is  done,  beside  you,  conversing  on  topics,  wili 
each  other  that  jar  upon  your  ear.  They  sympathize  ? 
Miserable  comforters  are  they  all.  ■  If  you  are  niiser- 
able,  and  tell  out  your  grief,  you  have  the  shanie  of 
feeling  thait  you  were  h6t  understood ;  that  yoti  have 
bared  your  inner  self  to  a  rude  gaze.  If  yoU  are  in 
doubt^  you  cannot  tell  your  doubts  to  religious  peojjl^; 
no,  not  even  to  the  ministers  of  Christ,— .for  they  have 
no  place  for  doubts  in  their  largest  system.  Tbeyask, 
What  right  have  you  to  doubt?  They  suspect  youi 
character.  They  shake  the  head,  and  whisper  it 
about  gravely  that  you  reftd  strange  books,  —  that 
yoh  are  verging  on  infidelity.  If  you  are  depressed 
■ftdth  guilt,  to  whom  shall,  you  tell  out  your  tale  of 
shame?  The  confessional,  with  its  innumerable  evils, 
and  yet  indisputably  sootMng  power,  is  passed  away  ; 
10 
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birt  there  is  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  You  canaot 
speak  to  your  brother-man,  for  you  injure  Iiim  by 
doing  so,  or  else  weaken  youfself.  T-ou  cannot  tell  it 
td  society,  for  society  judges  in  the  gross  Ijy  general 
rtiles,  and  cannot  take  into  account  the  delicate  diflfer- 
ences  of  transgression.  It  banishes  the  frail  penitent, 
and  doefe  homage  to  the  daring,  hatd  transgressor, 

Then  it  is  that,  repulsed  on  all  sides  and  lonely,  we 
turn  to  Him  whose  mighty  Heart  understands  and  feels 
all.  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life."  And  then  it  is  that,  exactly 
tiMe^Zaccheus,  misunderstood,  suspected  by  the  world, 
8U9pebte"d  hj  our  own  hearts,— the  very  voice  of  God 
apjKirently  against  us, — isolated  and  apart,  we  speak 
to  Him  from  the  loneliness  of  the  sycamore-tree,  heart 
to  heart,  and  pulse  to  pulae.  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all 
things :" — thou  knoweat  my  secret,  charities,  and  my 
untold  self-denials: — -"Thou  knowest  thajt  I  love  thee," 

Remark,  in  conclusion,  the  power  of  this  sympathy 
:n  Zaccheus'  character.  Salvation  that  day  came  to 
Zaeoheus'  house.  What  brought  it?  What  touched 
him?  Of  course,  "  the  Gospel."  Yes ;  but  what  is  the 
Gtiepel?  What  was  his  Gospel  ?  Speculations  or  rev- 
eltitiona  conceiraing  the  Divine  Nature? — the  scheme 
of  tiie  atoneinent  7  or  of  the  incarnation  ?  or  baptis- 
mal.regeneration?  Nay,  but  the  Divine  sympathy  of 
the  Divinest  Man.  The  personal  love  of  God,  mani- 
fested in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  The  floodgates  of 
his  soul,  were  opened,  and  the  whole  force  that  was  in 
the  man  flowed  forth.  Whichever  way  you  take  that 
expression,  "Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my 'goods  I 
give  t©  the  poor:"— -if  it  referred  to  the  future, 
then,  touched  by  unexpected  sympathy,  finding  himself 
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no  longer  an  outcast,  he  made  that  resolve  in  grateful- 
ness. If  to  the  past,  then,  still  touched  by  sympathy, 
he  who  had  never  tried  to  vindicate  himself  before 
the  world  was  softened  to  tell  out  the  tale  of  his 
secret  munificence.  This  is  what  I  have  been  doing 
all  the  time  they  slandered  me,  and  none  hut  God 
knew  it. 

It  required  something  to  make  a  man  like  that  talk 
of  things  which  he  had  not  sufieted  his  own  left  hand 
to  know,  before  a  scorning  world.  But,  anyhow,  it 
was  the  manifested  Fellowship  of  the  Son  of  Man 
which  brought  salvation  to  that  house. 

L^m  this :  —  When  we  live  the  Gospel  so,  and 
prdadh  the  Goripel  so,  sinners  will  be  brought'to  God. 
We  know  not  yet  the  Gospel  power;  for  who  trusts, 
as  Jesus  did,  all  to  that?  Who  ventures,  as  He  did, 
upon  the  power  of  Love,  in  sanguine  hopefulness  of 
the  mort  irrectaimable  ?  Who  makes  that,  the  divine 
humanity  of  Christ,  "the  Gospel"?  More  than, by 
eloquence,  more  than  by  accurate  doctrine,  more  than 
by  ecclesiastical  order,  more  than  by  any  doctrine 
trusted  to  by  the  most  earnest  and  holy  men,  shall  ,wq 
and  others,  sinftil  rebels,  outcast,  be  won  to  Christ,  by 
that  central  truth  of  all  the  Gospel, — the  entireness  of 
the  Redeemer's  sympathy ;  in  other  words,  tl^e  lov« 
if  Je^us. 
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[Preached  October  £8,  1819.] 

THE  SHADOW  AHD  THE  SIJB3TAN0B  OF  THE  SABBATH^ 

Ctn.  ii.  16,  17  —  "  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  driofe, 
,  or  ii)  respect  of  an  holidaj,  or  of  the  new-moon,  or  of  the  sabbath, 
days;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  ooiiiei  but  the  bo4y  is  of 
Christ" 

No  :Bophistry  or  criticism  can  explain  away  the  ob- 
WoU3  meaning  of  these  woHs.  The  apostle  speEiH 
of  certain  institations  as  Jewish  —  shadowy,  typical; 
and  among  thesewe  are  surprised  to  find  the  SabbaJth 
days.  It  has  been  contended  that  there  is  here  no 
allusion  to  the  seventh  day  of  rest,  but  only  to  certain 
Jewish .  holidays,  not  of  Divine  institution.  But,  in 
^l^-'flrst  place,  the  "holidays"  have  been  already 
iiamed  in  the  same  verse;  in  the  next,  we  are  don 
ViQced  that  no  plain  man,  reading  this  verse  fot  tJia 
fii-st  time,  without  a  doctrine  to  support,  would  have 
put  such  an  interpretation  upon  the  word;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  St.  Paul  would  never  have  risked  eo 
certain  a  misconstruction  of  his  words  by  the  use  of 
an  ambiguous  phrase.  This,  then,  is  the  first  thing, we 
lay  down, — a  very  simple  postulate,  one  would  think,— 
when  the  apostle  says  ttie  Sabbath-daya,  he  means  the 
s. 

(US) 
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Peculiar  difficiilties  attend  the  diecuasion  of  the 
subject  of  the  Sabbath.  If  we  take  the  strict  and 
ultra  groimd  of  Sabbath  ohaervance,  basing  it  on  the 
rigorous  rec^uirements  of  the  fourth  commandmeiit, 
we- take  ground  which  is  not  true;  and  all  untruth, 
whether  it  be  an  over-statement  or  a  half-truth,  recoile 
upon  itself.  If  we  impose  on  men  a  burden  which 
cannot  be  borne,  and  demand  a  strictueaa  which,  pos- 
sible in  theory,  is  impossible  in  practice,  men  recoil; 
we  have  asked  too  much,  and  they  give  us  nothing ; 
the  rteault  is  an  open,  wanton,  and  sarcastic  desecra- 
tion of  the  Day  of  Itest. 

I^  on  the  ■■  other  hand,  we  state  the  truth,  that  the 
Sabbath  is  obsolete  — a  shadow  which  has  passed — 
without  modification  or  explanations,  evidently!  there 
1q  a  danger  no  less  perilous.  It  is  true  to  spiritual, 
fiilse  to  unspiritual  men ;  and  a  wide  door  is  opened 
for  abuse.  And  to  recklessly  loosen  the  hold  of  a 
natiou  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day  would  be 
most  mischievous;  to  do  so  wilfully  would  be  an  act 
almost  diabolical.  For,  if  we  must  choose  between 
Puritan  over-precision,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
others  that  laxity  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, has  marked  the  day  from  other  days  only  by 
tDore  riotous  worldliness,  and  a  more  entire  aban- 
donment of  the  whole  community  to  amusement,  no 
Christian  would  hesitate,  —  no  English  Christian,  at 
least,  to  whom  that  day  is  hallowed  by  all  that  is 
endearing  in  early  associations,  Eind  who  feels  how 
much  it  is  the  very  bulwark  of  his  country's  inOral 
purity. 

Here,  however,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  the  half-truth 
*hich  is  dangerous — the  other  half  is  the  corrective  : 
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the  whole  truth  aloce  is  safe.  If  we  say  the  Sabbath 
fa'  shadow,  this  is  only  half  the  truth.  The  apostle 
adds,  "  the  body  is  of  Christ." 

There  is,  then,  in  the  Sabbath,  that  which  is  shadowy, 
and  that  which  is  substantial ;  that  which  is  transient, 
and  that  which  is  permanent ;  that  which  is  temporal 
and  typical,  and  that  which  is  eternal,  The  shadow, 
and  the  body. 

Hence,  a  very  natural  and  simple  division  of  our 
subject  suggests  itself: 

I.  The  transient  shadow  of  the  Sabbath,  which  hair 
passed  away, 

II.  The  permanent  substance,  which  cannot  pass. 

I.  The  trEuisient  shadow,  which  has  passed  away. 

■The  history  of  the  Sabbath-day  is  this: — It  was 
given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  partly  as  a  sign 
between  God  and  them,  marking  them  off  from  all 
other  nations  by  its  observance ;  partly  as  commemo- 
rativ.e  of  their  deliverance  frota  Egypt.  And  the  rea- 
son why  the  seventh  day  was  fixed  on,  rather  than  the 
sixth  or  eighth,  was,  that  on  that  day  God  rested  from 
his- labor.  The  soul  of  man  was  to  form  itself  on  the 
model  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  not  said  that  God 
at  the  creation  ^ve  the  Sabbath  to  man,  but  that  God 
rested  it  the  close  of  the  six  days  of  creation :  where^ 
upon  he  had  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day  to 
the  'leraelitea.  This  is  stated  in  the  fourth  command' 
ment,  and  also  in  Gen.  i:,  which  was  written  by  the 
Israelites;  and  the  history  of  creation  naturally  and 
appropriately  introduces  the  reason  and  the  sanction 
of  their  day  of  rest. 

Kor  is  there  in  the  Old  Testament  a  single  trace 
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ol  tl^e  obaervance  of  the  Sabbath  before  the  time  of 
Moses.  After  the  Deluge,  it  is  not  mentioned. in  the 
covenant  made  with  Noah.  The  first  account  of  it 
occurs  after  the  Israelites  had  left  Egypt ;  and  the 
fourth  commandment  consolidates  it  into  a  law,  and 
e3fplains  the  principle  and  sanctions  of  the  institution. 

.The  observance  of  one  day  in  seven,  therefore,  is 
purely  Jewish.  The  Jewish  obhgation  to  observe  it 
rested. on  the  enactment  given  by  Moses. 

The  spirit  of  its  observance,  too,  is  Jewish,  and  not 
Christian.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
Judaism  and  that  of  Christianity,  The  spirit  of  Judar 
ism  ip  separation — that  of  Christianity  is  permeation. 
To  separate  the  evil  from  the  good  was  Jhe  aim  and 
Work,, of  Judaism:  —  to  sever  one  nation . .froin  all 
oth^r  nations ;  certain  meats  from  other  msat ;  certain 
days  from  other  days.  Sanctify,  means  to  set  apart. 
The  v.ery  essence  of  the  idea  of  Hebrew  holiness  lay 
in  sajictification  in  the  sense  of  separation. 

.  On  the  contrary,  Christianity  is  permeation :  it  per- 
meates all  evil  with  good ;  it  aims  at  overcoming  evil 
by  good  ;  it  desires  to  transfuse  the  spirit  of  the  day 
of  rest  into  all  other  days,  and  to  spread  the  holiuese 
of  one  nation  over  all  the  world.  To  saturate,  life 
with  God,  and  the  world  with  heaven, — tiiat  is  the 
genius  of-  Christianity. 

Accordingly,  the  observance  of  the  -Sabbath: was 
entirely  in  the  Jewish  spirit.  No  firs  was  permitted 
tube,  made,  on  pain  of  death:  Exod.  xxxv.  3.  No 
fciod  was  to  be  prepared :  xvi.  5,  23,  No  buying  nor 
Belling:  Nehem.  x,  31.  So  rigorously  was  all  this 
carried  oiit,  that  a  man  gathering  sticks  was  arraigned 
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be&ire  the  congregation,  and  sentenced  to  deatL  bj 
Moaes. 

,  This,  ia  Jewish,  typical,  shadowy:  —  it  ia  all  to  pass 
away.  Much  already  haa  passed :  even  tho?s  whc 
helicYe  our  Lord's  day  to  be  the  descendant  of  the 
Sabbath  adoiit  this.  The  day  is  changed.  The -first 
dayof  the  w.eek  has  taken  the  place  of  the  seventh. 
tThe.  :  corftputation  of  hours  ia  altered.  The  Jews 
reckoned  from  aunset  to  sunset  i  modem  Christiana 
reekon,  from  midnight  to  midnight.  The  spirit  of  ita 
©baervfinoe,  too,  is  altered.  .No  one  contends  now  for 
Jewish  striotnesB  in  its  details. 

NoWj  observe,  all  this  implies  the  abrogfvtioni  of  a 
gteat  deal  joore  —  nay,  of  the  whole  Jewish  Sabbath 
iteelfii  We  have  altered  the  day,  the  computation  of 
the  hours,,  the  mode  of  observance.  What  remains 
tio  keep.!  Absolutely  nothing  of  the  literal  portion, 
escept  ona.day  in  seven ;  and  that  is  abrogated,  if  the 
rest  be  abrogated.  For,  by  what  right  do  we  say  that 
tihe(  order  of  the  day,  whether  it  be  the  first  or  the 
Seventh,  ia  a  matter  of  indifierence,  because  only 
ikrmal,,  but  that  the  proportion  of  days,  one  in  seven, 
JBstead^of  one  in  eight  or  nine,  is  moral,  and  unaltera* 
^? '..IJn'.what  intelligible  principle  do  we  produce 
(he  fourth' eommandment  as  binding  upon  Christians, 
and  abrogate  so  important  a  clause  of  it  as,  "  In  it 
^Qu  shalfc  do  no.  manner  of  work  "  ?  On  what  self- 
Bvidient  ground  is  it,  shown  that  the  Jew  might  not 
Ught.a  fire,  but  the  Christian  may;  yet  that  if  the 
postal  arrangements  of  a  country  permit  the  delivery 
{(f,a  letter,  it  is  an  infraction  of  theSabbath  ? 
',■  Unquestionably  on  no  scriptural  authority.  Let 
ttiose  who  demand  a  strict  observance  of  the  lettet 
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<SF*sci'lptOre  remembel-  thatthe  Jewish  Sabbath  13  die* 
tinctly  enforced  in.  the  Bible,  and  nowhere  in  the 
Bible  repealed.  You  have  changed  the  seventh  day 
tb  the  first  on  no  cleat  scriptaral  permission.  Two  or 
three  presages  tell  us  that,  after  the'  resnrrection,  the 
apJratlfes'were  found  together  on  the  first  day  of  the 
W'e8fc'(Which,  by  the  way,  may  have  been  Satnrday 
W^niiig; 'bfter  Sunset).  But  it  ia  concluded  that  there- 
fore probably  the  change  was  apostolic-  You  have 
billy  a  pi'obahility  to  go  on  —  and  that  probabiKty, 
esc€)pt  with  the  aid  of  tradition,  infinite simally  small — 
for  the  abrogation  of  a  single  iota  of  the  Jewish 
fbiirth' coiimatLdnieJtt.' 

"'  rt'  will  'be's&id'/'however,'  that  works  of  necessity 
ahd  Works  of  liiercy  are  excepted  by  Christ's  example. 
■  'Tell  iis;  then,  ye  who  are  servants  of  the-  letter,  and 
f%t  do  not  scruple  to  use  a  carriage  to  convey  you  to 
Some  chilrch  where  a  favorite  minister  is  heard,  is  that 
a' ■  spirit^ial  necessity,  or  a  spiritual  liixury?  Partiof 
the  Sunday  meal  of  all  of  you  is  ^the  result  of  a  ser- 
vant's work.  Tell  ns,  then,  ye  accurate  logicians, 
"fftrti'Say  that  nothing  escapfes  the  rigor  of  the  prohi- 
Bitioii','  Ivhich  is  .not  necessaiy  or  merciful?  Is  a 
hot  repast  a  work  of  necessity,  or  a  work  of  mercy  ? 
O  \  it  rouses  in  every  true  soul  a  deep  and  earnest 
indignation  to  hear'  men  who  drive  their  cattle  t6 
church  on  Sundays,' because  they  are  ■  too  emasculated 
to  trudge  through  cold  and  rain  on  footj  invoke  the 
Severity  of  an  insulted  Law  of  the  DeCalogue  on  those 
wbo  ^ovide  fiteilities  of  movement  for  such  as  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  carriage.  What,  think  yoiu, 
Wwold  Hewho  blighted  the  Pharisees  with  such  burn 
tag  ■tvords  have  said,  had  He  been  present  by,  whils 
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men,  whose  servants  clean  their  houses,  and  prepare 
their  meals,  and  harness  their  horses,  stand  up  to  de- 
nounce the  service  on  some  railway  by  which  the  poor 
are  helped  to  health  and  enjoyment?  Hired  service 
for  the  rich  is  a  necessity,  —  hired  service,  for  the  poor 
is  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  I  It  is  right  that  a 
thousand  should  toil  for  the  few  in  private!  It  is  past 
bearing,  in  a  Christian  country,  that  a  few  should  toil 
for. thousands  on  the  Sabbath-day ! 

.  There  is  only  this  alternative:  If  the  fourth  com- 
mandment be  binding  still,  that  clause  is  unrepealed  — 
"  ho  manner  of  work ; "  and  so,  too,  is  that,  other  im- 
portant part,  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  and 
not  the  first.  If  the  fourth  commandment  be  not  bind- 
ing in  these  points,  then  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
broad,  comprehensive  ground  taken  by  the, apostle. 
The  whole  Sabbath  is  a.  shadow  of  things  to  come. 
In  consistency,  either  hold  that  none  of  the  formal 
part  is  abrogated,  or  else  all.  The  whole  of  the  letter 
of  the  commandment  is  moral,  or  else  none. 

II.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Sabbath  a  substance, 
a  permanent  something — "a body"  —  which  cannot 
pass  away. 

"  The  body  is  of  Christ; "  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law.  To  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  is 
to  have  fulfilled  the  law.  Let  us  hear  the  mine?  of 
Christ  in  this  matter. . 

"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  tiie 
Sabbath."  In  that  principle,  r.ightly  understood,  liea 
theclue  for  the  unravelling  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
religionists  of  that  day  maintained  that  the  necessities 
of  inan's  nature  must  give  way  to  the  rigor  qf  the 
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enactment ;  He  taught  that  the  enactment  must  yield 
to  man's  necessities.  They  said  that  the  Sabbath  was 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Law ;  He,  said  that  it  was 
written  on  man's  nature,  and  that  the  law  was  merely 
meant  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  nature.  They 
based  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Sabbath  on  the 
gacredness  of  an  enactment ;  He,  on  the  eacrednesS  ol 
the  nature  of  man. 

An  illustration  will  help  us  to  perceive  the  difference 
oetween  these  two  yiews.  A  wise,  physiciaii  prescribes 
a  regimen  of  diet  to  a  palate  which  has  become  dis- 
eetaed;  he  fixes  what  shall  be  eaten,  the  quantity,  the 
hours,  and  the  number  of  times.  On  what  does  the 
obligation  to  obey  rest?  On  the  arbitrary  authority 
of  the  physician,  or  on  the  nature  with  which  tiiat 
prescription  is  in  accordance  ?  When  soundness  and 
healfh  are  restored,  the  prescription  falls  into  disaee ; 
-but  the  nature  remains  unalterable,  which  has  made 
some  things  nutritious,  others  unwholesome,  and  exoesB 
forever  pernicious.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the  prescription 
may  be  still  in  force  when  the  prescriptive  authority  is 


So,'  Moses  prescribed  the  Sabbath  to  a  nation  spirit- 
ually diseased.  He  gave  the  regimen  of  rest  to  men 
who  did  not  feel-  the  need  of  spiritual  rest.  He  fenced 
round  his  rule  with  precise  regulations  of  detail  —  one 
day  in  seven,  no  work,  no  fire,  no  traffic.  On'  wlwJt 
does  the  obligation  to  obey  it  rest?  On  the  authority 
of  the  rule,  or  on  the  necessities  of  that  nature  for 
which  the  rule  was  divinely  adapted  ?  Was  man  made 
for  the  Sabba'h,  to  obey,  it  as  a  slave?  or,  was  the 
Sabbath  made  for  man?  And  when  spiritual  health 
ha^  been  restored,  the  Law  regulating  the  details  of 
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rest  may  become   obsolete,    but    the  nature .  which 
demaiidB  rest  never  cam  be  reversed. 

Observe,  now,  that  this  is-  a  far  grander,  aafer>  and 
more  permanent  basis,  on  which  to  reat  the  Sabbath, 
thah  the  mere  enactment.  Eor,  if  you  allege  the  fourth 
coJnmandmeiit  as  your  authority,  straightway  yauape 
met  by  the  oty^ction,  " -ao.  manner  of  work."  Who 
gave  you  leave  to  alter  that  ?  And  if  you  reply,  Worlts 
■of  necessity  and  works  of  mercy  I  may  do,  for  Christ 
excepted  these  from  the  stringency  of  the  rule ;  again 
the  rejoinder  comes/ la  there:  one  in  ten  of  the  things 
•that  all  Christiana  permit  as  lawful  really  a  matter  of 

Whereas,  if  the  Sabbath  rest  on  the  needs  of  human 
nature,  and  we  accept  His  decision  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  then  you  have  an  eternal  ground  to 
■rest  ony  from  which  you  cannot  be  shaken.  A  spn  of 
manimay  be  lord  of  the  Sabbath^lay,  but  he  is  not  lord 
of  his  own  nature.  He  cannot  make  one  hair  white  oi 
black.  You  may  abrogate  the  formal  rule,  but  you 
cannot  abrogate  the  needs  of  your  own  souL  Eternal 
as  the  constitution  of  the  soul  of  man  is  the  necessity 
for'  the  existence  of  a  day  of  rest.  -  Further,;  still,  on 
this  groand  alone  can  you  find  an  impregnable  defen<fe 
of  the  proportion,  one:. day  in  seven.  On  the  other 
ground,  it  is  unsafe.  Having  altered  the  seventh  to 
the  first,  I  know  not  why  one  in  seven  might  not  be 
alJtered  to  one  in  ten.  The  thing,  however,  Lapbe^n 
tried  J  and,  by  the  necessities  of  humsui  nature,,  the 
change  has  been  found  pernicious.  One  day  in  ten, 
pyescribed  by  revolutionary'France,  was  actually  pro- 
nounced by  physiologiata  insufficient.  Sq  that,  we 
begha^  to.  find  that,  in  a  :deeper  sense  tha^  we.'at  ficst 
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■BQBf)ected,  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man."  Evon  iu 
the  contrivance  of  one  day  in  seven,  it  was  arranged 
by  luiecring;  wisdom-  .Just  because  the  Sabbath  was 
niade  for,  iman,  and  not  because  man  was  ordained  to 
-keep,  the  Sabbath-day,  you  cannot  tamper  even  with 
-tbe  iofaj  one  day  in  seven. 

■  ii'iPhat  necessity  on  which  the  observance  leans  is  the 
need  of  Rest.  It  is  the  deepest  want  in  the  soul,  of 
man.  Jf  you  take  :off  covering  after  covering  of  the 
nature  which  wraps  him  rOundf  till  you  coiliento  the 
c^tral  heart  of  hearts,  deep  lodged  there  you  find.the 
requirement  of  Repose.  AH  men  do  not  hanker  after 
pleasure,  —  all  men  do  not  crave  intellectual  food. 
But  all. -man  long  for  rest.:  the  most  restless  that  ever 
pursued  aturbulent >career  on  earth  did,  by  that' career, 
only  testify  to  the  need  of  the  soul  within,  Th«y 
■oraved'for  something  which  was  not  given;  there iwas 
a  thirst  which  was  not  slaked ;  their  very  restlessneBfl 
betokened  that— t- restless  because  not  at  rest.  It  is 
this  need  .which  sometimes  makes  the  quiet  of  the 
■grave  au  object  of  such  deep  desire,  "  There  the 
wiofced. cease  from  troubling,  and  there  the  weary. are 
atirest,"  It  is  this  which  creates  the  chief  desij-able- 
nesa  6f  Heaven:  "  There  remaineth  a  rest  for  the.  peo- 
ple of  God-"  And  it  is  this  which,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  is  the  real  wish  that  lies  at  the  bottem 
of  all  others.  01  for  tranquillity  iof  heart— r  Heaven's 
profound  silence  in  the  soul,  "  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  of  great  price  I 
The  rest  needed  by  man  is  two-fold,  Phyei 
of  the  body,  —  a  need  *bich  he  shares  with  the  &ni- 
mak,  through  the  lower  nature  which  he  has  in  coixi'mon 
with.them.     "  Thou  shalt  io  no  work,  nor  thy  oattle>" 
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— rso.fer  man's  Sabbath-need  places  him  only  on  a  level 
with  the  ox  and  with  the'  aes. 

But,  besides  this,  the  rest  demanded  is  a  repose  of 
spirit..  Between  these  two  kinds  of  rest  there  is  a  very 
important  difference.  Bodily  repose  is  simply  inac- 
tion :  the  rest  of  the  soul  is  exercise,  not  torpor.  To 
do  nothing .  is .  physical  rest:  to  be  engaged  in  iuU 
activity  is  the  rest  of  the  soul 

In  that  hour  which  of  all  the  twenty-fo«r  is  most 
emblematic  of  heaven,  and  suggestive  of  repose,  the 
eventide,  in  which  instinctively  Jacob  went  intO'the 
fieldsito  meditate, — iwhen  the  work  of  the  day  is  done, 
when.ihe  mind  has  ceased  its  tension,  when  the  pas- 
sious  are  lulled  to  rest,  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  the 
spell  of  the  quiet,  star-lit  sky,— it  is  then,  amidsfth© 
silence  of  the  luH  of  ah  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature, 
that  the ,  soul  comes  forth  to  do  its  work.  Then-  the 
peeuliar,  strange  work  o£  the  soul,  which  b,.e  intellect 
cannot  do — meditation  —  begins.  Awe,  and  worship, 
and  wonder,  are  in  fuU  exercise ;  and  Love  begins  then 
in,  its  purest  form  of  mystic  adoration,  and  pervasive 
and  undefined  tenderness— separate  from  all  that  is 
coarse  and  earthly — sweUing  as  if  it  would  embrace 
the  All  m  its  deiire  to  bless,  and  lose  itself  in  the  sea 
of  the  Love  of  God,  This  is  the  Best  of  the  soul— 
the  exeicise  and  play  of  all  the  nobler  powers. 

Two  things  aie  suggested  by  this  thought. 

First,  the  mode  of  the  observance  of  the  day  of  Rest. 
It  has  become  lately  a  subject  of  very  considerable 
attention.  Physiologists  have  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  cessation  from  toil :  they  have  urged  the  impos- 
Bibihty  of  perpetual  occupation  without  end.  Pictures 
with  much  pathos  in  them,  liave  been  placed  before.uB 
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describingr  the  hard  fat«  of  tlioa©  qM  whom  no  Sabbath 
dawns.  It  has  been  flemanded  as  a  right,  entreated  as' 
a  mercy,  on  behalf  of  the  laboring  man,  that  he  should 
hav»'  one  day  in  seven  for  recreation  of  his  bodily 
energies.  ■  All  well  and  true.  But  there  isa  great  dettl 
moia  thtin  this.  He  who  confines  his  conception  of 
the  teed  of  rest  to  that,  haa  left  man  on  a  level  with 
the  briitea.  Let  a  man  take  merely  lax  and  libeftd 
riotiolis  of  the  fourth  commaudihent,-— let  him  give  his 
ho-usehold  dependants  iminunity  from  toil,  and  wish' for 
hkaself  and  them  no  more, — he  will  find  that  there  is 
a  Botoething  wanting  still.  Experience  tells  us,  after  a 
trial,  that  those  Sundays  are  the  happiest,  the  purest. 
the  most  rich  in  blessing,  in  whioh  the  spiritual  part 
has  been  most  attended  to ;  those  in  which  the  busi- 
ness letter  was  put  ^side  till  evening,  and  the'  profane 
literattnre  not  opened,  and  the  ordinary  occupations 
eatirhly  "Suspended ;  those  iu  which,  as  in  the  temple 
of'  Solomon,  the  sound  of  the  earthly  hammer  has  not 
been  heaa'd  in  tlie  temple  of  the  eoul:  for  this  is,  in 
feptf  the  very  distinction  between  the  Spirit  of  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  and  the  spirit  of  the  OhrMitian'  Lord's  day. 
The  one  is  chiefly  for  the  body — "Thou  shalt  do  no 
manner  of  work."  The  other  is  principally  for.  the 
Boul-^-"  I  was  in  th'e  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day." 

The  other  truth  suggested  by  that  feet, — that-the 
repose-of  thesoul  is  exercise,  not  rest,' -^  is,  that  M  c6n- 
veyfe'an  Jntiifaafion  of  man's  immortality.  It  is  only 
when  all  the  rest  of  our  human  nature  is  dalmed  that 
the  spirit  comes  forth  into  fuU  ener^ ;  dll  the  rest  tires^ 
-^the  spirit  never  tires.  Humbleness,  awe,  adoration, 
love,  these  have  in  them  no  weariness;  so  that  when 
this  frame  shall  be  dissolved  into  the  dust  of  tlie  earfihi 
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and  the  mind,  which  is  merely  fitted  for  this. 'time. 
world,  learning  by'  experience,  ahall  have  been  super 
seded,  then,  jn  the  opening  out  of  an  endiesa  career 
of  love,  the  spirit  will  enter  upon  that  Sabbath  of  wMch 
all- earthly  Sabbaths  are  but  the  shadow, —  the  Sabbath 
:f  ■Eternity,  the  immortal  Beat  of  its  Father's  Home. 

Two  observations  in  concluding. 

1.  When  is  a  son  of  man  lord  of  :the  Sabbath-day  ? 
Toi'Whom  may  the  Sabbath  safely  become  a  shadow? 
T. reply,. he  that  has  the  inind  of  Christ  may, exercise 
discretionary  lordship  over  the  Sabbath-day:  He  who 
is  HI  possession  of  the  substance  may  let  the  shadow 
goi  A  man  in  health  has  done  with  the  prescriptions 
of  the  physician.  But  for  an  unspiritual  man  to  regu- 
late his  hours  and  amount  of  rest  by  his  desires,  is 
just  as  preposterous  as  for  an  unhealthy  man  to  rule 
Mb'  appetites  by  his  sensations.  Win  the  mind  of 
eiliitWi*^be  like  him — and  then,  in  the  reality  of  Best 
in'  €red,'the  Sabbath  form  of  rest  will  be  superseded. 
Bemain  apart  from  Christ,  and  then  you  are  under  the 
law  again,' — the  fourth  commandment  is  as  necessary 
for  youM  it  was  for  the  Israelite;  the  prescriptive 
regimen,!  which  may  discipline  your  soul  toa  sonnder 
state.'.  ■  It  is'  atliis  peril.that  the  worldly  man  departs 
from  the  rwJeof  the  day  of  rest.  ■  Nothing  can  make 
usifrefe  from  the  law  but  the  spirit. 
-:&'  Kie  rule-  pronounced  by  the  apostle  ia  a  rale  of 
libettyjiand  at  the  same  time  a  rule  of  charity:  -".Let 
nb : jmdn  judge  yon  in  respect' of  the  Sabbath-days" 
It-is  't-6ryjdiiEcult  to  discuss  this  question'  of  the  Sab- 
bath. ■  'Heat,  ■wehemence,  acrimony,  are  substituted  for 
ajBgument.'  "When  you  caimiy  ask  to  investigate  the 
subject,  men iapply  epithets,  and  caU  them  reasons:  — 
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Hiey-Btiginatize  you  as  a  breaker  of  the  Sabbath,  pro- 
ndilnoe  ycm  "dangerous;"- with  sundry  warnings  against 
j'OU  iii  piivate,  and  pregnant  hints  in  public. 
■'  The  apostle  urges tfcharity :  "One  man  eateemeth'  ono 
d&y=  ab(ive'*nother  J  another  man^  eateemeth  every  day 
alike.'''.-.  .  .  f^Heihatregardeth  thfl'day,  regardeth  it 
to  the  Lord;  and. he  that'rdgardeth  not  ttieday,  to  the 
Lorflfhe-regardethat  not.''  ■■  Garry  .out  that  spirit.  .la 
ths  detail  of  this  questidn  there, is; abundant  diffi-culty. 
It  is  a  question  of  degree.  Some  work  must  be  done 
on  the  Sabbath-day ;  some  must  sacrifice  their  rest  to 
the  rest  of  others ; ,  for  all  human  life  is  sacrifice,  volun- 
tary or  involuntary.  '^"Again,  that  which  is  rest  to  one 
man  is  not  rest  to  another.  To  require  the  ilMterate 
man  to  read  his  Bible  for  some  hours,  would  impose  a 
toil  to  him,  though  it  might  be  a  relaxation  to  you. 
To  the  laboring  man  a  larger  proportion  of  the  day 
must  be  given  to  the  recreation  of  his  physical  nature 
than  is  necessary  for  the  man  of  leisure,  to  whom  the 
spiritual  observance  of  the  day  is  easy,  and  seems  all. 
Let  U9  leam  large,  charitable  considerateness.  Let 
not  the  poor  man  sneer  at  his  richer  neighbor,  if,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  Christian  liberty,  he  uses  his  horses 
to  convey  him  to  church,  and  not  to  the  mere  drive  of 
pleasure ;  but  then,  in  fairness,  let  not  the  rich  man  be 
shocked  and  ■  scandalized  if  the  over-wearied  shop- 
kesper  and  artizan  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  with 
their  fiuuilies  in  the  country.  "  The  Sabbath  wUhnade 
for  man."  Be  generous,  consistent,  large-minded.  A 
man  may  hold  stiff,  precise,  Jewish  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  do  not  stigmatize  that  man  ^  a  formalist. 
Another  may  hold  large,  Paul-hke  views^  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  fourth  commandment,  and  yet  he  may  be 
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BiaCerely  and  zealonisiy  anxious  for  the  hallowing  of 
the  day  in  his  household  and  through  his  country.  Do 
not  call  that  man  a  Sabbath-breaker.  Bemember,  the' 
Pharisees  called  the  Son  of  God  a  Sabbath-breaker. 
ITiey  kept  the  law  of  the  Sabbath ;  they  broke  the  law 
of  love.  Which  wag  the  woraeto  break?  whiph  was 
the  higher  law  to  keep  ?  Take  care,  lost,  in  the  zeal 
■*hich  seems  to  you  to  be  for  Christ,  ye  be  found 
nrdul^ng  their  spirit,  and  not  Hia, 
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(Fieuilied  IToveiiiber  i,  1849.) 

THE    SYMPATHY   OF    CHRIST. 

Sbb.  it.  16, 16.  —  "  For  we  hiTs  not  nn  higli  priest  wbid^  cannot  b« 
touohed  with  the  feehng  of  our  inflnnities ;  but  was  in  all  points 
teulpted'  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  ^n.  Let  va  therefore  come 
boldl;  unto  the  throne  of  gra<le,  ^at  we  may  Obtain  meMy^  ttnd  find 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 

AcoOHDiNG  to  these  verses,  the  Priesthood  of  Jesua 
Chiiat  is  ba-fed  upon  the  perfection  of  His  humanity. 
Because  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  there- 
fore He  can  show  mercy,  and  giant  help  Whatever 
destroys  the  conception  of  His  hiinjanit> ,  does  in  that 
same  degree  overthrow  the  notioq  of  His  priesthood. 

Our  subject  is  the  Priestly  bympathies  of  Christ 
But  we  make  three  pielumnary  observations. 

The  perfection  of  Christ's  humanity  implies  that  He 
wa^,  posseBsed  of  a  human  soul  as  weU  as  $  hti,9^ 
bo^y,  There  was  a  view,  held  m  early  tunes,  ^d  -pon- 
deiL.Ded  by  the  Church  as  a  heresi- ,  according  to  whitjfj, 
the  body  of  Christ  was  an  external  frame  work  aiu- 
mated  ^y  Deity,  as  oijir  bojiies  are  animated  by  our 
souls  Whdt  the  soul  is  to  ns,  Deity  was  to  Ch^-jst., 
Hj^  body  was  flesh,  blood,  bones — mo>ed,  guided, 
ryled,  by  indwelling  Divmity. 

(■127) 
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Bat  you  perceive  at  once  that  this  destroys  the 
L  notion  of  complete  humanity.  It  is  not  this  taber- 
nacle of  material  elements  which  constitutes  our 
humauity;  you  cannot  take  the  pale  corpse  from 
which  life  has  fled  and  call  that  man.  And  if  Deity 
were  to  take  up  that  form  apd  make  it  its  abode,  that 
would  not  be  an  union  of-the-  Divine  and  human.  It 
would  only  be  the  union  of  Deity  with  certain  mate- 
rials that  might  have  passed  into  man,  or  into  au 
animal,  or  .an  herb..  Humanity  implies  ft  body  and  a 
soul.  ■ 

Accordingly,  in  the  life  of  Christ  we  find  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  feeling.  When  He  hungered  in  the 
wilderness,  when  He  thirsted  on  the  cross,  when 
He  was  weary  by  the  well  at  Sychar,  He  expe- 
rienced sensations  whii^h  belong  to  the  bodily  depart- 
ment of  human  nature  But  when  out  of  twelve.  He 
selected  one  to  be  His  bosom  fnend,  when  He  looked 
round  upon  the  crowd  m  anger,  when  the  tears 
streamed  down  his  cheeks  at  Bethany,  and  when  He 
recoiled  from  the  thought  of  approaching  dissolution, 
these  —  grief,  fuendship,  fear  —  were  not  sensations 
of  the  body,  much  le='3  were  they  the  attributes  of 
Godhead  They  were  the  aflfections  of  an  acutely 
sensitive  human  soul,  alive  to  aU  the  tenderness,  and 
hOpfes,  and  anguish,  with  which  human  life  is  filled,, 
qtialifymg  Him  to  be  tempted  m  all  points  like  as- we 
B.re 

The  secotid  thought  which  presents  itself  is,  that 
the  Redfeem6r  not  only  wa*',  but  is  man.  He  was 
tempted  in  all  points  like  us  He  is  a  high  priest 
which  can  be  touched  Our  conceptions  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  being  vague,  are  oft6n  very  erroneous.     It 
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fe''fan'cied  *tliat,  in;  iJie  history  ftf  Jeeus'  existence, 
otifie,  for  a  limited  period  afld' for 'definite  pnrpOaes, 
He  to  bit  Jiart  in  frail  huiBataity  ;'btit  thali'when  that 
purpose  wa8  atJcompllshed',  the  iflan  forever  perished, 
Aiid  Hi>6  Spirit  reSscended,'  to  -Unite  again  with  pure, 
liJiAiixed  Deity.  But  scripture' has  taken  peculiar 
pains  to'  give  assurance  of  l-he  eontinnance  of  Hia 
Huiiflanity.  It  has  carefully  recorded  His 'resurrection. 
After  that  He  pasdfed  'through  'space,. -frord  spot  to 
Spoti  when  H«  was  in  one  place,  He  was  not  in 
another.  His  body  was  sustained  by  the  ordinary 
aliments -^broiled  fish  and  honeycomb.  The  prints  of 
suffering  were  6n  Him.  His  recognitions  were  human 
still;  Tfeomas  and  Peter  were  apeoiallyreminded  of 
intidentfe  before  Hi^  death,  andi  connected  with  His 
living  interests.  To  Thomas,  ^-^"  Reach  hither  thy 
haind."     To' Peter, -^ "Lovest  thou  me?"' 

And  this  typifies  to  us  a  very  grand  and  impbrtaut 
truth.  It 'is  this,  if  I  Baay  venture  to  so- express 
myself,  —  the  trutb;  of  the  Haman'Heart  of'Gfod.  .  We 
think  of  God  as  a  Spirit,  infinitely  removed  from  and 
unlike  the  creatures  He  has  made.'  But  tlm[  truth  is, 
imk  reBfercfbled  6rod:^all  spirits,  all  minds,  are  of  the 
tenne  femily:  The  Father  bears  a  likeness  to'  the  Son 
ttkoffli  He' La's 'created;  Thei'Mind'  of  (Sod^  is  f  similar 
tb?the'miad  of  man.  Love'  does  notimeari'one  thing 
M  ni((n,'*TVdi'iu*other  thing  in  G-od.  Holiness,  Justice, 
Kty,' TeademeM,  —  these  are  in'the'Eternal  the  same 
in  iHiid^-wihich' they  are  in 'the  'Finite  Being.  -The 
present  manhood  of  Christ  conveys  this  deeply  import- 
ant" truth,  that  the  Divine  Heart  is  human  in^rita 
t^mp&tbies. 

The  ■  third -observation  tipontbeBe  verses  is;  that 
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there,  ia  -a  connectioE  between  what  Jeans  was  anil 
what  <Fe8us  ia.  He  can  be  tonched  no,w,  because 
He  wae  tempted  then.  The  incidents  and  the  feelings' 
of  that  part  of  the  existence  which  ia  gone  have  not 
past  away  without  results  which  are  deeply  entwined 
witJi  His  present  being.  Sis  past  experience  has  left 
ceHak  effects  dnrable  in  His  nature  m  it  ia  now.  It 
haaendued  Hini  with  certain  qualifications  and  certain 
Bilaoeptibilities,  which  He  would  not  have  had  but  for 
that  experience.  Just  as  the  results  remained  upon 
Hisfebdy,  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  His  palms,  and  the 
speaFfgash  iliiHi^  side,  so  db  the  results  remain  upon 
His  sotil  :■  enduing  Him  with  a  certain  susceptibility,  for 
He  ban  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ; 
witli  'certain  qualifications,  for  He  is  able  to  show 
m*l-cy,aiid  tb  inipart  grace  to  helpin  time  of  need. 

To  turn  liow  to  the  subject  itself. '  It  has  two 
bratajhesv 

I;  The  Redeemer's  preparation  for  His  priesthood. 

11.  Thfe'Bedeemfet-'s  priestly  qualifications. 

■l.'Hi8  jtrepardtion. 

The  preparation'  consisted  iu  being  tempted.  But 
he#e  a  idifficulty  arises.  Temptatiou;  as 'applied  to  a 
Being  perfeotly-freie  from  tSndeneiea  to  evil',!  is  not 
easy  to  understand.'  See  what  the  diffleultyiSi  Tempt- 
ation >lia9  twoaeiisea:  it  means  test  or  probation;  it 
raeaBS^aHfed  trial',' involving  the  idea  of  pain  or  danger. 
A  'cfommori  deid  applied  to  gold'  tests  it ;  bttt  fiiere  is 
no  riafe*  or  danger  to  the  most  delicate  golden  omar 
ment.  There  ia  one  acid,  anid  only  one',  whicb  tries' it, 
as  well  as  testa  it.  The  same  acid  applied  to  a  shell 
endangera  the  delicacy  of  its  eurfaoe.  -  A  weight  .hung 
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from,  £1. bar  of  iron  only  tests  its  strength;  the- same 
depending  from  a  human  arm  is  a  "trial  involving,  it 
may  be,  the  risk  of  pain  or  fracture.  Now,  trial  place<j 
before  a  sinless  being  is  intelligible  enough  in  the 
sense  of  probation :  it  is  a  test  of  excellence ;  but  it 
is  'not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  temptation  in  the 
eenae  of  pain,  if  there  be  no  [inclination;  to  do  wrong. 

However,  scripture  plainly  asserts-  this  aa  the 
character'  of  Christ's  temptation.  Not  merely  test, 
but  triaL 

First,  you  have  passages  declaring  the  immaculate 
nature  of  His  mind ;  as  here,  "  without  sin,"  Again, 
He'  was  "  holy,  harmlesa,  undefiled,  separate  from  sin- 
ners," And,  again,  "  The  prince  of  this  world  eometh, 
and  hath  nothing  in  me."  The  spirit  of  evil- found 
nothing  which  it  could  claim  as  its  own  in  Christ.'  It 
was  the  meeting  of  two  elements  which'  will  not 
amalgamate.  Oil  and  water  could  as  easily  blend  as 
the  Mind  of  Christ  with  eviL  Temptation  glanced 
from  His  heart  as  the  steel  point  does  from  the  surfece 
of  the  diamond.  It  was  not  that  evil  propensities 
were  kept  under  by  the  power  of  the  spirit  in  him. 
He.  had'  no  evil  propensities  at  all.  Obedience  was 
natural  to  Him. 

■  But  then  we  find  another  cletss  of  passages,  such  as 
this:  "He  suffered,  being  tempted."  There  was. not 
nierely  test  in- the  temptation,  but  there  was  also  pain- 
fulness  in  the  victory.  How  could  this  be,  without 
aaj  tendency  tp  evil  ? 

To  I  answer  this,  let  us  analyze  sin.  In  every  act  of 
sin  there  are  two  distinct  steps.  There  is  the  rising 
of  a  desire  which  is  natural,  and,  being  natural,  is  not 
wrong:  —  there  is  the  indulgence   of  that  desire,  in 
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forbidden  oircmnstances;  and  that  is  sin.  Let .  JnjitK)' 
foT.  example,  be  inflicted,  and  resentment  will  ^rise. 
\t  must  arise  spontaneously.  It  is  as  impossible  for 
iHj]uatic6  to  be  done,  and  resentment  not  to  follow,,  as 
it  is  for  the  flesh  not  to  quiver  on  ihs  application,  of 
intense  tortnre.  Resentment  is  but  the  sense  of  injnst 
ifie,  made  more,  vivid  by.  its  being  brought  home  -to 
oarselves :  — resentment  is. beyond  our  control,. so. far 
.There  is  no  sin  in  this  j  hut  let  resentment  rest  there : 
let  it  pass  into,  not  justice,  but  revenge,  — let  ,it 
smoulder  in  vindiotive  'feeling  tiU  it  hecomea  retaliar 
tioac*7-afid .  then  a  natural  feeling  has  grown  into  a 
trMisgression.  You  have  the  distinction  between 
these  two,  things  clearly  marked  in  scripture.  "  Be  ye 
angry,"  -r—  here  is  the  allowance  for  the  human ;  "  and 
sin  not," -^^ihere  is  the  point  where  resentment  passes 
into  r^etaliai^oQv 

.,  Tak&i  again,  the  natural  sensation  of  hunger.  Let  a 
man  have  been. without  food;  let  the  gratification  pre- 
sent itself,  and  the  natural  desire  will  arise  involun 
tarilyii  .It  will  arise  just  as  certainly  in  a  forbidden  as 
inuai. permitted  circumstance.  It  will  arise  whether 
wliat  he  looks  on,  be  the  bread  of  another  or  his.  own. 
And  it  is  not  here,  in  the  sensation  of  hunger,  that  iiho 
guilt  Jies }  but  it  lies  in  the  wilful  gratification  <^  it 
after  itis  known  to  be  forbidden. 
'  .This.  was.  literally  one  c^  the  cases  in  which  Christ 
was  tried. .  The  wish  for  .food  was  in  His  natnre  in , the 
wilderness.  The  very  mode  of  gratifying  it;  was  pre- 
sented to  His  imagination,  —  by  using  Divine  power 
in  ail.  unlawfal  way.  And  had  He  so  been  constituted 
that-  the  :  lower  wish  Was  superior  to  the  higher  will, 
therswould  have  been  am  act  of  sin.-.had  th.e  two 
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beQR.  nearly  balanced,,  so  that  the  conflict  hung  ia 
40ubt,  there  would  have  been  a  tendency  to  ein-^what 
we  call  a  sinful  nature.  But  it  waa  in  the  entire  .and 
pecfect  subjugation  of  desire  to  the  will  of  Hight  that 
a;  sinless  nature  was. exhibited, 

Herej  then,  is  tlie  nature  of  sin.  Sin  m  n.ot:.tho 
possession  of  desires,  but  the  having  them,, in  nn* 
controlled  ascendency  over  the  higher  ■  nature-  Sin- 
fulness does  not  consist  in  having  strong  deaires  or 
passions.  In  the  strongest  and  highest  natures,  all, 
including  the  desires,  is  strong.'  Sin>is  not.a  real  thing. 
It  is  rather  the  absence  of  a  something,  the  will  tQ.do 
right.''  Itis  not  a  disease  or  taint,  an  actual;  sjibstance 
projected  into  the  eonstitiition.  It  is  the  absence  of 
the  spirit  which  orders  and  harmonizes  the  whole.;  so 
that  what  we  mean  when  we  say  the  natural  man  must 
sin  inevitably  is  this, -^  that  he  has  strong.  ■  natural 
appetitea,  and  that  he  has  no  bias  from  above  to  coun- 
teract ithoae  appetites :  exactly  as  if  a  ship  were 
deserted  by  her  crew,  and  left  on  the  bosomj  of  .the 
Atlantic  with  every  sail  set  and  the  wind  blowing.  iNo 
onefOTces  her  to  destruction ;  yet  on  the  ro.cka!  she  will 
surely  go,  just  because  there  is.  no.  pilot  at.the  helm. 
Such  is  the  state  of  ordinary  men.  Temptation  leads 
to  ML  ■■  The  gusts  of  instinct,  which  rightly  guided 
would  have  carried .  safely  into  port,  dash  them  on  i^e 
Tdcfcs,  ■■No  one  forces  them  to  sin  j  butithe  epirit-pilot 
has  left  the  helm.  Fallen  Nature  I 
■-Sin,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  appetites,  but  in  the 
absdnee'of  a  controlling  WilL' 

'Now,' contrast  this  state  with  the  state  of  Christ. 
There  iivere  in  Him  all  the  natural  appetites  .of  miad 
ai(d  body;    'Relaxation  and  friendship  were -dear  dto 
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Eim-;iBo  were  sunlight  and  life.  Hunger  —  pain  — 
death ---"He  could  feel-  aU,  and  shrunk  from  them, 
©oaeeive,  then,  a  case  in  which  the  gratification  of  any 
oa&  of.-ifihese  iaclinationa  was  inconsistent  with  His 
Father's  will.  At  one  moment  it  was  unlawful  to  eat, 
though' hungry ;  and,  without  one  tendency  to  disobey 
did  fasting  cease  to  be  severe?  It  was  demanded  tliac 
He  should  raidure  anguish ;  and,  willingly  as  he  sub- 
dued Himself,  did  pain  cease  to  be  pain?  Could  the 
spirit  of  obedience  reverse  every  feeling  of  human' 
nature?  ■  When  the  brave  man  gives  his  shattered 
arm  to  the  surgeon's  knife,  will  may  prevent  even  the 
quiver bf  an  eyelid;  but  no  will,  and  no  courage,  can 
reversehis  sensations,  or  prevent  the  operation  ftom 
inflicting  pain.  When  the  heart  is  raw,  and  smarting 
from  recent  bereavement,  let  there  be  the  deepest  and 
moat  reverential  submission  to  the  Highest  WiU,  is  it 
l*ossi'ble  not  to  wince  ?  Can  any  cant  demand  for  sub- 
mission extort  the  confession  that  pain  is  pleasure  ? 
■  Itseems  to  have  been  in  this  way  that  the  tempta- 
tion of  Christ  caused  suffering.  He  suffered  from  the 
&rce  of-desire.  Thoiigh  there  waa  no  hesitation 
■wfeether  it«>  obey  or  not,  no  strife  in  the  ■p'ill,  in  the 
act  of  n^stery  there'  was  pain.  There  was  seif-denial ; 
■there -.w^  obedience  at  the  expense  of  tortured  nat- 
ural:  feehng.  He. shrunk  from  St.  Peter'js  suggestion 
of  escapp  from  ignominy  as  from  a  thing. which  did 
not  shake  His  determination,  but  made  Him  feel,-  in 
Hie  idea,  of  bright  life,  vividly,  the  cost  of  His  resolve. 
'■'  Get  thee  behind  me.  Tempter,  for  thou  art  an 
offenoeJ"'  In  the  .'garden,  unswervingly;  "iN^ot.as  I 
..will;  but  as.  thou  wilt".  No  reluctance  in,-tli0,'.wiU, 
Butiwaa^itiiere  ho  ; struggling?  ;  No  shuddw/iaitbe 
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inward  sensations?  No  remembrance  that  the  Grosa 
Was  sharp?  No  recollection  of  the  family  at. Bethany; 
and  the  pleasant  walk,  and  the  dear  companionship 
whEch  He  was  about  to  leave  ?^  "  My  boQI  is  exceeding 
sorrowfnl  to  die."  .... 

So  that  in  every  one  of  these  cases  — not  by  tfce 
relilctancy  of  a  sinfnl  sensation,  but  by  the  ^ivering 
and  the  anguish  of  natural  f^eliOg  when  it  ia-tffampled 
upon  by  lofty  ■will  —  Jesus  suffered,  feeing-temptedi 
H'e  was  '"tempted  like  as  we  are,"  Remembe'r  this. 
For  the  way  in  which  some  speak  of  the  sinleseness 
of  JesuB  reduces  all  His  suffering  to  physicfd  pain  — ' 
destroys  the  reality  of  temptation,  reduces'  tJiat  glo- 
riouS  heart  to  a  pretence,  and  converts  the-  whofe  .of 
His  history  into  a  mere  ■  fictitious  drama',  in  which 
scenes  of  trial  were  represented,  not  felt. 
■  Beaiemher'that^  "  in  all  points,"  the -Redeemer's'  soul 
*a8  texopted. 

n.  The  second  point  w&  take  ie  the  Redeemer's 
Priesthciod:. 

'  Priesthood  is  thJtt  office  by  which  He  is 'the  medium 
of  union  between  man  and  God.-.  The  capacity  for 
this  has  been  indelibly  engraven  on  His  natuBe  by  His 
experience  here.  All  this  capacity  is  based  on  His 
syimpa&y;  He  can  be  "touched  with  the:ieeling.vc£ 
©ur -infirmities.'' 

•  'Till-'we  have  reflected  Onit,  weare  scarcely  aware 
howmueh  the  sum  of  humari  happiness  in  the  world 
is  indebted  to  this  one  feeling — :sympathy.  We  get 
cheerfulness  and  vigor,  we  scarcely  know  how  or 
when,  from  mere  association  with  onr-  fellow-men ;  ,and 
from  the  l6<Jks  reflected. on  us  of  gladnewsand. employ. 
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fllBilt'We  oatoh  inspii^tion  and  power  to.  go  on,  from 
liUtflaii  presence  and  from  cheerful  looks.  The  work- 
ffian  works  with  added  energy  from  having  others  by. 
■The  MI  family  circle  has  a  strength  and  a  life  peou- 
liarfy  its  own.  The  substantial  good  and  the  effectual 
Wilief  Wteh  men  extend-to  one  another  is  trifling.  It 
fa  BOt''l!^  tlifese,  but  by  something  far  less  ■  costly,  that 
Ihs  waYk  'is  done.  G-od  has  insured  it  by  a  much 
liiote  simple  machinery.  He  has  given  to  the  weakest 
and  the'. poorest  power  to  contribute'  largely  to  the 
common 'stoek  ^f  gladness.'  The  child's  amile  and 
lang4i  are^'Diighty  power's  in  this  world.  When  be- 
reavecittit- has  left  you  desolate^  what  substemtial  ben- 
efit is  there  which  makes  condolence  acceptable?  It 
cannot  peplace  the  loved  ones  you  have  lost.:  Vt  can 
bestow  upon  you  nothing  penaanenti  :  But  a  warm 
hatfd  hae:touched  yours,  and  its  thrill  told  you  that 
there  was  a  living  response  there  to  your  ■emotion. 
One  look,  one  human  sigh,  has  done  more  for  you  than 
thecoostlie^t  present  could  -eonviey;    ■       >  ■  i 

And  it  is  for  want  of  remarking  this  that  the  effect 
o¥pnbMo  'charity  falls  often  so  (ar  short  of  the  erpeci> 
stiona  of'Miose  who  give.  The  springs  of-  men's 
geiicrosity  are  dried  up  by  hearing  of  the  repining, 
Mid  the '  Bnvy,  and  the  distontetrt,  which  have  been 
Bowft  bythe  general  collection  and  the  prOT^sion' .es- 
tablishment, among  cottages  where  all  was  harmony 
tKffore.'  The  famine  and -the  pestilence  are  ■  met i  by 
abuildaaf  liberality; 'and  the  apparent  return  for -this 
i9  riot' and,' section.  But  the  secret  lies  all  m  this, 
I*  is  not  in'  ohanoels  such  as  these  that  the  heart's 
gHatitudft'oan  flow.  '  iJove  is  not  bought  by  money,  but 
ty  love.    ■  There  -has  been  all   the.  machinery  of'fl 
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^Blio  distribution;  but  there  has  been  no  exhibition 
6f  iadividual,  personal  interest.  The  rich  man  who 
goea  to  his  poor  brother's  cottage,  and,  without  aiFecta- 
tion  of  humility,  naturally,  and  with  the  respect  which 
man  owes  to  man,  enters  into  hie  circumstances^  in- 
quiring 'about  his  distresses,  and  hears  his  homely 
tale,  has  done 'more  to  establish  an  interchange  of 
Hndly  feehng  than  he  could  have  secured  by  the  cost- 
liest present,  by  itself.  Pubhc  donations  have,  their 
vain©  and  their  useg.  Poor-laws  keep  human  bein^ 
from  starvation ;  but  in  the  point  of  eliciting  gratitade 
aH  these  fail.  Man  has  not  been  brought  into  contact 
olosd'enough-with  man  for  'this.  They  do  Hot  work 
by  sympathy. . 

.i  Again,  when' the  electric  touch  of  sympathetic-  feel- 
ing -has  gone  among  a  mass  of  men,  it  communicates 
iteelf,  and  is  reflected  back  from  every  individual  in 
thei  crowd,  with  a  force  exactly  proportioned  to  their 
numbers.  The  speech  or  sermon  read  before,  ^the 
limited  circle  of  a  femily,  and  '^e  Same  disconrse 
tittered  before  closely-crowded  hundreds,  are  twO'  dit 
ferent  things.  There  is  a  strange  power  even  in  the 
mere  presence  of  a  common  crowd,  excitjng  ahnost 
uncontrollable  emotion. 

1  It  is  on  record  thatitHe  hard  heart  of  an  oriental 
-e&nqtieitor  was  unmanned'  by  the  sight  of  a  dense  mass 
ttfi'living  miMions  engagedin  lone  enterprise..  He  ac- 
ooumted  for  it  hy  saying  tiat  it  suggested  to  him  that 
withiti  a  single  century  not  one  of  those  milhons 
wouldiba  aUve.  But  the  hard-hearted  bosom  of  the 
-tyrant mistook  its  own  emotions.  His  tears  cameifrom 
'ISO  such  &r-fetched  infereace  of  reflection;  they  rose 
spontaneously,  as  they  will  rise  ini  a  dense  crowdj  you 
12' 
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cari.ilott6lI  why.  It  is  the  thrJHiijg  thonght  of,:nup.' 
hers  engaged  in  the  same  object.  It  is  the  idea  of  our 
own  feelings  reciprocated  back  to  us,  and  reflected 
from  many  hearts.     It  is  the  mighty  presence  of  life. 

And,  again,  it  seems  partly  to  avail  itself  of  this  tend- 
ency within  TIB  that  such  stress  is  laid  on  the  injunc 
tioo  of  united  prayer.  Private  devotion  is  essential 
tc  the  spiritual  life ;  without  it  there  is  no  life.  But 
it  cannot  replace  united  prayer ;  for  the  two.,  things 
have  different  aims.  Solitary  prayer  is  feeble  in  com- 
I>arison  with  that  which  rises  before  the, throne  echoed 
by  the  hearts  of  hundreds,  and  strengthened  by,  the 
feeHng  that  other  aspirations  are  mingling  with  our 
own.  And  whether  it  be  the  chanted. litany,  or  the 
more  simply  raad  service,  or  the  anthem;  producing.one 
emotion  at  the  same  moment  in  many  bosoms,  the 
valiie  and  the  power  of  public  prayer  seem  chiefly  to 
depend  On  this  mysterious  affection  of  oi;r  nature. t-r- 
sympathy. 

And  now,  having  endeavored  to  iflustrate  this 
power  of  sympathy,  it  is  for  us  to  remember  that  of 
this'ih  its  fulness  He  is  susceptible.  There  is  a  vague 
way  of  speaking  of  the  atonement  which  does  not 
realize  the  tender,  aS'ectionate,  personal  love,  by  which 
that  daily;  hourly  reconciliation,  is  efiected,  ■  The  eym- 
fathy  of  Christ  was  not  merely  love  of  men  in  masses. 
He  loved  the  masses,  but  He  loved  them  because  made 
up  of  individuals.  He  "  had  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tude ; " '  but  He  had  also  discriminating,  special  tender- 
ness for  erring  Peter  and  erring  Thomas.  He  felt  for 
the  despised,  lonely  Zaccheus  in  his  sycamore-tree. 
Hecompassioned .  the  discomfort  of  his  disciples.  He 
mixed  His  tears  with  the  stifled  sobs  by  the  grave  of 
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ti3s&ru8.  He  calleij  the  abashed  children  to  His  side. 
Ainongst  the  numbers,  as  He  walked,  He  detected  the 
indiviiiial  touch  of  faith.  "  Master,  the  multitude 
throng  thee,  and  sayest  thou.  Who  toubhed  me?" 
"Somebody  hath  touched  me." 

Observe  how  He  is  touched  by  our  infirmities, -n*- 
with  a  separate,  special,  discriminating  love.  There  is 
not  a  single  throb,  in  a  single  human  bosom,  that  does 
Dot'thrill  at  once  with  more  than  electric  speed  up  to 
the  mighty  Heart  of  God,  You  have  not  shed  a  tear, 
or  sighed  a  sigh,  that  did  not  come  back  to  you 
exalted  and  purified  by  having  .passed  through  the 
Eternal  bosom. 

The  priestly  powers  conveyed  by  this  faculty  of 
sympathizing,  according  to  the  text,  are  two:  —  The 
power  of  mercy ;  and  the  power  of  having  grace  to 
help.  "Therefore"  —  because  he  can  be  touched  — 
"let  us  come  boldly,"  expecting  mercy — and  grace. 

1,  We  may  boldly  expect  mercy  from  Him  who  has 
learned  to  sympathize.  He  learned  sympathy  by 
being  tempted ;  but  it  ia  by  being  tempted,  yei  without 
sin,  that  he  is  specially  able  to  show  mercy. 
.  There  are  two  who  are  unfit  for  showing  mercy :  — 
he  who  has  never  been  tyed ;  and  he  who,  having 
been  tempted,  has  fallen  under  temptation.  The 
young,  untempted,  and  upright,  are  often  severe 
judges.  They  are  for  sanguinary  punishment;  they 
are  for  expelling  offenders  from  the  bosom  of  society 
The  old,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  fallen  much,  are 
lenient;  but  it  is  a  leniency  which  often  talks  thus:  Men 
must  be  men ;  a  young  man  mnst  sow  his  wild  cats, 
and  reform. 

So  young,  ardent  Saul,  untried  by  doubt,  persecuted 
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ihe  Christi'ins  with  severity  and  Saul  the  Idng^.  on 
tLe  contrary  having  fallen  himself,  weakly  permitted 
Agag  to  escape  punishment  David,  again,  when  hid 
own  Bin  was  nai  rated  to  him  under  another  name,  was 
unrelenting  m  hi6  mdignaticn;  "The  man  that  hath 
(Jpne  this  thing  shall  surely  die  " 

None  of  these  weie  qualified  for  showing  merey 
aright  Now  thia  qualification  "  without  sin  "  ia  very 
remarkable,  for  it  is  the  one  we  often  least  should 
think  of.  Unthinkingly  we  should  say  that  to  have 
^jed  would  make  a  man  lenient.  It  is  not  so. 
.  That  truth  is  taught  with  deep  significance  in  one 
of  the  incidents  of  the  Redeemer's  life.  There  stood 
in  His'  presence  a  tempted  woman,  covered  with  the 
confusion  of  recent  conviction.  And  there  stood 
bt^side  her  the  sanctimonious  religionists  of  that  day, 
waiting  like  hell-hounds  to  be  let  loose  upon  their 
prey.  Calm  words  came  from  the  lips  of  Him  "  who 
spako;  a?  man  never  spake,"  and  whose  heart  felt  as 
man  never  felt,  "  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you, 
Iftt,  him,  first  cast  a  stone."  A  memorable  I'esaon  of 
eternal  truth.  Sinners  are  not  fit  to  judge  of  sin :  — 
their  justice  is,  revenge ;  their  mercy  ia  feebleness. 
He  alone  caa  judge  of  sin,  he  alone  can  attemper 
the.sens^  of  what  is  due  to  the  offendbd  Law  with  the 
r«nembraaoe  of  that  which  is  due  to  human  frailty, 
he  .alone  is  fit  for  showing  manly  mercy,  wno  has,  like 
hie  Master,  felt  the  power  of  temptation  in  its  might, 
and  come  scathless  through  the  trial. 
i.'^Jn  ^11  points  tempted,  —  pet  without  sin,"'-  there- 
forp,,t(;).  Him  you  may  "boldly  go  to  find  mercy." 

2.  Tho  other  priestly  power  is  the  grace  of  showing 
"help  in  time  of  need." 
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Wsi  mnst  not  makeitoo  much  of  sympathy,  as  mere 
feeling.  We  do  in  things  spiritual  as  we  do  with  hot- 
hoaisei  plants.  The  feeble  exotic,  beautiful  to  look  at, 
but  useless,  has  costly  sums  spent  oji  it.  The.  hardy 
oak,  a. nation's  strength,  is  permitted  to  grow,  scarcely 
observed,  in  the  fence  and  copses.  We  prize  feeling^ 
and  praise  its.  posseaaori  But  feeling  is  only  a-  siekly 
exotic  in  itself,  —  a  passive  quality,  having- in  it  nottt- 
ing  moral — no  temptation,  and.  no  victory.  A  man  is 
no  more  a  good  man  for  having  feeling,  than  he  is  fov 
having  a.  delicate  ear  for  music,  or  a  far-seeing  optio 
nervie.  The  Son  of  •Man  had  feeling;  He  could  be 
'••touched.!'-  The  tear  would  st-art  from  His  eyes  at 
the  sight  of  human,  sorrow.  But  that  sympathy  was 
no  exotic  in  His  soul,  beautiful  to  look  at,  too  .delicate 
for  use.  Feeling  with  Him  led  to  this:  "He  went 
about,  doing  good."  Sympathy  witb  Him  was  this: 
"  Grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 

And  this  is  the  blessing  of  the  thought  of  Divin&' 
sympathy..  By  the  sympathy  of  man,  after  all,  the 
wound  ia  not  healed  ;  it  is  only  stanched  for  a  time. 
It  can  make  the  tear  flow  less  bitterly :  it  cannot 
dry  it  up.  So  far  as  permanent  good  goes,  who  has 
not  felt  the.  deep  truth  which  Job  taught  his  friends, — 
"  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all ! " 

Tiie  sympathy  of  the  Divine  Human  !;  He  knows 
what  strengh  is  needed.  He  giveS'  grace  to  help  j  and 
when,  the  world,  with  its  thousand  forms  of  temptation, 
seems  to  whisper  to  us  as  to.  Esau,  Sell  me  thyj  birth- 
right; the  other  voice  speaks^  Shall  I  barter  blessedness 
for  happiness!?  the  inward,  peace  for  the  outward  thrill? 
tha  benediction  of  my  Fathetfor  a  mess  of  pottage? 
There  are  moments  when. we  aeem  to  tread  above  thi* 
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earth,  superior  to  its  allurements,  able  to  do  without 
its  kindnesB,  firmly  bracing  ourselves  to  do  our  work 
as  He  did  His.  Those  moments  are  not  the  sunshine 
of  life.  They  djd  not  come  when  the  world  would 
have  said  that  ail  round  you  was  glad ;  but  it  waa 
when  outward  trials  had  shaken  the  soui  to  it8  Yery 
centre,  then  there  came  from  Him  ..."  Grace  to 
help  in  time  of  need." 

From  this  subject  I  draw,  in  concluding,  two  infer. 
ences. 

I.  He  who  would  sympathize  must  be  content  to  be 
tried  and  tempted.  There  ia  *  hard  and  boisterous 
rudeness  in  our  hearts  by  nature,  which  requires  to 
be  softened  down.  We  p^s  by  suffering  gayly,  care- 
lessly; not  in  cruelty,  but  unfeelingly,  just  because 
we  do  not  know  what  suffering  is.  "We  wound  men 
by  our  looks  and  our  abrupt  expressions  without 
intending  it,  because  we  have  not  been  taught  the 
■delicacy,  and  the  tact,  and  the  gentleness,  which  can 
only  be  learnt  by  the  wounding  of  our  own  sensibili- 
ties. There  ia  a  haughty  feeling  in  uprightness  which 
has  never  been  on  the  verge  of  fall,  that  requires 
humbling.  There  is  an  inability  to  enter  into  difficul- 
ties of  thought,  which  marks  the  mind  to  which  all 
things  have  been  presented  superficially,  and  which 
has  never  experienced  the  horror  of  feeling  the  ice  of 
doubt  crashing  beneath  the  feet. 

,  Therefore,  if  you  aspire  to  be  a  son  of  consolation ; 
if  you  would  partake  of  the  priestly  gift  of  sympa- 
thy; if  you  would  pour  something  beyond  common-. 
place  consolation  into  a  tempted  heart;  if  you  would 
pass  through  the  intercourse  of  daily  life  with  the 
delicate  tact  which  never  inflicts  pain ;  if  to  that  most 
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acote  of  bnman  ailments,  mental  doubt,  you  are  ever 
to  give  effectual  succor,— you  must  be  content  to  pay 
the  price  of  tlie  costly  Qducation.  Like  Him,  you 
must  suffer  —  being  tempted. 

Bnt  remember,  it  ia  being  tempted  in  all  points,  y^ 
without  sin,  that  mates  sympathy  real,  manly,  perfect, 
instead  of  a  mere  sentimental  tenderness.  Sin  will 
teach  you  to  feel  for  trials.  It  will  not  enable  you  to 
judge  them ;  to  be  merciful  to  them ;  nor  to  help  them 
in  time  of  need  with  any  certainty. 

{See  the  remarks  on  St,  Peter's  case  in  the  notes  of 
the  afternoon  Sermon.) 

Lastly,  it  is  this  same  haman  sympathy  which  quali- 
fies Christ  for  judgment.  It  is  written  that  the  Father 
hath  committed  all  judgment  to  Him,  beamse  He  is  the 
Son  of  Man.  The  sympathy  of  Christ  extends  to  the 
frailties  of  human  nature ;  not  to  its  hardened  guilt. 
He  is  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  mfirmities." 
There  is  nothing  in  His  bosom  which  can  harmonize 
with  malice ;  He  cannot  feel  for  envy ;  He  has  no 
fellow-feeling  for  cruelty,  oppression,  hypocrisy,  bit- 
ter censorious  judgments.  Remember,  He  could  look 
round  about  Him  with  anger.  The  sympathy  of 
Christ'  ia  a  comforting  subject.  It  is,  besides,  a  tre- 
mendous subject:  for  on  sympathy  the  awards  of 
heaven  and  hell  are  built.  "  Except  a  man  be  bom 
again"  —  notheshall  notjbut^ — "hecannot  enter  into 
heaven."  There  is  nothing  in  him  which  has  affinity 
to  dnything  in  the  Judge's  bosom.  A  sympathy  for 
that  which  is  pure  implies  a  repulsion  of  that  which  ia 
impure.  Hatred  of  evil  is  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  love  for  good.  To  love  intensely  good, 
ia  to  hate  intensely  evil.     It  was  in  strict  accordance 
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with  the  laws  of  Bympathy  that  he  blighted  Pharisaism 
in  snch  ■nngentle  words  as  these :  "  Ye  serpents,  ye 
generation  of  vipers'!  how  can  ye  escape  the  damna^ 
tion  of  hell?"  Win  the  mind  of  Christ  now,  or 
else  His  sympathy  for  human  nature  will  not  save  you 
irom,  but  only  insure,  the  recoil  of  abhorrence  at  the 
last  -^  "  Depart  from  me  1    I  never  knew  you." 
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[Preached  Horemhw  11,  1319.] 

THE  PHARISEES  AND  SADDTTCEES  AT  JOHN'S  BAPTISM. 

liAlT.  iii.  7.  —  "But  vhen  he  sawnumy  of  the  Pharisees  aad  Saddaoeei 
oome  to  his  bapUsm,  be  said  unto  them,  0  generation  of  lipers,  who 
haXh  wanied  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  eome?  " 

It  seems  that  the  Baptist's  ministry  had  been 
attended  with  almost  incredible  success,  as  if  the 
population  of  the  country  had  been  roused  in  mass 
by  the  tidings  of  his  doctrine.  "Then  went  out  to 
him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round 
about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  by  him  in  Jordan, 
confessing  their  sins." 

The  success  of  his  ministry  was  tested  by  the  num- 
bers that  he  baptized.  Not  so  a  modem  ministry. 
Ministerial  success  is  not  shown  now  by  the  numbers 
who  listen.  Not  impression,  but  altered  character, 
inarks  success.  Not  hy  startling  nor  by  electrifying 
oongregations,  but  by  turning  men  from  darkness  iinto 
light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  is  the  work 
done.  With  John,  however,  it  was  different.  He 
was  on  earth  to  do  a  special  work  —  the  Work  of  th6 
axe,  not  the  trowel ;  to  throw  down,  not  to  build ;  to 
startle,  not  to  instruct ;  and  therefore  his  baptism  was 
IS  (1451 
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simply  symbolized  by  water,  the  waahing  awaj  of  the 
past :  whereas  that  of  Christ  was  symbolized  by  fire, 
the  touching  of  the  life  and  heart  with  the  living  fl.ime 
of  a  heavenlier  life.  Whoever,  therefore,  came  to  John 
for  baptism,  possessed  conviction  of  the  truth  of  that 
which  John  taught,  and  thereby  so  far  tested  the  fidel- 
ity and  success  of  his  ministry. 

Bearing,  then,  in  mind,  that  coming  to  John's  bap- 
tism was  the  seal  of  his  success,  and  that  his  baptism 
contained,  in  symbolical  form,  the  whole  substance  of 
his  .te^chmg,  these  are  the  two  topics  of  the  text : 

I.  The  meaning  wrapped  up  in  John's  message. 

n,  The  Baptist's  astonishment  at  his  own  success. 

I.  The  meaning  of  John's  message.  His  baptism 
imphed  to  those  who  came  to  put  themselves  under  its 
protection  that  they  were  in  danger,  for  it  was  con- 
oected  with  the  warning,  "  Flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come ! " 

Future  retribution  has  become  to  us  a  kind  of  fig- 
ment. Heli  is  in  the  world  of  shadows.  The  tone  in 
which  educated  men  speak  of  it  stiU  is  often  only  that 
gpod-humored  condescension  which  makes  allowance 
for  childish  superstition. 

Part  of  this  incredulity  arises  from  the  confessedly 
symbolical  intimations  of  scripture  on  the  subject.  We 
read  of  the  fire  and  the  worm ;  of  spirits  being  salted 
with  fire ;  of  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  All  this 
tells  solely  of  physical  suffering.  And,  accordingly, 
for  centuries,  this  was  the  predominant  conception  of 
Christendom  on  the  subject.  Scarcely  any  other  ele- 
ment was  admitted.  Whoever  has  seen  those  paintings 
on  which  the   master-spirits   have   thrown  down  the 
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«i8iic6ptiona  of  their  age,  Will  remember  that  hideouS 
dfe'mona,  distorted  countenances,  and  waves' of  fldble*, 
represent  the  whole  idea.  And  in  that  itnin'orta;!  Vbrli: 
iii  which  he  who  sung  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven, 
has  embodied  the  belief  of  his  day,  still  the  same  fact 
^Irfevails.  Tou  read  of  the  victims  of  niich'aste  life 
hurried  on  the  dark  whirlwind  forever ;  of  the  heretics 
in  their  coffins  of  intense  fire;  and  of  the  guilty  spirits 
Who  We  plunged  deep  down  in  "  thick-ribbed  icfe." 
But  in  those  harrowing  pictures  which  his  geniii^has 
painted  with  such  vividness  there  is  iiot  oire  id6a  Of 
mental  suffering  embodied.  It  is  all  bodily,  awful, 
itotQierAble  torture.  Now,  all  this  we  believe  no  longer. 
The  circles  of  hell  and  the  mountain  of  purgatory  are 
aS  fiibnlous  to  us  as  the  Tartarus  of  the  hestJi^ns. 
Singular,  that  in  an  age  in  which  the  chief  aim~  of  sei- 
eftce  appears  to  be  to  get  rid  of  physical  pain  and  dia- 
conifort  —  as  if  these  were  the  worst  evils  cohceiVabli 
— the  idea  of  a  bodily  hell  should  be  just  the  one  al 
which  we  have  learnt  to  smile.  But,  with  the  form,  we 
have  also  dispossessed  ourselves  of  beHef  in  the  reality 
of  i*etribution  at  all. 

Now,  scripture  language  is  aymbolical.  There  is  no 
Salt,  no  worm,  no  fire,  to  torture,  I  say  not  that  a  dis- 
eased soul  may  not  form  for  itself  a  tenement  hereafter, 
As  here,  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  avenue  of  Suffering; 
liut,  unquestionably,  we  canhot  build  upon  these  e's- 
|)ffessions  a  material  hell. 

■  Hell  is  the  infinite  terror  of  the  soul,  whatever  that 
may  be.  To  one  man  it  is  pain.  Rid  him  of  that,  he 
ciali  bear  all  degradation.  To  another  it  is  public  shame. 
Saive  him  from  that,  and  he  will  creep  and  crawl  before 
you  to  submit  to  any  reptile  meanness,     '  Honor  me 
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now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the  people,"  till  Samuel  tuma 
from  the  abject  thing  in  scorn.  To  others,  the  infinite 
terror  ia  tJiat  compared  with  which  all  these  would  be 
abed  of  roses.  It  is  the  hell  of  having  done  wrong; 
the  hell  of  having  had  a  spirit  from  God  pure,  with 
high  aspirations,  and  to  be  conscious  of  having  dulled 
its  delicacy,  and  degraded  its  desires ;  the  hell  of  hav- 
ing quenched  a  light  brighter  than  the  sun's ;  of  having 
done  to  another  an  injury  that  through  time  and  through 
eternity  never  can  be  undone,  —  infinite,  maddening 
remorse,  —  the  hell  of  knowing  that  every  chance  of 
excellence,  and  every  opportunity  of  good,  has  boei: 
lost  forever.  This  is  the-  infinite  terror ;  this  is  wrath 
to  come. 

You  doubt  that  ?  Have  you  ever  marked  that 
striking  fact,  the  connection  of  the  successive  stages 
of  the  soul? — how  sin  can  change  the  countenance, 
undermine  the  health,  produce  restlessness?  Think 
you  the  grave  will  end  all  that?  —  that,  by  some  magic 
change,  the  moral  being  shall  be  buried  there,  and  the 
soul  rise  again  so  changed  in  every  feehng  that  the 
very  identity  of  being  would  be  lost,  and  it  would 
amount  to  the  creation  of  a  new  soul  ?  Say  you  that 
God  is  love  ?  0 !  but  look  round  this  world.  The 
aspect  of  things  is  stern ;  very  stern.  If  they  be  ruled 
by  love,  it  is  a  love  which  does  not  shrink  from  human 
agony.  There  is  a  law  of  infinite  mercy  here,  but  there 
is  a  law  of  boundless  rigor  too.  Sin,  and  you  will  suf- 
fer—  that  law  is  not  reversed.  Th«  young,  and  thrt 
gentle,  and  the  tender,  are  inexorably  subjected  to  it. 
We  would  shield  them,  if  we  could ;  but  there  is  that 
which  says  they  shall  not  bo  shielded.  They  shall 
weep,  and  fade,  and  taste  of  mortal  anguish,  even  as 
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pjliers. ,  Cany  that  out  into  the  next  world,  and  you 
Ijftve  "  wfath  to  come." 

,  John's  baptism,  besides,  implied  the  importance  of 
confession.  "  They  were  baptized  ....  confeaa-ing 
Ijheir  sins."  On  the  eve  of  a  promised  new  life,  they 
were  required  to  acknowledge  the  iniquity  of  past  life. 
In  the  cure  of  our  spiritual  maladies  there  is  a  woit 
droua  eiHcacy,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  in  making  a 
"  clean  breast."  There  is  something  strengthening, 
something  soothing,  and.  at  the  same  time  something 
humbling,  in  acknowledging  that  we  have  done  wrong. 
There  is  a  pride  in  us  which  cannot  bear  pity.  There 
ip  a  diseased  sensitiveness  which  shrinks  from  the 
smart  of  acknowledgment;  and  yet  that  smart  must  be 
home  beibre  we  can  be  truly  soothed.  When  was  it 
that  the  younger  son  in  the  parable  received  the  ring, 
and  the  robe,  and  the  banquet,  which  represent  the 
rapture  of  the  sense  of  being  forgiven? — When  he  had 
fortitude  enough  to  go  back  mile  by  mile,  step  by  step, 
every  inch  of  the  way  he  had  gone  wrong;  bore  un- 
flinchingly the  sneer  of  his  father's  domestics,  and, 
worse  than, all,  the  sarcasms  of  his  immaculate  brother, 
and  manfully  said  out|  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee."  When  was  it  that  the  pub- 
lican went  down  Jttstifed  to  his  house? — When  he  said, 
even  before  a  supercilious  Pharisee,  "  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner  I "  When  did  the  royal  delinquent  hear 
the  words,  "  The.  Lord  hath  also  put  away  thy  sin  "  ? 
—  When  he  gave  the  sacrifice  of  his  lips  —  "I  have 
sinned  before  the  Lord."  And  when  did  the  Church 
of  Ephesus  rise  into  the  brightest  model  of  a  perfect 
Church  that  has  yet  been  exhibited  on  earth  ?— After 
her  converts  had  publicly  come  forward,  burnt: those 
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Ifiafiaacripts  Which  were  caHed  "  Bphesian  lettei«,"  to 
the  valne  of  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  "eonfeasfed 
^d'ShfiWed  their  deeds."  There  is  a  profoufid  truth 
i&' fhe  popular  anxiety  that  a  nmrderer  should  confess 
bfefdrft  he  djes.  It  ia  an  inatinetive  feeling  that  a  true 
death  ia  better  than  a  Mae  life ;  that  to  die  with  unao- 
teaowledged  guilt  is  a  kind  of  lie.  To  acknowledge 
his  ain  is  to  put  it  from  him,  to  abjure  it,  refuse  to 
flOfetiOWledge  it,  separate  it  from  him, — to  say,  I  will 
keep  it  as  mine  no  more :  then  it  is  gone.  Who  has  a 
secret  of  guilt  lying  like  lead  Upon  his  heart?  As  ho 
'*altl*s  serenity  of  soul,  let  that  secret  be  made  known. 
A^iid-  if  there  be  one  to-day  who  is  impressed  or 
touched  by  all  this,  let  him  beware  how  he  procrasti- 
nates that  which  was  done  when  John  baptized.  The 
feon  tJ^t  once  was  cooled  may  never  be  warmed 
SB^inj  the  heart  that  has  once  had  its  flood-gate'^ 
'C^eH;'aind  has  delayed  to  pour  out  the  stagnation  of 
its  Wi-etchednese,  may  be  closed  forever, 

OfiCe  nlore;  John's  baptism  implied  the  neeessitj 
j&f  a  renewal  of  heart.  We  lose  part  of  the  signifi 
OaBce  of  that  ceremony  fVom  its  transplantation  away 
from  a  cHmate  in  which  it  was  natural  ajid  appro 
priat©. 

Ablution  in  the  East  is  almost  a  religious  duty.  The 
dust  &iad  heat  weigh  upon  the  spirits  and  heart  like  a 
lead ;  the  removal  is  refreshment  and  happiness.  And 
it  waa  impossible  to  see  that  significant  act —  in  which 
the  convert  went  down  into  the  water,  tFavel-wora  and 
soiled  with  dust,  disappeared  for  one  moment,  and 
then  emerged  pure  and  fresh  —  without  feeling  that 
thft'  symbol  answered  to,  and  interpreted,  a  stf&ng 
eraving  of  the  hnman  heaft.     It  ie  the  desire  to  •w&sb- 
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■«way  that  whicli  is  past  and  evil.  We  would  Ma  go 
te  anoiier  coimtry  and  begio'  life  afresh.  We  look 
iip©n  the  grave  almost  with  complacency,  from  the 
feacj  that  thpie  we  shall  lie  dowa  to  sleep  and  wake 
ftesh  and  new  It  was  this  same  longing  that  ex- 
pfe8f.ed  it.t'elf  m  heathenism  by  the  fabled  river  of  for- 
gsttulnes'',  of  wliich  the  dead  must  drink  before  they 
Can  enter  into  rest. 

Now,  to  that  craving  John  gave  reality  and  meaning 
when  he  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God ! "  For  ©^6 
that  craving  is  but  a  sick,  fond  wish.  Had  John 
merely  said,  "  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  1 "  he 
^otild  have  filled  man's  life  with  the  terrors  of  antici- 
pated hell.  Had  he  only  said,  "  My  baptism  implies 
that  ye  must  be  pure,"  he  would  have  crushed  men's 
hearts  with  the  feeling  of  impossibility ;  for  excellence 
without  Christ  is  but  a  dream.  He  gave  meaning  and 
promise  to  all  when  he  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

Sin-laden  and  guilty  men  — the  end  of  all  the  Chris-' 
tian  ministry  is  to  say  that  out  with  'power,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  I "  Divine  life  and  death  I  to  have 
had  one  glimpse  of  which,  with  its  ennobhng  impulses, 
it  were  worth  while  to  have  endured  a  life  of  suffering. 
"When  we  believe  that  the  sacrifice  of  that  Lamb  meant 
Jove  td  us,  our  hearts  are  lightened  of  their  load ;  the 
pftst  becomes  as  nothing,  and  life  begins  alresh.  Christ 
is  the  River  of  Forgetfulness  in  which  bygone  guilt  is 
Overwhelmed. 


IT.  The  Baptist's  astonishment  at  his  own  i 

It  was  a  singular  scene  which  was  exhibited  in  those 

days  on  the  banks  of  Jordan.     There  was  a  crew^ 
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of  Imman  beings,  each  having  a  history  of  his  own  -  - 
men  who  have  long  mouldered  in  earth's  dust,  but 
wjio  were  living  then  in  fresh  and  vigorous  existence. 
Think  of  it.  Busy  life  was  moving  there,  beings  who 
had  their  hopes  and  fears  about  time  and  eternity, 
to  whom  life  was  dear  as  it  is  to  us  at  this  day.  They 
hid  come  to  be  cured  of  that  worst  of  human  mala- 
dies, the  aching  of  a  hollow  heart ;  and  a  sinyle  mor- 
tified man  was  bending  over  them,  whose  countenanco 
bore  all  that  peculiar  aspect  of  saintlineea  which 
cornea  from  spare  diet  and  austere  habits,  and  all  that 
unruffled  composure  which  comes  from  lonely  com- 
munings with  God:  —  a  solitary  man,  who  had  led  a 
hermit's  life,  but 'was  possessed  of  rare  sagacity  in 
worldly  matters;  —  for,  hermit  as  he  was,  John  took 
no  half-views  of  men  and  things ;  there  was  nothing 
morbid  in  his  view  of  life ;  there  was  sound  common 
sense  in  the  advice  he  gave  the  different  classes  which 
came  to  him.  "  Repent,"  with  him,  did  not  mean, 
Come  with  me  into  the  wilderness,  to  live  away  from 
the  world ;  hut  it  meant  this :  Gfo  back  to  the  world, 
and. live  above  it,  each  doing  his  work  in  an  unworldly 
spirit.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle,  men  of  the  world 
coming  with  implicit  reverence  to  learn  the  duties 
of  active  life  from  a  man  whose  world  was  the  desert, 
an  i  who  knew  nothing  of  active  life  except  by  hearsay-. 

Now,  what  was  the  secret  of  this  power  by  which  ha 
cnained  the  hearts  of  men  as  by  a  spell? 

One  point  in  the  secret  of  this  success  was  a  thing 
which  we  see  every  day.  Men  of  thought  and  quiet 
contemplation  exercise  a  wonderful  influence  over 
men  of  action.  "We  admire  that  which  we  are  not 
ourselves.     The  man  of  business  owns  the  conti'ol  of 
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ttie  man  of  religious  thoughtfulness.  Like  eoalescea 
in -this  world  with  unlike.  Ttie  strong  and  tke  weak, 
the  contemplative  and  the  active,  bind  themselves 
together.  They  are  necessary  for  each  other.  The 
active  soldiera  and  the  scheming  pubUcans  came  to 
the  lonely,  ascetic  John,  to  hear  something  of  that 
etill,  inner  life,  of  which  their  own  career  could  tell 
them  nothing. 

A  second  cause  of  this  success  appears  to  have 
been,  that  it  was  a  ministry  of  terror.  Pear  has  a 
peculiar  fascination.  Aa  children  love  the  tale  of  the 
fiupemafcural,  which  yet  makes  them  shudder,  so  do 
men,  aa  it  would  seem,  find  a  delight  in  the  pictures 
of  eternal  woe  which  terrify  them; 'partly  from  the 
pleasure  which  there  is  in  vivid  emotions,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  from  a  kind  of  feeling  of  expiation  in  the 
horror  which  13  experienced.  You  could  not  go. 
among  the  dullest  set  of  rustics  and  preach  graphic- 
ally and  terribly  of  hell-fire,  without  insuring  a  large 
audience.  The  preaching  of  John,  in  this  respect, 
differed  from  the  tone  of  Christ's.  Christ  taught  much 
that  God  is  Love.  He  spoke  a  great  deal  of  the  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven.  He  instructed  in  those  parables 
which  required  thoughtful  attention,  exercise  of  mind, 
and  a  gently  sensitive  conscience.  He  spoke  didactic, 
calm  discourses,  very  engaging,  but  with  Uttle  excite- 
ment in  them :  such  discourses  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  respecting  .  goodness,  purity,  duties ;  which, 
assuredly,  if  any  one  were  to  venture  so  to  speak 
before  a  modem  congregation,  would  be  stigmatized  aa 
a  moral  essay.  Accordingly,  Hia  success  was  much 
lees  marked  than  that  of  John.  No  crowds  were 
baptized  as  His  followers;  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
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in  as  upper  chamber,  appear  to  have  been  the  fruila 
of  ibis  life-work.  To  teacli  ao,  is  assisredly  nob  the  Way 
to  make  strong  impressions  ;  but  it  is  the  way  to  work 
deeply,  gloriously  —  for  eternity.  How  many  of  John's 
terrified  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  suppose  we,  retained 
the  impression  six  months  ? 

■  What  is  your  religion?  Excitability,  romance,  im- 
pression, fear  ?  Remember,  excitement  has  its  uses ; 
impression  has  its  value.  John,  in  all  circumstances 
of  hia  appearance  and  style  of  teaching,  impressed  by 
Kscitement.  Excitement,  warmed  feelings,  make  the 
6*st  actings  of  religious  life  and  the  breaking  of  invet- 
eratfe  habits  easier.  But  excitement  and  impression 
are  not  religion.  *  Neither  can  you  trust  to  the  alarm 
produced  by  the  thought  of  eternal  retribution.  Ye' 
that  have  been  impressed,  beware  how  you  let  those 
ki^ressions  die  awayl^  Die  they  will,  and  mast;  we' 
eanii'ot  live  in  excitement  forever ;  but  beware  Of 
their  leaving  behind  them  nothing  except  a  languid, 
^aded  heart.  If  God  ever  gave  you  the  excitementa 
of  religion,  breaking  in  upon  your  monotony,  as  John's 
teaching  broke  in  upon  that  of  Jerusalem,  take  care. 
There  is  no  restoring  of  elasticity  to  the  spring  that 
haa  been  over-bent.  Let  impression  pass  on  at  onc« 
to  acting, 

-  We  have  another  canse  to  assign  for  John's  suc- 
cess. Men  felt  that  he  was  real.  Eeality  is  the 
secret  of  all  success.  Religion  in  Jerusalem  had 
long  become  a  thing  of  forms.  Men  had  settled 
into  a  routine  of  externals^  as  if  all  religion  centred 
in  Uiese.  Decencies  and  proprieties  formed  the  sub- 
stance of  human  life.  And  here  w^  a  man  in  God's 
world  once  more  who  fislt  that  religion  is  an  over- 
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pasting  reaKty.  Here  was  a  man  once  more  to  tell 
tk^  world  that  life  ia  sliding  into  the  abyss ;  that 
ftll  we  see  is  but  a  shadow ;  that  the  invisible  Life 
lyrithin  is  the  only  real.  Here  was  a  man  who  cotild 
feel,  the  splendors  of  God  shining  into  his  soul  in 
the  desert  without  the  aid  of  forms.  His  locust- 
food,  his  hair-garment,  his  mdifleieni.e  to  earthly  com- 
forts, spoke  out  onee  moie  that  one  at  least,  could 
niake  it  a  conviction  to  live  and  die  upon,  that  man 
does  not  live  on  bread  alone,  but  on  the  living  word 
which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  And 
when  that  crowd  disperrfed  at  t.unset,  and  John  was 
left  alone  in  the  twilight,  with  the  infinite  of  darkness 
deepening  round  him,  and  the  roll  of  Jordan  by  hia 
side,  reflecting  the  chaste  clear  stars,  there  was  some- 
thing there  higher  than  Pharisaic  forms  to  speak  to 
him:  —  there  was  heaven  and  eternity  to  force  him 
to  be,  real.  This  life  was  swiftly  passing.  What 
was  it  to  a  man  living  like  John,  but  a  show  and 
a  dream  ?  He  was  homeless  upon  earth.  "Well  — 
but  beyond  —  beyond  —  in  the  blue  eternities  above, 
there  was  the  prophet's  home.  He  had  cut  himself 
off  from  the  solaces  of  life.  He  was  to  make  an 
enemy  of  the  man  of  honor,  Herod.  He  had  made 
an  enemy  of  the  man  of  religion,  the  Pharisee.  ■  But 
ho  was  passing  into  that  country  where  it  matters 
little  whether  a  man  has  been  clothed  in  finest  linen 
or  in  coarsest  camel's  hair  ;^  that  still  coiintry,  where 
the  struggle-storm  of  life  is  over,  and  such  as  Jolin 
find  their  rest  at  last  in  the  home  of  God,  which  is 
reserved  for  the  True  and  Brave.  If  perpetual  famil- 
iarity with  such  thoughts  as  these  cannot  make  a  man 
real,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  can. 
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And  now,  look  at  this  man,  so  disciplined.  Life  to 
Jobn  Was  a  reality.  The  citizens  of  Jerusalem  eould 
liot  go  to  him,  aa  they  might  have  gone  to  the  schools 
of  their  Eabbia  for  learned  subtleties,  or  to  tlio 
groves  of  Athenian  literature  for  melting  imagery. 
Speech  falls  from  him  sharp,  ragged,  ciitting, — a 
■word  and  no  more.  —  "  Repent ! "  —  "  wrath  to  come." 
' —  '  The  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  trees."  —  '  Fruit- 
leas  trees  will  be  cast  into  the  fire,"  He  spcke  aa 
men  speak  when  they  are  in  earnest,  —  simply  and 
ahmptly,  as  if  the  graces  of  oratory  were  out  of 
place.  And,  then,  that  life  of  his  I  The  world  could 
understand  it.  There  was  written  on  it,  in  letters 
that  needed  no  magnifying-glass  to  read,  "  Not  of  this 
world." 

It  is,  after  all,  this  which  tells, — -the  reality  of 
JmwoHdKnesB.  The  world  is  looking  on  to  see  what 
religious  people  mean.  It  has  a  most  profound  con- 
tempt for  imreality.  Such  a  man  aa  John  comes 
before  them.  Well,  we  understand  that :  —  we  do 
not  like  him  :  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and  kill  him  if 
he.  itaterfel-es  with  us,  —  but  it  is  genuine.  Then  they 
Mian  and  see  other  men  drawing  ingenious  distinc- 
tioiiS  between  one  kind  of  amusement  and  another,  — 
indHitgihg  theinselvea  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  con- 
demning others  who  do  similar  things,  and  calling 
that  unworMliness.  They  see  that  a  religious  man 
has  a  shrewd  eye  to  his  interests ;  is  quick  at  making 
a  b&tgajn,  captivated  by  show  and  ostentation,  affects 
titled  society.  The  world  is  very  keen-sighted ;  it 
looks  through  the  excitement  of  your  religious  meet- 
ings, quietly  watches  the  zest  of  your  scandal,  scans 
your  consciousness,  and  the  question  which  the  world 
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"Iteops  putting  pertinaciously  is,  Are  these  men  in  ear- 
nest? Is  it  any  marvel  if  Christian  unreality  is  the 
Butgect  of  scoffs  and  bitter  irony  ? 

Let  men  see  that  you  are  real,  —  inconsistent,  it 
njay  be,  sinful; — 0,  full  of  sin,  —  impetuous,  hasty,'p6r- 
hapa  stern ; —  John  was !  But  compel  them  to  feel  that 
.you  are  in  earnest.     This  is  the  secret  of  influence. 

Sb  much,  then,  for  the  causes  of  success.  NoW,  let 
tis  analyze  that  success  a  little  more  closely,  by  cciii' 
sidering  the  classes  of  men  on  whom  that  influence 
told. 

■  First  of  all,  we  read  of  soldiers,  publicans,  and  the 
poor  people,  coming  to  John  for  advice,  and  with  the 
ftcfcnowledgment  of  guilt;  and  we  do  not  read  theft 
their  arrival  excited  the  smallest  emotion  of  a&tbh- 
ishment  in  John's  bosom.  The  wonder  was  not 
(Sere.  No  wonder  that  the  poor,  whose  lot  in  this 
world  is  hard,  should  look  wistfully  for  another.  No 
wonder  that  soldiers,  with  their  prompt  habits  of 
obedience  and  their  perpetual  opportunities  of  sdlE 
devotion,  should  recognize  with  reverence  the  typo 
bf  heroic  life  which  John  presented.  No  wonder 
that  the  guilty  publicans  should  come  for  purification 
of  heart,  For  is  it  not  true  that  the  world's  outcasts 
may  be  led  by  their  very  sin  to  Christ?  If- is  no 
wonder  to  see  a  saddened  sinner  seeking,  in  the  diSap- 
pointtnent  and  weariness  of  solitary  age,  that  which 
he  rejected  in  the  heat  of  youth.  Why,  even  the 
world  is  not  astonished' when  it  sees  the  sinner 
become  the  saint.  Of  course,  the  world  has  its  own 
Sarcastic  account  to  give.  Dissipation  leads  to  weart 
ness,  and  weariness  to  satiety,  and  satiety  to  deVo- 
^on ;  and  so  your  great  sinner  bedomes  a  great  sftiiltt, 
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and  serves  God  when  all  his  emotions  are  exhausted. 
Be  it  so.  He  who  knew  our  nature  well  knew  that 
marvellous  revolutions  go  on  in  the  soul  of  a  man 
whoip.  the  world  counts  lost.  In  our  wildest  wander- 
ings there  is  sometimes  a  love,  strong  as  a  father's, 
tender  as  a  mother's,  watching  over  us,  and  hringing 
l:tack  the  erring  child  again.  Know  you  no!  the  law 
of  nature  ?  Have  you  never  seen  how  out  of  chaos 
aiid  ferment  nature  brings  order  again  —  life  out  of 
death,  beauty  out  of  corriiption  ?  Such,  gainsay  it 
who  will,  often  is  the  history  of  the  rise  of  saintliaesa 
and  purity  out  of  a  disappointed,  bruised,  and  penitent 
Spirit.  When  the  life-hopes  have  become  a  wreck ; 
when  the  cravings  of  the  heart  for  keen  excitement 
have  been  ministered  to  so  abundantly  as  to  leave 
nothing  but  loathing  and  self-reproach  behind ;  when 
innocence  of  heart  is  gone;  yes,  even  then — scoff 
who  will — the  voice  of  Him  is  heard,  who  so  dearly 
purchased  the  right  to  say  it :  "  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest." 

John  was  not  surprised  that  such  came  to  him,  own- 
ing the  power  of  Hfe-giving  truth. 

But  among  those  who  came  there  we're  two  classes 
who  did  move  him  to  marvel.  The  first  was  the  moral, 
self-satisfied  formalist.  The  second  was  the  calm,  met- 
aphysical, reasoning  infidel.  When  he  saw  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees  coming,  he  said,  "  Who  hath 
warned  you?" 

Now,  who  were  these  men  ? 

The  Pharisees  were  men  who  rested  satisfied  with 
the  outward.  The  form  of  religion,  which  varies  in 
(dl  age^  that  they  wanted  to  stereotype.    The  innet 
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heart  of  religion — the  unchangeable — justice,  mercy, 
truth — that  they  could  not  feel.  They  had  got  their 
two  schools  of  orthodoxy,  the  school  of  Shammai 
and  the  school  of  Hillel ;  and  under  the  orthodoxy  of 
theae  popular  idols  of  the  day,  they  were  content  to 
lose  their  own  power  of  independent  thought.  Souls 
that  had  shrunk  away  from  all.  goodness  and  nobleness, 
and  withered  into  the  mummy  of  a  soul.  They  could 
jangle  about  the  breadth  of  a  phylactery.  They 
could  discuss,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
eccleaiaatical  questions  about  tithe.  They  coald  decide, 
to  a  furlong,  the  length  of  journey  allowable  ou  the 
Sabbath-day.  But  they  could  not  look  with  mercy 
upon  a  broken  heart,  pouring  itself  out  to  God  in  Hia 
temple ;  nor  suffer  a  hungry  man  to  rub  an  ear  of  corn 
on  the  Sabbath ;  nor  cover  the  shame  of  a  tempted 
Bister  or  an  erring  brother.  Men  without  souls,  from 
whose  narrow  hearts  the  gi-andeur  of  everlasting  truth 
■was  shut  out. 

There  was  another  class  in  Israel,  as  different  from 
the  Pharisees  as  man  can  be  from  man.  The  Sadducee 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  creed  of  Pharisaism, 
and  had  begun  to  cross-examine  its  pretensions.  They 
felt  that  the  thing  which  stood  before  them  there, 
challenging  the  exclusive  name  of  rehgion,  with  its 
washing  of  cups,  its  fastings,  its  parchment  texts, — this 
Had  nothing  in  it  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Infinite: 
this  comes  not  from  the  Almighty  God ;  and  so  from 
doubt  they  passed  on  to  denial.  The  usual  order  had 
,  taken  place.  The  reaction  from  superstition  is  infi- 
delity. The  reaction  from  ultra-strictness  is  laxity. 
The  reaction  from  Pharisaism  was  the  Sadducee.  And 
the   Sadducee,   with  a   dreadful  daring,  had  had  the 
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fineness  to  say  :  "  Well,  then,  there  ia  no  !ife  to^  come 
That  is  settled.  I  have  looked  into  the  abyss  without 
trembling.  There  is  no  phantom  there.  TherSi  ia 
neither  angel,  spirit,  nor  life  to  come.  And  this  glori- 
ous thing,  man,  with  his  deep  thoughts,  and  his  great, 
unsatisfied  heart,  his  sorrows  and  his  loves,  godlike 
Qiid  immortal  as  he  seems,  is  but  dust  animated  for  a 
time,  passing  into  the  nothingness  out  of  which  he 
oame."  That  cold  and  hopeless  eveed  was  the  creed 
of  Sadduceeism.  Human  souls  were  tryjng  to  live  on 
that,  and  find  it  enough. 

Aad  the  strange  thing  was,  that  these  men,  so  poai- 
tave  m  their  creed,  so  distinct  in  their  denialj  so  intol- 
erant of  the  very  name  of  future  existence,  crowded 
tp  John  to  make  those  confessions,  and  promise  that 
Hew- life,  which  were  meet  for  men  who  desired  to  Hee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  Wrath  to  come  I  What  had 
'the  infidel  to  do  with  that  ?  Repentance  unto  life ! 
Why  should  the  denier  of  life  listen  to  that  ?  Fruits 
meet  for  repentance  !  What  had  the  formalist  to  do 
with  that  rebuke,  whose  life  was  already  all  that  could 
be  needed  ?  "0  generation  of  vipers,"  said  the 
prophet,, in  astonishment,  "who  hath  warned  you.  to 
flea  from  the  wrath  to  come?" 

I  deduce,  from  those  facts  which  astonished  John; 
two  truths.  Formalism,  even  morality,  will  not  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  man.  Infidelity  will  not  give-  rest  to 
bis  troubled  spirit.  It  is  a. pregnant  lesson,  if  we  will 
only  read  it  thoughtfully,  to  consider  those  twoclassea 
going  up  for  baptism.  That  heart  of  man  which  the 
moralist  tells-  us.  is  so  pure  and  e:»cellent,  the  light  of 
day  has  shone  into  it,  and  behold,  in  the  moralist's  self, 
it  is  not  pure,  hat  polluted  and-  miserable ;  else,  what 
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Das.  .that  Phariaee  to  do  -with  the  symbol  of  new-life 
■whioh  he  is  gone  to  John  to  use  ?  That  clear,  unbi- 
ased intellect  with  which  the  sceptic  reached  bis  oon- 
clasions,  behold  it  is  not  clear  nor^  unbiased  !  It  has 
been  warped  by  an  evil  life.  Hia  heart  is  restless,  and 
dark,  and  desolate;  else  why  is  that  Sadduoee  trem- 
bling on  Jordan's  brinfe  ?  There  is  a  something  which 
they  want,  both  Pharisee  and  Sadducee,  and  they  coma 
to  see  if  baptism  will  give  it  them.  Strangely  movcid 
indeed  must  those  men  havq  been — ay,  shaken  tp.  the 
inmost  soul— before  they  could  so  contradict  tijeir 
own  profession  as  to  acknowledge  that  there  wjis  a 
Jiollowness  in  their  hearts.  We  almpst  fancy  w;e,c^, 
stand. ,  at  t}ie.  wiater's  edge  and  hear  the  confea^pn 
which  was  wrung  from  their  lips,  hot-hnrniog-,aj((i' 
choked  with  sobs,  during  the  single  hour  in  which 
reality  had  forced  itself  upon  their  souls  :  —  "It  is  a 
lie — we  are  vat  happy — we  are  miserable.  Prophet 
of  the  Invisible  !  what  hast  then  got  to  tell  us  of  that 
awful  other  world  ?  " 

Porj  when  man  comes  to  front  the  everlasting  God, 
and  look  the  splendor  of  his  judgments  in  the  face, 
personal  integrity,  the  dream  of  spotlessness  and  inno- 
cence, vanish  into  thin  air:  your  decencies,  and  your 
church-goings,  and  your  regularities,  and  your  attach- 
ment to  a  correct  school  and  party,  your  Gospel 
formulae  of  sound  doctrine, — what  is  all  that  in  front 
of  the  blaze  of  the  wrath  to  come  ? 

And  scepticism,  too,  how  philosophical  soever,  and 
how  manly  it  may  appear,  will  it  rock  the  conscience 
with  an  everlasting  lullaby  ?  Will  it  make,  with  all  its 
reasonings,  the  tooth  of  the  worm  less  sharp,  and  tho 
fire  less  fierce  that  smoulders  inwardly  ?     Let  but  the 
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plain,  true  man  speak.  We  ask  from  him  no  rhetoric. 
We  require  no  eloquence.  Let  him  but  say,  in  hia 
eameatneas,  Repent, 'or,  Wrath  to  come;  and  then 
■what  has  infidehty  got  to  fall  back  upon  ? 

There  is  rest  in  this  world  nowhere  except  in  Christ 
the  Manifested  Love  of  God.  Trust  in  excellence,  and 
tho  hotter  yon  become,  the  keener  is  the  feeling  of 
deficiency.  Wrap  up  all  in  doubt,  and  there  is  a  stem 
voice  that  will  thunder  at  last  out  of  the  wilderness 
upon  your  dream. 

A  heart  renewed,  a  loving  heart,  a  penitent  and 
humble  heart,  a  heart  broken  and  contrite,  purified 
by  love, — that,  and  only  that,  ia  the  rest  of  man.  Spot- 
lessnesa  may  do  for  angels,  —  Repentance  unto  Life  ia 
the  highest  that  belongs  to  man. 
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CAIAPHAS'   VIEW   OF   VICARIOUS   SACEIFICE. 

John  ri.  49-53,  —  "  And  one  of  them,  named  Caiaphaa,  being  the  Mgh 
pri^  that  eame  year,  said  unto  tiiem.  Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  nor  con- 
sider that  it  is  expedient  for  U3,  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people, 
and  that  the  whole  nation  perieh  not.  And  this  epake  he  not  of  him' 
eelf :  but  being  high  priest  that  jear,  he  prophesied  that  Jbeub  ahoald 
die  for  that  nation ;  and  not  £)r  that  nation  only,  but  t^t ,  also  he 
should  gather  together  in  one  tie  ohiidren  of  Godthat  were  acatlered 
abroad.  Then,  from  that  day  forth,  they  took  counsel  together  for  l« 
put  him  to  death." 

Oh  this  occasion,  the  first  resolution  passed  the  Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim  to  compass  the  death  of  Jesus.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  their  meeting  was  the  fame  of 
the  resurrection  of  Lazams.  There  were  many  causes 
which  made  the  Saviour  obnoxious  to  the  Priests  and 
Phat^sees.  If  that  teaching  were  once  received,  their 
reign  was  over:  a  teaching  which  aboKshed  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  priesthood,  by  making  every  man  his  own 
priest,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  to  God ;  which  iden- 
tified Religion  with  Goodness,  — making  spiritual  excel- 
lence, not  ritual  regularity,  the  righteousness  which 
God  accepts ;  which  brought  God  witliin  reach  of 
the  sinner  and  the  fellen ;  which  simplified  the  whole 
matter,  by  making  Religion  a  tiling  of  the  hearfr,  and 
fl6S) 
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not  of  rabbinical  learning  or  theology : — sack  teaching 
swept  away  all  the  exclusive  prutensiona  of  Pharisaism, 
made  the  life  which  tliey  had  been  building  up  with 
BO  much  toil  for  years  time  wasted,  and  reduced  their 
whole  existence  to  a  lie. 

This  was  the  ground  of  their  hatred  to  the  Son  of 
Man.  But  this  was  not  the  ground  which  they  put 
forward.  He  waa  tried  chiefly  on  the  charge  of  trea- 
son against  the  emperor ;  and  the  argument  by  which 
the  mind  of  the  judge  was  principally  swayed  was, 
"If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Csesar's  friend." 
The  pj^se.nt  passage  contains  the  first  tr^ce  of  the 
a^optiQp  of  tliat  ground.  "  If  we  let  him  alone,  the 
Ikimans  will  come  and  take  away  both  bur  place  and 
naliion." 

Be,  it  observed,  then,  tbe  real  ground  of  opposition 
waa  hatred  of  the  light.  The  ostensible  ground  was 
patriotism,  public  zeal,  loyalty,  far-sighted  policy :  and 
such  is  life.  The  motive  on  which  a  deed  of  sin  is 
done  is  not  the  motive  which  a  man  allows  to  others,  or 
whispers  to  himself.  Listen  to  the  criminal  receivii:^ 
sentence,,  and  the  cause  of  condemnation  is  not  the 
enormity  of  the  crime,  but  the  injustice  of  tha  couji- 
%y'8  law.  Hear  the,  man  of  disoxderly  life,  whom  so- 
ciety, h^  expelled  from  her  fcopom,  and  the  cause  of 
the  expulsion  is,  not  hja.  profligacy, but  the  false  slander 
which  lias  ii;y^re.presented  him.  Take  his  own  acco,u^t 
of  the,  matter,and  hfO  is  innocent,  injiu-ed^  paite.  lor 
there  are,  names  so  tender,  and  so  f-'il.of  foqd  en- 
dearment, witt  which  this  world  sugars  over  its  dark 
guilt  towards  God  with  a  crust  of  superficial  white- 
ness, that  the  Sin,  on  which  eighteen  ceuti'rie*.  have 
looked  back  appalled,  to  the  doers  of  that  Si";  ■\ra» 
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notiiiD^  atrocious,  but  respectable,  defensible,  nay,  even, 
raider  the  circumstances,  necessary. 

'  The  judgment  of  one  of  these  righteous  murderers 
was  given  in  remarkable  terms.  Apparently  there  were 
some  in  the  council,  such  men  as  Nicodemus,  who  oould 
Dot  acquiesce  in  the  view  given  of  the  matter.  Houbt 
le^  they  alleged  the  nnfiiirnesa  of  the  proceeding,  aad 
the  innocence  of  the  Accused;  upon  which  Oaiaphas 
replied,  "  Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  aor  consider  that  it 
is  expedient  that  one  man  die  far  the  people,  and  that 
the  whole  nation  perish  not."  The  remarkable  point  in 
this  judgment  is,  that  it  contained  the  very  central 
doctrine  of  Ohristiaaity :  wnoousciowsly,  Cai^'phas  had 
uttered  the  profoimdest  of  all  truths,  the  necessity  of 
the  suffering  of  the  luQocent  for  the  guflty.  He  ha4 
stated  it.in  the  very  words  -vvhich  St.  John  could  have 
himself  adopted. '  But  they  meant  one  thing. in  the  lips 
of  holy  liove,  and  quite  another  thing  in  the  lips  of 
tyrannical  Policy.  Yet  St.  John,  contemplating  ti^t 
seutenoe  yeapa  after,  could  iiot  but  feel  t^at  th^e  was 
Biflatething  in  those  words  deeper  than  met  the  ear,—:-  a 
troth  Bllmoat  inspired,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  caU 
prophetic.    "  Being  high  priest  that  year,  he  ^oph- 

We  must  not,  therefore,  call  this  merely  a  singiidar 
coincidience.  It  was  the  same  trUith  viewed  from  dif- 
fereoit  sides:  the  side  of  Caiaphae,  a^id  the  side  of 
John;  the  side  of  the  world,  and  the  side  of  God-. 
That  truth  was  the  vicarious  .Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

Audi  there  are  two  ways  in  wiieh  you  may  eonte^^ 
plate;  the  Sacrifice.  Seen  from  the  world's,  point  of 
Tiew,  it  is  unjust,  gross,  cruel.  Seen  as  John  saw  i,t; 
and  aa  Sod  lo,oks  atijt,.itw.a#  the  sublimeat  of  all  truths; 
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one  which  so  entwines  itself  with  our  religious  cod' 
sciousness,  that  you  might  as  soon  tear  from  us  oui 
very  being,  as  our  convictions  of  the  reality  of  Christ's 
Atonement.  Our  subject,  then,  is  the  vicarious*  sacri- 
fice of  Christ.  The  words  of  Oaiaphas  contain  a 
formal  falsehood  and  a  material  truth;  the  outward 
statement,  and  an  inspired  or  prophetic  inward  verity ; 
BO  that  the  subject  branches  into  two  topics : 

I.  The  human  form,  in  which  the  words  are  false. 

II.  The  divine  principle  or  spirit,  in  which  they  are 
true, 

I,  The  human  form,  in  which  the  words  are  false. 

Vicarious  means  in  the  stead  of.  -  When  the  Pope 
calls  himself  the  vicar  of  Christ,  he  means  that  ho  is 
empowered  in  the  stead  of  Christ  to  absolve,  decree, 
&o.  When  we  speak  of  vicarious  suffering,  we  mean, 
that  suffering  which  is  endured  in  another's  stead,  and 
not  as  the  sufferer's  own  desert. 

1.  The  first  Msity  in  the  human  stat-ement  of  that 
truth  of  vicarious  sacrifice  is  its  injustice.  Some  one 
said  the  Accused  is  innocent.  The  reply  was —  Better 
that  one  should  die  than  maay.  "  It  is  expedient  for 
us  that  one  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  perish  not."  It  was  simply  with  Oaia- 
phas a  question  of  numbers :  the  unjust  expediency  of 
wresting  the  law  a  httle  to  do  much  apparent  good. 
The  reply  to  that  was  plain.  Expediency  cannoi 
obhterate  Kight  and  Wrong;  Expediency  may  choose 
the  best  possible  when  the  conceivable  best  is  not 
attainable ;  but  in  right  and  wrong  there  is  no  better 
and  best.  Thou  shalt  not  do  wrong.  -Thou  musi  not; 
you  may  not  tell  a  he  to   save  life.     Better  that  the 
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whole  Jewish  nation  should  perish,  than  that  a  Jewish 
iegialaturo  should  steep  its  hand  in  the  hlood  of  one 
innocent.  It  is  not  expedient  to  do  injustice, 
'  There  are  oases  in  which  it  is  expedient  to  choose 
the  sacrifice  of  one  instead  of  that  of  many :  wlien  a 
whole  army  or  regiment  has  mutinied,  the  commander, 
ii:6toad  of  general  butchery,  may  select  a  few  to  perish 
aB  examples  to  the  rest.  There  is  nothing  here  unjust. 
The  many  escape,  but  the  few  who  die  deserved  to  die. 
But  no  principle  could  justify  a  commander  in  select- 
ing an  innocent  man,  condemning  him  by  unjust  sen- 
tence, and  affecting  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty,  while 
the  transgressors  escaped,  and  learned  the  enormity  of 
their  transgressions  by  seeing  execution  done  upon 
the  guiltless.  No  principle  can  justify,  nothing  can  do 
more  than  palliate,  the  conduct  of  the  ship's  crew  upon 
the  raft  who  slay  one  of  their  number  to  support  their 
existence  on  his  flesh.  No  man  would  justify  the 
parent,  pursued  in  his  chariot  by  wolves  over  Siberian 
snows,  who  throws  out  one  of  his  children  to  the  pack, 
■that  the  rest  may  escape  while  their  fangs  are  buried 
in'  their  victim.  Ton  feel,  at  once,  expediency  has  no 
place  here.  Life  is  a  trifle  compared  with  Law. 
Better  that  all  should  perish  by  a  visitation  of  God, 
than  that  they  should  be  saved  by  one  murder. 

1  do  not  deny  that  this  aspect  has  been  given  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  has  been  represented  as  if  the 
majesty  of  Law  demanded  a  victim ;  and  so  as  it  glut- 
ted its  insatiate  thirst,  one  victim  would  do  as  well  as 
another  —  the  purer  and  the  more  innocent,  the  better- 
It  has  been  exhibited  as  if  Eternal  Love  resolved  in 
fiiry  to  strike ;  and  so  as  He  had  His  blow,  it  mattered 
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not  wJiether  it  fell  oh  tlie  whole  world,  or  on  the  pre- 
oioBB  head  of  His  own  chosen  Son. 

TJnitarianism  has  represented  the  Scriptural  view  in 
this  Way ;  or,  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  it  has 
been  so  represented  to  Unitarianiem ;  and  from  a  view 
so  horrible  no  Wonder  if  Unitai'laaisra  haa  recoiled. 
But  it  is  not  our  fault  if  some  blind  defenders  of  the 
truth  have  converted  the  self-devotion  of  Love  into  a 
.  Brahminieal  sacrifice.  If  the  Work  of  Sedemption  be 
defended  by  parallels  drawn  from  the  most  atrocious 
records  and  principles  of  Heathenism,  let  not  the  fiinlt 
be  laid  upon  the  Bible.  We  disclaim  that  as  well  as 
they.  It  makes  God  a  Cephas.  It  makes  Hjtm  adopt 
the  words  of  Caiaphas  in  the  sense  of  Caiaphas.  It 
represents  Him  in  terras  which  better  describe  the 
ungoverned  rage  of  Saul,  missing  his  stroke  at  David, 
who  has  offended,  and  in  disappointed  fury  dashing  his 
javelin  at  Ms  own  son  Jonathan. 

You  must  not  represent  the  Atonement  as  depend- 
ing on  the  justice  of  unrighteous  expediency. 

2.  This  side  of  viewing  the  truth  was  the  side  of 
t  was  not  even  the  calm  resolve  of  men 
^  whether  it  be.  better  for  one  to  die  or  many ; 
birt  whether  it  is  better  that  He  or  we  should  perish. 
It  is  conceivable  in  the  case  supposed  above  that  a 
pai'ent  in  the  horrible  dilemma  should  be  enough 
bewildered  to  resolve  to  sacrifice  one  rather  than  lose 
alli  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  doubt  in  his  mind 
should  be  this,  —  Shall  /  and  the  rest  perish,  or  this 
one?  Yet  this  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  party  of 
Caiaphas  spoke.  The  Itomans  will  come  and  taks 
away  our  place  and  our  nation. 

And  this,  spirit,  too,  is  in  hruaan  nature.     The  rec- 
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ordS  bf  antiquity  are  fUlI  of  it.  If  a  fleet  could  not 
tekil,  it  Was  assumed  that  the  (ieiti'es  were  offended. 
Tiie  ipufest  and  tendbrest  raaidfeil  of  the  i-byal  House- 
hold ■Was  Selected  to  bleed  upon  the  altar ;  aiid  When 
the  shatp  knife  passed  to  her  iniiocent  heart,  this  Was 
flie  fefeling  in  the  bosdms  of  those  stern  and  unielent- 
jiig-warnbrB  —  of  the  blood  and  of  the  stock  df  Ckia> 
jjllfts-.:-:  better  she  than  we. 

'HiiS  'mtty  he  the  way  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
is  regarded  by  us.  There  is  a  kind  of  acqiliescence  in 
the  jitoneQient  which  is  purely  selfish.  The  more 
bteody  the  representation  of  the  character  of  God,  the 
greater,  of  course,  the  satisfecticin  in  feeling  sheltered 
from  it:  The  more  wrath  instead  of  Love  is  believed 
to  be  the  Divine  name,  the  more  ihay  a  iiian  find  jciy  in 
believing  that  he  is  safe.  It  is  the  Siberian  feeling; 
the  innocent  has  glutted  the  wolves,  and  we  may  pur* 
sae  our  journey  in  safety.  Christ  has  suffered,  and  I 
am  safe.  He  bore  the  agony  —  I  take  the  reward.  -  I 
may  live  nOw  with  impunity;  and,  of  course,  it  is. very 
eagy  to  Call  acquiescence  in  that  arrangement  hiiiniiity, 
and  to  take  credit  for  the  abnegation  of  selfrighteous- 
ness;  but  whoever  can  acquiesce  in  that  thought 
chiefly  in  reference  to  personal  safety,  and,  without 
desiring  to  share  the  Redeemer's  Cross,  aspire  to  enjoy 
the  Comfo)i;s  and  the  benefits  of  the  Redeemer's  sacri- 
fice, has  but  something  of  the  spirit  of  Oaiaphas,  after 
all, — the  spirit  which  contentedly  sacrifices  Another  for 
Self,  —  selfishness  assuming  the  form  of  wisdom. 

n.  We   pass  to   the  prophetic  or  hidden   spirit  in 
which  these  words  are  true, 
I  observe,  first,  that  vicarious  sacrifice  is  the  Law 
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of  Being.  It  ia  a  mysterious  and  a  fearful  thing  to 
observe  how  all  God's  universe  is  built  upon  this  law ; 
how  it  penetrates  and  pervades  all  Nature,  ao  that  if 
it  were  to  cease  Nature  would  cease  to  exist.  Hearken 
to  the  Saviour  himself  expounding  this  principle : 
— "  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fell  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abidefch  alone :  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit."  We  are  j.ustified,  therefore,  in  assuming 
the  Law  of  Nature  to  be  the  Law  of  His  own  Sacri- 
fice, for  He  himself  represents  it  as  the  parallel. 

Now,  observe  this  world  of  God's,  The  mountain- 
rock  must  have  its  surface  rusted  into  putrescence 
and  become  dead  soil,  before  the  herb  can  grow.  The 
destruction  of  the  mineral  is  the  hfe  of  the  vegetable. 
Again  the  same  process  begins.  The  "  corn  of  wheat 
dies,"  and  out  of  death  more  abundant  life  is  bom. 
Out  of  the  soil  in  which  deciduous  leaves  are  buried 
the  young  tree  shoots  vigorously,  and  strikes  its  roots 
deep  down  into  the  realm  of  decay  and  death.  Upon 
the  life  of  the  vegetable  world  the  myriad  forms  of 
higher  life  sustain  themselves,  —  still  the  same  law : 
the  sacrifice  of  life  to  give  life.  Further  stilL  Have 
we  never  pondered  over  that  mystery  of  nature,  the 
dove  struck  down  by  the  hawk,  the  deer  trembling 
beneath  the  stroke  of  the  lion,  the  winged  fish  fall- 
ing into  the  jaws  of  the  dolphin?  It  is  the  solemn 
law  of  vicarious  sacrifice  again.  And  as  often  as  man 
sees  his  table  covered  with  the  flesh  of  animals  slain, 
does  he  behold,  whether  he  think  of  it  or  not,  the 
deep  mystery  and  law  of  being.  They  have  surren- 
dered their  innocent  lives  that  he  may  live.  Nay,  fur- 
ther stilt,  —  it  is  as  impossible  for  man  to  live  as  it  ia 
for  man  to  be  redeemed,  except  through  vicarious  suf 
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i^rnig.  The  angnish  of  the  tiiother  is  the  CondHiofi  of 
the  chilcE's  life.  His  very  being  has  its  roots  in  the 
law  of  sacrifice ;  and,  from  hie  birth  onwards,  instinct. 
i+ely  this  becomes  the  law  Which  rules  his  existence. 
There  is  no  blessing  which  was  e'ter  enjoyed  by  inau 
Which  did  riot  come  through  this.  There  was  never 
a  c'tmiitry  cleared  foT  civilisation,  arid  purified  of  its 
BWamps  and  forests,  but  the  first  settlers  paid  the 
penalty  of  that  which  their  successors  enjoy.  There 
never  ma  a  victory  won,  but  the  conquerors  who 
took  possession  of  the  conquest  passed  over  the 
bodies  of  the  noblest  slain,  who  died  that  they  might 
win. 

Now,  observe,  all  this  is  the  law  obeyed,  either 
uhconscionsly  or  else  instinctively.  But,  in  the  re- 
demption of  our  humanity,  a  moment  comes  wnen 
that  law  is  recognized  as  the  will  of  God  adopte'd  ixiTi- 
Bciously,  and  voluntarily  obeyed  as  the  law  of  riian's 
eiistence.  Then  it  is  that  man's  true  nobleness,  his 
orily  possible  blessedness,  and  his  redemption  frorii 
blind  instincts  and  mere  selfishness,  begin.  You  may 
evade  that  law;  you  niay  s'ucceed  in  fiving  as  Caiia- 
phas  did— sacrificing  others,  instead  of  yourself;  and 
men  will  call  you  wise,  arid  prudtint,  and  respectable. 
But  you  are  only  a  Caiaphas,  Redeemed  you  are 
not.     YOiir  proper  humanity  has  not  begun. 

The  Highest  m'an  recognized  that  law,  and  ji'yfiilly 
embraced  it  as  the  l^w  of  His  Existence.  It  Was  the 
consciousness  of  His  surrender  to  that  as  God's  will, 
and  the  voluntariness  of  the  act,  which  made  it  sacri- 
fice. Hear  Him :  "  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me. 
I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  np'  again. '^     "  This   corriTnandment  have  I  received' 
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friyin,  my  Father."  Had  he  been  by  the  wiles  of  Caia- 
phas  simply  surprised  and  dragged  struggling  and 
reluctant  to  doom,  he  would  have  been  a  victim,  but 
not  a  sacrifice, —  he  would  have  been  an  object  of  oui 
compassion,  but  by  no  means  of  our  adoring  wonder 
It  was  the  foresight  of  all  the  result  of  His  opposition 
to  the  world's  sin,  and  His  steady,  uncompromising 
battle  against  it  notwithstanding,  in  every  one  of  its 
i'orms,  knowing  that  He  must  be  its  victim  at  the  last, 
■which  prevented  His  death  from  being  merely  the 
death  of  a  lamb  slain  unconsciously  on  Jewish  altars, 
and  elevates  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  true  and  proper 
sacrifice. 

We  go  beyond  this,  however.  It  was  not  merely  a 
sacrifice,  —  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  "His  soul  was 
made  an  offering  for  sin.  Neither  was  it  only  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  —  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  the  world's  sin.  In 
the  text,  "  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation;  and 
not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that  also  he  should  gather 
together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scat- 
tered abroad." 

Two  ideas  are  necessary  to  be  distinctly  appre- 
hended by  us  in  order  to  understand  that.  The  first  is, 
the  notion  of  punishment;  the  second  is,  the  idea  of 
the  world'Si  sin. 

By  punishment  is  simply  meant  the  penalty  annexed 
to  tEansgression  of  a  law.  Punishment  is  of  two 
kiads;  tlie  penalty  which  follows  ignorant  transgres- 
sion,.and  the 'chastisement  which'  ensues  upon  wilfui 
disobedience.  The  first  of  these  is  called  impftted 
guilt ;  the  second  is  actual  guilt.  By  imputed  guilt  is 
meant,  in  theological  language,  that  a  person  is  treated 
as  if  he  were  guilty.     If,  for  example,  you  approach 
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too  near  the  whirling  wheel  of  steam  machinery,  the 
mntilation  which  follows  is  the  punishment  of  temerity. 
If  the  traveller  ignorantly  lays  his  hand  on  the  cocka- 
trice's den,  the  throb  of  the  envenomed  fang  is  the' 
punishment  of  his  ignorance.  He  has  hroken  a  law 
of  nature,  and  the  guilt  of  the  infraction  is  imputed 
tc  him  —  there  is  penalty;  hat  there  is  none  of  the 
chastisement  which  follows  ain.  Hia  conscience  is  not 
made  miserable.  He  only  suffers.  Further,  —  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  this  world,  it  is  not  only  our 
own  transgressions  of  ignorance,  but,  besides,  the 
fitults  of  others,  which  bring  pain  and  sorrow  on  us. 
The  man  of  irritable  and  miserably  nervous  temper- 
ament owes  that  often  to  a  father's  intemperance. 
Many  a  man  has  to  struggle  all  his  life  with  the  penury 
which  he  reaps  as  the  harvest  of  a  distant  ancestor's 
extravagance.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
these  are  punishments  —  the  consequences  annexed  to 
transgression ;  and,  in  the  language  of  theology,  they 
are  called  imputed  guilt.  But  there  is  an  all-important 
distinction  between  -them  and  the  chastisements  of 
personal  iniquity.  If  a  man  suffer  ill-health  or  poverty 
as  the  results  of  his  own  misconduct,  his  conscience 
forces  him  to  refer  this  to  the  wrath  of  God.  He  is 
reaping  as  he  had  sown,  and  the  miseries  of  conscioiB 
fault  are  added  to  his  penalty.  But,  if  such  things 
come  as  the  penalty  of  the  wrong  of  others,  then,  phi- 
losophically though  you  may  call  them  punishiQents,  in 
tihe  popular  sense  of  the  word  they  are  no  punish- 
ments at  ail,  but  rather  corrective  discipline, ^ nay, 
even  richest  blessings,  if  they  are  received  from  a 
Father's  baud,  and  transmuted  by  humbleness  into  iha 
means  of  spiritual  growth. 
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Apply  all  this'  to  tlie  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Let  nc 
BKjfi  say  that  Christ  bore  the  wrath  of  Gad.  Let  do' 
mM  say  that  God  was  angry  with  His  Son:  We  are 
sometiroes  told  of  a  rffysteriotis  anguish  whiuh  Cferfet 
endured,  the  consequence  of  Divine 'wrath,  the  stif- 
feringS  of  a  heart-  laden  with  the  conscience'  of  the' 
world's  transgreSsioua,  which  He  was  beariDg- as  if 
ihey  were  His  own  sins.  Bo  not  add  fo  the  Bibfe 
wliEit  is'  not  in  tlie  Bible.  The  Redeemer's  oonacienc'© 
was  not'  bewildered  to  feel  ihai  His  own  Which  waa 
«of  His  own.  He  suffered  no  wrath  of  Gfod.'  Twice 
ealtoS  the  voice  from  Heaven:  "This  is  my  belo^fedl 
Soifl,  in  wbom  I  am  leeU  pleased."  'I'here  was  seen  an 
angbl  strengthening  Him.  Nay,  even  to  the  last,- 
never  did  the  consciousness  of  purity  and  the  Father's 
Love-  forsake  Him.  "Father,  into  Thy  handa  I  cota- 
miend  my  spirit." 

Christ  came  into  collision  with  the  world's  evil,  and 
He  bore  the  penalty  of  that  daring.  He  approached 
the  whirling  wheel,  and  was  torn  in  pieces.  He  laid 
His  ■  hand  upon  the  cockatrice's  den,  and  its  fangs' 
pierced  Him.  It  is  the  law  which  governs  the  conflict 
Witfe'  e  /il.  It  can  be  only  crushed  by  suffering  from' 
it  .■,■..  The  S*m.  of  Man  who  pxits  His  naked  foot  on 
tTSff  Serpent's  head  c:rashes  it ;  biit  the  feng  goes  into 
His  heei. 

The  Redeemer  bore'  imputed  sin.  He  bore  the  pen- 
alty of  others'  sin.  He  was  punished.  Bid  He  bea"^ 
tki  an'ger-  of  the  Most  High?  Was  His  the  hell  6( 
an  aecusmg  conacience  ?  In  the  Name  of  Him  who 
is  God,  ii'Ot  Caiaphas,  Tiever !  Something  more,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  to  complote  our  notion  of  panish- 
ment.     It  is  a  right  estimate  of  Law.     We  are  apt  to 
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thitfk  of  pnnisltment  as  something  quite  arbitrary, 
which  cart  be  remittecf  or  changed  at  Will.  Hence 
we  almost  always  connect  it  with  the  idea  of  Wrath. 
Hehe'e  tfie  l£ea.theii  tried  to  bribe  and  coax  their  dei- 
ties to  sjjjare.  And  hertce  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  cornea 
to  be  looked  upon  in  the  Ight  of  a  eagaeioua  or  in- 
genious contrivance,  a  mere  "  scheme."  ,  Now,  remem- 
ber what  Law  is.  The  irtoral  laWs  6f  this  universe 
are  immutable  as  God  himself:  L^W  is  ifee  Being 
of  God.  God  cannot  alter  those  laws :  He  cannot 
make  wrong  right.  He  canrtot  tflake  truth  felsehood, 
nor  felsehood  truth..  He  cannot  make  sin  blessed,  nor 
atrtiex  hell  to  innocence.  Law  moves  on  its  majestic 
collide  irresistible.  If  his  chosen  Soil  tiolatea  Law, 
and  throws  Himself  from  the  pinnacle,  He  dies.  If 
you  resist  a  law  in  its  eternal  march,  the  universe 
crti^hea  you,  that  is  aO.  Consider  wluit  Law  is,  and 
then  the  idea  of  bloody  vengeance  phases  away  alto- 
gether from  the  Saicrifice.  It'  is  not  "an  eye  for  an 
eye,"  and  "a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  in  the  sanguinary 
Spirit-  of  the  6M  retaliatory  legislation.  It  is  the  eter- 
nal imposBibility  of  violating  that  law  of  the  universe 
wlMteby  penalty  is  annexed  to  transgression;  and  must 
fall,  either' laden  with  curse,  or  rich  in  blessing. 

The  second  iiiea  which  it  behoves  us  to  master  is 
that  of  the  World's-  fan.  The  apostlo  John  always 
"vieWed  Sitt  as  a  great  connected  principle';  One;  a 
Siagle  Tv'orldspirit — exactly  as  the  electricity  with 
which  (he  univerae  is  charged  .is  indivisible,  imponder- 
able, one,  so  that  you  cannot  aepa>rate  it  from  the 
great  ocean  of  fliiid.  The  electric  spark  that  slutai- 
be¥s'  ifi  the  dew-drop  is'  part  of  the  flood  which  stfuck 
the  tfak.    Had  that  apark  not  been  there,  it  couM  be 
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d^inonstrated  that  the  whole  previous  constitution  of 
the  universe  might  have  been  different,  and  the  oak 
not  struck. 

Let  us  possess  ouraelvejS  of  this  view  of  sin,  for  it 
is  the  true  one.  Separate  acts  of  sin  are  but  mani- 
festations of  one  great  principle.  It  was  thus  that 
the  Saviour  looked  on  the  sins  of  His  day.  The 
Jep's  of  that  age  had  had  no  hand  in  the  murder  of  Abel 
or  Zacharias;  but  they  were  of  kindred  spirit  with 
the  men  who  slew  them.  Condemning  their  mur- 
derers, they  imitated  their  act  In  that  imitation 
they  ,"  allowed  the  deeds  of  their  fi,thei"s ; "  they 
shared  in  the  guilt  of  the  act  which  had  been  con- 
summated, because  they  had  the  spirit  which  led  to  it. 
"  The  blood  of  them  aU  shaJl  come  on  tliis  generation." 
It  was  so,  too,  that  Stephen  looked  on  the  act  of  his 
assassins.  Wben  God's  glory  streamed  upon  his  face, 
he  felt  that  the  transaction  going  on  then  was  not 
simply  the  violence  of  a  mob  in  an  obscure  comer  of 
the  world — it  was  an  outbreak  of  the  Great  Principle 
of  evil.  He  saw  in  their  act  the  resurrection  of  the 
spirit  of  those  who  had  "  resisted  the  Holy  Ghost "  in 
their  day,  slain  the  prophets,  opposed  Moaes,  crucified 
"the  Just  One;"  and  felt  that  their  genuine  descendants 
were  now  opposing  themselves  to  the  form  in  which 
Truth  and  Goodness  were  appearing  in  their  day. 

It  is  in  this  way  only  that  you  will  be  able,  with  any 
reality  of  feehng,  to  enter  into  the  tmtb  that  your  sins 
nailed  Him  to  the  cross :  that  the  Lord  hath  laid  on 
Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all :  that  He  died  "  not  for  that 
nation  only,  but  that  also  He  should  gather  together 
iii  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad." 
If,  for  instance,  indisputable  evidence  he  given  of  the 
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^ajntJiiiess  of  a  man  whose  creed  and  views  are  not 
yoiirs,  and  rather  than  admit  that  Good  in  him  is 
Good,  you  invent  ail  manner  of  possible  motives  to 
discredit  his  excellenoe,  then  let  the  thought  arise : 
This  is  the  resuirection  of  the  spirit  which  was  ram- 
pant iu  the  days  of  Jesus ;  the  spirit  of  those  who 
saw  the  purest  Goodness,  and,  rather  than  aclmowledgo 
it  to  be  good,  preferred  to  account  for  it  as  diabolical 
power.  Say  to  yourself,  I  am  verging  on  the  spirit 
of  the  sin  that  was  unpardonable ;  I  am  crucifying  the 
Bon  of  God  afi-esL  If  in  society  you  hear  the  hom- 
age unrebuked,— Honor  to  the  rich  man's  splendid 
offering,  instead  of  glory  to  the  widow's  humble 
mite,  —  if  you  see  the  weak  and  defenceless  l^uni8hed 
severely  for  the  sins  which  the  great  and  strong  do 
unblushingly,  and  even  with  the  connivance  and  ad- 
miration of  society, -^  if  you  find  sins  of  frailty 
placed'  on  the  same  level  with  sins  of  pride  and  pre- 
sumption,—  or  if  you  find  guilt  of  any  kind  palliated 
instead  of  mourned,  then  let  the  dreadful  thought 
arise  in  the  fulness  of  its  meaning :  I  allow  the  deeds 
of  those  days;  His  blood  shall  come  upon  this  gener- 
dtion.  My  sin,  and  your  sin,  the  sin  of  all,  bears  the 
guilt  of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice.  It  was  vicarious. 
He  suffered  for  what  He  never  did.  "  Not  for  that 
nation  only,  but  thsit  also  he  should  gather  together 
in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad." 
To  conclude.  Estimate  rightly  the  death  of  Christ. 
It  was  not  simply  the  world's  example  —  it  was  the 
world's  sacrifice.  He  died  not  merely  as  a  Martyr  to 
the  Ti-uth.  His  death  is  the  world's  life.  Ask  ye 
what  life  is?  Life  is  not  exemption  from  penalty. 
Salvation  is  not  escape  from  suffering  and  punishment. 
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The Reiieejaer  Buffered  punishifieiit;  btlt  the  RedeSmei-'a 
soul  hsti  blessednesa  in  the  Very  midst  of  punishment. 
Life  is  elevation  of  Bonl  -^  nobleness  —  Divine  dtatao- 
ter:  The  spirit  of  Caiaphais  was  death :  to  receive  all, 
aiid  give  nothing ;  to  sacrifice  others  to  himself.  The 
spirit  of  Christ  wag  life :  to  give  and  ntft  receive ;  td 
be  sacrificed,  and  Hot  to  sa&rifice.  Hear  Him  again  — ■ 
"  He  that  loaeth  his  life,  the  aaine  shall  find  it."  That  is 
life :  the  spirit  of  losing  ail  for  Love's  sake;  That  is 
the  Soul's  life,  which  alone  is  blesaedn^es  and  heaven. 
By  tealizing  thait  ideal  of  bttmanity,  Christ  furiiished 
tbtif  life  which  we  appropriate  otily  when  we'  enter  into 
0ik  Spirit. 

Listen:  —  Only  by  renouncing  sirt  is  His  death  to' 
sin  yoUrs ;  only  by  quitting  it  are  yott  free  froto  the 
g«ilt  of  His  bloOd ;  only  by  voluntary  acceptance  of 
tH^  law  of  the  Cross,  self-sQrrender  to  the  will  of  God/ 
aatt  self-devotion  to'  the  gboii  of  others  as  the  law  of 
yOtr  Ireing,  do  you  enter  into  that  present  and  futiire 
heaveri  which  is  the  purchase  of  his  vicaiiouB  sacrifioft.' 
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Job  six.  25-37.  — "  For  I  know  tbat  my  RedGecaer  iiyetb,  and  (hat  ho 
^aJl  Btond  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth :  And  though  after  my 
sMn  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  tesh  shall  I  see  God  r  Whom 
I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  sball  behold,  and  not  another  ; 
thcnigh  inj  r^na  be  consumed  within  me." 

The  hardest,  the  severest,  the  last  lesson  which  man 
has  to  learn  upon  this  earth,  is  siibmission  to  the  will 
•of  God.  It  is  the  hardest  lesson,  because  to  our 
blinded  eyesight  it  often  seems  a  cruel  will.  It  is  a 
severe  lesson,  because  it  can  be  only  taught  by  the 
blighting  of  much  that  has  been  most  dear.  It  is  the 
last  lesson,  because,  when  a  man  has  learned  that,  he 
is  fit  to  be  transplanted  from  a  world  of  wilfulness  to  a 
world  in  which  one  Will  alone  is  loved,  and  only  one 
is  done.  All  that  saintly  experience  ever  had  to  teach 
resolves  itself  into  this,  the  lesson  how  to  say  affec- 
tionately, "Not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."  Slowly 
and  stubbornly  our  hearts  acquiesce  in  that.  The 
holiest  in  this  congregation,  so  for  as  he  has  mastered 
the  lesson,  will  acknowledge  that  many  a  sore  and 
angry  feeling  against  bis  Qrod-  had  to  be  subdued, 
many  a  dream  of  earthly  brightness  broken,  and  many 
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a  borning  throb  stilled  in  a  proud,  resentful  heart, 
before  he  was  willing  to  suffer  God  to  be  sovereign  in 
His  own  world,  and  do  with  him  and  his  as  seemed 
Him  best.     The  earliest  reoord  that  we  have  of  this 


struggl. 
Job.  I 
perplexiti 


in  the  human  bosom  is  found  in  this  book  of 
.  is  the  most  ancient  statement  we  have  of  the. 
i  and  mysteries  of  life,  so  graphic,  so  true 
to  nature,  that  it  proclaims  at  once  that  what  we  are 
reading  is  drawh  not  from  romance,  but  life.  It  has 
been  said  that  religious  experience  is  but  the  fictitious 
creation  of  a  polished  age,  when  fanciful  feelings  are 
jOalled  into  esistence  by  hearts  bent  back,  in  reflex 
SffltioH  and  morbid,  on  themselves.  "We  hive  an  answer 
to  thst  in,  this  hook.  Religion  Is  no  morbid  fency.  In 
the  rough  rude  ages  when  Job  lived,  when  men  did 
not  dwell  on  their  feelings  as  in  later  centuries,  the 
heart-Work  of  religion  was,  manifestly,  the  sanle  ear- 
n^t,  passionate  i^ing  that  it  is  now.  The  heart's  mis- 
^vings  were  the  same  beneath  the  tent  of  an  Arabian 
Emir  which  they  are  beneath  the  roof  of  a  wtodern 
Christiaii.  Blow  after  blow  fell  on  the  Oriental  chief- 
tain :  —  one  day  he  was  a  father,  a  prince,  the  lord  of 
nlaay  va&eals  and  mamy  flocks,  and  buoyant  in  one  of 
the  best  of  blessing,  health ;  the  next,  he  was  a  child- 
tes,  blighted,  mined  man.  And  then  it  was  that  there 
came  frotn  Job's  lips  those  yearnings  for  the  quiet  of 
the  grave,  which  are  so  touching,  so  real ;  and,  consid- 
ering that  some  of  the  strongest  of  the  Elect  of  God 
have  yi-elded  to  them  for  a  moment,  we  might  almost 
say  BO  pardonable :  "  I  should  have  been  at  rest  — 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest.  There  the  prisoners  rest  together:  they 
h«ar  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor.     Wherefore  iS 
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lightigifieB  UEto  him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  linto 
the  bitter  of  soul — which  long  for  death,  biit  it  eometh 
not,  and  dig  for  it  more,  than  for  hid  treasurea  — which 
rejoice  exceedingly,  and  are  glad  when  they  can  find 
ths  giave  ?  "  What  is  the  book,  of  Job  but  the  record 
of  an  earnest  soul's  perplexities?  The  double  difEculty 
of  lifq  solved  there,  the  existence  of  fDoral  evil  —  the 
q^uestioii  whether  suffering  is  A  mark  of  wrath  or  not. 
What  falls  from  Job's  lips  is  the'  miuaing  of  a  man  half- 
stunned,  half-Burprised,  looking  out  upon  the  darkness 
of  life,  and  asking,  sorrowfully,  Why  are  thea^  things 
BO?  And  all  ttiat  fells  from  his  friends'  lips  is  the 
commonplace  reinarks  of  men  upon  what  is  inserutabl© ; 
maxims  learned  second-hand  by  rote;  and.  net  by  heart; 
fragments  of  deep  truths,  but  truths  misapplied,,  dis- 
torted, torn  out  of  all  connection  of  time  and  place;  so 
as  to  become  actual  felsehoodsj  only  blistering  a  raw 
wouudi  It  was  frotn  these  awkward  admonitions  that 
Job  appealed  in  the  text.  He  appealed  from  the  tribu- 
nal of  man's  opinion  to  a  tribunal  where  sincerity  shall 
be  cle^wed  and  vindicated.  He  appealed  from  a  world 
of  confusion,  where  all  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are 
out  of  coursej  to  a  world  where  all  shall  be  set  right. 
He  appealed  from  the  dark  deaHngs  of  a  God  whose 
way  it  is  to  hide  Himself,  to  a  God  who  shall  stand 
upon  this  earth  in  the  clear  radiance  of  a  love  on  which 
suspicion's  self  cannot  rest  a  doubt.  It  was  faith 
straining  through  the  mist,  and  dieeermng  the  firm 
land  that  is  beyond.  ."  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liv- 
ethj  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth:" 

We  take  two  points :  — 
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L  The  certainty  of  God's  interference  in  the  afiaira 
of.  thia  world. 
EL  The  means  of  realizing  that  interference. 

God's  interference,  again,  is  contemplated  ■  in  thia 
passage  in  a  two-fold  aspect:  A  present  superintend- 
ence,—  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  A 
future,  personal,  visible  interference,  — "  He  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth." 

.1.  His  present  superintendence, 
1.  The  first  truth  contained  in  that  is  God's  personal 
.existence.  It  is  not  chance,  nor  fate,  which  sits  at  the 
.wheel  of  this  world's  revohitions.  It  was  no  fortui- 
tous concourse  of  atoms  which  massed  themselves  into 
a  world  of  beauty.  It  was  no  accidental  train  of  cir- 
cumstances which  have  brought  the  human  race  to 
their  .present  state.  It  was  a  living  God.  And  it  is 
just  so  far  as  this  is  the  conviction  of  every  day,  and 
every  hour,  and  every  minute,  "  My  Redeemer  liveth," 
that  one  man  deserves  to  be  called  more  religious  than 
another.  To  be  religious  is  to  feel  that  God  is  the 
Jl^er  Near.  It  is  to  go  through  life  with  this  thought 
coming  instinctively  and  unbidden,  "  Thou,  God,  seest 
me."  A  life  of  religion  is  a  life  of  faith :  and  feith  is 
that  strange  faculty  by  which  man  feels  the  presence 
of  the  invisible,  exactly  as  some  animals  have  the 
ipower  of  seeing  in  the  dark.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  Christian  and  the  world.  Most  men  know 
nothing  beyond  what  they  see.  Their  lovely  world  is 
all  in  all  to  them ;  its  outer  beauty,  not  its  hidden  \o-\  e- 
(iness.  Prosperity —  struggle  —  sadness  -^  it  is  all  the 
«ame.     They  struggle  through  it  all  alone,  and  when 
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old  age  cornea,  and  the  companions  of  early  dajs  are 
gone,  they  feel  that  they  are  soKtary.  In  aU  this 
sti-ange  deep  world,  they  never  meet,  or  bnt  for  a 
moment,  the  Spirit  of  it  all,  who  stands  at  their  very 
side.  And  it  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  this  that  makes 
a  Chriatian,  Move  where  he  will,  there  is  a  thought 
and  a  Presence  which  he  cannot  put  aside.  He  ia 
haunted  forever  by  the  Eternal  Mind.  God  looks  out 
upon  him  from  the  clear  sky,. and  through  the  thick 
darkness,  —  is  present  in  the  rain-drop  that  trickles 
down  the  branches,  and  in  the  tempest  that  crashes 
down  the  forest.  A  living  Redeemer  stands  beside 
him,  goes  with  him,  talks  with  him,  as  a  man  with 
his  friend.  The  emphatic  description  of  alife  of  spirit- 
uality is,  "  Enoch  walked  with  Gfod : "  and  it  Beems  to 
be  one  reason  why  a  manifestation  of  God  was  given 
Us  in  the  flesh,  that  this  Livingnesa  of  God  might  be 
more  distinctly  felt  by  us.  We  must  not  throw  into 
these  words  of  Job  a  meaning  which  Job  had  not. 
Reading  these  verses,  some  have  discovered  in  them 
all  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent,  —  of 
a  resurrection,  —  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  This  is 
simply  an  anachronism.  Job  was  an  Arabian  Emir,  not 
a  Christian,  AU  that  Job  meant  by  these  words  was, 
that  he  knew  he  had  a  vindicator  in  God  above ;  that, 
though  his  friends  had  the  best  of  it  then,  and  though 
worms-  were  preying  on  his  flesh,  yet  at  last  God  him- 
self 'TpOtild  interfere  to  prove  his  innocence.  But 
God'  has  given  to  us,  for  our  faith  to  rest  on,  something 
more  distinct  and  tangible  than  He  gave  to  Job.  There 
has  been  One  oa  earth  through  whose  lips  God's  voice 
spoke,  and  from  whose  character  was  reflected  the" 
character  of  God — a  living.  Peraon  manifesting  Deityi 
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Xt,  ia  all  this  added  meaning  gained  fram  01>rist  with 
wl^ch  we  use  theae  words :  "  I  know  that  my 
B^deenier  liveth."'  Btit  we  must  remember  that  aU 
itot  was  not  revealed  to  Jab. 

,2.  The  second  tmtb  implied  in  the  personal  exist. 
enoft  of  a  Eedeemer  is  sympathy.  It  was  the  keenest 
P^rt,  of  Job's  trial  that  no  heant  beat  pHlse  with  his. 
5is  friends  misundorstood  him;  and  bis  wife,  in  a 
moment  of  atheistic  bitterness^  in  the  spirit  of  awr  own 
infidel  poet,  "Iie,t  no  man  say.that,  God  in  mercy  .ga^e 
that  strolje,^  addressed  him  thus :  "  Onrae  God  and 
4ie\."  In  the  midst  of'  thjs,  it  seems  to  have  risen  upon 
l;iia  heart  with  a  strange  power  to  spothe,  that  he  was 
not  alone.  Gall  and  bitterness  were  distjiljing  from  the 
Ups  of  man,  and  molten  lead  was  dro-pfftiig-  from  the, 
band  Qf  ftod.  But  there  was  a  great  difference 
b^iyeeii  the  two  infiietififls.  M^n  were,  doing  theii" 
^ork,  n^iknowing  of  the  pai^i  they  gave, :  G-od  was 
metingout  His  in  the  aca^s  ^  ft  most  ©;s:qnisite  com- 
passion, not  one  drop  too  much,  and  every  droipi  tha^t 
feU.had  a  meaning  of  love  in  it,  ''Afflic,tioji,"  said  the 
tried  man,  "  cometb  not  out  of  the  dust,  neither  doth 
tp((ulde  spring  ot^t  of  the.  ground"— superintendipg  all 
tbisj  '.'  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liTOth. " 

And  here  there  m  one  word  full  of  meaijiiisg,  from 
Tjpbich  w©  collect  the.  truth  of  sympathy.  It  ia  that 
little  word  of  appropfiation,  ".  My  "■  Redeemer.  Power 
i^:  sbowa  by  God/s  aittention  to,  the  vast :  Sympathy,  by 
Hi^  condescension  to.  the  small.*  It  is  not  the  thought, 
qf  heaven's  syn^pathy  by  which  we  are-  impressed, 
Tifhen  we,  gaze  through  the  telescope  on  the  itnighty 
^Q^ld  of  space,  ^d  gain  Ein  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
in£nite.     Majesty  and'  power  a?e.  there ;  but  the  vea^ 
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rsetnessi  ^xcludea  the  thqught  of  Bjmpatby;,  It,  is 
when  we  look  into  the  world  of  insigpificance,  which 
the  micioscopr  /eveals,  and  find  tha-t  God  has  garr 
geoualy  painted  the  atoms  of  creation,  anel  exquisitely 
fernis^ed  forth  all  that,  belongs  to,  minutest  life,  that, 
we  feel  that  Gad  symp^izes  aaid  indiviiiualizea. 
When  we  are  told  that  God  ia  the  Be^eewer  of  *ho, 
toorld,  we  know  tha,t  love  dw#s  in  the  bosoei  of  tha 
Moat  High ;  but  if  we  want  to.  kqow-  that  (3-o,d  feels,  ox 
ta.  individually  .and  separately,  ive  must  le^uai  by  heart, 
this  syllable  of  endearment,  "  My  Bedeemep."  Child. 
of  God  1  if  you  wou^d  have  yo.ur  thought  of  God 
eomething  beyond  a  cold  f^ieliftg  of  His  presence,  let 
faith  appropriate  Ohiast.  You  are  as  nvui?h  the  object 
of'  Godls  solicitude  as  if  none  ^ived  hut  yourself.  He 
has  .counted,  the  hairs  of  ypor  head-  In  Old  Testament 
language,  "  He  has  put  your  tears  into  his,  bottle." 
Hpi  has  numbered  your  sighs  and  your  smiles.  Be  rh?is- 
interprelj^d  the  desires  for  which  you  have  not,  f«:and 
a,  name  n,or  an  utterance  yourself.  If  yai;i  have  *ot 
lean^e*^  to  say  4%  Eadeemer,  thei>,  just  so  far  as  there. 
is  anyt^iing  tender  or  affectionate  in  your  disposifcioi*, 
you,-  'wHl  tread  the  path  of  your  pilgrimage  with  a 
darkened  and  a  lonely  heai't;  and  whe,ii  the  d^y  of 
trpuble  comeSj  there  will  be  none  of  that  trin;^phan(t 
eJla^ticity  -which  ens^blfd  Job  to  leak  c(own„  as,  from,^ 
rock,.,upon  tli,e  surges  which  we?e  cui;lmg  tfceiir  crests 
of  fury  at  his  feet,  but  qould  onlyreaG^lua  hosom  with 
tt^elr  sperit  spray. 

£;.  The  third  thing  implied  in  the  preset  superintend- 
ence, of  God  is  His  vindication  of  wrongs.  The  word 
translated  here  Redeemer  is  one  -of  quit^  petcultiar 
BJgaification.     In,  all  the  early  stages  of  aooiely,  :the 
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redress  of  wrongs  is  not  a  public,  but  a  private'  act 
M'iWaS  then  as  now  —  blood  for  blood.  But  the  exe- 
cutioner of  the  law  was  invested  with  eomething  of  a 
eacred  character.  Now,  he  is  the  mere  creature  of  a 
country's  law :  then  he  was  the  delegated  Hand  of 
God;  for  ttie'  next  of  kin  to  the  mnrdered  man  stoiJd 
forward  solemnly  in  God's  name  as  the  champiofl  of 
tko!  defenceless,  the  goel,  or  Avenger  of  Blood.  Goel 
is  the  word  here ;  so  that,  translated  into  the  language 
of  those  &T-back  days,  Job  was  professing  his  convic- 
tion that  there  was  a  Champion,  or  an  Avenger,  who 
wouid  one  day  dobattle  for  his  wrongs. 

-■■It  is'  a  fearfal  amount  of  this  kind  of  work  which 
is  in  arrear  for  the  Avenger  to  execute,  accumulating 
century  by  century,  and  yeaiv  by  year.  Froin  the 
days- of  Cain  and  Abel  there  have  been  ever  two 
classes,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed ;  the  gentle, 
humble  ones,  who  refuse  to  right  themselves,  aiid  the 
unscrupulous,  who  force  them  aside.  The  Church  has 
ever  had  the  world  against  it.  The  world  struck  its 
first  deadly  blow  by  the  hand  of  Cain,  and  it  has  been 
strikiiig  ■  ever  since  —  from  the  battle-field,  and  the 
martyr's  Stake,  and  tbe  dungeons  of  the  inquisition, 
aad  the  prisons  of  the  lordly  tyrant,  the  blood  of  the 
in'floiipitt  has  cried  for  vengeance.  By  taunt  and 
BUeer,  the  world  has  had  her  triumph.  And  the  ser- 
vants of 'the  Meekest  have  only  had  this  to  cheer 
theffl:-  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

There  is  a  persecution  sharper  than  that  of  the  axe. 
There'  is  an  iron  that  goes  into  the  heart  deeper  than 
the  knifes     Cruel '  sneerS,  and  sarcasms,  and  pitiless 

iudgmentsy  and  cold-hearted  calumnies,  —  these  are 
pdrsecutioni'    There  is  the  tyrant  of  the  nilrsery,  and 
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jt^e,  play-ground,  and  the  domestic  circle,  as  ^well  ;a8.  of 
th.e  . judgnjent-hall.  "Better  were  it,"  eaid  tbe  Re- 
deemer, ,"  for  tliat  man  if  a  mill-atone  had  been  hanged 
about  hia  neck."  Did  you  ever  do  that?; — Did  you 
ever  pour  bitterness  into  a  heart  that  God  wa3  brnia- 
ing,  by  a  cold  laugh,  or  a  sneer,  or  a  galling  suspicion  ? 
■ —  Into  a  sister's  heart,  or  a  friend's,  or  even  a  strang- 
er's ?  Remember,  when  you  sent  them,  as  Job's  friends 
sent  him,  to  pour  out  their  griefs  alone  before  their 
Father, .  your  name  ^ent  up  to  the  Avenger's  ears, 
mingled  with  the  cries  of  His  own  elect. 

There  is  a  second  mode  in  which  God  interferes 
in .  this  world's  affairs.  There  is  a  present  superin- 
tendenee  perceived  by  faith.  But  there  is  a  future 
redress  which  will  be  made  manifest  to  sight.  "  H© 
shall  stand  at. the  latter,  day  upon  the  earth,"  I  shall 
eee  Him. 

First  of  all,  there  will  be  a  visible  personal  inteiv 
ference.  AJl  that  Job  meant  was  in  the  case,  of  his 
own  wrongs.  But,  if  we  use  those  words,  we  must 
apply  them  in  a  higher  sense.  The  Second  Advent  of 
Christ  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean  an  appea^iipe 
of  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  to  reign  and  triumph  visibly. 
Others,  who  feel  that  the  visual  perception  of  His 
I'orm  would  be  a  small  blessing,  and  that  the  highest 
and  truest  presence  is  always  spiritual,  and  realize^.  Jjy 
the  spirit,  believe  that  His  advent  will  be  a  coming,  ia 
Power.  We  will  not  dispute ;,  controversy  whets  the 
intellect,  and  only  starves,  or,  worse,  poisons  the  heart, 
We^  will.take  what  is  certain.  Every  signal  manifesta- 
tion of  the  right  and  vindication  of  the  truth  in  judgi 
ment  is  palled  in  Scriptm:e  a,  epwipg  of  the  Son  of 
Itan.     A .  Personal  Advent  of  the  .Redeemer  ia,  00a 
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^hit'ltcaQ -be,  perceived  by  foes',  as  welt  a*  vec&griilEed 
■B^Mtinds.  ■  Tbe  ■destroction  of  Jerasalem,  reedgnized 
^ithe-  heatben  themselves  as  judgment,  is  called-  in 
the  Bible  a  coming  of  Cbrist.  -In  tbe  Deluge,  in-t^e 
^festruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plaia,  in  tbe  coafti* 
sifJil  of  tongues,  God  ia  said  to- have  come -doWiijto 
visit  the  eartL  There  are  two  classes,  then,  who-^Shall 
see  that  sight.  Men  like  Job,  who  feel  that  their  ifees- 
'deemer  liveth  ;  and  men  like  Balaam,  from  whose  lips 
tvords' of:.-tFiith,  terrible  to  him,  came:  "I  .shall' see 
Him,  hut  not  now ;  I  shall  behold  Him,  but  iiot  nigb." 
*^v6ry  eye  ahaJl  see  Him."  Tow  Will  see  the  triiimph 
*f 'tfife'-iKight^the  destruction  of  the  Wrong.  The 
ttWfill' 4iie9tioii- is :  As  Balaamr— oraa  Job?  ■  Besides 
-thia,  it -will  be- unexpected  •  every  judgment  of  Christ 
fe'&8  the  springing  of  a  mine.  There  is  a  moment  of 
deep  suspense  after  the  match  has  been  appliedto 
^"fifflS'Whieh  is  to  fire  the  train.  Men  stand'  at 
iy-'distence'  tod 'hold  their  breath.'  There  is  noth- 
tflg'Seeh  but  a  thin,  small  column  -of  white  Smoke, 
rifiiii^' feinter  and  -feanter^  till  it  seems  to  die  away. 
.ffiftiSHheii  breathe  again-,  and  the  inexperienced  soldier 
■^dtiM'approacb' the  -plaes,  thinking  that  the  thing- baa 
t/^ntt  ffiilut-©!  It  is'onlyfeith  in  tbe  experiralce  of 
t&6' '^itoimander,  oi^'the-  veterans,  which  keeps  Hi6n 
ftttm  -htlrryitig  to  the  spdt  again,  —  till,  ^  juat- when 
*ripie<i1ati6n  has  begiiii  to  die  away,  the  .low,  -deep 
tiiUn'^'  Sends  up  the  •column  of  earth  majestieaily  to 
h!eivdn,'smd  all  that  wa^onit  comes'  crashing  down 
ftga:iti''iH:'its  fer  circle,  shattered  and  blackened  "with 
the'blEfit/ 

"Ifig^BO  with  tilia  World.-  By  God's  word  the  World 
fe'doofiied'.  -•Th^'momeat-ofsuspenae-ia  past:  the  first 
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C8ntori9d,  m  which  men  expected  the  contTilslsii  ^6 
'tttk'ftt  ptece  a,i .  dne'e ;  and  even'  Apostles  were  looldlf^ 
fof'it'iin.'.tJieir  lifetime;  We  have  fallen'upon  days  of 
BcepiiciSm^"  There  are  no  signs  of  ruin  yet'  Wft 
tffeadi  -apon  it  like  a  solid  ttring,  fortified  hf  ita  AAS- 
mantine  hills  forever.  There  is  nothing  'againSt  that 
b«t!a  few  words  in  a  printed  boob.  But  the  wbrld  i3 
mi&od,  and  the  spark  has  fallen,  and  jWst  at  ths  nWJ- 
ment  when  serenity  is;at  its  height,  "the- fceftvenfe  shsfl 
pass  away  with  a  great  noiae,  and'  the  elements'^oH 
molt  with  fervent  heat,"  and  the  feet  of  the  Av^gefr 
ahaill  stand  on  Earth. 

IL  The  means  of  realizing  this  interfenenceu 
Therte  i8  a  difference  between  knowing  a' thii^  and 
realiainglit.  When  a  poor  man  hecomeB 'suddefllyliift 
posaeseor  of  a  fortune,  or  of  dignity)  it  is  soHm  titHA 
before 'the  thing  becom-ee  bo  natural  ib  hiiQ  "that -lie  caji 
.lefin  'his-aew  sphere  like  his  proper  ael^-— ^it  da  aH 
stran^neas  at  first.  When  ihe  orimimtl  hears  Hk 
death-sentence  in  the  dock,  his  cheeks '  atB 'teanleas, 
Hd  hears  thfe  worde,  but  scarcely  understands'  'that 
they  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  ■  He  has  not  real- 
ized thatdt  is  he  himself  that  haa  to  die.  When  ba- 
reaVement  comes,  it  is  not  atrthe  momentwhen -tH* 
breath -leaves  the  body  that  we  feel  wiiat'lias  b«irai 
lo8t:i*-^we-know,  but  we  must  have  it  in  idaiail-r+jsefc 
the-empty  chair,  and  the  clothes  thatwiU'iieveri-'bft 
worftflgaitt^  and  perceive'  day  after  day  pass  and  hi 
^^iftea'.ai^t.  L.Then  we  realize. 

:J<jb.fc7t6W  that  God  was  the  vindicator  ot  TProligs^ 
— that  he' said.  But  why  did:  he  gO'On  re;^eatingla 
every.posaifcle  form  the  same  thing:  "I  shall  aee.Qod. 
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aeei^Himfor  my«elf,  mine  6yes.ishallib6holdHiiK.!iyeB, 
pito,  andrnot  another's?"  Itiwouldi^seera  asnfihe 
Ip^re  doingi'what  a -man  does  when  he i 'repeats  over 
and  over  to  himself  a  thing  which  he'  cannot  pictare 
flat  in^  its  reaiityt  It  was  true ;  but  it  was  t  strange, 
Mid  shadowy,  and  unfamiliait. 

1'  it.  is  no  matter  of  uncertainty  to  any  one  of  ■BS 
.whether  he  himself  shall  die.  He  knows  it.  Every 
time  the  funeral  bell  tolls,  the  thought  in  some  shape 
.suggests  itself, —  I  am  a  mortal,  dying  man,  That'is 
ioowing  it.  Which  of  us  has  reahzed  it?  Who'can 
shut  his  eyes,  and  bring  it  before  him  as  a  reality,'  that 
the  day  will  come  when  the  hearse  will  stand  at  the 
door  for  him,  and  that  all  this  bright  world  will  be 
^ingi-6n  without  him;  and  that  the  very  flesh  which 
now  walks  about  so- complacently  will  have  'the  coffin- 
^1  ehmt  down  upon  it,  and  be  left  to  darkness,  and 
loneliness,  *nd  silence,  and  the.  worm  ?  Or)  take  'a  ease 
^iU  more  closely  suggested  by  the  text,  —  out  ^f  the 
grave,  .we  must  rise  again,  —  long  after  all  that;  s 
young,  and  strong,  and  beautiful,  before  me,  shall  have 
anouldered  into  forgetfulness.  Earth  shall  bear  her 
Master's  voice  breaking  the  long  silence  of  the  cectii- 
-ries,  and'  our  dust  shall  hear  it,  and  stand  up  among 
itiitd  mytriada  that  are  moving  on  to  judgment.  Each 
man  inhk  own  proper  identity,  his  very  self,  must  see 
lOod,  andibe  seen 'by  Him,  —  looking  out  on  the 
^raibge  new  scene,  and  doomed  to  bean  actor  init 
rftj'r  ialh  erternity^  We  know  thatj  —  on  which  of' Otir 
hearts  is  it  stamped,  not  as  a  doctrine  to  be  proved.by 
;textsj'but  asioheof  those  things  which 'must' 'be  here- 
«fl.er,i  and  in  sight  of  >  which  we  are  to  live  now? 
-There  are^wo  '^ays  suggested  toms  bythis  paeaage 
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lof' realiaing-these  thinga.  The  i  firat -of 'thfteei  ismedi' 
tStiom^:  No  man. forgets  whirt'the mind  has  dweltiong 
on:^i  ItidBnotby  a  passing  glance  that-things  bocom© 
riveted  .in  ithe  memory.  It  is  by  foreingi'the  meniory' 
tocaibthem  up  again  and  again  in  leiaiire  hours.'  'It 
is  in  the  power  of  meditation  so  tobrang  dangerin  its 
reality 'before  the  imagination,  that  the  whole  framo 
can  start'  instinctively  as  if  the i 'blow  were  'falliag,  or 
as  if  the  precipice  were  near,  It  is  in  the  power,  of 
meditation  so  to  engrave  scenes  of  loveliness  em,  a 
painter's  eye,  that  he  transfers  to  .the  canvas  avivid 
picture  that  waa  real  to  him  before  it  was  real  to 
others.  It  is  in  the  power  of  meditation  so' to 
abstract  the  soul  from  all  that  ia  passing  before- the 
bodily  eye,  that  the  tongue  shall  absently  speak  out 
thie  words  with  which  the  heart  was  full,  not  knowing 
that 'the  others  are  standing  by.  It  seems  to  i  have 
been^this  that  Job  was  doing, — he  waa  realizing  by 
meditation.  You  can  scarcely  read  over  these  wo'sda 
without  fancying  them  the  syllables  of  a  man  who  was 
tJiJiiking 'aloud. 

'It  is  like  a  soliloquy  rather  than  a  conversation. 
"I  shall  see  Him;"  Myself.  Not  another.  My  own 
eyes. 

■  ■'This  ia  what  we  want.  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  get 
aloDe^  and  then  in  silence  think  upon  his  own  death, 
and  feel  how  time  is  hurrying  him  along :  that  a  little 
while  ago,  and  he  waa  not,  —  a  little  while  still,  and  he 
will' be  no  more.  It  is  good  to  take  the  Bible  in  his 
handstand  read  those  passages  at  this  season  of  the 
year  -which  speak  of  the  Coming  and  the  end  of  all, 
till  from  the  printed  syllables  there  seeme  io  come  out 
aiMn<*thing  that  -has  life,  and.  form,  and  eubetance-in  it, 
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and  all  things  that  are  passing  in  the  world  gconp 
^eiiis'eives  in  preparation  for  that,  and  melt  into,  its 
outJineJ  Let  us  trj  to  live  with  these  things  in  view. 
&oA  our  friend;  Christ  our  living  Eedeenier;  our 
B^mpathizing  Brother;our  conquering  Champion:  — 
the  itriwiph  of'  Truth ;  the  End  of  Wrong.  We  shall 
live  lipon  realities  then  ;  and  this  world  will  fade  away 
into  that  which  we  know  it  is,  but  cannot  realize  — .  an 
Appearance,  and  a  Shadow. 

-  Lastly;  God  insures  that  hie  children  shall  realize 
dll- this- by  affliction.  Job  had  admitted  these  things 
befdre,  but  this  time  he  spoke  from  the  ashes  on  which 
he  was  writhing.  And  if  ever  a  man  is  sincere  it  ia 
when  he  ia  in  pain.  If  ever  that  superficial  covering 
6£  conventionalities  falls  from  the  soul,  which  gathers 
round  it  as  the  cuticle  does  upon  the  body,  and  the 
rust 'upon  the  metal,  it  is  when  men  are  suffering. 
There  are  many  things  which  nothing  but  sorrow  can 
t^ch  UB.  Sorrow  is  the  great  Teacher.  Sorrow  is 
the.  Realizer.  It  is  a  strange  and  touching  thing,  to 
hear  the  young  speak  truths  which  are  not  yet  within 
the  limits  of  their  experience:  to  Usten  while' they 
eay  .that  life  is  sorrowful,  that  friends  are  treacherous, 
that  there  is  quiet  in  the  grave.  When  we  are  boys 
we  adopt  the  phrases  that  we  hear;  In  a  kind  of 
prodigal  excess  of  Happiness,  we  say  that  the  world  is 
a  drbam,  and  life  a  nothing — that  eternity  lasts  for- 
eVer,  and'  that  all  here  is  disappointment.  But  there 
comes  a  day  of  sharpness,  when  we  find,  to  our  sur- 
prise, that  what  we  said  had  a  meaning  in  it;  and  ne 
are  startled.  That  is  the  sentimerltalism  of  youth 
passing  into  reality. .  In  the  lips  of  the  young  such 
phrases  are  only  sentimentalities.     What  we  mean  by 
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EgiiM^^nWi^^.' i^  ''h^''  state  iQ  wMch .  a.  maQ  speaks 
thinga;i(^QB.p..  t^.  -true,  not  .^(fajjs^  .he  feels  ,J|S\^i»- 
s^Oagl/,  bjUit  b^oansphe  peroei-i^^s.jthat.tl^^  arejbB^u,, 
fi^aJ*^  tbat  it  isitQijching.fvnd  jfiqe  tp,,^j'  tt(?m^--!7,- 
tlftOgS  |iR}iiGb,.hp,^);i  ^j*f(^.;f?6l,;{vp.^  .^nGie^;,that;Jip. 
does  feel.  Therefore,  wheii-^al,i,iBi5?ellt^wl^en,fr^|y4?] 
abound,  and  health  is  strong,  and  the  comforts  of  life 
are  around  ns,  religion  becomes  faint,  and  shadowy. 
Religious  phraseology  passes  into  cant  — the  gay,  and 
light,  and  trifling,  use  the  same  words  as  the  holiest ; 
till  the  earnest  man,  who  feds  what  the  world  is  sen- 
timentalizing about,  shuts  up  his  heart,  and  either 
coins  other  phrases  or  else  keeps  silence.  And  then 
it  is  that,  if  God  would  rescue  a  man  from  that  unreal 
world  of  names  and  mere  knowledge.  He  does  what 
He  did  with  Job,  —  He  strips  him  of  his  flocks,  and 
his  herds,  and  his  wealth ;  or  else,  what  is  the  ec[uiva- 
lent,  of  the  power  of  enjoying  them — the  desire  of 
bis  eyes  falls  from  him  at  a  stroke.  Things  become 
real  then.  Trial  brings  man  face  to  face  with  God  — 
God  and  he  touch  ;  and  the  flimsy  veil  of  bright  cioud 
that  hung  between  him  and  the  sky  is  blown  away : 
he  feels  that  he  is  standing  ontside  the  earth,  with 
nothing  between  him  and  the  Eternal  Infinite.  0 ! 
there  is  something  in.  the  sick  bed,  and  the  aching 
heart,  and  the  restlessness  and  the  languor  of  shat- 
tered health,  and  the  sorrow  of  afiections  withered, 
and  the  stream  of  life  poisoned  at  its  fountain,  and  the 
cold,  lonely  feeling  of  utter  rawness  of  the  heart 
which  is  felt  when  God  strikes  home  in  earnest,  that 
forces  a  man  to  feel  what  is  real  and  what  is  not. 

This  is  the  blessing  of  affliction  to  those  who  will  Ha 
still,  and  not  struggle  in  a  cowardly  or  a  resentful  way. 
IT 
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Itis  God  Speaking  to  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and 
aaying  —  In  the  Bunshine  and  the  warmth  you  cannot 
meet  Me ;  but  in  the  hurricane  and  the  darkness,  when 
v^ave  after  wave  has  awept  down  and  across  the  soul, 
you  shall  see  My  Form,  and  hear  My  Voice,  and  know 
^t  your  Redeemer  liveth. 
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KcJLV.'lt-il  —  "  Tarn  debtor  both  W  the  Greeka  and  to  the  Barbariins, 
ifcUi  W  tbe  irisB  and  to  the  unwise;'  So,  as  marfi  as  in  me  is;!  am 
read^  .'b^  :pleacli  tlie  goepel  to  joa  tbat  are  at  Home  alEO.  For  I  am 
e:*  I  Sjh^med  of  tbe  gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  ia  the  power  of  God  vnto 
faliation  to  eiery  one  that  beiieveth  :  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Gkek.  '  For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  fiiith  to 
ffiilj^:  as  it  is  iiritten,  Thejust  shallliTeb?  &ith," 

.The  /season  of  Adveot  commemorates  three  iaets. 

L.Thst  the  Lord  bas  come.     2.  That  He  is  perpetu* 

ally  coming..'  3.  That  He  will  yet  come  in  greater 

glory  than  has  yet  appeared.     And  these  are  the  three 

Advents:  —  The  first  in  the  flesh,  which  ia  past;  the 

MOOBdip,  the  spirit;  the  third,.  His  .judgment  Adveht. 

^hlQ:  Sirs.t<  occupies  onr  attention  imthese  lectures,  '■ 

; We  live  surrounded  bj  Christian  institutions ;  breathe 

aa  atmosphere  saturated  by  Christianity.     It' is  fixesed- 

iaglyidifficulteven  to  imagine -another  state -of  tilings. 

hi  domestic  purity,  to  eonoelve  the  .debasing  effects 

©f;polygamy;  in  the  midst. o£, political  liberty,  toiodn- 

ceive  of  the  blighting  power  of  slavery ;  in  scientific 

(195) 
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progiesa,  to  imagioe  mental  stagnation;  in  roligioua 
liberty  and  free  goodness,  to  fancy  the  reign  of  super- 
Btition. 

Yet,  to  realize  the  blessinga  of  health,  we  must  sit 
by  the  sick  bed ;  to  feel  what  light  is,  we  must  descend 
intothemineandseethe  emaciated  forms  which  dwindle 
in  darkness ;  to  know  what  sunshine  is,  go  down  into 
the  valleys  where  etunted  vegetation  and  dim  vapors 
tell  of  a  scene  on  which  the  sun  scarcely  shines  two 
boars  in  the  day.  And  to  know  what  we  have  from 
Christianity,  it;  is  well  t.0' cast  the- eyes  sometimes 
over  the  darkness  from  which  the  Advent  of  Christ 
redeemed  us. 

There  are  four  departments  of  human  nature  eppken 
of  in  these  veirses,  on  which  the  Light  shined,  i.The 
apostle  felt  that  the  Gospelwas  the  power  of  .God'unto 
salvation  to  the  Greeks,  the  Komans,  the  Barbarians, 
and  the  Jews.  In  the  present  lecture  we  consider 
Christianity  presented  to  the.  Grecian  cliapacter,r  and 
superseding  the  Grecian  religion. 

Four  characteristics  marked  Grecian  life  and  Grecian 
religion.  Restlessness  —  Worldliness  —  The  worship 
of  the  Beautiful  — The  worship  of  the  Human. 


I.; 

Polytheism  divided  the  contemplation  over  many 
objects ;  and  as  the  outward  objects  were  manifold/  so 
was  there  a  want,  of  unity  in  the  inward  life.  ■  The 
Greeian -mind  was.  distracted  by  variety.  He  was  to 
obtain!  wisdom  from  one  Deity ;  eloquence  from  that 
Mercurius,  for  whom  Paul  was  taken;  purity  froita 
Diana,  '^or  whom  Ephesus  was  zealous;  proteetioniftir 
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Jllis. family  or  couotry  from, the  respective  tutelary  det 
■ties;  suceees  by  a  pray.er  to  Foittune; 

Hence,  dissipation  of  mind  —  that  fickienese-  for 
■whi(A  the. Greeks  were'  famous ;  twd  .the,  restleSiS  love 
.of  Doveity,  which  made  ithena  a  place  of  literary  acd 
social  goaaip  —  "  some  new  thing." 
.  (All. stability  of  character  rests  on  the  contemplation 
flfi  changeless  unity. 

•■■rSoj  in  modern  science,  which  is  eminently  Christisji, 
.having  exchanged  the  bold  theorizing  of  ancient  timfis 
for  the  patient,  humble  willingness  to  be  taught  by  the 
iacts  of  nature,  and  performiag  its.  wonders  by  esaot 
imitation  of  them  —  on  the  Christian  principle  TT^-'the 
^«n.of  Miin  can.  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  .what  He 
adeth  .the  Father  do.   . 

lAnd  allthe  results  of  scieoca  have  been  to  simplify 
^and  trace  back  Iheimanifold  to  unity.  Ancient  science 
was.  only  a  number  of  insulated  facts  and  discordant 
laws:.  mode.rn  science  has  gradually  ranged  -tfreso 
under  fewer  and  ever  fewer  laws.  It  is  ever  tending 
.towards  unity  of  law. 

-i, .OPor  example  —  Gravitation, .  The  planet's  motion, 
and  the  .motion  of  the  atom  of  water  that.dashes  tumult- 
nously,  and  as  it  seems  lawlessly,  down  the  foam  of 
the  cataract,  —  the  floating  of  the  cork,  the  sinking  of 
-theistone,  the, rise  of  the  balloon,  and  the  curved:ftight 
ofj.tha,  arrow, —  are  aU  brought  under-one  ainglo-  law, 
■djyerse.and  opposite, as  they- seem. 
,,  Hence,  science. is  calm.and  dignified,  reposing, upon 
■uniform  fact.  The  philosopher's  very  look  tells  of 
■jepoao,  resting,  as  he.  does,  on  a  few  changeless  iprin- 
dples. 

So,  also,  in  religion.     Christianity  proclaimed  "  One 
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God  aad  one  Mediator  between  God  .and  men,  the  maa 
Christ  Jesus."  Observe  tiie  effect  in  the  case  of- two 
apostles.  St,  Paul's  view  of  the  Gospel  contemplated 
it'as  an  eternal  divine  purpose.  His  Gospel,  the  salva- 
tion .of  the  Gentiles,  wf«  the  eternal  purpose  whicb 
had  been  bidden  from  ages  and  generations.  His  own 
personal  election  was  part  of  an  eternal  counsel.  All 
the  children  of  God  had  been  predestinated  before  the 
eteation  "  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  HSmselt"  Now,  see  the  effect  on  character.  Eimt, 
on- veracity  —  2  Cor,  i.  18,  &o.  He  contemplated  the 
changejesa  '^yea"  of  God— Hia  own  yea.  became  fixed 
aB-God's-— changeless,  and  calmly  unalterable. 

Again,  in  orthodoxy — "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever,"  Be  not  carried  about  by 
div«rB  and  strange  doctrines.  Truth  is  one— uEMor 
manifold-^many  opinions,  yet  there  can  be  bat  Jone 
&ithi     See  how  calm  and  fall  of  rest  all  this  spirit  Wi  ' 

iJowj  consider  St.  John.  His  view  of  t\m  Gospel 
leoogttiaed  it  rather  ae  the  manifestation  of  love  ihan 
the  carrying  out  of  unity  of  an  everlasting  purpose. 
If  yottview  the  world  as  the  Greek  did,  all  is  so  vari- 
ous 'lliat  you  must  either  refer  it  to  various  deities,  or 
to  "differeot  moods  of  the  same  Deity.  To-day  you 
are.  happy — God  is  pleased;  to-morrow,  miserable  — 
God  is  angry.  But  St.  John  referred  these  all  to  unity 
ofeMr^cter — ^"God  is  Love."  Pain  and  pleasure. 
the  sigh  and  smile,  the  snBshine  amd  the  storm^  nay. 
hell  itsdf,  to  him  were  but  tbe'  results  of  ifiternal  love. 

HObee  'came  deep  calm — ^the  repose  wliich  vre  are 
toiling  all  fiUf  lives  to  &id,Tand  which  tto  Gr^kneveK 
found. 
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ilJlj^re. . a?^  men. .and  nations  to  whom  this  world 
flSems  giyen  as  their  province,  as  if 'they  had  nq^a'api 
ration  abfive  it.  If  ever  there  were,(i;  nation  who  un- 
dsrstood.the  scienca  of  Kving,  it:  was  the  GfBeciaa: 
They  had  organized  social  and  domestic  life— flUeld 
esietence  with  comforts:  knew  how  tO'  extract  froni 
e^efything  its  greatest  measure!  of  enjoyment^  .  This 
world  was  their  home  —  this  visible  world  Wa^  the 
object  j;)f.  .their  worship.'  Not  like  the  Orientals,  if  ho 
cadled;  all  materialism  bad,  and  whose  highest  object 
was<to  escape  &om  it;  "to  be  unclothed,  nofelothed 
upon,"  as  ;St. .  Paul  phrases  it.  The  Greek  looked  apori 
tjjia-. world  in  its. 'fallen  state,  and  pronounced  it  aU 
"  very  good." 

The. results  were  three-fold. 

1..  .Disappointment.  Lying  on  the  infinite  boeotti  of 
nature,,  the  Greek  was  yet  unsatisfied.  And.  th^jfe!  is 
aii insatiable  desire  above  all  external  fonsja;  and  ohjepte 
in.man—- T-all  men — which  they  can  ■  never  satisfy; 
Henee  his  craving  ttjo,  like  others,  was,  frem  time  to 
time,  "Who  wiU  show  us  any  good?"  This  diseatis- 
fection.is.  exhibited  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal,  who 
is  hut  the  symbol  of  erring  htunanity.  4-way  from  Ms 
father's  home,  the  femine  came,  and  he  fed  On  hushs. 
Famine  and  husks  are  the  world's  TinBatisiactoriness* 
XMu^k  i%  a. thing  that  seems  fulli — is. hollow^ wt^ch 
stayg.  the :  appetit-e  for  a  time,  bnt  will  not  .support'  the 
life.:'  And.isoeh  ie  this  world-:  leaving  a  hollowness  alt 
heart,  staying  our  craving  but  for  a  time.  "He  that 
dru[ilqe,th,.of  thisi.watpr  shall-  thirst  again."  And  the 
worldly  rman .- is  trjing  to  satiate  his  imaiortai  hunge.i 
upon  h  isks. 
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Second  reatdt — Degradation.  Religion  aims  at-au 
ideal 'above  this  actual  one;' — to  found  a  divine  polity, 
a-i-bingdom  of  God,  a  church  of  the  best.  And 
^e  life  of  worldliness  pronounces  this  world  to  be  all. 
53iis'  is  to  be  adorned  and  beautified.  Life  as  it  is. 
Had  yon  asked  the  Greek  his  highest  wishfjie  wouW 
have  replied,  "This  world,  if  it  could  only  last — -I  aslt 
no"  rooroi"  Immortal  youtli  —  and  this  bright  exist 
©ncei  ■  This  is  to  feed  on-husks ;  bxit  "husks  which  the 
B*iae  did  eat,"  No  degradation  to  the  swine,  for  it  is 
their'nature;  but  degradation  to  man  to  rest  in  the 
©■Htfwftffd^ '  visible,  and  present,  for  the  bosom  of  God 
is^'his'home.  The  Greek,  therefore,  might  bej  in  his 
(*Wn  danguage,  "  a  reasoning  animal,"  but'  not  one  of 
the  children  of  Heaven. 

Third  result — Disbelief  in  Immortality.-  The  more 
&e'®reek  attached  himself' to  -this  world,  the  liiorethe 
WorM'  (ineeen  became  a'  dim  world  of  shades.  The 
earlier'  traditions  of  the  deep-thinking  orientals-,  which 
his forefiithers  brought  from  Asia,  died  slowly  away,  and 
My  one  who  reminded  him  of  them  was  received  as 
one-would  now  be  who  were  to  speak  of  purgatory. 
liiG  cuJti'vated  Athenians  were  for  the  most  part  scep- 
tioB  in' the  time  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  when  Paul 
preached  at  Athens  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they 
"  mocked." 

■  This  bright  world  was  all.  Its  revels,  its  dartCes, 
its  ■  theatoical  exhibitions,  its  races,  its  baths,  and  aca- 
demic groves,  where  literary  leisure  lusiiriated,' — these 
were  blessedness;  and  the  Greek's  hell  was  death.  Their 
poets'  speak  pathetically  of  the  misery  of  the  wrench 
&()m  all  -that-is-  dear  and  bright.     The  dreadfnlness  of 
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d^tB  JB'DOe'of  the  most  remarkable  things  that  mfeet 
HsVn  "thflge'ftQCient  writings; 

' '  :'Aiid  Ijhfese  men  were  startled  by  B&eing  a  new  sect  rise 
up-t"0'wlic(m'death  was  nothing- — who  almost  courted' it. 
They  heard  an  apostle  say'at  Miletti0y"None  of  these 
things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  my- 
setfj'so  that  I  might  finish  ^my  course  feith  joy."  For 
the>'cri3S8 'of  Christ  had  crtfo'ified  in- their  hearts  the 
Grecian's  world.  To  them'life  Wets  honor,'  intep'ity,- 
truth  J i that  is,  thfe  soul.  To  this  all  other'wa'S  to-'be 
SElCrificed.  This  waa  the  proper  self,  which  cduldonly 
die  by  sin,  by  denying  its  own  existence.  The  ria^'(yf 
the  higher  life'  'had  made  this  life  nbthihg,  and  delivered 
Iteosa  who,  through  feat  of  death,  were  fdl  theiriltfe- 
time  subject  unto  bondage. 

■■:  Appeal  to  ■  the-  'worldly-minded.  '  'Melancholj*''  Specta-' 
olfe ! '  Men  aind  women  shutting;-  out  the  -idea  of  death, 
-^the  courtesies  of  society  concealing  from  them' the 
tiieiltion' of  their  age,  by  all  false  appiiailces  df- dtesa, 
&c.  &c.,  and  staying  the  appearance  of '  the  haSid -of 
iiia:&.<  You  must  die.  The'  day  Wilt  come,  and  the 
coffin.  Life  in  God  aione  robs  that  thought  of  dread- 
flihi«8s:— when,  the  resurrection  being  btegun  within, 
you  can  look  upon  the  decay  of  the  outward'  man,  an^ 
feel  /'am  not  dying. 

niV'  The  worship  of  the  Beautiful, 

■The  Greek  saw  this  world  -ahnoat  only  on'  ita'sMe 
of'beauty.  His  name  for  it  was  Kosmos,  divine  wAek, 
or  i 'regularity.  Helooked  at  actions  in  the  same  Way. 
Oneiand-  the  same  adjective  expreissed  the  nOble  anfl 
fee  fesautifaLi'  If  he  wanted  to'  express  a  perfeet'matl, 
ha  called  him  a  musical  or  harmonious  man. 
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-Wjhat'OTa&the  coaaequence  ?  Religioii  degenerated 
into  the  arta.  All  tbe  immortal  powers,  qf.piw  Wfive. 
tfcfown  upon- the  prodactiouof  a  work,  of  .the  iinagi- 
D^ittop.  .  Tihe  .artist  who,  had  achieved  a  beautiful  st^^tue 
waa>aliaoet  worshipped.  The  poet  who  had  produced 
aaobie  poem  wias  th®  prophet  of  the  .nation.  Tho 
aan  who. gave  the  richest  strains  of  melody  waa  half 
di'iniae.  This  was.  their  inspiration.  The  arts  becaHi& 
religion,  and  religion  ended,  in  the  arts.> 
•.  Hence,  necessarily,  sensuality  became  religious  ;  bei 
eauaei  all-  feehpgs  produced  by  these  ■.  arts,  chiefly  t]x& 
^li,ptU0tl3  ones,  .were  authorized  by  religion.  There 
it8-*>p6cuiiaj:.  danger  in  Befinement-of  sensuoua  enjoy- 
m^t^J  .  Coairse  pleasures  disgust,  and  pass,  fo*'  what 
they  are ;  but  who  does  not  know  that  the  real  danger 
and  triumph'  of  voluptuousness  are  when  it  approaches 
ther  soul  veiled  under  the  drapery  of  elegance  ?  -  They 
&iioi^.  ilhema'elves,  above  the  gross  -  multitude  ;;tiut 
their  eensu^i^y,:  disguised  leven  from  themselves,,  waa 
Ben^ality  atiU,r-x-ay,  and.  even  at  times/  in  certfiin 
fe^ti'^ls,  broke  oat.  into  gross  and  unmistakable  licea 
tiousoeSs. 

.-,iAnd  he>flfi6i'  the  greatest  -of  the  Greeks,  in  hig.  imitg- 
ffia€i^(impBhlie)p  ha^i3hed-.from  that  perfect  sit*te;aU 
the  strains  which  were  soft  and  enfeebling  j^  aN  the 
poems  that  represented  any  deeds  of  Deities  unworthy 
of  the  Divine;  all  (he  statues . which  could 'Suggest 
^pie,.sij>gl$-fe;8liBgof  impQPity.  Himself  a  worshipper 
o£<.tha  pijrast  beautiful,!  it  was  ,yet  given  to  his  all  .bat 
inspireji.  heart  -b3  detect  the  lufking  danger  befoee 
w^ichrSreecewas  destined  to  f&H, — the  approach  of 
sensuality  through  the  worship  of  thfi'  graeeful  and  thiB 
refined. 
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Thfere  is  this  dariger  now.  Men  aro  awakened  i'rom 
coilrse,'  rude  life  to  the  desire  of  eonietVuDg' deeper. 
And  'tliel"Glod  or  Spirit  of'this'World  can  subtly-tam 
that  aside  into  channels  which  ahall  effecttially  ■  on- 
feeble  and  ruin  the  soul,  Eefinement,  melting  iniagery, 
dim  niligioua  light,  all  the  witchery  of  form  and 
cfelor,  music,  architectiire, — all  these,  even  colored 
*Hth  the  hues-  of  religion,  producing  feehngs  either 
pfeiigious  or  quasi-religious,  may  yet  do  the  world-a 
work.  For  all  attempt  to  impress  the  heart  through 
the  senses,  "to  make  perfect  through  the  flesh,"  is 
iraWght  with  that  danger  beneath  which  Greece  snnki 
Th^te  is  a  self-deception  in  those  feelings.  The  thrill, 
AqA  '  the  sense  of  mystery,  and  the  luxury  of  contem- 
plation, and  the  impressions  on  the  senses, — all  these 
lie '  very  close  to  voluptuousness,  enfeeblement  of 
heart,  —  yea,  even  impurity, 

•"This,  too,  is  the  ruinous  effect  of  an  education  of 
accomplishments.  The  education  of  the  taste  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  feelings  in  undue  proportion 
destroys  the  masculme  tone  of  mind.  An  educatioli 
chiefly  romantic  or  poetical,  not  balanced  by  hard 
practical  life,  ia  simply  the  ruin  of  the  soul. 

If  any  one  ever  felt  the  beauty  of  this  world,  it  was 
Be.  The  beauty  of  the  lily  nestling  in  the  grass — he 
felt  it  all';  but  the  Beauty  which  he  exhibited  in  life 
was'  'ihe  stem  loveliness  of  moral  action;  The  king 
in  his  Beatity  "had  no  form  nor  comeHness:"  it  was 
the  beauty  of  obedience,  of  noble  deeds,  ■  of  uncon- 
querable fidelity,  of  unswerving  truth,  of  Divine  self 
devotion.  The  Cross  I  the  Cross!  "We  must  have 
something  of  iron  and  hardness  in  our  characters. 
The  Cross  tells  us  what  is  the  true  Beautiful  which  ia 
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PwiBeii  an  iftward,  not  an  outward  l)6a.uty,  ■which 
rejects;  SBditunjiS  sternly  away  froin  the  meretricious 
forffi8-;0£  the  outward  world,  which  have  a  corrupting 
^w-delliliiating  tendency, 

Wi  The  wornhip  of  Humanity, 

,The,  .Gjieek  had.  strong  human  feelings  and  sympa 
twjes.  He  projected  his  own  self  on  nature  ;  human- 
ized it ;  gavOi  a  human  feeling  to  clouds,  forests,  river% 
eea;.,' 

oilniithis  hewftB,  ^^step  above  other  idolatries.  Tiie 
Hindoo,  for  iustance,  worshipped  monstrous  emblems 
pfi  iiphysical  power*  Might,  gigantic  masses,  hnn- 
dcedrhanded  deities,  scarcely  human,  you  find  in  Hio' 
doslian. ,  In  Egypt,  again.  Life  was  the.  thing  sacred. 
Hencft. ail  that  had  life.was  in  a  way  divine;  the-sacred 
ibis,  crocodile,  bull,  cat,  snake— all  that  producedi  and 
Sill  thst'flPdQdj.Hfe..  Hence,  death,  too,  was  sacred. 
iT-he  Steyptian  lived  in  -th^  contemplation  of  d^ath, 
HiBi.ffp£B.n  W9&:  made,  in:  his  lifetime;  his  ancesto)^ 
^mht^l^pd ; ,  the  sacred  ^anija^la  preserved  in  myriad 
beftpSf/itbrpugh  generations,  ,in  mummy-pits.  The 
sovereign's,  rtomb  was  built  to  last  for,  not  eenturieg, 
^ufr  tljons^pds-Rfi  yeaEs. 

The  Greek  was  above  this.  It  was  not  merely 
power,  ibutihWKian  power;  not  merely  beauty,  but 
hiimaa,  beauty ;  not  merely  life,  but  .human  life,  which 
y^a,^  the .  obje!'^  of  his  profoundest  veneration.  .  Hia 
eJTofit,  tf^erefpre  w&s,  in  bis  conception  of  his  god, 
to  realize^  a  beautiful  human  being.  And  not  the 
BsijnaijJjoftuty  pf  th§  hnman.  only,  but  the  intelligence 
Tvhicb  informs  and  shines,  through  beauty..  .,  i^l  his 
life  he  was  mouWing  into  shape  visions  of  earth, — a 
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glorieus  human  being.  Light,  under  the  conditions  of 
twnjsnity^; .'ths  "sua  in  human  limbs  arrayed,"  was  the 
central  objfect  of  Grecian  worship.  Much  in  this  had.  a 
germof  truth — more  was  false.  This: principle,  which 
is  true,  was  evidently  stated  —  the  Divine,  under  the 
limitations  of  humanity,  is  the  only  Worship  of  which 
man.  is . capable.  Demonstrably:  for  man  cannot  oon- 
ceiive.that  which  is  not  in  his  own  mind.  ,  He  may 
worship  what  IB  ibelow  himself,  or  that  which  ia  in  ■him- 
self  resembling  God ;  but  attributes  of  which  from  his 
owin.  nature  he  has  no  conception,  he  clearly  cannot 
adore. 

r-The  only  Question  thereforo  is  wlud-  he  shall.reckon 
diyiiio,  and.  in  alliance  with  God?  If  power,. then  he 
worships  as  the  Hindoo ;  if  life,  then  as  the.  .Egyptaan ; 
if  physical  and  intellectual  beauty,  then  as  iheiOreek. 
■  Observe^ — they  wanted  some  living  image' of  God, 
containing  something  more  truly  divine,  to  supplant 
their  ow^n.  ■  For  still,  in  spite  of  their  versatile  and 
mnltiferiousi  conceptions,  the  illimitable  Uniinawn 
remained,  to  which  an  altar  stood  in  Athens^  .'They 
wanted  hamanity--ia  its  glory;  they  asked  f«r  a  Scni;of 

Christ  is  Deity  under  the  limitations  of  humanity; 
Eat  there  ia  presented  in  Christ  for  worship,  not 
power,.!nor  beauty,  nor  phj'Bical  hfe>  butithe.moi^ 
inaag®  of  .God's  perfcctions..  Through  the  heartland 
mind,  and  character  of  Jesus,  it  was  ■  the  Diviriest 
streamed...  Divine  cA&^aeier- — thai  was  given  in  Christ 


1... Another  iem'oi!:.,th0  Greek  worshipped  aU  that^was 
in  man.  Every  feeling  had  its  beauty  Mid  itH..divitte 
origin.     Hence  Thieving  had  its   patron   deity;  and 
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Treachery,  and  Cunning ;  and  Lust  had  its  templo 
erected  for  abominable  worship.  ■  All  that  was  human 
had  ita  sanction  in  the  example  of  some  god- 
Christ  corrects.  Not  all  that  is  human  is  divine 
There  is  a  part  of  onr  nature  kindred  with  God ;  the 
strengthening  of  that,  by  mixture  with  God's  Spirit, 
is  our  true  and  proper  hiimanity — regeneration  of 
soul.  There  is  another  part,  whereby  we  are  related 
to  the  brutes  —  our  animal  propensities,  our  lower 
inclinations,  our  corrupted  will ;  and  whoever  lives  in 
that,  and  strengthens  that,  sinks  not  to  the  level  of  the 
bmtes,  but  below  them,  to  the  level  of  the.  demons; 
for.he  uses  an  immortal  spirit  to  degrade  himself;  and 
the.  immortal  joined  with  evil,  as  the  life  to  the  body,  is 
demoniacal. 

In  conclusion,  remark :  In  all  t^iia  system  one 'thing 
was  wanting — the  sense  of  sin.  The  Greek  wor- 
shipped the  beautiful,  adored  the  human,  deified  the 
world ; .  «f  course,  in  this  worship  found  ■  no  .place  for 
The  Greek  would  not  have  spoken  to  you  of- 
:n;;he  would  have  told  you  of  departure  from  a 
ight'line  —  want  of  moral  harmony  —  discord  within; 
he  would  have  said  that  the  music  of  your  soul  was 
out  of^tune.  Christ  came  to  convince  the  world  of 
sin,  .  And  after  Him  that  deep  cloud  began  to  brood 
upon. the  (hearts  of  Christendom,  which  rests  upon  the 
conscience  which  has  been  called  into  vitality  of  action 
and  susceptibility. 

For  this  Greece  bad  no  remedy.  The  universe  has 
no  remedy  but  one.  There  is  no  prescription  for  the 
eickiiass  of  the  heart,  but  that  which  is  written  in  th& 
Redeemer's  blood.. 
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(Pieaahod  Seoember  13,  ISM.) 
SECOND   ADVENT   LECTXTBE; 


SoiUNB  J.  14—16,  —  "  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Sreeta  anct  to  thi  Bar- 
barian^, both  ^  Qie  wike  and  to  the  unwise.  So;  as'mr.bli  '^'la  nJa 
la,  I  am  ready  to  preach  flie  gospel  to  jou  that  aro  at  Komo  also, 
'Fo)r,t.aia.not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of,  Christ:  foe  it  is  the  power 
jOf,Qod  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  ;  to  tip  Jew  first, 
Ud  also  to  the  Greek." 

'^HE  Advent  of  Christ  is  the  gulf'  which  separates 
aBcient'  from  modem  history.  The  dates  B.  c.  and  a.  0. 
arantit  arbitrary  but  real  division.  His  comingiia  the 
crisis  of  the  world's  histoty.  It  was  the  moment  from 
■W4i"erice  light  streamed  into  the  realms  of  darkness, 
and  life  descended  into  the  regions  of  the  grave.  It 
■ffa's  the  new  birth  of  worn-out  humanity. 
"  last  ■  Thursday  we  considered  the  eifectsof  ting 
A'flV^St  on  Greece;  We' found ■tho'  central' prinoiple 
of  Grecian  life  to  be  worldliness.  The '  Greek'  saw, 
B^iight,  atid  worshipped,  nothing  higher  than  this 
lify,  but' only  this  .life  itself  Hence  Greek  reli'gion 
asgenerited  intii  mere  Tast^,  which  is  per6eptiOn"of 
the'  Beautiful.  The  result  on  chacabter  ■was!  tbre^ 
fold ;  ■^—  Restlessness,  which  sent  the  Greek  through 
(207J 
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thh  world  with  his  great  human  heart  unsatisfied, 
fickle  in  disposition,  and  ever  inquiring,  with  inaatia* 
hie  curiosity,  after  some  new  thing.  Licentiousness; 
for  whoever  attaches  his  heart  to  the  outward  Beauty^ 
withoi'.t  worshipping  chiefly  in  it  that  moral  Beauty 
of  whiih  all  else  is  but  the  type  and  suggestion, 
necessaiily,  slowly  it  nmf  he,  hut  inevitably,  sinks 
down  an4  down  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  sensual 
existence,  Laslly,  Unbelief,  The  Greek,  seeing  prin- 
cipally th.'):worid,  lost  his  hold  ijpomthe  next.  For 
the  law  of  f  uth  is,  that  a  man  can  only  believe  what  ia 
already  in  hg  spirit.  He  believes  as  he  is.  The  Apos- 
IJft  .I?fH3|  ,write^  in  astonishment  to  these  Greeks  (c^ 
.Corinth),.  "  H'jw  say  some  among  you  there  JS'UO 
nesarrection  ot  iho  dead  ?  "  But  the  thing  was  .expli- 
cable. Paul  wts  "dying- daily,"  The  OutWard'life 
decayed:  the  inner  grew  and  lived  with  more  vitality 
every  day.  He  /di  the  life  to  come  in  which  ho 
iielievedt  'Biit  the  Oonnthianftj  liiading  SD'easy^'fax- 
.urioila  life,  how  could^it  he  a  roality  to  them?  ■  H&w 
o&iuM  rthey  believe  in  iincco-'tality  in  whom  the  imraor- 
^t^'iScBred^y  sfcirired,  or  onlj  feebly? 
.■■:  To' these  the  apostle  felt  bo'indto  preaoh  the'  livjitg 
©osft^i     "I  ara  debtor  to  the  Greel'is;" 

To-day,  we  turn,,  to  the  Bom  in  nation,  its;  religaon 
«dd 'iis^lifei'' .  At  the  time  of  which  "tho  New.  Tos 
tferiiaiifcdspeabsj'  -Greede  had  bsen  neaa-Iy , «  eeotlHy- 
and-  a-fhalf^a  province  of" Rome.  "Ta  the  lan^iiage  'o£ 
©Ahieli'liie  kingdom  of  brass  haii  given' way 'to- the 
kijigtion: 'of  Ironi  The  physical' [mij^ht  of  EoinB  ,h£5d 
Subdued  Greece)  but  the  tjlind  of  Greece ■ha<t  ma'i- 
teradRemo;-  The;  Greeks  became  the  teat'hera  of  fh^r 
conquerors.    'The  deities  of  (Jreeeewere  inorpi^ratgd 
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■late'the  aational  faith  -of  Eome.  G-reek  literature  be- 
<}Bme  the  education  of  the  Roman  youth,  Greefe  phi 
losophy  was  almost  the  only  philosophy  the  Roman 
laiew.  ■  Rome  adopted  Grecian  arts,  and  was  insensibly 
moulded  by  contact  with  Grecian  Jife.  So  -that  tha 
world  in  name  and  government  was  Roman,  but  in 
feeling  and  civilization  Greek. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  understand  Roman-  life,  we 
mu44t  contemplatB  it  at  an  earlier  period,  when  it  waa 
free  from  Greek  influence,  and  purely  exhibited-  its 


The  nation  which  we  contemplate  to-day  waa  a 
noble'  oue ;  humanly,  one  of  the  noblest  that  the 
^orld  ifa&  seen.  NeX*t  to  the  Jewieb,  the  very'high- 
est.  We  may  judge  from  tlie  fact  of  St.  Paul's  twice 
claiming  his  Roman  citizenship,  and  feeling  the  indig- 
nation of  a  Roman  citizen  at  the  indignity  ol^  otas- 
tiseinfent.  And  this,  too,  in  an  age  when  the  -name 
tad  lost  its  brightness ;  when  a  luxurious,  wealthy 
G^eek  could  purchase .  his  freedom,  Claudius  Ly^as 
■bought  it  "with' a  large  sum  of  money,"  And' yet 
we-  may  conceive  what  it  had  been  oncej  when  even 
tfee  feint  lustre  of  its  earlier  dignity  could  inspire  a 
foreigner,  and  that  foreigner  a  Jew,  and  that  JeWa 
©hristian,  with  such  respect. 

-*At  '^he  o.ntset,  'then,  we  have  a  rare  and-iifaigh- 
■mlBded  people'  and  their  life  to  think  of,,  They'-Wht» 
-'haVe  imbibed  the  spirit  of  itS'  writers'  from  their  yonth 
ean  ■  neither  Speak  nor  think  of  it  wifchoilt  eathufe&sm. 
SiJarcely  can  we  forbeaT  iteven'in  the  pulpit..  'Nor  is 
this  an  unchristian  feeling,  earthly,  to  be  checked; 
■fof;in  order  to-  elevate'  Christiftnity,iti3  notneoeseary 
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to  vilify  heathenism.  To  exalt  revelation,, .  we  nee** 
not  try  to  show  that  natural  rehgion  has  no  truths. 
To,  exhibit  the  blessings  of  the  Advent,  it  is  not  ,oeed- 
ful  to  demonstrate  that  man  was  brutalized  without  it. 
It  is  a  poor,  cowardly  system  which  can  only  rise  by 
the  degradation  of  all  others.  Whatever  is  true  be- 
longs to  the  kingdom  pf  the  Truth.  The  purer  the 
creed,  the  higher  the  character ;  the  nobler  the  men 
who  without  revelation  signally  failed  at  last,  the  more 
absolute  is  the  necessity  of  a  Redeemer,  and  the  more 
are  we  constrained  to  refer  gratefully  all  blessings  to 
His  advent. 

We  take  three  points :  -^  The  public  and  private 
life  of  Rome,  and  its  moral  and  inevitable  decay  at 
laeti , 

I.  The  public  life  of  Rome. 

First,  I  notice  the  spirit  of  its  religion.  The  very 
word  shows  what  that  was.  Meligion,  a  Roman  word, 
means  obligation,  a  binding  power.  Very  different 
from  the  corresponding  Greek  expression,  which  im- 
plies worship  by  a  sensuous  ceremonial  (threskeia).    ■ 

The  Roman  began,  like  the  Jew,  from  Law.  He 
started  from  the  idea  of  Duty.  But  there  was  an 
important  difference.  The  Jew  was  taught  duty ,  or 
obedience  to  the  Law  of  a  personal,  holy  God.  The 
Roman  obeyed,  as  his  Etruscan  ancestors  taught  jiim, 
a  Fate  ,or  Will ;  and  with  very  different  results.  But 
at  .present  we  only,  observe  the  lofty  character  of 
the  early  religion  which  resulted  from  such  a  starting 
point. 

The  e^rly  hjsitory  of  Rppie  is  wrapped  in  fiible.; 
but  the  feble  itself  is  worth  much,  as  preserving  the 
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Bpirit  vi  rtie  old  life  when  it  does  not  preserve  the 
facta.  Aenordingly,  the  tradition  taught  that  the, 
biiildjng  of  Borne  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  inti- 
mations of  the  Will  of  Heaven.  It  was  rebuilt  in  a 
site  selected  not  by  human  prudence,  but  a  voiie 
divinely  guided.  Its  first  great  legislator  (Numa)  18 
represented  as  giving  laws,  not  from  a  human  h^ai  t, 
but. after  secret  communion  with  the  Superhuman,  It 
was  the  behef  of  Roman  writers  that,  the  early  f^itli, 
taught  access  to  God  only  through  the  mind;  that, 
therefore,  no  images,  but  only  temples,  were  found  ic. 
Rome  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  her  existence. 
No  bloody  sacrifices  defiled  the  city.  War  itself  was 
a  reKgious  act,  solemnly  declared  by  a  minister  of 
religion  casting  a  spear  into  the  enemy's  territory. 
Nay,  we  even  find  something  in  spirit  resembling  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  — the  command  that  during  the  rites 
of .  religion  no  traffic  should  go  on,  nor  workman's 
hammer  break  the  consecrated  silence,  but  that  men 
should  devoutly  contemplate  God. 

H-ere  was  a  high,  earnest,  severe  Religion. 

Now,  this  resulted  in  Government,  as  its' highest 
earthly  expression.  Duty :  and  therefore  Law  on 
earth,  as  a  copy  of  the  Wiil  of  Heaven.  'Differei^ 
nations  seem,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  destined 
by.Gfod  to  achieve  different  missions.  The  Jew  had 
the  highest:  to  reveal  to  the  world  Holiness.  The 
Oriental  stands  as  a  witness  to  the  reahty  of  the  invis- 
ible I  above  the  visible.  The  Greek  reminded  the 
world  of  Eternal  Beauty ;  and  the  destiny  of'  the 
Roman  seems  to  have  been  to  stamp  upon  the  minds 
of  mankind  the  ideas  of  Law,  Government,  Order. 

Beauiy.was  not  the  object  of  the  Roman  contejii' 
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Illation  nor  worship ;  nor  was  harmony.  The  taste  fos 
them  might  be  taught,  superinduced;  but  it  was  not 
natural.  It  was  not  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  his  na- 
ture. Hence,  when  Greece  was  reduced  to  a  Itoraan 
province,  in  146  B.  c,  the  Roman  soldiers  took  the 
noblest  specimens  of  Grecian  painting  and  converted 
tbem  into  gambling-tahlea. 

■  Tuu  may  distinguish  the  difference  of  ths  two 
characters  from  the  relics  which  they  have  left  behind 
tiiem.  The  Greek  produced  a  statue  or  a  temple, 
the  expression  of  a  sentiment.  The  Roman,  stand- 
ing upon  visible  Fact,  dealing  with  the  practical,  and 
hving  in  the  actual  life  of  men,  haa  left  behind  him 
works  of  public  usefulness :  noble  roads  which  inter- 
sect empires,  mighty  aqueducts,  bridges,  enormous 
excavations  for  draining  cities,  at  which  we  stand 
astonished ;  and,  above  all,  that  system  of  Law,  the 
slow  result  of  ages  of  experience,  which  has  so  largely 
entered  into  the  modem  jurisprudence  of  most  Euro- 
pean nations. 

One  of  their  own  writers  has  distinctly  recognized 
this  destiny  (Virgil).  "It  is  for  others  to  work  brass 
ifito  breathing  shape;  others  may  be  more  eloquent, 
or  describe  the  circling  movements  of  the  heavens, 
and  tell  the  rising  of  the  stars.  Thy  work,  0  Roman ! 
is  to  rule  the  nations :  these  be  thine  acts :  to  impose 
the  conditions  of  the  world's  peace,  to  show  mercy  to 
the  fallen,  and  to  crush  the  proud." 

In  accordance  with  this,  it  is  a  characteristic  fact 
ttat  we  find  the  institutions  of  Rome  referred  to  inspi- 
ration. Not  a  decalogue  of  private  duties,  but  a  code 
of  municipal  laws.  And,  turning  to  the  page  of  Scrips 
ture,  whenever  the  Roman  comes  prominently  forward, 
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we  always  find  him  the  organ  of  law,  the  instnmient 
of  public  rqJe  and  order.  Pilate  has  no  idea  of  con- 
demning unjustJy :  "Why,  what  evil  hath  He  done?" 
But  he  yields  at  the  mention  of  the  source  of  Law, 
the  Emperor.  The  Apostle  Paul  appeals  to  Cseear; 
and  even  a  corrupt  Pestus  respects  the  appeal :  "  Unf  o 
C^sar  thou  shalfc  go."  Nor  could  even  the  prison- 
er's innocence  reverse  his  own  appeal :  "  This  man 
might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed 
unto  Cfflsar."  The  tumult  at  Ephesus  is  stilled  by  a 
hint  of  Roman  interference :  "  We  are  in  danger  of 
being  called  in  question  for  this  day's  uproar."  When 
the  angry  crowd  at  Athens,  and  the  equally  angry  mob 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  about  to  destroy  Paul,  again 
the  Roman  comes, —  Claudius  Lysias,  "with  an  army, 
and  rescues  him." 

It  was  always  the  same  thing.  The  Roman  seems 
almoet  to  have  existed  to  exhibit  on  earth  a  copy  of 
the  Divine  order  of  the  universe,  the  law  of  the  heav- 
enly hierarchies. 

II:  Private  Life. 

We  observe  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  ties.  Very 
touching  are  all  the  well-known  anecdotes.  That, 
for  instance,  of  the  noble  Roman  matron,  who  felt,  all 
spotless  as  she  was,  hfe-dishonored,  and  died  by  her 
own  hand.  The  aacredneas  of  Home  was  expressed 
strongly  by  the  idea  of  two  guardian  deities  (Lares 
and  Penatea)  who  watched  over  it.  A  Roman's  own 
fireside  and  hearthstone  were  almost  the  most  sacred 
spots  on  earth.  There  was  no  battle-cry  that  came 
so  to  his  heart  as  that,  "  For  the  altar  and  the 
hearth."     How  firmly  this  was  rooted  in  the  nation's 
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heart  is  plain  from  the  ■  tradition  that  for  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  no  separation  toojs  place  by 
law  between  thoae  who  had  been  united  in  wed- 
lock. 

There  is  deep  importance  in  this  remark:  for  it  was 
to  this  that  Rome  owed  her  greatness,  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  Commonwealth  rose  out  of  the  Family. 
The  Family  was  the  nucleus  round  which  all  the  rest 
agglomerated.  First,  the  Family ;  then  the  clan,  made 
np  of  the  fiimily  and  its  dependents  or  clients;  then 
the  tribe ;  lastly,  the  nation.  And  so  the  noble  struc- 
ture of  the  Roman  Commonwealth  arose,  compacted 
and  mortised  together,  but  resting  on  the  foundation 
of  the  hearthstone. 

Very  different  is  it  in  the  East.  A  nation  is  a 
ooliection  of  units,  held  together  by  a  government. 
There  is  a  principle  of  cohesion  in  them;  but  only 
such  cohesion  as  belong  to  the  column  of  ■  sand, 
supported  by.  the  whirlwind:  when  the  blast  eeaaeS, 
the  atoms  fall  asunder.  When  the  chief  ia  slain  or 
murdered,  the  nation  is  in  anarchy  —  the  family  does 
not  exist.  Polygamy  and  infanticide,  the  bane  of 
domestic   life,   are   the   destritction,  too,   of  i 


There  ia  a  solemn  leason  in  this.  Moral  decay  in 
the  family  is  the  invariable  prelude  to  public  corrup- 
tion. It  is  a  false  distinction  which  we  make  between 
pubhc  integrity  and  private  honor.  The  man  whom 
you  cannot  admit  into  your  femily,  whose  morals 
are  corrupt,  cannot  be  a  pure  statesman.  Whoever 
studies  history  will  be  profoundly  convinced  that  a 
nation  stands  or  fiiUs  with  the  sanctity  of  its  domestic 
lies.     Rome  mixed  with  Cfreece,  and  learned  her  mor- 
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tiia.  The  Goth  was  at  her  gates ;  but  she  fell  not  till 
she  was  corrupt  and  tainted  at  the  heart.  The  domes- 
tic corruption  preceded  the  pohtical.  When  there 
was  no  longer  puvity  on  her  hearthstone,  nor  integ- 
rity in  her  senate,  then,  and  not  till  then,  her  death- 
knell  was  rung. 

Wo  will  bless  God  for  our  English  homes.  Parti/ 
the  result  of  our  religion.  Partly  the  result  of  tlie 
climate  which  God  has  given  ua,  according  to  the  law 
of  compensation  by  which  physical  evil  is  repaid  by 
moral  blessing ;  so  that,  its  gloom  and  darkness  mak- 
ing life  more  necessarily  spent  within  doors  than  it  is 
among  continental  nations,  our  life  is  domestic  and 
theirs  is  social.  When  England  shall  learn  domestic 
maxims  from  strangers,  as  Rome  from  Greece,  her 
ruin  is  aecompUshed.  And  this  blessing,  too,  comes 
from  Christ,  who  presided  at  the  marriage  feast  at 
Cana,  who  found  a  home  in  the  family  of  Nazareth, 
and  consecrated  the  hearthstone  with  everlasting  in- 
violability. 

Let  us  break  up  this  private  hfe  into  particulars, 

1.  We  find  manly  courage.  This,  too,  is  preserved 
ui  a  word.  Virtue  is  a  Roman  word— manhood, 
courage ;  for  courage,  manhood,  virtue,  were  one 
word.  Words  are  fossil  thoughts.  Yon  trace  the  an- 
cient feeling  in  that  word;  you  trace  it,  too,  in  the 
corruption  of  the  word.  Among  the  degenerate  de- 
scendants of  the  Eomans,  virtue  no  longer  means 
manhood;  it  is  simply  diilettantism.  The  decay  of 
life  exhibits  itself  in  the  debasement  even  of  words. 

We  dwell  on  this  courage,  because  it  was  not 
merely  animal  daring.  Like  everything  Roman,  it 
was  connected  with  religion.    It  was  duty  —  obedi- 
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eiice  to  will — seli-surrender  to  the  public  good.  The 
Roman  legioas  subdued  the  world ;  but  it.  was  not 
their  discipline  silone,  nor  their  strength,  nor  their 
brute  daring.  It  was  rather,  far,  their  moral  force. 
A  nation  whose  legendary  and  historical  heroes  could 
thrust  their  hand  into  the  flame,  and  see  it  consumed 
without  a  nerve  shrinking;  or  come  from  captivity 
on  parole,  advise  their  countrymen  against  peace,  and 
then  go  back  to  torture  and  certain  death ;  or  devote 
themselves  by  solemn  self-sacrifice  (like  the  Decii); 
who  could  bid  sublime  defiance  to  pain,  and  count  dis- 
honor the  only  evil:  —  the  world  must  bow  before 
such  men ;  for,  unconsciously,  here  was  a  form  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Cross, —  self-surrender,  unconquerable 
fidelity  to  duty,  sacrifice  for  others.  And  so  fer  as 
fiome  had  in  her  that  spirit,  and  so  long  as  she  had  it, 
her  career  was  the  career  of  all  those  who,  in  any 
form,  even  the  lowest,  take  up  the  Cross:  she  went 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

2,  Deep  as  Roman  greatness  was  rooted  in  the 
courage  of  her  men,  it  was  rooted  deeper  still  in  the 
honor  of  her  women.  I  take  one  significant  fact, 
which  exhibits  national  feeling.  There  was  a  fire  in 
Rome  called  Eternal,  forever  replenished.  It  was  the 
type  and  symbol  of  the  duration  of  the  Republic. 
This  fire  was  tended  by  the  Vestals;  a  beautifully 
significant  institution.  It  implied  that  the  duration 
of  Rome  was  coextensive  with  the  preservation  of 
her  purity  of  morals.  So  long  as  the  dignity  of  her 
matrons  and  her  virgins  remained  unsullied,  so  long 
she  would  last  —  no  longer.  Female  chastitj  guarded 
the  Bternal  City. 

Here  we  observe  something  anticipative  of  Chris- 
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Inanity.  In  the  earlier  ages  after  the  Advent  there 
were  divine  honors  paid  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  and 
the  land  was  covered  over  with  houses  set  apart  foi 
celibacy.  Of  course,  rude  and  gross  minds  can  find 
plenty  to  sneer  at  in  that  institution ;  and  doubtless 
the  form  of  the  truth  was  mistaken  enough,  as  all  mere 
forms  of  doctrine  are.  But  the  heart  of  truth  which 
lay  beneath  all  that  superstition  was  a  precious  one. 
It  was  this  :  So  long  as  purity  of  heart,  delicacy  ot 
■feeling,,  chastity  of  life,  are  found  in  a  nation,  so  long 
that  nation  is  great  —  no  longer.  Personal  purity  is 
the  divinest  thing  in  man  and  woman.  It  is  the  most 
sacred  truth  which  the  church  of  Christ  ia  commis- 
sioned to  exhibit  and  proclaim. 

Upon  these  virtues  I  observe:  —  The  Roman  was 
conspicuous  for  the  virtues  of  this  earth,  —  honor, 
fidelity,  courage,  chastity,  all  manliness ;  yet  the 
apostle  felt  that  he  had  a  gospel  to  preach  to  them 
that  were  in  Rome  also.  Moral  virtues  are  not  reli- 
gious graces.  There  are  two  classes  of  excellence. 
There  are  men  whose  lives  are  full  of  moral  principle, 
and  there  are  otliers  whose  feelings  are  strongly  devo- 
tional. And,  strange  to  say,  each  of  these  is  found 
at  times  disjoined  from  the  other.  Men  of  almost 
Bpotless  earthly  honor,  who  scarcely  seem  to  know 
vrhat  reverence  for  things  heavenly  and  devout,  aspi- 
rations towards  God  mean.  Men  who  have  reli- 
{fious  instinct  pray  with  fervor,  kindle  with  spirltuai 
captures,  and  yet  are  impure  in  their  feelings,  and 
(ail  in  matters  of  common  troth  and  honesty.  Each 
of  these  is  but  half  a  man —  dwarfed  and  stunted  in 
bia  spiritual  growth.  The  "perfect  man  in  Christ 
TesOB,"  who  has  grown  to  the  "  measure  of  the  stat- 
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lire  of  the  fulneas  of  Christ,"  is  he  who  has  unitetJ 
these  two  things;  who  to  the  high  Roman  virtues 
which  adorn  this  earth  has  added  the  subhmer  feelings 
■  which  are  the  investiture  of  heaven;  in  whom  "jus- 
tice, mercy,  truth,"  are  but  the  body  of  which  the  soul 
is  faith  and  love. 

,  Yet^  observe,  these  are  moral  virtues,  and  morality 
is  not  religion.  Still,  beware  of  depreciating  them. 
Beware  of  talking  contemptuously  of  "mere  moral- 
ity." If  we  must  choose  between  two  things  which 
ought  never  to  be  divided,  moral  principle  and  reh- 
giouB  sentiment,  there  is  no  question  which  moat 
constitutes  the  character  "  which  is  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  Devout  feeUngs  are  common 
enough  in  childhood, —  religious  emotions,  religious 
warmth,  —  instances  of  which  are  retailed  by  the 
:happy  parent ;  common  enough,  too,  in  grown  men 
and  women  :  bnt  listen  —  those  devout  feelings,  sep- 
arate from  liigh  principle,  do  not  save  from  immo- 
rality ;  nay,  I  do  believe,  are  the  very  stepping-stone 
towards  it.  When  the  sensual  is  confounded  with  and 
mistaken  for  the  spiritual,  and  merely  devout  warmth 
is  the  rich,  rank  soil  of  heart,  in  which  moral  evil 
most  surely  and  most  rankly  grows,  you  will  not 
easily  build  Boman  virtues  upon  thai.  Bnt  high  prin- 
ciple, which  is,  in  other  words,  the  baptism  of  John, 
is  the  very  basis  on  which  is  most  naturally  raised 
the  superstructure  of  religions  f&ith.  Happy,  thrice 
happy,  he  who  begins  with  the  law  and  ends  with  the 
Gfospeh 

m.  Tho  decline  of  Eoman  Life 

1.  First   came  corruption  of  the   moral  character. 
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The  Boman  worldliness  waa  of  a  kind  fer  higher 
than  the  &rec^n.  In  this  way  the  Roman  really 
had  tiie  world's  good  at  heart.  There  waa  a  Bome- 
thing  invisible  at  which  he  aimed  —  invisible  justice, 
invisible  order,  invisible  right.  Still,  it  was  only 
the  law  on  earth  —  the  well-being  of  this  existence. 
And  whatever  is  only  of  this  earth  is  destined  to 
decay.  The  eoul  of  the  Roman,  bent  on  this  world's 
affairs,  became  secularized,  then  animalized,  and  so  at 
last,  when  there  was  little  left  to  do,  pleasure  became 
hie  aim,  as  it  had  been  the  Grecian's.  Then  came 
ruin  swiftly.  When  the  emperors  lived  for  their  elab- 
orately contrived  life  of  luxury,  —  when  the  Roman 
soldier  left  his  country's  battles  to  be  fought  by 
mercenaries,  —  the  doom  of  Rome  was  sealed.  Yet, 
because  it  waa  a  nobler  worldliness,  less  sensual  and 
less  selfish,  the  struggle  with  decay  was  more  pro- 
tracted than  in  Greece.  Lofty  spirits  rose  to  stem  the 
tide  of  corruption;  and  the  death-throes  of  Home 
were  long  and  terrible.  She  ran  a  mighty  career  of  a 
thousand  years. 

2.  Scepticism  and  superstition  went  hand  in  hand. 
An  example  of  the  former  we  have  in  Pilate's  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  truth  ? "  An  example  of  the  latter, 
in  the  auperstitious  belief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lys' 
tria,  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  "  Gods  come  to 
them  in  the  likeness  of  men."  And  this  probably 
was  a  tolerably  accurate  picture  of  the  state  of  Roman 
feeling.  The  lower  classes  sank  in  a  debased  super- 
Btition,  —  the  educated  classes  too  intellectual  to 
believe  in  it,  and  having  nothing  better  to  put  in 
its  stead.  Or,  perhaps,  there  was  also  a  superstition 
which  is  only  another  name  for  scepticism  :  infidelity 
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trembling  at  its  self — shrinking  from  its  own  shadow. 
There  is  a  fearful  question  for  which  the  soul  must 
find  an  answer:  the  mystery  of  its  own  destinies. 
Men  looked  into  their  own  souls,  and,  listening,  heard 
only  an  awful  silence  there.  No  response  came  from 
the  world  without.  I'hilosOphy  had  none  to  give. 
And  then  men,  terrified  at  the  progress  of  infidelity, 
more  than  half  distrusting  their  own  tendencies,  took 
refuge  in  adding  superstition  to  superstition.  They 
brought  in  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  Egypt,  and  the 
East :  as  if  multiplying  the  objects  of  reverence 
strengthened  the  spirit  of  reverence  in  the  soul ;  as 
if  every  new  sacredness  was  a  harrier  between  them 
and  the  dreadful  abyss  of  uncertainty  into  which  they 
did  not  dare  to  look. 

This  is  as  true  now  as  then.  Superstition  is  the 
refuge  of  a  sceptical  spirit,  which  has  a  heart  too 
devout  to  dare  to  be  sceptical.  Men  tremble  at  new 
theories,  new  views,  the  spread  of  infidelity;  and 
they  think  to  fortify  themselves  against  these  by 
multiplying  the  sanctities  which  they  reverence.  But 
all  this  will  not  do.  Superstition  cannot  do  the  work 
of  faith,  and  give  repose  or  peace.  It  is  not  by  mul- 
tiplying ceremonies, — it  is  not  by  speaking  of  holy 
things  low,  with  bated  breath,  —  it  is  not  by  intrench- 
ing the  soul  behind  the  infallibility  of  a  church,  o" 
the  infallibility  of  the  words  and  sentences  of  a  book, 
-^it  is  not  by  shutting  out  'inquiry,  and  resenting 
every  investigation  as  profane,  that  you  can  arrest 
the  progress  of  infidelity.  Faith,  not  superstition,  is 
the  remedy.  There  ia  a  grand  Fearlessness  in  Faith. 
He  who  in  his  heart  of  hearts  reverences  the  Good, 
the  True,  the  Holy,  —  that  ia,  reverences  God,  —  doea 
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hot  tremble  at  the  apparent  eucceea  of  attacke  upon 
the  outworks  of  his  faith.  They  may  shake  those 
who  rested  on  those  outworks  — they  do  not  move 
him  whose  soul  reposes  on  the  Truth  itself.  He 
needs  no  props  or  crotches  to  support  his  faith.  He 
does  not  need  to  multiply  the -objects  of  his  awe,  in 
order  to  keep  dreadful  doubt  away.  Founded  on  a 
rock,  Faith  can  afford  to  gaze  undismayed  at  the 
approaches  of  Infidelity. 

3.  In  Eome,  religion  degenerated  into  allegiance  to 
the  state.  In  Greece,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  it 
ended  in  taste.  In  Rome,  it  closed  with  the  woi^hip 
of  the  emperor.  Nothing  shows  the  contrast  between 
Greek  and  Eoman  feeling  more  strongly  than  this. 
In  Greece,  the  poet  became  the  prophet,  and  the 
artist  was  the  man  divinely  inspired.  In  Rome,  the 
deification  of  the  emperor,  as  the  symbol  of  govern- 
ment, was  the  point  towards  which,  unsuspectedly, 
but  by  a  sure  and  inevitable  eonsecutiveness,  the 
national  feeling  for  ages  had  been  tending. 

And  the  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Roman  tone  of  feeling  is  no  less  strikingly  con- 
trasted in  the  very  same  allegiance.  Sacrament,  per- 
haps, is  the  highest  word  of  symbolical  life  in  both. 
It  is  a  Roman  word.  In  Rome  it  meant  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  senate  and  Roman  people.  Noth- 
ing higher  the  Roman  knew.  In  the  Christian  church 
it  is  also  the  oath  of  highest  fidelity ;  but  its  import 
there  is  this :  "  Here  we  offer  and  present  unto  Thee, 
0  Lord,  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a 
lively  sacrifice." 

In  this  contrast  of  the  sacramental  vows  are  per. 
ceptible  the  different  tendencies  of  the  two  starting- 
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pemts  of  revealed  religion  and  Eoman,  as  marfeetl 
before.  Judaism  began  from  law  or  obligation  to 
a  ho]y  person.  Eoman  religion  began  from  obedi- 
ence to  a  mere  will.  Jadaism  ended  in  Cliriatianity ; 
whose  central  principle  is  joyful  surrender  to  One 
whose  Name  is  Love.-  The  religion  of  Rome  ended, 
among  the  nobler,  as  Cato  and  the  Antoiiines,  in  the 
fatalism  of  a  sublime  but  loveless  Stoicism,  whose 
essential  spirit  is  submission  to  a  Destiny:  among 
the  ordinary  men,  in  mere  zeal  for  the  state,  more  or 
less  earthly.  It  stiffened  into  Stoicism,  or  degene- 
rated into  public  spirit. 

4.  The  last  step  we  notice  is  the  decline  of  Reli- 
gion into  expediency.  It  ia  a  startling  thing  to  see 
men  protecting  popular  superstitions  which  they 
despise:  taking  part,  with  solemn  gravity,  in  mum- 
meries which  in  their  heart  they  laugh  at.  Yet  such, 
we  are  told,  was  the  state  of  things  in  Rome.  It  is 
a  trite  and  often-quoted  observation  of  a  great  Roman, 
that  one  minister  of  religion  could  scarcely  meet 
another  without  a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  indi- 
cating consciousness  of  a  solemn  mockery.  And  an 
instance  of  this,  I  believe,  we  have  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  The  town-olerk  or  magistrate  of  Eph- 
e8u8  stilled  the  populace  by  a  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion to  their  prejudices,  much  in  the  same  way  in 
which  a  nurse  would  soothe  a  passionate  child.  Appa- 
rently,  as  we  are  told,  he  belonged  to  the  friends  of 
Paul ;  and  we  can  scarcely  forbear  a  smile  at  the 
solemn  gravity  with  which  he  assures  the  people  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  image  fell  down 
fiom  Jupiter:    no  question  throughout  all  Asia  and 
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tb.e  world  about  the  greatness  of  the  "  great  goddess 
Diana.?' 

For  there  were  cultivated  minds  which  had  appre- 
hjnded  some  of  the  truths  of  Christianity:  philoso- 
phers who  were  enlightened  far  beyond  -their  age. 
But  a  line  of  martyred  philosophers  had  made  them 
cautious.  They  made  a  compromise.  They  enjoyed 
their  own  light,  kept  silence,  and  left  the  rest  in 
darkness.  The  result  was  destruction  of  their  own 
moral  being ;  for,  the  law  of  truth  ia  that  it  cannot 
be  shut  up  wituout  becoming  a  dead  thing,  and 
mortifying  the  whole  nature.  Not  the  truth  which  a 
man  knows,  but  that  which  he  says  and  lives,  becomes 
the  soul's  life.  Truth  cannot  bless  except  when  it 
IS  lived  for,  proclaimed,  and  suffered  for. 

This  was  the  plan  of  the  enlightened  when  the 
Saviour  came.  And  this  is  the  lowest  step  of  a 
nation's  fall,  when  the  few  who  know  the  truth  refuse 
to  publish  it;  when  governments  patronize  super- 
stition as  a  mere  engine  for  governing;  when  the 
ministers  of  rehgion  only  half  believe  the  dogmas 
which  they  teach,  dare  not  even  say  to  one  another 
what  they  feel  and  what  they  doubt,  dare  not  be  true 
to  their  convictions  for  fear  of  an  Ephesian  mob. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  One  should  come 
who  should  be  True ;  the  Truest  of  ail  that  are 
woman-born ;  whose  life  was  Truth ;  who"  from  Ever- 
lasting had  been  The  Truth.  It  was  necessary  that 
He  should  come  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  to 
dare  to  say  to  the  people  truths  which  the  philoso- 
phers dared  not  say,  and  other  truths  of  which  no 
philosopher  had  dreamed;  The  penalty  of  that  true 
Life  was   the  sacrifice   which   is  the   world's  Atone- 
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ment.  Men  saw  the  Mortal  die.  But  others  saw 
the  Immortal  rise  to  take  His  place  at  the  right  hand 
of  Power :  and  the  spirit  which  has  been  streaming 
out  ever  since  from  that  Life  and  Death  ia  the  world's 
preaont  Light,  and  shall  be  its  everla»iting  Life. 
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Aois  XstKL  1—7.  —  "And  nhen  they  were  eaoaped,  Iben  thaw  knew 
thai  Uie  island  was  called  Melita.  And  the  barbaroiia  peopie  Khoireij 
nB  DO  little  kindness :  for  the^  kindled  a  fire,  and  rcoeired  ua  evei^ 
one,  because  of  (he  present  Mun,  and  beoauae  of  Uie  cold.  And  when 
Fa,itl  bad  gathered  a,  bundle  of  sticks,  and  laid  them  on  the  fire,  tbere 
came  a  viper  out  of  the  heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hajid.  And  when 
the  Barbarians  Saw  the  Teoomous  beast  hang  on  bis  hand,  they  said 
among  themselves.  No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  tbougU 
he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  vengeance  sufiereth  not  to  live.  And  ho 
ffliook  off  the  beast  into  the  fire,  and  ftlt  no  barm.  Howbeit  they 
looked  when  he  should  have  swollen,  or  &lleii  do>ni  dead  suddenly  : 
but  after  they  had  looked  a  great  while  and  saw  no  harm  come  to  him, 
they  changed  their  minds,  and  said  that  he  was  a  god.  In  the  same 
quarters  were  possessions  of  the  chief  mau  of  the  island,  whose  naniB 
was  Pablius ;  who  received  us,  and  lodged  ua  throe  days  courl«oasly." 

Op  the  four  divisions  of  the  world  at  the  time  of 
the  Advent^  two  have  already  been  reviewed.  The 
Gfreek,  seeing  the  right  only  on  its  side  of  beauty, 
ended  in  mere  intellectual  refinement.  The  artist  took 
the  place  of  God,  and'  genius  stood  for  inspiration. 
Thft  Roman's  destiny  was  different.  His  was  not  the 
kingdom  of  burnished  brass,  but  the  kingdom  of  iron. 
He  set .  out  with  the  great  idea  of  Duty  and  Law : 
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exhibited  in  consequence  the  anetere  simplicity  of 
pure  domestic  life :  in  public  affairs,  government  and 
Order,  stamping  upon  the  world  the  great  idea  of 
Obedience  to  Law.  In  the  decline  of  Borne  the 
results  of  this  were  manifest.  After  a  mighty  career 
(if  a  thousand  years,  Rome  had  run  out  her  course. 
Among  the  loftier  minds  who  stood  out  protesting 
against  her  corruption,  and  daring  in  a  corrupted  age 
to  believe  in  the  superiority  of  Right  to  enjoyment, 
grand  contempt  for  pleasure,  subhme  defiances  of  pain, 
told  out  the  dying  agonies  of  the  iron  kingdom, 
worthy  of  the  heart  of  steel  which  beat  beneath  the 
Roman's  robe.  This  was  Stoicism :  the  Grecian  phi- 
losophy  which  took  deepest  root,  aa  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  soil  of  Roman  thought.  Stoicism 
was  submission  to  a  destiny, —hard,  rigid,  loveless 
Bubmiseion.  Its  language  was  Must — It  must  be ; 
and.  man's  highest  manliness  is  to  submit  to  the  inevi- 
table.  It  is  right  because  it  must  be  so.  Besides 
these  higher  ones,  there  were  others  who  carried  oiit 
the  idea  of  Duty  in  quite  another  direction.  With  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  reverence  for  Law  passed  into 
homage  to  the  symbol  of  Law — loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment; its  highest  expression  being  the  sacramental 
homage  to  the  nation's  authority.  So  that,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  Roman  spirit  stiffened  into  stoicism, 
and  degenerated  into  worship  of  the  emperor.  This 
was  not  accidental ;  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
Idea.  It  might  have  taken  half  the  time  —  or  ten 
times  as  long ;  but  at  last  the  germ  must  have  ripened 
into  that  fruit,  and  no  other.  The  Roman  began  with 
obedience  to  Will. 

Law,  meaning  obedience  to  a  holy  God,  passes  by  a 
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natural  transition  into  the  Gospel ;  that  is,  reverential 
duty  to  a  person  becomes  the  obedience  of  love,  at 
last,  which  obeys  because  the  beantifalness  of  obedi- 
ence is  perceived.  The  Jew  began  in  severity :  ended 
in  rigidity,  or  else  relaxation.  To  him  the  Advent 
Came  proclahning  the  Lord  of  Love  instead  of  tte 
coercive  necessity  of  a  lifeless  fete. 

To  the  Greek  worshipper  of  beauty,  the  Advent 
came  with  an  announcement  of  an  inner  beaijty.  Ho 
who  was  to  them,  and  all  such,  "a  Eoot  out  of  a  dry 
ground,  with  no  form  or  comeliness,"  with  nothing  to 
captivate  a  refined  taste,  or  gratify  an  elegant  sensibil- 
ity, lived  a  life  which  was  divine  and  beautiful.  His 
rehgion,  as  contrasted  with  the  Grecian,  supplement- 
ing it,  and  confirming  in  it  what  was  true,  "was  the 
worship  of  the  Lord  in  the  Beauty  of  Holiness." 

The  third  department  is  the  necessity  of  the  Advent 
for  the  Barbarian  world. 

By  Barbarian  was  meant  any  religioQ  but  the  Bomau 
or  the  Greek, — a  contemptuous  term,  the  sph'it  of 
which -is  common  enough  in  all  ages.  Just  as  now 
every  narrow  sect  monopolizes  God,  claims  for 
itself  an  exclusive  heaven,  contemptuously  looks  on 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  as  sitting  in  outer  darkness,  and 
complacently  consigns  myriads  whom  God  has  made 
to  His  uncovenanted  mercies,  —  that  is,  to  probable 
destruction, — so,  in  ancient  times,  the  Jew  scornfully 
designated  all  nations  but  his  own  as  Gentiles ;  and  the 
Roman  and  Greek,  each  retaliating  in  his  way,  treated 
iill  nations  but  his  own  under  the  common  epithet  of 
Biiroarians. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to4ay  to  a  single  case 
of  Barbarian  life.     We  shall  not  enter  intp  the  reli- 
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gioa  of  oiir  own  ancestors,  the  Celts  and  Teutonic  n* 
tioDs  who  were  Barbarians  then  ;  nor  that  of  the 
Scjthiana  or  the  Africans.  One  instance  will  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Twice  in  his  recorded  history,  St.  Paul  came  in  con- 
tact with  Barbarians  ;  twice  he  was  counted  as  a  god. 
Once  among  the  semi-barbarians  of  Lycaonia,  at  Lys- 
■tra, — once  here,  at  Melita. 

There  is  a  little  uncertainty  about  the  identification 
of  this  Melita.  It  was  a  name  shared  by  two  islands 
—Malta,  and  Melida  in  the  Adriatic.  But  it  seems  to 
be  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was 
on  Malta,  not  oa  Melida,  that  St.  Paul  was  wrecked. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  immediately 
before  the  wreck  we  are  told  — :  chap,  xxvii.  27  —  that 
they  were  "driven  up  and  down  in  Adria,"  But  this 
13  satisfactorily  anwered  by  the  fact,  that  the  name 
Adriatic  was  applied  often  loosely  to  all  the  sea  round 
Sicily.  Two  great  arguments  in  favor  of  Malta  then 
remain :  after  leaving  the  island,  the  apostle  touched 
at  Syracuse,  and  so  went  on  to  Rhegium  and  Puteoli. 
This  is  the  natural  direction  from  Malta  to  Rome,  but 
not  from  Melida.  Then,  besides,  "barbarians"  wUl 
not  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  Melida.  They  were 
Greeks ;  whereas  the  natives  of  Malta,  living  under 
Roman  government,  were  originally  Carthaginians, 
Vfho  had  been  themselves  a  Phcenician  colony.  The 
epithet  is  perfectly  correct  as  applied  to  them. 

It  is  the  Carthaginian  or  Phcenician  religion,  then, 
which  moulded  the  barbarian  life,  that  we  examine  to- 
day.    We  take  three  points. 

I.  Barbarian  virtues. 

H.  Barbarian  idea  of  retribution. 
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HI.  Barbarian  couception  of  Deity. 

I.  Barbarian  virtues. 

Two  errors  have  been  held  on  the  subject  of  natural 
goodness.  The  first,  that  of  those  who  deny  to  fallen 
man  any  goodness  at  all,  and  refuse  to  admit  eveo 
kindliness  of  feeling.  In  the  language  of  a  celebrated 
and  popular  expounder  of  this  view,  "  man  inhis  natu- 
rd*  state  is  one  h^f  beast  and  one  half  devil."  .  This  is 
the  effect  of  a  system.  No  man  in  his  heart  believes 
that.  No  mother  ever  gazed  upon  her  child,  baptized 
or  unbaptized,  and  thought  so.  Men  are  better  than 
their  .creed.  Their  hearts  are  more  than  a  match  for 
their  false  theological  system.  Beneath  the  black  skin 
of  the  African  there  runs  a  blood  as  warm  as  that  which 
js  in  the  blue  veins  of  the  Christian.  Among  the  civil- 
ized heathen,  the  instinctive  feelings  are  as  kindly  and 
as  exquisitely  delicate  as  they  were  ever  found  in  the 
bosom  of  the  baptized.  Accordingly,  we, find  here 
these  natural  barbarian  virtues  of  hospitality  and  sym- 
pathy. The  shipwrecked  mariners,  wet  and  cold,  were 
received  in  Melita  with  a  warm,  compassionate  welcome. 
The  peopleof  the  island  did  not  sa^,  "Depart  in  peace; 
be  ye  warmed  and  filled."  They  gave  them  those 
things  which  were  necessary  for  the  body.  And  a 
Christian,  contemplating  this,  gave  this  distinct  testi- 
mony, "  The   barbarous   people   showed   us  no  little 


.  .  The  second  error  is  the  opposite  one  of  placing  too 
high  a  value  on  those  natural  virtues.  There  is  a  class 
of  writers  who  talk  much  of  early  unsophisticated 
times.  They  tell  of  the  days  "  when  wild  in  woods 
the  noble  savage  ran.?'    They  speak  of  pastoral,  eim- 
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plicity,  and  tlie  reverence  and  piety  of  mountain-life, 
iocording  to  them,  civilization  is  the  great  corrupter. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  natural  good  feelings  of  hum&Q 
-aature  are  only  instincts :  no  more  moral  than  a  long 
-?ig^t  ora.delicate  sense  of  hearing.  The  keen  feelings 
'jf  the  child  are  no  guarantee  of  future  principle :  per^ 
■  iiaps  rather  the  reverse.  The  profuse  hospitality  of 
Uie  mountaineer,  who  rarely  sees  strangers,  and  to 
whom  gold  is  little  worth,  becomes  shrewd  and  selfish 
calculation  so  soon  as  temptation  from  passing  traffic 
is  placed  in  his  way.  You  may  travel  among  savages 
■who  treat  you,  as  a  stranger,  with  courtesy;  but  yet 
feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  enemies.  And  these  Melitana, 
who  "  showed  no  little  kindness  "  to  the  wrecked  crew, 
1  to  a  stock  who,  in  the  most  civilized  days  of 
bge,  offered  human  sacrifice,  and  after  every  buc- 
ceesful  battle  with  the  Romans  burnt  the  chief  prison- 
ars  alive  as  a  thank-offering  to  heaven.  If  we  trace 
them  still,  further  back,  we  find  their  Phcenician  ances- 
tors in  the  Old  Testament  tainted  with  the  same  prac- 
tice, and  tho  Hebrews  themselves  imbibing  it  from 
.them,. so  as  to  be  perpetually  arraigned  by  their  proph- 
;ets  on  the  charge  of  making  their  sons  and  daughters 
*'  pass  through  the  fire  to  Baal,"  They  could  be  kind 
to  strangers;  and  cruel  to  enemies. 

The  Advent  of  Christ  brought  a  new  spirit  into  the 
world.  "  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another."  That  was  not  the  new  part. 
The  Miletans  would  have  not  disagreed  with  that .... 
"  As  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  love  one  anc/ther,"  As 
I  have  loved  you  ....  that  makes  all  new.  So  also 
1  John  ii.  7,. 8.  The  "  old  commandment"  was  old 
enough.  .   Barbarians  felt  in  their  Ijearts.    But  the 
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Bdine  cbifamandmeht  with  "  true  light "  ahining  on  it , 
was  different  indeed. 

"  Love  your  neighbor,  liate  your  enemy."  Cartha^ 
giniana  obeyed  that.  Hear  the  Law  of  Love  expounded 
by  Himself,  Matt.  v.  43,  44  —  "But  I  say  unto  yoti, 
Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  dea- 
piti^fullj-  use  you  and  persecute  you.  For  if  ye  love 
them  which  love  you,  what  do  ye  more  than  oth- 
ers? Do  Dot  even  ....  (the  barbarians)  ....  the 
same  ?■" 
■   This  is  Christianity :  that  is,  the  Mind  of  Christ. 

Remark,  too,  the  principle  on  which  this  is  taught. 
Matt.  V.  46  —  "  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  eendeth  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust."  Not  upon  merely  per- 
sonal authority ;  not  by  a  law  graven  on  stone,  nor 
even  printed  in  a  book,  to  be  referred  to  chapter  and 
yerse ;  but  on  the  principle  of  the  imitation  of  (Jadj 
His  heart  interpreted  the  universe :  He  read  its  "  open 
secret,"  which  is  open  to  all  who  have  the  heart  to 
fee!  it,  secret  to  all  others.  A  secret,  according  to 
Him,  to  be  gathered  from  the  rain  as  it  fell  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  from  the  dew  of  heaven,  from  the  lilyj 
and  from  the  fowla  of  the  air,  from  the  wheat,  from 
every  law  and  every  atom.  This  was  His  Revelation, 
He  revealed  God.  He  spelled  for  us  the  meaning  of 
all  this  perplexing  unintelligible  world.  He  proclaimed 
ita  hidden  meaning  to  be  Love.  So  He  converted 
rude  barbarian  instincts  into  Christian  graces,  by 
expanding  their  sphere  and  purifying  them  of  selfish.' 
BesB  —  causing  them  to  be  regulated  by  principle,  and 
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^  them  into  a  conscious  imitation  of  God  in 
His  revealed  character. 

IL  The  Barbarian  idea  of  retribution. 

The  Apostle  Paul  waa  one  of  those  who  are  forroei? 
to  be  the  leaders  of  the  world.  Foremost  in  persecu 
tion  —  foremost  in  Christianity  ("  nothing  behind  the 
Chiefeat  apostles") —foremost  in  the  shipwreck,  hia 
voice  the  calmest,  his  heart  the  stoutest,  his  advice  the 
wisest  in  the  tnmult.  Foremost,  too,  when  all  was 
over,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  actively  engaged  for  the 
general  good,  it  is  Paul  who  is  gathering  the  sticks  to 
make  the  fire.  From  those  sticks  a  viper  sprung  and 
fastened  on  his  hand,  and  the  first  impression  of  the 
Barbarians  was,  "  No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer, 
whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  vengeance 
suffereth  not  to  live." 

This  is  the  very  basis  of  all  natural  religion :  the 
idea  of  the  connection  between  guilt  and  retribntion. 
In  some  form  or  other  it  underlies  all  mythologies. 
The  sleepless,  never-dying  avengers  of  wrong ;  the 
Nemesis  who  presides  over  retribution ;  the  ven- 
geance which  suffereth  not  the  murderer  to  live ;  the 
whips  and  scorpions  of  the  Furies  —  it  seems  the  first 
instinct  of.religion. 

In  the  barbarian  conception  of  it,  however,  there 
was  something  gross,  corporeal,  and  dangerous. 

Because  they  misinterpreted  natural  laws  into  ven- 
geance. Yet  there  is  a  proneness  in  man  to  judge  so. 
We  expect  that  nature  will  execute  the  chastisements 
of  the  spiritual  world.  Hence,  all  nature  becomes  to 
the  imagination  leagued  against  the  transgressor.  The 
stars  iu  their  courses  fight  against  Sisera.     The  wall  of 
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Siloam  fcUs  on  guilty  men.  The  sea  will  not  carry 
the  criminal,  nor  the  plank  hear  him ;  the  viper  stings ; 
everything  is  a  minister  of  ■wrath.  On  this  conviction 
nations  constructed  their  trial  by  ordeal.  The  guilty 
man's  sword  would  fail  in  the  duel,  and  the  foot  would 
strike  and  be  burnt  by  the  hot  ploughshare.  Some 
idea  of  this  sort  lurks  in  all  our  minds.  We  picture 
to  ourselves  the  spectres  of  the  past  haunting  tho 
nightly  bed  of  the  tyrant.  We  take  for  granted  that 
there  is  an  avenger  making  life  miserable. 

But  experience  con'ects  all  this.  The  tyrant's  sleep 
is  as  sweet  and  sound  often  as  the  infant's.  The  sea 
will  wreck  an  apostle,  and  bear  a  murderer  triumph- 
antly. The  viper  stings  the  innocent  turf-cutter.  The 
feng  of  evil  pierces  the  heel  of  the  noblest  as  he  treads 
it  down.  It  is  the  poetry  of  man's  heart,  not  the  real- 
ity of  the  universe,  which  speaks  of  the  Vengeance 
which  pursues  guilt  with  unrelenting  steps  to  slay. 
Only  in  poetry  is  this  form  of  justice  found.  Only  in 
poetry  does  the  fire  refuse  to  burn  the  innocent.  Only 
in  poetry  can  Purity  lay  her  hand  on  the  fawning 
lion's  mane.  If  we  ask  where  these  Melitans  got  their 
idea  of  Retribution,  the  reply  is,  out  of  their  own 
hearia.  They  felt,  the  eternal  connection  between 
wrong-doing  and  penalty.  The  penalty  they  would 
have  executed  on  murder  was  death.  They  natorally 
threw,  this  idea  of  theirs  into  the  character  of  God, 
and  blended  together  what  was  theirs  and  what  is 
His,  Valuable  aa  a  proof  of  the  instinctive  testimony 
of  man's  heart  to  the  realities  of  Retribution :  utterly 
worthless  as  a  testimony  to  the  form  in  which  retrib- 
trtive  Justice  works,  because  not  borne  out  by  the 
^ts  of  life. 
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4^gain,  tliat  noti&n.'  was  felse,  in  that  it  expected 
vengeance  for  flagrant  crime  only.  "  This  man  is  a 
murderer."  There  is  a  common  and  superstitious 
feeling  now  to  that  effect,  "  Murder  will  out : "  as  if 
Gpd  had  set  a  black  mark, on  murder;  as  if,  because 
it  ia  unlikely  to  escape  detection  in  a  country  where 
eyieify  man's  hand  is  against  the  murderer,  impunity 
was  not  common  enough  in  countries  where  human 
life  is  beld  cheap.  The  truth  is,  we  think  much  of 
crime  —  little  of  sin.  There  is  many  a  murderer  exe- 
cuted whose  heart  is  pure  and  whose  life  is  white, 
cempftred  with  those  of  many  a  man  who  lives  a  re- 
apectable,  and  even  honored  life.  David  was  a  mur- 
derer. The  Pharisees  had  committed  no  crime^  but 
their  heart  was  rotten  at  the  core.  There  was  in  it 
the  sin  which  has  no  forgiveness.  It  is  not  a  Chris- 
tiap,  but  a  Barbarian  estimate,  which  ranks  crime 
above  sin,  and  takes  murder  foi  the  chief  of  sins 
marked  out  for  Heaven's  vengeance. 

J^B  information  increases  this  idea  of  retribution 
disappears.  Natural  laws  are  understood,  and  retri- 
but'Ol^  vanishes.  Then  comes  Epicureanism,  or  Athe- 
ism,, "  AU  things  come  alike  to  all :  there  is  one  end 
tp  .tbe  righteous  and  to  the  smner,  to  the  clean  and  to 
tiie  unclean ;  to  him  thit  sacnficeth  and  to  him  that 
sacrifice:fch  not."  This  la  the  feeling  of  the  voluptuary 
of  Ecclesiastes.  If  so,  then  tho  inference  suggests 
itself  to  Epicurean  indolence,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink," 
-^it.ia,  aJJ  .the. same.  Or,  the  sceptical  feehng  comes 
thus:  "Yeriiyl  have  cleanaed  my  heart  in  vain,  and. 
washed  my  biands  in  innocency."  For  assuredly  there 
is  po  vengeance  such  as  this,  which  suffers  not  the 
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ljajiiifdererto_  live,  but  arms  the  powers  of  natare  against 
Mm.    Why  do  right,  instead  of  wrong? 

Then  the  idea  of  Eetribution  is  gone  for  those  who 
see  no  deeper  than  the  outward  chance  of  penalty. 

,  The  Advent  brought  deeper  and  truer  views.  '  It 
ttyaght  whi^t  sin  is,  and  what  suffering  is.  It  showed 
the  Innocent  on  the  Cross,  bearing  the  penalty  of  the 
wo^l(^'s  sin ;  but  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  with  whom 
the, Father  was  not  angry,  but  "well  pleased." 

The  pena!  agonies  of  sin  are  chiefly  those  which]- 
are,  e:^ecuted  within.  "  Vengeance,"  said  the  MdUaTts, 
"  suffereth  not  the  murderer  to  hve."  "  Whosoever 
slayeth  CS'in/'  said  Cfod,  "  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on 
him  seven-fold."  Cain,  the  murderer,  lives ;  CHRIST, 
the  Holy,  dies.  Cain  is  to  us  the  dread  type  of  Hell. 
ToUvel  that  is  Hell  — to  live  when  you  fein  would 
die.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  salted  with  fire  — 
a  never  annihilating  but  still  consuming  torture.  You 
may  escape  the  viper  and  the  wreck.  You  may,  by. 
prudence,  make  this  world  painless,  more  or  less.  You. 
cannot  escape  yourself.  Go  where  yon  will,  you  cariy- 
with  you  a  soul  degraded,  its  pOwer  lost,  its  finer  sensi- 
bilities destroyed.  Worse  than  the  viper's  tooth  is  the 
punishment  of  no  longer  striving  after  goodness,  or 
aspiring  after  the  hfe  of  God.  Just  as  the  man  cannot, 
see  through  the  glass  on  which  he  breathes,  sin  darkens, 
the  windows  of  the  soul.  You  cannot  look  out  evBn 
to  know  the  glories  of  the  fair  world  from  which  your 
soul  ea:cludes  itself.  There  is  no  punishment  equal  to 
the  punishment  of  being  base.  To  sink  from  sin  to 
ein,  from  infamy  to  infamy,  that  is  the  fearful  retri- 
bntioi^  which  is  executed  in  the  spiritual  world.  You 
are  safe,  go  where  yon  will,  from  the  viper ;  as  safe  aa 
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if  you  were  the  holiest  of  God'a  children.    The  feag 
is  in  your  souL 

in.  The  "Barbarian  conception  of  Deity. 

When  the  viper  fell  off,  and  Paul  was  left  unin 
jure(3,  they  changed  their  minds,  and  said  that  he 
was  a  god. 

1.  Observe,  first,  this  implied  a  certain  advance  in 
religious  notions.  There  is  a  stage  of  worship  prior 
to  that  of  man-worship.  Man  finds  himself  helpless 
among  the  powers  of  nature,  and  worships  the  forces 
themselves  which  he  finds  around  him.  This  takes 
different  forms.  The  highest  is  the  worship  of  that 
host  of  heaven  from  which  Job  professed  himself  to 
be  free.  With  some  it  is  the  adoration  of  lifeless 
things :  the  oak  which  has  been  made  sacred  by  the 
lightning-stroke,  the  "  meteoric  stone  "  which  fell  down 
&om  Jupiter.  So  the  Israelites  adored  the  brazen 
serpent,  with  which  power  had  once  been  in  connec- 
tion. Evidently  there  can  be  no  holy  influence  in 
this.  Men  worship  them  by  fear,  fortify  themselves 
by  charms  and  incantations,  do  not  try  to  please  God 
by  being  holy,  but  defend  themselves  from  danger  by 
jugglery.  The  Christians  of  the  early  agea  carried 
about  bits  of  consecrated  bread  to  protect  themeelyea 
from  shipwreck. 

Besides  this,  men  have  worshipped  brute  life :  some 
animal,  exhibiting  a  limited  quality,  which  is  reckoned 
a  type  of  the  Divine,  The  hawk-eyed  deities  of  Egypt, 
for  instance,  implied  omniscience.  Beast-worship  was 
that  of  Egypt.  Israel  learned  it  there,  and  in  an  early 
stage  of  their  history  imitated  the  highest  form  which 
tiiey  knew, —  that  of  Apis,  in  their  golden  calf. 
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It  ia  quite  clear  that  the  MelitaQs  were  in  a  stage 
beyond  this.  It  is  a  step  when  men  rise  from  the 
worship  of  lifeless  thinga  to  that  of  animals ;  another 
when  they  rise  to  worehip  human  qualities  —  for  they 
i»/-e  nearest  the  Divine.  Perhaps  a  step  higher  still, 
ivheh,  like  the  early  Romans,  they  worship  a  Principle 
like  Destiny,  separate  from  all  shape.  They  were-  in 
ihe  stage  of  worshipping  what  is  human. 

2.  But,  in  this  worship  of  the  human,  we  have  to 
distinguish  that  it  was  the  adoration  of  the  marvellous, 
not  the  reverence  for  the  Good.  It  was  not  Paul's 
character  to  which  they  yielded  homage.  It  was  only 
to  the  wonderftii  mystery  of,  as  they  supposed,  his  mi- 
raculous escape.  So,  too,  at  Lystra.  It  was  the  mir- 
acle which  they  chiefly  saw, 

'  All  that  would  pass  away  when  they  knew  that  he 
was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  themselves ;  or  when 
they  were  informed  that  it  was  a  Providential  escape, 
which  might  have  happened  to  any  ordinary  man. 
When  the  savage  sees  the  flash  of  European  fire-arms, 
he  kneels  as  to  a  god;  but  when  he  has  learned  its 
use,  his  new  religion  is  gone, .  When  the  Americana 
first  saw  the  winged  ships  of  Spain,  they  thought  that 
the  deities  spoke  in  thunder;  but  when  they  discov- 
ered the  secret  of  their  humanity,  the  worship  ceased. 
And  thus  science  is  every  day  converting  the  religion 
of  mere  wonder  into  Atheism.  The  mere  worship  of 
the  mysterious  has  a  limited  existence.  As  you  teach 
laws,  you  undermine  that  religion.  Men  cease  to  trem- 
ble. The  Laplander  would  no  longer  be  awed  by  the 
eclipse,  if  he  knew  how  to  calculate  it  with  unerring 
accuracy.  The  savage's  dread  of  lightning,  as  the 
bolt  of  God,  is  over  when  he  sees  the  philosopher 
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draw  it  frdm  the  clouds,  and  experimentalize  on  it;io 
his  laboratory.  The  awe  created  by  a  pestilence  is. 
passed,  when  it  is  found  to  be  strictly  under  the  guid- 
ance of  natural  Taws,  And  the  Romanist,  or  the  aemi- 
Bomanist,  whose  religion  is  chiefly  a  sen-se  of  the 
mysterious,  the  solemn,  the  awful,  and  whose  .flesh 
creeps  when  he  sees  a  miracle  in  the  consecration  of 
the  sacraments,  ends,  as  is  well  kno%yn,  in  infidelity, 
when  enlightenment  and  reason  have  struck  the  gronnd 
of  fiilse  reverence  from  beneath  his  feet. 

It  is  upon  this  indisputable  basis  that  the  mightiest 
system  of  modem  Atheism  has  been  hnilt.  The  great 
founder  of  that  system  divides  all  human  history  into 
three .  periods.  The  first,  in  which  the  supernatural 
is  believed  in,  and  a  personal  Agent  is  believed  in  a& 
the  cause  of  all  phenomena.  The  second,  in  which 
metaphysical  abstractions  are  assumed  as  Causes. .  The 
third,  the  Positive  stage,  in  which  nothing  is  expected 
Dnt  the  knowledge  of  sequences  by  Experience;  the 
Absolute,  that  lies  beneath  aU  phenomena,  being  fox- 
eVer  unknowable,  and  a  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  in- 
discoverable  by  the  intellect  of  man. 

This  -conclusion  is  irrefragable.  Granted  that  the 
only  .basis  of  reUgion  is  awe,  a  worship  of  the  mar- 
vellous,—  then,  verily,  there  remains  nothing  for  the 
human  race  to  end  in  but  blank  and  ghastly  Athe- 
ism. 

■  Therefore  has  the  Redeemer's  Advent  taught  a 
deeper  truth  to  man.  The  Apostle  Paul  spoke  almost 
slightingly  of  'the  marvellous.  "  Covet  earnestly  the 
best  gifts :  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way- 
Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels, 
and  have  not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding  hrasB,;or 
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&  tinldinig  cymbal."  Lave  is  diviner  than  all  wondroua 
powers. 

So,  too,  the  Son  of  God  came  into  this  world  de- 
preciating the  merely  mysterious.  "  Xn  evil  and  adul- 
terous generation  eeeketh  after  a  sign.  No  sign  shall 
■be  given  to  it."  —  "Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders, 
ye  will  not  believe,"  Nay,  His  own  miracles  them- 
selves, so  far  as  the  merely  wondrous  in  them  was 
concerned,  He  was  wiUing,  on  one  occasion  at  least, 
to  place  on  the  same  level  with  the  real  or  supposed 
ones  of  Exorcists  among  themselves.  "  If  I  by  Beel- 
zebub cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast 
them  out?"  It  was  not  the  power,  nor  the  super- 
natural in  them,  which  proved  them  divine.  It  was 
their  peculiar  character,  ^  their  benevolence,  their 
goodness,  their  love,— -  which  manifested  Deity. 

Herein  lies  the  vast  feUacy  of  the  Prench  sceptic. 
The  worship  of  the  supernatural  must  legitimately 
end  in  Atheism  as  science  progresses.  '  Yes,  all  sci- 
ence removes  the  Cause  of  causes  further  and  further 
back  from  human  ken,  so  that  the  baffled  intellect  is 
compelled  to  confess  at  last  we  cannot  find  it.  But 
"  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  Tliere  is  a 
power  in  the  soul,  quite  separate  from  the  intellect, 
which  sweeps  away  or  recognizes  the  marvellous,  by 
which  God  is  felt.  Faith  stands  serenely  iar  above 
the  reach  of  the  Atheism  of  Science.  It  does  not  rest 
on  the  Wonderful,  but  on  the  Eternal  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  of  God.  The  Revelation  of  the  Son  was  to 
proclaim  a  Father,  not  a  Mystery,  No  Science  can 
sweep  away  the  Everlasting  Love  which  the  heari 
feels,  and  which  the  intellect  does  not  even  pretend  to 
jndge  or  recognize.     And  he  ia  safe  from  the  inevita- 
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ble  decay  which  attends  the  mere  barbarian  worship 
who  has  felt,  that  aa  Faith  is  the  etrongest  power  in 
the  mind  of  man,  so  ia  Love  the  Divineat  principle  in 
the  bosom  of  God :  in  other  words,  who  adores  God 
known  in  Christ,  rather  than  trembles  before  the  Un- 
known, whose  homage  is  yielded  to  Divine  Character 
rather  than  Divine  Power. 
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Gal.  vi.  7,  8.  —  '*  Be  not  deeeiyed  ;  God  is  not  mooked  :  for  TriatsoOTrt 
a,  man  Botreth  t^t  sliall  ha  also  reap.  For  he  that  $oweth  to  Mb  fleeh, 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  bat  he  that  eoweth  to  the  Spitit, 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlSBting." 

There  ia  a  close  analogy  between  the  world  of 
nature  and  the  world  of  spirit. '  They  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  same  hand ;  and  hence  the  principles  of 
nature  and  its  laws  are  the  types  and  shadows  of  the 
Invisible.  Just  as  two  books,  though  on  different  sub- 
jects, proceeding  from  the  same  pen,  manifest  indi- 
cations of  the  thought  of  one  mind,  so  the  worlds 
visible  and  invisible  are  two  books,  written  by  the 
same  finger,  and  governed  by  the  same  Idea.  Or, 
rather,  they  are  but  one  Book,  separated  into  two 
only  by  the  narrow  range  of  our  ken.  For  it  is  im- 
poatiible  to  study  the  universe  at  all  without  perceiv- 
ing that  it  is  one  system.  Begin  with  what  science 
you  will,  as  soon  as  you  get  beyond  the  rudiments, 
you  are  constrained  to  associate  it  with  another. 

You  cannot  study  agriculture  long  without  finding 
that  it  absorbs  into  itself  meteorology  and  chemistry; 
iciencQS  run  into  one  another  till  you  get  the  "  cob- 
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nectiqn  of  the  aciencea ;  "  and  you  begin  to  learn  tliat 
one  Divine  Idea  connects  the  whole  in  one  system  of 
perfect  Order. 

It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Christ  taught. 
Truths  come  forth  from  his  lips  not  stated  simply  on 
authority,  but  based  on  tlie  analogy  of  the  universe. 
His  human  mind,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Divine 
Mind  with  which  it  mixed,  discerned  the  connection 
of  things,  and  read  the  Eternal  Will  in  the  simplest 
laws  of  Nature.  For  instance,  if  it  were  a  question 
whether  God  would  give  His  Spirit  to  them  that 
asfcedjit  waB  not  replied  to  by  a  truth  revealed  on 
His  authority;  the  answer  was  derived  from  facts 
lyihg  Open  to  all  men's  observation.  "Behold  the 
fowls  of  the  air,"  —  "  behold  the  lilies  of  the  field,"  — 
learn  from  them  the  answer  to  your  question. .  A 
principle  was  there,"  God  supplies  the  wants  which 
He  has  created.  He  feeds  the  ravens ;  He  clothes 
the  lilies ;  He  will  feed  with  His  Spirit  the  craving 
spirits  of  his  children. 

It  was  on  this  principle  of  analogy  that  St.  Paul 
taught  in  this  text.  He  tells  us  that  there  is  a  law 
in'  nature  according  to  which  success  is  proportioned 
to  the  labor  spent  upon  the  work.  In  kind  and  in 
degree. ^-Success  is  attained  in  kind:  for  example,  he 
who  "has  sowed  his  field  with  beechmast  does  not 
receive  a  plantation  of  oaks ;  a  literary  education  ia 
not  the  road  to  distinction  in  arms,  but  to  success  in 
letters;  years  spent  on  agriculture  do  not  qualify 
a  man  to  be  an  orator,  but  tiiey  make  him  a  skilful 
former.  Success,  again,  is  proportioned  to  labor  in 
degree;  because,  ordinarilyj  as  is  the  amount  of  seed 
sown,  80  is  the  harvest:  he  who   studies  much  will 
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Know  more  than  be  who  studies  little.  In  almost  all 
departments  it  is  "the  diligent  hand  which  maketh 
rich." 

The  keen  eye  of  Paul  discerned  this  principle  reach- 
ing far  beyond  what  is  seen,  into  the  spiritual  realm 
which  is  unseen.  As  tare-seed  comes  up  tares,  and 
wheataeed  wheat,  and  as  the  crop  in  both  cases  is  in 
proportion  to  two  conditions,  the  labor  and  the  quan- 
tity committed  to  the  ground,  —  so  in  things  spiritual, 
too,  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
Not  something  else,  but  "  that."  The  proportion  holds 
in  kind;  it  holds  too  in  degree,  in  spiritual  things  as 
in  natural.  "He  which  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap 
also  sparingly ;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully, 
shall  reap  also  bountifully."  If  we  could  undqfstand 
and  rightly  expound  that  principle,  we  should  be 
saved  from  much  of  the  disappointment  and  surprise 
which  come  from  extravagant  and  unreasonable  expect- 
ations. I  shall  try  first  to  elucidate  the  principle 
which  these  verses  contain,  and  then  examine  the  two 
branches  of  the  principle. 

I.  The  principle  is  this :  "  God  is  not  mocked  :  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

There  are  two  binds  of  good  possible  to  men  — 
one  enjoyed  by  our  animal  being,  the  other  felt  and 
appreciated  by  our  spirits.  Every  man  understands, 
more  or  less,  the  difference  between  these  two :  be- 
tween prosperity  and  well-doing ;  between  indulgence 
and  nobleness ;  between  comfort  and  inward  peace ; 
between  pleasure  and  striving  after  perfection ;  be. 
tween  happiness  and  blessedness.  These  are  two 
Kinds  of  harvest,  and  the  labor  necessary  for  them 
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reepeotively  is  of  very  different  kinds.  The  labor 
"wiaffih  ^procures  the  harvest  of  the  one  has  no  tend' 
ency  to  secure  the  other. 

•  I  We  will  not  depreciate  the  advantages  of  this 
K'orld.  It  ia  foohsh  and  unreal,  to  do  so.  Comfort, 
affiuence,  success,  freedom  from  care,  rank,  station— r 
these  are  in  their  way  real  goods:  only,  the  labor 
bestowed  npon  them  does  not  procure  one  single 
blessing. that  is  spiritual. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seed  which  is  sown  for  a 
spiritual  harvest  has  no  tendency  whatever  to  procure 
temporal  well-being.  Let  us  see  what  are  the  Jaws  of 
the  'sowing  and  reaping  in  this  department.  Christ 
has  declared  them ;  "  Biessed  are  the  pure  in  heart : 
for  they  shall  see  God,"  —  "Blessed  are  tiiey  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteonsness :  for  they  shall 
be-filled"  (with  righteousness). —  "Blessedare  they 
that  moani :  for  they  shall  be  comforted."  You  ob- 
serve—  the  beatific  vision  of  the  Almighty  —  fulness 
of  righteousness  —  comfort.  There  is  nothing  earthly 
—  spiritual  results  for  spiritual  labor.  It  is  not  said 
that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  be  made  rich;  nor  that 
tbfey  who  hunger  after  goodness  shall  be  filled  with 
bread ;  nor  that  they  who  monrn  shall  rise  in  life,  and 
ebtain  distinction.  'Each  department  has  its  own 
appropriate  harvest,  reserved  exclusively  to  its  own 
mbthod  of  sowing, 

'Everything  in  this  world  has  its  price ;  and  the 
price  buys  that,  not  something  else.  Every  harvest 
demands  its  own  preparation,  and  that  preparation 
will  not  produce  another  sort  of  harvest.  Thus,  for 
example,  you  cannot  have  at  once  the  soldier's  renown 
and  the  quiet  of  a  recluse's  life.     The  soldier  pays  his 
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pisfce  fob  his  glory  -^  sows  and  reaps.  Hia  price  ia 
risk  of  life  and  limb,  nights  spent  on  the  hard  ground, 
a  weather-beaten  constitution.  If  you  will  not  pay 
that  'priCe,  you  cannot  have  what  he  has  —  military 
reputation.  You  cannot  enjoy  the  statesman's  influ- 
ence together  with  freedom  from  public  notoriety.  If 
you  sensitively  shrink  from  that,  you  must  give  ".ip 
influence ;  or  eise  pay  his  price, — the  price  of  a  thorny 
pillow,  unrest,  the  chance  of  being  to-day  a  nation's 
idol,  to-morrow  the  people's  execration.  You  cannot 
have  the  store  of  information  possessed  by  the  studeiit, 
and  enjoy  robust  health.  Pay  his  price,  and  you  have 
his  reward.  Hie  price  ia  an  emaciated  frame,  a  debil- 
itated constitution,  a  transparent  hand,  and  the  rose 
taken  out  of  the  sunken  cheek.  To  have  these  oppo- 
site things, — a  soldier's  glory  and  quiet,  a  states- 
man's renown  and  peace,  the  student's  prize  and  rude 
health,  —  would  be  to  mock  God,  to  reap  what  has  not 
been  sowed. 

iNow,  the  mistakes  men  make,  and  the  extravagant 
expectation  in  which  they  indulge,  are  these  ; — they 
so*  for  earth,  and  expect  to  win  spiritual  blessings ; 
or,  they  sow  to  the  spirit,  and  then  wonder  that  they 
have  not  a  harvest  of  the  good  things  of  earth.  In 
each  case  they  complain,  What  have  I  done  to  bo 
treated  so? 

The  unreasonableness  of  all  this  appears  the  momeat 
We  have  understood  the  conditions  contained  in  this 
principle,  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap." 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  sentimental  wondor- 
ings  about  the  unfairness  of  the  distribution  of  things 
here,    Tlie  unprincipled  get  on  in  life ;  the  saintS'  ar» 
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kept  back.  The  riches  and  rewards  of  life  fell'  to  tba 
lot  of  the  undeserving.  The  rich  man  has  his  gooa 
things,  and  Lazarus  his  evil  things.  Whereupon  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  there  must  be  a  fiiture  life  to 
make  this  fair :  that  if  there  were  none,  the  constitu- 
tion of  thia  world  would  be  unjust.  That  is,  that  be- 
cause a  man  who  has  sown  to  the  Spirit  does  not  reap 
to  the  flesh  here,  he  will  hereafter :  that  the  meed  of 
well-doing  must  be,  somewhere  in  the  universe,  the  same 
kind  of  recompense  which  the  rewards  of  the  unprin- 
cipled were  here, — comfort,  abundance,  physical  enjoy- 
lnent,-^or  else  all  is  wrong. 

'  But,  if  you  look  into  it,  the  balance  is  perfectly 
adjusted  even  here.  God  has  made  bis  world  much 
better  than  you  and  I  could  make  it.  Everything  reaps 
its  own  harvest,  every  act  has  its  own  reward.  And 
before  yon  covet  the  enjoyment  which  another  pos- 
sesses, you  must  first  calculate  the  cost  at  which  it  was 
procured. 

For  instance,  —  the  religious  tradesman  complains 
that  his  honesty  is  a  hindrance  to  his  success ;  that 
the  tide  of  custbm  pours  into  the  doors  of  his  less 
scrupulous  neighbors  in  the  same  street,  while  he  him^ 
self  waits  for  hours  idle.  My  brother!  do  you  think 
that  God  is  going  to  reward  honor,  integrity,  high- 
mindednesa,  with  this  world's  coin?  Do  you  fancy 
that  He  will  pay  spiritual  excellence  with  plenty  of 
custom  ?  Now,  consider  the  price  that  man  has  paid 
for  his  success.  Perhaps  mental  degradation  and 
inward  dishonor.  His  advertisements  are  all  decep- 
tive ;  his  treatment  of  his  workmen,  tyrannical ;  nis 
cheap  prices  made  possible  by  interior  articles.  Sow 
that  man's  seed,  and-you  wiU  reap  that  man's  harvest. 
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Glieat,  lie,  advertise,  be  unscrupulous  in  your  aeser^ 
tions,-~  custom  will  come  to  you.  But,  if  the  price  is  too 
dear,  let  him  have  his  harvest,  and  take  yours.  Yours 
is  a  clear  conscience,  a  pure  mind,  rectitude  within 
and  without,  WiU  you  part  with  that  for  his  ?  Then 
■way. do  you  complain?  He  haa  paid  his  price,  —  you 
do  not  choose  to  pay  it. 
■  Again ;  it  is  not  an  uncoromon  thing  to  see  a  man 
rise  from  insignificance  to  sudden  wealth  by  specula- 
tion. Within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  England 
has  gazed  on  many  such  a  phenomenon.  In  this  case, 
as  in  spiritual  thin^,  the  law  seems  to  hold:  "He 
that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."  Tens  of  thousands 
soon  increase  and  multiply  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 
His  doors  are  besieged  by  the  rich  and  great,  Roy- 
alty banquets  at  his  table,  and  nobles  court  his  alli- 
ance, Whereupori  some  simple  Christian  is  inclined 
to  complain:-  "How  strange  that  so  much  prosperity 
should  be  the  lot  of  mere  cleverness  1 "  Well,  are 
these  really  God's  chief  blessings  ?  Is  it  for  such  as 
these  you  serve  him?  And  would  these  indeed  sat- 
isfy your  soul?  Would  you  have  God  reward  His 
saintljest  with  these  gauds  and  gewgaws^  —  all  this 
trash,  rank,  and  wealth,  and  equipages,  and  plate, 
and  courtship  from  the  needy  great?  Call  you  that 
the  heaven  of  the  -holy  ?  Compute,  now,  what  was 
piid  for' that.  The  price  that  merchant  prince  paid, 
perhaps  with  the  blood  of  his  own  soul,  was  shame 
and  guilt.  The  price  he  is  paying  now  is  perpetual 
dread  of  detection:  or,  worse  still,  the  hardness  which 
can  laugh  at  detection :  or,  one  deep  lower  yet,  the 
low  and  grovelhng  soul  which  can  be  satisfi.ed  with 
these-  things  a«  a  Paradise,  and  ask  no  higher.     He 
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has  reaped  enjoyment,  —  yes,  and  he  has,  sown,  too, 
^e  Seed  of  infamy.  It  is  all  fair.  Count  the  coat. 
'■'■He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it."  Save  your  life, 
if  you  like ;  but  do  not  complain  if  you  lose  your  nobler 
hfe  —  yourself.  Win  the  whole  world ;  but  remember 
you  do  it  by  losing  your  own  souL  Every  sin  must 
be  paid  for ;  every  sensual  indtilgence  is  a  harvest,  the 
price  for  which  is  bo  much  ruin  for  the  soul.     "  Qoil  is 


Oncfe  more :  Religious  men  in  every  profession  are 
surprised  to  find  that  many  of  its  avenues  are  closed 
'tt>  -them.  The  conscientious  churchman  complains 
-fiiat  hie  dehcate  scruples,  or  his  bold  truthfulness, 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  preferment :  while  another 
man,  who  conquers  his  scruples,  or  softens  the  eye  of 
truth,  rises,  and  sits  down  a  mitred  peer  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  honorable  lawyer  feels  that  his  practice 
is  limited,  while  the  unprincipled  practitioner  receives 
all  he  loses;  and  the  Christian  physician  feels  sore 
and  sad  at  perceiving  that  charlatanism  succeeds  in 
winning  employment ;  or,  if  not  charlatanism,  at  least 
ithdt'  affability  and  courtly  manners  take  the  place 
.that  is  due-  to  superior  knowledge.  Let  such  men 
.take  comfort,  and  judge  fiiirly.  Popularity  is  one  of 
the  things  of  an  earthly  harvest,  for  which  quite  earthly 
qualifications  are  reqtiired.  I  say  not  always  dishon- 
orable qualifications ;  but  a  certain  flexibility  of  dis- 
position,—  a  certain  courtly  willingness  to  sink  obnox- 
ious truths,  and  adapt  ourselves  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  minds  of  others, — a  certain  adroitness  at  catch- 
ing the  tone  of  those  with  whom  we  are.  Without 
some  of  these  things  no  mail  can  be  popular  in  any 
profession.     Hut. you  have  resolved  to  be  a  livM,  a 
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doery  a.  cliampian  of  the  truth;.  Tour  ambition  is  to 
be.  pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind ,  Tou  have 
yidiur  reward :  —  a  soxil  upright  and  manly ;  a  ffiarless 
bearing,  that  dreada  to  look  no  man  in  the  fitce ;  a 
-willingQess  to  let  men  search  you  through  and  through, 
and  defy  them  to  see  any  difference  between  what  you 
seem  and  what  you  are.  Now,  your  prices — youi 
price  is  disUke.  The  price  of  being  true  is  the  Cross. 
The  warrior  of  the  truth  must  not  expect  success. 
What  have  you  to  do  with  popularity?  Sow  for  it, 
and  you  will  have  it.  But,  if  you  wish  for  it,  or  wish 
for  peace,  you  have  mistaken  your  calling  t  you  must 
not  be  a  teacher  of  the  truth;  you  must  not  cut  preju- 
dice against  the  grain ;  yon  must  leave  medical,  legal, 
theelogical  truth  to  harder  and  nobler  men,  who  are 
willing  to  take  the  martyr's  cross  and  win  the  martyr's 
crown.  This  is  the  mistake  men  make.  They  expect 
both  harvests,  paying  onl}'  one  price.  They  would  be 
blessed  with  goodness  and  prosperity  at  once.  They 
would  have  that  on  which  they  bestowed  no  labor, 
>Tbey  take  siuM  pleasure,  and  think  it  very  hard  that 
iheyilnust  pay  for  it  in  agony,  and,  worse  than  agony, 
aoulS' deteriorated.  They  would  monopolize .  heaven 
in  their  souls,  and  the  world's  prizes  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  to  expect  to  come  back,  like  Joseph's  bretljTen 
■&om  (he .  land  of  plenty,  with  the.  com  in  their  sacts, 
and  ihe  money  returned,  too,  in  their  sacks'  mouths. 
'Noyino'i  it  will  not. do.  "Be  not  deceived;  God  is 
Hot  mocked,"  Eeap  what  you  have  sown.  If  you 
flow  khs  wind,  do  not  complain  if  your  harvest  is  the 
wliirlwind.  If  you  aow  to  the  Spirit,  be  content  with 
a'Bpiritual>reward  —  invisible — ■within — more  life  and 
higher  life. 
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n.  Next,  the  two  branches  of  the  application  of 
Ihis  principle. 

First,  "  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption."  There  are  two  kinds  of  Hfe : 
one  of  the  flesh  —  another  of  the  Spirit.  Amidst  the 
(inimal  and  selfish  desires  of  our  natures  there  is  a 
Voice  which  clearly  speaks  of  Duty,  Eight,  Perfection. 
This  i&  the  Spirit  of  Deity  in  man ;  it  is  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul.  This  is  the  evidence  of  our  Divine 
parentage. 

But  there  is  a  donhle  temptation  to  live  the  other 
life  instead  of  this.  First.,  the  desires  of  our  animal 
nature  are  TceeTier  than  those  of  our  spiritual.  The 
cry  of  Passion  is  louder  than  the  calm  voice  of  Duty, 
Next,  the  reward  in  the  case  of  our  sensitive  nature  is 
given  sooner.  It  takes  a  less  time  to  amass  a  fortune 
than  to  become  heavenly-minded.  It  costs  less  to 
indulge  an  appetite  than  it  does  to  gain  the  peace  of 
luUed  passion.  And  hence,  when  men  feel  that,  for  the 
issing,  the  bread  must  be  cast  upon  the 
rs,  which  shall  not  be  found  until  after  many  days 
(scepticism  whispers,  "  never  1 "),  it  is  quite  intelligible 
why  they  choose  the  visible  and  palpable  instead  of 
the  invisible  advantage,  and  plan  for  an-  immediate 
harvest  rather  than  a  distant  one. 

.  The  other  life  is  that  of  the  flesh.  The  "  flesh  "  in- 
eludes  all  the  desires  of  our  unrenewed  nature  —  the 
harmless  as  well  as  einfuJ.  Any  labor,  therefore,  which 
is  bounded  by  present  well-being,  is  sowing  to  the 
flesh,  whether  it  be  the  gratification  of  an  iinme;liata 
inipulse,  or  the  long-contrived  plan,  reaching  foi^ 
■ward  over  many  years.  Sowing  to  the  flesh  ineludest 
therefore : 
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1.  Those  wiio  live  in  open  riot.  H^  8oWb  t'o  tit© 
flesh  who  pampers  its  Tmruly  animal  appetites.  Bo 
Qot  think  that  I  speak  contemptuously  of  our  animal 
Qature, 'as  if  it  were  not  human  and  sacred.  The 
lowest  feelings  of  our  nature  become  sublime  by  being 
made  the  instruments  of  our  nobler  emotions.  Love, 
Belf-coniiiiand,  will  elevate  them  all:  and  to  ennoble 
and  purify,  not  to  crush  theraj  is  the  long,  slow  work 
of  Christian  life.  Ohriat,  says  St.  Paul,  is  the  Saviour 
of  the  Body.  But  if,  instead  of  subduing  these  to  th& 
life  of  the  spirit,  a  man  gives  to  them  the  rein,  and 
even  lie  spur,  the  result  is  not  difficult  to  foresee. 
There  are  men  who  do  this.  They  "  make  provision 
for  "the 'flesh, 'to  fiidfil  the  lusts  thereof."  They  whet 
the  appetites  by  indulgence.  They  whip  the  jaded 
senses  to  their  Work.  Whatever  the  constitutional 
bias  may  be, — anger,  intemperance,  epicurism,  indo- 
lence, desire, — there  are  societies,  conversations,  scenes, 
wMch  Supply  fuel  for  the  flame,  as  well  as  opposite 
tines  \rfiich  ctit  off  the  nutriment.  Now,  to  indulge  in 
these,  knowing  the  result,  is  to  foster  the  desii^  which 
brings  forth  the  sin  that  ends  in  death.  This  is  "  solv- 
ing to  the  flesh." 

If  there  be  one  to  whom  these  words  whicli  I  have 
.  used,  veiled  in  the  proprieties  due  to  delicate  reserve, 
'iu:e  Hot  -withoiit  mefining,  from  this  sentence  of  God's 
#6rd  let  him  learn  his  doom.  He  is  looking  foi^ward 
tft  a  aaTvest  wherein  he  may  reap  the  fruit  of  bis 
(yireSerit  anticipations.  And  he  shall  reap  it. ,  Ho  &aall 
hkve  his  indulgence';  he  shall  enjoy  his  guilty  rapture ; 
'iik.  Shall  „%ve.his  unhallowed  triumph;  and  the  boon 
"4J<)mpanions  of  his  pleasures  shall  award  him  the  meed 
(if  theii  applause.     H«'  has  sown  the  seed  j  and,  in  Eiir 
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requital,  he  ehall  have  his  harvest.  It  is  all  fair.  Ha 
diall  enjoy,-  But  tarry  a  while  ;  the  law  hath  yet  an- 
other hold  upon  him.  This  deep  law  of  the  whole 
universe  goes  further.  He  has  sown  to  the  flesh,  and 
of  the  flesh  he  has  reaped  pleasure :  he  has  sown  to 
the  flesh,  and  of  the  flesh  he  shall  reap  corruption, 
That  is,  in  his  case,  the  ruin  of  the  soul.  It  is  an  aw- 
ful thing  to  see  a  soul  in  ruins ;  like  a  temple  which 
onee  was  fair  and  noble,  but  now  lies  overthrown, 
matted  with  ivy,  weeds,  and  tangled  briers,  among 
which  things  noisome  crawl  and  live.  He  shall  reap 
the  harvest  of  disappointment — the  harvest  of  bitter, 
useless  remorse.  The  crime  of  sense  is  avenged  by 
Bcnse,  which  wears  by  time.  He  shall  have  the  worm 
that  gnaws,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  He 
shall  reap  the  fruit  of  long-indulged  desires,  which 
have  become  tyrannous  at  last,  and  constitute  him  his 
own  tormentor.  His  harvest  is  a  souJ  in  flames,  and 
the  tongue  that  no  drop  can  cool.  Passions  that  bum, 
and  appetites  that  crave,  when  the  power  of  enjoyment 
is  gone.  He  has  sowed  to  the  flesh,  "  God  is  not 
mocked."     The  man  reaps. 

2.  There  is  a  less  gross  way  of  sowing  to  the  flesh. 
There  are  men  of  sagacity  and  judgment  in  the  aflairs 
of  this  life/whose  penetration  is  almost  intuitive  in  all 
tilings  where  the  step  in  question  involves  success  or 
failure  here.  They  are  those  who  are  called  in  the 
parable  the  children  of  this  world,  wise  in  their  gener- 
ation.. They  moralize  and  speculate  about  eternity, 
but  do  not  plan  for  it.  There  is  no  seed  sown  for  an 
invisible  harvest.  If  they  think  they  have  sown  for 
such  a  harvest,  they  might  test  themselves  by  the 
quoatioD,  what  they  would  lose  if  there  were  to  bo  m 
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eternity..  For  the  children  of  God,  eo  far  as  earth 
ie  concerned,  "  If  in  this  life  only  they  have  hope  in 
Ohriat,  then  are  they  of  all  men  most  miaerable." 
But  'they  —  these  aagacioua,  prudent  men  of  this 
world  — they  have  their  reward.  What  have  they 
ventured,  given  up,  sacrificed,  which  is  all  lost  for- 
ever, if  this  world  be  all?  What  have  they  buried 
like  seed  in  the :  ground,  lost  forever^  if  there  be  no 
eternity'? 

Now,  we  do  not  say  these  men  are  absolutely 
wicked.  "We  distinguish  between  their  sowing  to 
the  flesh  and  the  sowing  of  these  profligates  last 
spoken  of.  AH  we  eay  is,  there  is ,  "  corruption  " 
written  on  their  harvest.  It  was  for  earth ;  and  with 
earth  it  perishes.  It  may  be  the  labor  of  the  states- 
man, planning,  like  the  Roman  of  old,  the  government 
and  order  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  or  that  of 
the  astronomer,  weighing  suns,  prescribing  rules  of 
return  to  comets,  and  dealing  with  things  above  earth 
in  space,  but  Tinspiritual  still;  or  that  of  the  son  of  a 
humbler  laboriousness,  whose  work  is  merely  to  pro- 
vide for  a  family ;  or,  lastly,  the  narrower  rangu  of 
the  man  of  pleasure,  whose  chief  care  is  where  he 
shall  spend  the  next  season, — in  what  metropolis,  or 
which  watering-place,  or  how  best  enjoy  the  next 
entertainment.  Objects  more  or  less  harmless  all. 
But  .they  end.  The  pyramid  crumbles  into  dust,  at 
last.  The  mighty  empire  of  the  eternal  city  hroaks 
into  fragments  which  disappear.  The  sowers  fOr  earth 
have  their  harvest  here :  success  in  their  schemes  — 
quiet  intelleetnal  enjoyment  —  exemption  from  pain 
and  loss' — the  fruits  of  worldly-wise  sagacity.  And 
that  is  all.     "  When  the  breath  goes  forth,  they  return 
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W-theit  Bust;  and'  all  tteir  thfttights  perish."  The 
tgrrt^e  ia'fiot  to  tbemthe  gate  of  paradise,  bat  simplj 
tife'-impfeesive  mockery  which  the  hand  of  death 
witeS  upon  that  body  for  which  they  lived",  and  with 
W^cb'  all  is  gone.  They  reap  corruption,  for  all  they 
have  toiled  for  decays. 

■■"'iYe'that  lead  the  life  of  respectable  woridliness  ! 
Wt,  'tihese  consider atiotis  arrest  your  indiiference  -to 
.  the  Gospel.  You  have  aown  for  earth.  —  Well.  And 
'then '-^  what  ?  Hear  the  Gospel.  A  Saviour  whose 
-Stior jfice  - 18  the  world's  life,  whose  death  is  the  law 
•i^y  lMei,|"from  whose  resurrection  atreams  a  Spirit 
■JpMch  can  change  carnal  into  spiritual  men,  —  whose 
whple  existence,  reflecting  God,  was  the  utterance  of 
■vhe  Oivine  truth  aiid  rule  of  heavenly  life,  the  blessed- 
'ii^Bt,  of  giving,  ■—  to  live  so,  and  to  believe  so,  is  to 
^Sw'twthe  Spirit. 

'  lisi^^y :■— Sowing  to  the  Spirit.  "He  that  soweth 
•vd  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting." 
-  "What  is  meant  by  sowing  to  the  Spirit  here  is 
-pJaSn.  "  Let  us  not  be  weaiy  in  well-doing,"  says 
'the 'apostle  directly  after:  "for  in  due  season  we 
■sfeaU  're£^  if  we  faint  not."  Well-doing :  not  faith, 
ii'ut  wsrKB  of  go'odneas,  were  the  sowing  that  ho 
fip.'^ke  of. 

> '-Thare  is  proclaimed  here  the  rewardableness  of 
•worfea.  So  in  many  other  passages :  "  Abounding 
ik  thv)  \'ork  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
■your  Libi,!-  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,"  —  "  Laying  up 
a  good  louudation  for  the  time  to  come,"  was  4he 
(■eaaoji  allo.^ed  for  charging  rich  men  to  be  willing  to 
giTO  — ^  ami  »0  all  through.  There  is  an  irreversible 
principle,     llie  amount  of  harvest  is  proportioned  to 
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tJjfl'SeecI  sown  exactly.  There  are  degrees  of  glory. 
Th©  man  who  gives  out  of  his  abundance  has  one  blesa- 
iag.  She  who  gives  the  mite,  all  she  had,  even  all  her 
living,  has  another,  quite  different.  The  rectitude  o£ 
this  principle,  and  what  it  is,  will  be  plainer  from  the, 
following  considerations. 

1.  The  harvest  is  Life  Eternal.  But  Eternal  Lifo 
iiere  does  not  simply  mean  a  Hfe  that  lasts  firevftr. 
That  ia  the  destiny  of  the  Soul:  all  souls,  bad  aa 
well  as  good.  But  the  bad  do  not  enter  into- this 
"  Eternal  Life."  It  is  not  simply  the  duration,  but 
the  quality  of  the  life,  which  constitutes  its  character 
of  Eternal.  A  spirit  may  live  forever,  yet  not  enter 
into  this.  And  a  man  may  live  but  for  five  minutes 
the.  life  of  Divine  benevolence,  or  desirei  for  perfect-- 
nese:  in  those  five  minutes  he  has  entered  into  the 
life  which  is  Eternal,  never  fluctuates,  but  is  the  Sams' 
unalterably  forever,  in  the  Life  of  God.  This  is  the 
Reward. 

2:  The  reward  is  not  arbitrary,  but  natural.  God'a 
rewards  and  God's  punishments  are  all  natural.  Dis- 
tinguish between  arbitrary,  and  natural.  Death  is 
an '  arbitrary  punishment  for  forgery ;  it  might  be 
changed  for  transportation.  It  is  not  naturally  con- 
nected. It  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  law-maker. 
But  treinbling  nerves  are  the  direct  and.  the  natural 
results  of  intemperance.  They  Eire,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  the  results  of  wrong-doing.  The  man  reaps 
what  he  has  sown.  Similarly  in  rewards.  If  God 
gave  riches  in  return  for  humbleness,  that  would 
be  an  arbitrary  connection.  He  did  give  such  a, 
reward  to  Solomon.  But  when  He  gives  Life  Eternal, 
HiSamug  by  Life  Eternal,  not  duration  of  esistende, 
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btit  heavenly  quality  of  existence,  as  explained  already, 
it  is  all  natural.  The  seed  aqwn  in  the  ground  con- 
tains in  itself  the  future  harvest.  The  harvest  is 
but  the  development  of  the  germ  of  life  in  the  seed. 
A  holy  act  .strengthens  the  inward  holiness.  It  is  a 
seed  of  life  growing  into  more  life.  "  Whatsoever 
a  man  aoweth,  that  shall  he  reap."  He  that  so*3 
much  thereby  becomea  more  conformed  to  God 
than  he  was  before,  in -heart  and  spirit.  That  is 
his  reward  and  harvest.  And  just  aa  among  the 
apostles  there  was  one  whose  spirit,  attuned  to  love, 
made  him  emphatically  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,  so  shall  there  be  some  who,  by  previous  dis- 
cipline of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  have  more  of  Hia 
mind,  and  understand  more  of  His  love,  and  drjnk 
deeper  of  His  joy,  than  others  —  they  that  have  sowed 
bountifully. 

Every  act  done  in  Christ  receivea  its  exact  and 
appropriate  reward.  They  that  are  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth.  They  that  are  pure  shall  see  God.  They 
that  suffer  shall  reign  with  Him.  They  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  ahall  shine  as  the  stars  forever. 
They  that  receive  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a 
righteous  man  —  that  is,  because  he  is  a  righteous 
man  —  ahaU  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward.  Even 
the  cup  of  .cold  water,  given  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
shall  not  lose  its  reward. 

It  will  be,  therefore,  seen  at  once,  Keward  is  not 
the  result  of  merit.  It  is,  in  the .  order  of  grace,  the 
natural  consequence  of  well-doing,.  It  is  life  be- 
coming more  life.  It  ia  the  soul  developing  itself.  It 
is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  man,  making  itself  more 
felt,  and  mingling  more  and  more  with  his  soul,  —  felt 
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more  consciously,  with  an  ever-increasing  heaven. 
You  reap  what  you  sow  ;  —  not  something  else,  hut 
that.  An  act  of  love  makes  the  soul  more  loving. 
A  deed  of  humbleness  deepens  humbleness.  The 
thing  reaped  is  the  very  thing  sown,  multiplied  a 
hundred-fold.  Ton  have  sown  a  seed  of  life  —  you 
reap  life. 
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XV. 

(Pieaohed  December  SI,  1819.) 

THE    LONELINESS    OP    CHRIST. 

OHN  xvi.  81,  82.  —  "  Jesas  answered  (hem,  Doya  nowbelieTe?  Behold, 
the  hoar  oometh,  jea,  ia  now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  Bcatl«red,  everj 
man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leaye  me  alone  :  andyot  I  am  not  alone, 
beoaiiae  tiie  Father  ia  with  me." 

There  are  two  kinda  of  solitude :  the  first  coneisf- 
ing  of  insulation  in  space  ;  the  other,  of  isolation  of 
the  spirit.  The  first  is  simply  separation  by  distance. 
When  we  are  seen,  touched,  heard  by  none,  we  are 
said  to  be  alone.  And  all  hearts  respond  to  the  truth 
of  that  saying,  This  is  not  solitude ;  for  sympathy  can 
people  our  solitude  with  a  crowd.  The  fisherman  on 
the  ocean  alone  at  night  is  not  alone,  when  he  remem- 
bers the  earnest  longings  which  are  arising  up  to 
Leaven  at  home  for  his  safety.  The  traveller  is  not 
alone,  when  the  faces  which  will  greet  him  on  his 
arrival  seem  to  beam  upon  him  as  he  trudges  on.  The 
sohtary  student  is  not  alone,  when  he  feek  that  human 
hearts  will  respond  to  the  truths  which  he  is  preparing 
to  address  to  them. 

The  other  is  loneliness  of  soul.  There  are  times 
when  hands  touch  ours,  but  only  send  an  icy  chill  of 
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jinsympathizing  indifference  to  the  bea'it ;  when  eyea 
gaze  into  ours,  but  with  a  glazed  look  which  oaniiot 
read  into  the  bottom  of  our  soula  ;  when  words  pa,ea 
from  our  hps,  but  only  code  back  as  an  echo  ffev'er- 
berated  without  reply  through  a  dreary  aoUtude ;  wheu 
tho'  muhiitude  throng  and  press  us,  and  we  cAnnOt'  say, 
as  Christ  said,  "  Somebody  hath  touched  me : "  for  the 
contact  has  been  not  hetween  soul  and  soul,  hut  Onfy 
between  form  and  form. 

And  there  are  two  kinds  of  men,  who  feel  fhia 
lagt  solitude  in  different  ways.  The  first  are  the 
men  of  self-reliance, ^ — self-dependent:  who  ask  no 
counsel,  and  crave  no  sympathy ;  who  act  ani3  tesolvfe 
arlone,, —  who  can  go  sternly  through  duty,  jlnd 
s'Garcely  shrink,  let  what  wiit  be  crushed  in^  theiil.' 
Such  men  command  respect:  for  whoever  respect^ 
Miaaslf  constrains  the  fespect  of  others.  They  iri^' 
invaluable  in  all  those  professions  of  life'in'Whidh'aiit' 
flitive  feeling  would  bei  a  superfluity :  they  mSifc^  'ifritf 
GDHimandera,  sUrgeons' who- do  li'ot  shrink,  and  st^^N- 
i&eB  who  do  not  flinch  from  their  purpose  fW  the  are^li' 
of  anpopuiarity.  But  merfe  Beifdependeri(;e'  is  ■w-eaK'' 
neas'i  and  the  conflict  is  terrible  wheQ' a  hTiman  ^ktikli-' 
of  weakness  is  felt  by  su'ch  men.  Jacob  waS'  altiiie' 
when  he*  slept  in  tis"  'way'to  Padan  Aram,  fhd'fir'fefr 
night  that  he  was  away  from  his  father's  roof,  with  thS' 
\VoHd'  befote  him,  and  all  the 'old  broken  up;  And 
EHjdh  was'  alotifi'in  the  wilderh«(S8''*1ieii  th6  court'  hSd' 
deUrted  him,  and  he' said,  "  They  hfcve  diggSS  doWii' 
thins  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets  With-  ths  ^woW:' 
and  I,  even  I,  only  am  left,  and' they  s'66k  tiij*'' lifS  to' 
tak6-'  it  away." .  But  the  loneKieSi'  of  the'  tended'  Jfetiofr' 
Wi^  TBVy  differbnt  froiii'fhat'tjf^th^  stem  El^ah.     'Vi? 
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Ja^gb  the  sympathy  ha  yearned  for  was  realizeij 
in.±l;i6  form  of  a  gentle  dream.  A  ladder  raised  from 
eajlh  .to  heaven  figured  the  possibiiity  of  commun- 
ion, between  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  Spirit  of  God. 
In  Elijah's  case,  the ,  storm,  and  the  earthquake,  and 
tbe  fire,  did  their  convulsing  work  in  the  soul,  before 
a  stili,  small  voice  told  him  that  he  waa  not  alone. 
In  such  a  spirit  the  sense  of  weakness  comes  with 
a  burst  of  agony,  and  the  dreadi'ul  conviction  of 
being  alone  manifests  itself  with  a  rending  of  the 
heart  of  rock.  It  is ,  only  so  that  such  eoula  can  be 
t^ifight.that  the  Father  is  with  them,  and  that  they  are 
Il[qt,^lone. . 

,^here  is  another  class  of  men,  who  live  in  sympa- 
thy. These  are  afi'ectionate  minds,  which  trembie  at 
the  thought  of  being  alone :  not  from  want  of  cour- 
age nor  from  weakness  of  intellect  comes  their  de- 
peiidence  upon  others,  but  from  the  intensity  of  their 
;^eQtions.  It  is  ■  the  trembling  spirit  of  humanity  in 
them.  They  want  not  aid,  nor  even  countenance, 
but  only  sympathy.  And  the  trial  comes  to  them  not 
in  the  shape  of  fierce  struggle,  but  of  chill  and  utter- 
leneUness,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  a 
duty  on  which  the  world  looks  coldly,  or  to  embrace 
a  truth  which  has  not  found  lodgment  yet  in  the  breasts 
of-pthers; 

;  It  is  to  this  latter  and  not  to  the  former  class  that 
we  must  look,  if  we  would  understand  the  spirit  in 
which  the  words  of  the  text  were  pronounced.  The 
de(ip  Humanity  of  the  Soul  of  Christ  was  gifted  with 
^ose^-finer  , sensibilities  of  affectionate  nature  which 
Btand.in  need  of  sympathy.  He  not  only  gave  sympiEi- 
thy,  but  wanted  it,  too,  from  others.     He  who  selected 
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th^  g^htfe' John  to  be  his  friend, — who  ibiind  solace 

ifl'^niSl^  'Sympathy,  attended  by  the  women  who  min- 
istefed'  to  Him  owt  of  their  eubstance,  —  who  in  the 
Trial  hour  could  not  bear  even  to  pray  withoot  the 
human  presence,  which  is  the  pledge  and  reminder  of 
G-dd's  presence,  had  nothing  in  Him  of  the  hard, 
merSlj-  self-dependent  character.  Even  this  verse  tes- 
tifies to  the  same  fact.  A  stern  spirit  nevel"  could  haVe 
said,  "  I  am  not  alone ;  the  Father  is  with  me ; "  never 
would  have  felt  the  loneliness  which  needed  the  bal- 
ancing truth.  These  words  tell  of  a  struggle,  ah 
inward  reasoning,  a  difficulty  and  a  reply,  a  sense 
of  solitude,  —  "I  shall  be  alone;"  and  an  immedidtS 
correction  of  that :  "  Not  alone :  the  Father  is  ■w'ith 
Me." 

There  is  no  thought  connected  with  the'  Life  of 
Christ  more  touching,  none  that  seems  so  pebiiliarly 
to  characterize  His  Spirit,  aa  the  solitariness  in  whitjh" 
he  lived.  Those  who  understood  Him  best  only  uhdet*. 
stood  him  half.  Those  who  knew  Him  best  scarfe^lj;^ 
could  be  said  to  know  Him.  On  this  occasion  the" 
disciples  thought,  Now  we  do  understand,  now  we  do 
believe.  The  lonely  Spirit  answered,  "  Do  ye  now 
believe  ?  Behold  the  hour  cometh  that  ye  shall  be. 
scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leaVe  me 
alone." 

Very  impressive  is  that  trait  in  His  history.  He 
ivas  in  tJiia  world  alone. 

I.  First,  then,  we  meditate  on  the  lonelineBs'ol- 
Clirist. 

II.  On  the  t«mper  of  His  solitade. 
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■j'lji  ..T]w-,.Joneliiiesa  of  Chidstrwas  oaused"bj'  fch^ 
DiAfJQd  ebwatioa  ofl  His  character,  .  His  infiniSe  .sap«- 
ppj-ity  severed.  Him  from,  sympathy;  His  exquisita 
ftffeclioiiateueas  made!  that  want  of  sympathy  a  keea 

tmf. 

i. ■There  is  a  second-rate  greatness  w-bich  the  world 
pan  comprehend.  If  we  take  two  who  are  brought 
jpJe :  direct  . contrast  by -Christ  Himself,  the  one  the 
^,pe  of  human,  the  other  tJiat  of  Divine  excellence, 
tijei  Son  of  Man  and  John,  the  Baptist,  this  becomes 
^arly  manifest.  John's  life,  had  a. '  certain' .  rude,  rag- 
ggj^, goodness,,  on  which  was-  written,  in  charaotera 
wdjifli  required  .no  magnifying-glaaa  to.  read,  spititttal 
escellence.  The  world,  on  the  whole,  accepted  him. 
Pharisees  and  Sadduceea  went  to  his  baptism.  The 
people  jdoliaed'  him  aa  a  prophet;  and,  if  he  had  not 
irfiamsfld,  .to  cross  the  path  of  a  weak  prince  and.  a 
r^engeful  wonaan,  we  can  Eee  no  reason-  why  John 
might- not  have' finished  hio  course  with  joy,  recog- 
nized aa  irreproachable.  If  we  inquire  why  it:  was 
ttpi  l^e  world  accepted  John  and  rejected  Christ,  one, 
rtjply  appears  to  be,  that  the  life  of  the  one  was  finitely 
eimple -and  one-sided,  that  of  the  Other  divinely  com-i 
plexi-  Jn  physical  nature,  the  natundist  finds  no.  dilffi- 
pulty.  in.  ■comprehending,  the  simple  structure  of ■  the 
lowest  organizations  of  animal  life,  where  one  uniform 
t^jture^and  rona  orgam  performing  the  office  of  brain 
and  heart  and  longs,  at  once,  leave  little  to  perplex. 
But  when  he  comes  to  study  the  complex  anatomy  of 
^WpMs-b^'  thft'Jalp^r  of  ailifetime  before  hinfi  Iti  is 
not  difficult  to  master  the  constitution  of  a  aifigle 
country;  but  when,yo.u;try  tc)  "understand  the  universe, 
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^a  fiEiiiiitifimt&  appearances  of  oonto-adictiofi :  Jaw 
Opposed  by  law ;  motion  balanced,  by  motion-;  hftppX 
iie83"blended  with  1  misery ;  and  the'  power  to  eKcitiJt 
divine  order  and  unity  out  of  this  complex  variety  is 
given  to  only  a  few  of  the  gifted  of  the  race.  Thiit 
which  file  structure  of  man  is  to  the  structure  of  -the 
limpet',  that  which  the  nnivense  is  to  a  single  country^ 
the  complex  and  boimdleas  sou]  of'  Christ  was  to  thB 
souls  of  other  men.  Therefore,  to  the  superficial 
observer,  His  life  was  a  mass  of  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions.  All  thought  themselves  c[ualified'  to 
point  out  the  discrepancies.  The  Pharisees  coittd'OOt 
comprehend  how  a  holy  Teacher -could  eat  with  ;j)u%lii 
caaa  andeinners.  His  own  brethren  couldnot  recon- 
oile  His  assumption  of  a  public  office  with  the  privacy 
which  He  aimed  at  keeping,  "If  thou  doest  these 
things,  show  thyself  to  the  world."  Some  thought  Ha 
wa8"'a  good  man;"  others  said,  "  Nay,  hut  He  deceiv- 
eth  'the  people."  And  hence  it  was  that  He  lived^to 
see  aiL  that  acceptance  which  had  marked  the  earlier 
sta^ei  of  His  career^ — as,  for  instance,  at  Capernaum-^ 
meSt  afway;  First;  the  Pharisees  took  the  alarm ;  then 
the  'Badducees ;  then  the  political  party  of  the  Hero^- 
diane :  then  the  people.  That  was  the  most  terrible 
of  all:,  for  the  enmity  of  the  upper  classes  is  impotent; 
but  when  that  cry  of  brute  force  is  stirred  from  tb» 
deepfe  of  society,  as  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  as  the 
ocean  in  its  strength  churned  into  raving  foam  by  the 
winds,  the  heart  of  mere  earthly  oah  quails  before  that. 
Tlig  apasties,  at  all  events,  did  quail.  One  denied-} 
aae^icr  betrayed;  all  deserted:  They  " were '  scat 
iered',«aclt'tO' hiB'Owii':"  afad  theTruth  Himself'/was 
left  alone  in  PUate's  jfid^&nt-hall. 
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V  Now  learn  ftom  this  a  very  ■  important  diatinction. 
To-feel  solitary  is  no  uncommon  thing.  To  complainiOf 
betiBg  alone,  without  sympathy,,  and ;  misunderstood-,  ia 
^n&ral  enough.  In  every  place,  in  many  a  family, 
these  victims  of  diseased  sensibility  are  to  be  found, 
ftrid  they  might  find  a  weakening  satisfaction  iiobserv- 
iflg  a  parallel  between  their  own  feelings  and  those  of 
Jesus.  But  before  that  parallel  is  assumed,  bo  veiy 
bure  that  it  ie,  as  in  His  case,  the  elevationof  your 
character  which  severs  you  from  your  species.  .  The 
World  has  smaU  sympathy  for  Divine  goodness ;  but  it 
■ftlso^haa  little  for  a  great  many  other  qualities  which 
ftrS  disagreeable  to  it.  You  meet  with  no  response; 
yon  are  passed  by;  find  yourself  unpopular;  meet  with 
little  communion;  Well  I  Is  that  because  yon  are 
above  the  world,  —  nobler,  devising  and  executing 
grand  plans,  which  they  cannot  comprehend;  vindicatr 
ifig.  the  wronged ;  proclaiming  and  living  on  great  prin- 
ciples ;  offending  it  by  the  saintiiness  of  your  purity, 
and  the  unworidiinesa  of  your  aspirations?  Then  yours 
ia  ,the  loneliness  of  Christ.  Or  is  it  that  you  are 
wrapped  up  in  self,— cold,  disobliging,  sentimental, 
indifferent  about  the  welfare  of  others,  and  very  much 
i^ttMkished  that  they  are  not  deeply  interested  in  you? 
:You  must  not  use  these  words  of  Christ.  ,  They  have 
Jiothing  to.  do  with  you. 

■■  Let  us  loofe  at  one  or  two  of  the  occasions  on  which 
this  loneliness  was  felt. 

■  Tho'  first  time  was  when  He  was  but  twelve  years 
;6ldi  when  His  parents  found  Him  in  the  temple,  hear- 
iag-  the  Doctors  and  asking  them  questions.  High 
:ttionghta  vr&TB  in  the  Child's  soul ;  expanding  views  of 
life  ;  larger  views  of  duty,  and  His  own  d 
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There"  is  a  moment  in  every  true  life  — 16  some  it 
ooraes'Vieiy  early  —  when  the  old  rontme  of  diityia 
■  aot  lai^ge  enough ;  whenjthe  parental'roof  seems  to6 
vow,  beeauee'  the  Infinite  above  is  arching  over,  the 
lOul;  when  the  old  formulas,  in  creeds,  catechisms, 
dnd  -articles,  seem  to  be  narrow,  and  they  must  either 
»«■  thrown  aside,  or  else  transformed  inta  living  and 
■fareatMng  realities;  when  the  earthly  father's  author- 
ity is  being  superseded  by  the  claims  of  a  Father -in 


'  -That  is  a  lonely,  lonely  moment,  when  the  yoiing 
soul  first  feels  God  —  when  this  earth  is  recognized 
as  an  '*awiul  place,  yea,  the  very  gate  of  heaven-;" 
when' the  dream-ladder  is  seen  planted  against' the 
pfcies,  and  we  wake,  and  the  dream  haonts  us  as  a  sub- 
lime reality. 

••■  Ton  may  detect  the  approach  of  that  moment  in^  the 
young  man  or  the  young  woman  by  the  awakened 
Spirit  of  inquiry;  by  a  certain  restlessness  of  look, 
and  an  eagfei  earnestness  of  tone;  by  the  devouring 
Study  of  all  krads  of  books;  by  the  waning  of'yo.tIr 
*JWn  ■  influence,  while  the  inquirer  is  asking  the  truth 
'of  the  Doctors  and  Teachers  in  the  v£«t  Temple.of  the 
world ;  by  a  certain  opinionativenees,  which  is  austere 
find  disagreeable  enough;  but  the  auaterest  moment 
of  the  fruit's  taste  is  that  in  which  it  is  passing  from 
greenness  into  ripeness,  If  you  wait'in  patience,  the 
Bcur  will  become  sweet.  EJghtly  looked  at,  that  opin- 
ionativeness'is  more  truly  anguish;  the  fearftd  solitude 
of  feeling  the  insecurity  of  all  that  is  human  ■;  ■  the  dis- 
TJOVery  that  life  is  real,'  and  foirms  of  social  and-roli- 
gions  existence  hollow.  The 'old 'moorings  are  tot^a 
away;  *nd  the  soul  is  drifting,  drifting,  driftirtg,  vety 
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«^l^ii  without  compaas,  except  the  gmidance  of  aij  an- 
e<ite«ihand,  into  the  yast  infinite  of  God.  The^i  cora^ 
tiiei-  lonely  words,  and  no  wopder,  "  How  is  it  tiiat  -js 
BSfflght.  me?  Wist,  ye  not  that  I  rauali  be  about. ijiy 
Eftther's  .business  ?  " 

..2.:  That  solitude  was  felt  by  Christ  in  trial.  It  the 
desert,  in  Pilate's  judgmentiaU,  in  tlie  garden,  He 
waa'sjone;  and  alone. must  eveiy  son  of  man  meet 
Ms  trial-hour.  The  individuality  of  the  soul-necessii 
tates  that.  Each  man  is  a  new  soul  in  this  world:; 
gataied,  .with  a  boundless  Possible  before  him.  ■  ^o 
!68flui5*a  pre.diot  what,  he  rniay  become,  prescribe  big 
dutjea,  or  i^rk  out  his  obligations.  Each  man's  ow^ 
iMluP9,(ha8  its-  own  peculiar  rules;  and  he  must  tak© 
np;14$  life-plan  alone,  and  persevere  in  it  in  a  perfect 
privacy  with  which  no  stranger  intermeddleth.  Each 
Wan's  t^mptetions  are  made  up  of  a  host  of  peculiari- 
tisg,- i&terna]  and  external,  which  no  other  mind  Gan 
fflgasur^.  Tou  are  tried  alone;  alone  you  pass  intQ 
the  desert;  alone  yon  must  bear  and  conquer  in  th^ 
Agony;  alone  y-ou  must  be  sifted  by  the  world.  There 
PXS  moments  known  only  to  a  man's  own  self,  when 
h#:^t£l  by  the  poisoned  springs  of  existence,  "yeanv 
^^ for;  a;morrow,whici. shall  free  him  from  the  strife," 
A^^. titers  are  trialSi  more  terrible  than  tJiat-  Not 
^Ji$#i,  ivioious  anplinationa  are  opposed  to  holy,,  but 
wih^O'.Firiipe  conflicts  with  virtue,  is  the  real  rending 
-©|;the  eoiil  in  twain,  A  temptation,  in  which  the 
lOiWef ■  natviFe  struggles  for-  mastery,  can  be  met  by.th^ 
^hfA&  juoited  force  of  the  spirit.  But  it  is  when,  obedi- 
^9eit(j--a'tieav:ei5ly,Father  oan.be  only.pjiidby  diaobi>- 
^g:^c*  to.  an  earthly  one;  or  fidelity  to  duty  can  l"® 
only  kept  by  infidelity  to.  some   entangling  engage 
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tn^&t;  or  the  straight  path  must  be  taken  over  the 
Mieerj'  of  othera;  or  the  counsel  of  the  affectionato 
friend '  must  be  met  with  a  "Get  thee  behind  'me, 
Satan:"  —  0!  it  ia  then,  when  human  advice  is-  una- 
vailable, that  the  soul  feels  what  it  is  to  be  alone: 

'Once  more:  —  the  Redeemer 'a  soul  was  alone  in 
dying.  The  hour  had  come, — they  were  all  gone; 
and  He  was,  as  He  predicted,  left  alone,  AH  that  is 
human  drops  from  us  in  that  hour.  Human  feces  flit 
and  fede,  and  the  eotrnds  of  the  world  become  con- 
ftised.  "I  shall  die  alone,"  —  yes,  and  aione  yotiliTOt 
The  philosopher  tells  ns  that  no  atom  in  creatioii 
ttjliches  another  atom,  —  they  only  approach  within'tl 
Certain  distance;  then  the  attraction  ceases,  and  ^ 
invisible  something  repels,  —  they  Only  seem  to  touch: 
No  Boul  touches  another  soul  except  at  one  or  tw6 
pointej  and  those  chiefly  external,  —  a  fearful  and  a 
Idiiely  ■  thought,-  but  one  of  the  truest  of  life.  Death 
only  realizes  that  which  has  been  fact  all  along.-  la 
the  central  deeps  of  our  being  we  are  alone. 

n.'  The  spirit  or  temper  of  that  soHtude, 
1.' Observe  its  grandeur,  I  am  alone,  yet  not  alone; 
There  is  a  feeble  and  sentimental  way  in  which  w6 
epeak  of  the  Man  of  sorrows.  We  turn  to  the'Cross, 
arid  the  Agoliy,  and  the  Loneliness;  to  toilch  the  s'oftei' 
feeliflgs' — ^^to  arouse  compassion.  Ybu  degrade  '  ^A'ai 
lo'n'elineas  by  your  compassion.  Compassion  I  bbin- 
p&ssionfor  Him!  Adore  if  you- will,' — respect  and 
reverence  that  sublime  solitariness  with  which  noiie 
but  the  Father  was,  —  but  no  pity ;  let  it  draw  out  the 
Hhnter  ahd  manlier  graces  of  the'  Soul,  Even  tender 
sympathy  seems  out  of  place. 
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,,,,|'tfF,^Yejj,  in  hutnaji  tjijnge,  the  streogth  tha,ij  ib,'iu  tt 
gl^^n.'b©  oojy  learnt  when  he  is  thrown  iipon  hja 
o^  T-eaaurcos  and  left  alone.  What,  a  man  can  do  in 
coi(ji«iction  with  others- does  not  test  the  man.  Tell 
u9  what,  he  can  do  alone.  It  ia  one  thing  to  defend 
tf)6  ...trirth  when  ypn  know  that  your  audience  are 
^Jl^ady  prepossessed,  and  that  every  argument  will 
IBj,eet  a  willing  response ;  and  it  is  another  thing  to 
l^d  the  truth  when  truth  must  be  anpported,  if  at  all, 
tylone,— rmet  by  cold  looks  and  unaympathizing  sns- 
P^ip^  It  ia  one  thing- to.  rnsh  on  to  danger.withthe 
|^fi}iit^,.^nd  the  sympathy  of  numbers;  it  ia  another 
^i^i^iiwhen  the  lonely  chieftain  of  the  sinking  ship 
^^,tlie  last  boat-Ml  disengage  itself,  and  folds  his  arms 
to.go  down  into,  the  majesty  of  darkness,  crushed,  but 
^9t!  subdued. 

puph^and  greater  far  was  the  strength  and  majesty 
^rilif  Saviour's  solitariness.  It  was  not  the  trial  of 
t)^e  lonely  hermits  There  is  a  certain  gentle  and  pleas- 
ing melancholy  in  the  hfe  which  is  Hved  alone.  But 
there  are  the  forms  of  nature  to  speak  to  him ;  and  he 
has  not  the  positive  opposition  of  mankind,  if  he  has 
t^^,a|)S6nce  of  ai;tual,  sympathy.  It  is  a;  solemn  thing, 
dopbyess,  to'ibe.  apart  from  men,  and  to  feel  eternity 
rjifiluqg  by  like  a;i  arrowy  river.  But  the  solitude  of 
<?hrist  was  the  solituc^  of  a  crowd.  In  that  single 
Hij:^an  bosom  dwelt  the  Thought  which  was. to  be  the 
germ  of  th.e  ^ijrid's  life^-a  thought  unshared,  misun- 
ieratood,  or;  r^ected.  Can  you  not  feel  tha  grandeui 
of,  tho^p,  words,  when  the  Man,  reposing  on  His  soli- 
l;9,ry-et,;^eftgt^,  fy\i  the.  last  shadow  of  perfect  isolaticn 
JM^B^, api;Q^[  Hia  soul:'— "My  God,  my  Godj  why  haa]fe 
Thou  forsaken  me  ?  " 
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.s^aj^  l^ve  me.alqne."  ,  440091,^)3^611,  th.e  ,Son„Qf  Mw 
^ijfliigpntent.tp  be.  .  He  threw.JECim^e^If  ,oji -Pis,Qwn 
g^tai^-  l^ough^:  did  not  go-down,  tq,iiieet,t,tie .world; 
J^ti ■^ftited,  though  it  might  fee  for  ^es,  till  th§,worW 
^pnld  come  round  to  Him.  He  appe4ed  to,ttie  Fb- 
^pe,,  did  not  aim  at  seeming  consistent,  left  Hig  coji- 
i^a^ctiona  unexplained :  —  I  came  .fr-om  the  J^ather^rr- 
I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father.'  ".Nfiip," 
p^  they,, "  thou  speakest  no  proyepb : "  .that.^s,  epi^a. 
Pat,  ,p^ny  a  hard  and  enigmatical  saying  befqr^  He 
^^  spoken,  and.  He  left  them  aU,  A^  thread  .rj^ns 
^rpijgh  fill  true,  acts,  straiging  them  togetfeiSrinto  jone 
l^^jjijopipue,,ohain:  feut  ii  is  nQ*;,for  the  Qon  of.,Go<iitp 
^61  apxioua  to  pro.ve  their  consistejjiGy  witJi  eaph  .t»thsr. 
.This  is  self-reliance — to  repose,  calmly  00  tli6,thoijgJi,t 
jffhiph  is  deepest,  in  our  bosoms,  and  be  ijnpaoi^e^ ■  if 
|he  world,  will  not,  accept  it  yet.  To  live  o.n  ypar  ,.osn 
Cpni^ictionB  against  the  _  world,  is  to  oyectjonie  tiie 
Bffjrid  -r  to  believe  thsit  what  is  truest  in  yoji  is  tme 
fflrt,all:  to,  abide  by  that,; and  not, he  qyer-fwisiojis  to 
b^,.iffar|(J  pr  understood,  or,  sympathized  with,  cerfjain 
^a,t  *t  last. all  must  acknowledge  the  BMne,,and,that, 
^^fhjle  you  stand  firm,, the  world,  will  come,  round  to 
yp^.-r-ith^t  is  independence..  It  is  not  difficTjltitftget 
lipT3iJ5,intP; retirement,. and  there, live  upon .your^^jrai 

QesKietioinei  nor  is  it  difficult  to  niix  witfe-mes^^gjid 
fpHq>r  tJifli^,  convictions.;,  but.  to  enter  into  thp* WQPld, 
a^d_,,th6Eei  live  out  fimjy  and  fearlessly  aqcording.. to 
yosr.omi  conscience— r.  that  is  Ctcistian  greatness,.  ,., 
■  ■,Theri9  is.*  cowardice  in-.this.-aga'ivhich.iaowtiOhrii' 
ti^ft. .. .  Wq  .  shrink,  from ;  the ,  .co»sequence3i  of,-  troth- 
We  loofe,  round  and  ding  dependeetly.  -  "We  aek:  Wth4t 
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men  wiH  tkiElt ;  what  others  will  say ;  whether  they 
wiU  not  stare  in  astonishment.  Perhaps  they  will^ 
feut  he  who  is  calculating  that  will  accomplish  nothing 
in  this  life.  The  Father — the  Father  which  is  with 
US  and  in  na  —  what  does  He  think  ?  ,  God's  work  can- 
not be  done  without  a  spirit  of  independence.  A  mail 
is  got  Bome  way  in  the  Christian  life  when  he  has 
learned  to  say  humbly,  and  yet  majestically,  "  I  dare  to 
be  alone." 

Lastly,  remark  the  humility  of  this  loneliness.  Had 
the  Son  of  Man  simply  said,  I  can  be  alone,  He  wooM 
^ave  aaid  no  more  than  any  proud,  self-relying  man 
can  say ;  bat  when  He  added,  "  because  the  Father  is 
with  me,"  that  independence  assumed  another  char* 
acter,  and  self-reliance  became  only  anothel"  form 
of  .reliance  upon  God.  Distinguish  between  genuine 
and  spurious  humility.  There  is  a  false  huraihty  which 
Si^s,'"  It  is  my  own  poor  thought,  and  I  must  not  trust 
it.  I  must  distrust  my  own  reason  and  judgment,  be- 
cause they  are  my  own.  I  must  not  accept  the  die- 
td,te8  of  my  own  conscience;  for  is  it  not  my  own,  and 
is  aot  trust  in'  self  the  great  feult  of  our  Allien  nature?" 
■  "Very  well.  Now,  remember  something  else.  There 
13  a  Spirit  which  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits; 
there- isaGod  who  "is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us;" 
there  is  a- "Light  which  lighteth  every  man  which 
Cometh  into  the  world."  Do  not  be  unnaturally  hum- 
fcle.  The  thought  of  your  own  mind  perchance  is  the 
Thoitght  of  God.  To  refuse  to  follow  that  may- be  to 
disown  God,  To  take  the  judgment  and  eonsciettca 
of- other -men  to  live  by,  where  is  the  humility  of  that? 
£rom  whence  did  their  conscience  and  judgment  come? 
Was  the  fountain  from  which-^ey  drew  exhausted  for 
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jjoiii?  If 'they  refiised  like,  you  to  rely  On  their  own 
(jonscienoe,  andi  you  rely  upon  it,how  ^are-you- a^rO 
^t'it  is  more  tie  Mind  of  Ged'than  'your  own  whifh 
you  have  refused  to  hear  ? 

i.iLook  at  it  in  toother  way;  The  charm  of  the  wOrda 
oif'gr^tmen  —  those  grand  sayings  which  are  retodg- 
jiiaed'  as.  true  as  soon  as  heard  —  is  this;  (hat  you 
r-Goognize  them. as. wisdom  which  passed  across' your 
own  mind.  You  feel  that  they  are  your  own  tho'tightS 
Gome  back  to  you,  els©  you  would  tiolj  at  ffUte  'adiiiit 
them :  "  AU  that  floated  across  me  before,  only  i  chiAA 
not  say  it,  and  did  not  feel  coiLfident  enough  to  (wsert 
itj  or  had.  not  convictidn  enough  to  put  into  wdtdsJ" 
YeSj  God  spoke  to  you. what' HO'did  to  >lhem;  Stily 
€ieybeiieved  it,  said  it,  trusted' the  Word' within  thSm; 
and  you  did  not.  Be  sure  that  often  when  ybu  Bay; 
','It  is  only  my  own  poor,  thought,  and  I  am^  alonej" 
the  real  correcting  thought  is  this,' "Alone,  hut'^the' 
Father' is,  with  me,"  —  therefore  ^I  cah  live^'by 'lihat 
lonely  conviction.  .  ..    ,     .      fnt"i 

.J. .'There  ia  no. danger  in  this,  whatever  timid  aiiidif 
may  think —^  na  danger  of  mistake,  if  the 'character  hs 
a  true  one.  For  we  are  nOt..in  hicertaitilyihtMg 
matter.  It  has  been  given  us  to  know  our  base  from 
our  noble  hours :  to  distinguish  between  the  voice 
which  is  from  above,  and  that  which  speaks  from  be- 
low, out  of  the  abyss  of  our  animal  and  selfish  nature. 
Samuel  could  distinguish  between  the  impulse — quite 
a  human  one — which  would  have  made  him  select 
Eliab  out  of  Jesse's  sons,  and  the  deeper  judgment  by 
which  "  the  iord  said,  Look  not  on  his  countenance, 
nor  on  the  height  of  his  stature,  for  I  have  refused 
him."    Doubtless  deep  truth  of  character  is  required 
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for  'tlys :  for  the  whispering  voicea  get  mixed  together, 
aadwe  dare  not  abide  by  our  own  thoughts,' because 
lipe  think  them  our  own,  and  not  God's ;  and  this  be- 
cause we  only  now  and  then  endeavor  to  knoiv  in 
earnest.  It  is  only  given  to  the  habitually  true  to 
kiiow  the  difference.  He  knew  it,  because  all  His 
blessed  life  long  He  coidd  say,  "  My  judgment  is  just, 
l^cause  I  seek  not  my  own  wdl,  but  the  will  of  Him 
which  sent  me." 

!Phe  practical  result  and  inference  of  all  this  is  .a 
yerysipiplet  but  a  very  deep  one :  the  deepest  of  exist- 
eiice^  Jje,t  life  be  a.  life  of  faitht  Do  not  go  timorously 
about,-  inquiring  what  others  think,  and  what  others 
^^©v^,  and  what  others  say.  It  seems  the  easiest,  it 
iSiT^l^e  most  difficult  thing  in  life  to  ddthis  —  believe  in 
(Jiftd.  ,  God  is  near  you.  Throw  yourself  fearlessly 
BpjjH)  Hipii  Trembling  mortal,  there  is  an  unknown 
eiighj- .'Wifehin  your  .soul,  which  will  wake  when  yon 
eon^mand  it...  The  day  may  come  when  all  that  is  hu- 
man -^ man  and  woman — will  fall  off  from  you,  as  they 
did:&om  Him.  Let  His  strength  be  yours.  Be  inde- 
gend^it- ofthem  all  now.  The  Father  is  witliyoa. 
limkiSfO  Mita,  and  He  will  save  yoa. 
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THE  NEW  C0MM4KDMENT  OP, ,  LOVE  TO  OJ^fi  AIJOTHJEB. 

John  liiL  31.  —  "  A  new  oommandmeiit  I  give  nnto  you,  that  y^  low 
one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  fe  also  love  Cne  aiiolJiar;"' 

■  Thesii  words  derive  impressiVeneas  'irbm  .hawing 
IjBen  spoken  immediately  before  tlie  last  Supper>  imd 
on  the  eve  of  the  great'Sacrifice:  the  GonimtMidmenll 
of  Love  issued  appropriately  .at  the  time  of  the  F*ast 
of  Jjove,  and  not  long- before-the, great  Aot  of  IjOvb^ 
For^the  love  of  Christ  ^y»s  w  fine  saying:  'it  M>8t 
5ir6  Hia  life  to  say  these  words  with  meaningv  -"As  I 
^ave  loved  you." 

.  Jlfcsre  is  a  difficulty  in.  th.e- att^ipt  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  this  command,  arising  from  the  faot  that 
wprgls  change  their  meaning.  Our  Lord^fBsed  a  new 
significance  to  the  word  Love.  It  had  been  iuuse, 
of  course,  before,  but  the  new  sense  in  which  He  used 
it.jpjade  it  a.aew  word. 

His  law  is  not  adequately  represented  by  the  word 
tove;  because  love  is^  by  conventional  usage,  appro- 
pritvted  to  one  species  of  human  affection,  which,  in 
the  eompipner  men,  is  the  most  selfish  of  all  our  feel* 
i^£S ;,  Jn,  the  best,  too  exclusive,  and  individual  to,  r&p: 
teaent  that  charity  which  is  umversal. 

(278) 
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.  Nor  is  charity  a  perfect  symbol  of  hia  niQaaing  j 
for  charity  by  use  is  identified  with  another  form  of 
love,  which  is  but  a  portion  of  it,  —  almsgiving, 
and  too  saturated  with  that  meaning  to  be  entirely 
disengaged  from  it,  even  when  we  use  it  moat  accu- 
rately. 

Benevolence  or  philanthropy,  in  derivation,  come 
nearer  to  the  idea :  but  yet  you  feel  at  once  that  these 
words  fell  short ;  they  are  too  tame  find  cool ;  toe 
mel'ely' ^^Bsive,  a^s  states'  of  feeling  rather  'thiaii'  fortbs 
of  life. 

We  have  no  sufficient  word.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  help  for  it,  but  patiently  to  strive  to  master  the 
metaiijig'Of  this  mighty  word  Love,  in  the  only  light 
thirtis'left  US,  the  iig-htofthe  Saviour's  life:  "As'T 
haveloved  you^  "  that  alone  expounds  it. 

;-JW*  will  -dispossess  our'tdinds  of  all  prec'onceived 
B'fitiotiBij^emoVe'all  low- fts^oeiatious,  all  partial  an<J 
c&nventional-  ones.  If  We-  Would  underebind  this  la*| 
it  Kflist  be  ever  a  "  new  "  t!!ommandment,  ever  j-edeiv- 
ing  fresh  light  and  meaning  from  His  life. 

■j'Takei-I.  The  ■novelty  of  the  law  —  "That  ye  Idve 
oB^iattother/J 

"ii,  iThe'e^fririt  oi*  measure  Of  it  —  "  As  I  haVe  loved' 

1.  Its  novelty.  A  "new  commandment;"  yettHat' 
law  Was  old.     See  1  John  ij. '7,  8.  ' 

■■l'.r  It  .was  new  as  a  historical  fact.  We  talk  of  the 
apoetolio  mission  as  a  matter  of  coutse  ;  wei  say  thai 
the  apbstltis- were  o¥dered''to  go  and  plaint  churehe's; 
afid'-e^O'  we-diamiss  the'  'grdat ' fa'cJt.  But"we"forget 
that  the  command  Was  'rather  the  result  of  a  spirit' 
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iKOj^JDg  from  within, -than  oCian  injisictioa  ,Foiking 

friMn, witfcauti-    Thai  gpiritiiw^s  Jjove... 

-And  when  that  new  spirit  was  in  the  world,  see  ha-vf 
Btr^ghtway  it  created  a  new  .thing.  Men  betfow  that 
had- travelled  into  foreign  .countries :  the  natiiraliBt, 
ta  collect  specimens  ;  the  historian,  to  accuniu'ats 
facts;  the. philoaopher,  t0,ihiY-e:  up  wisdom^,  or  else  he 
had  stayed  in  his  cell .  ok  .  grovft  ^  to  p^int  pioivn^ioi 
beautiful  love.  But  .the  .«pectacJe  of  aa  ApQs^  (Pwil 
Guessing  o.eeans,  not  to  oonqjier  kingdjMna,  npp  to.lhi;?($ 
up  knowledge,  but  to  impart  life, —  aot  to  acoumuia.ts 
stores,  for  self,  but  to  give,  and  to  ^pend  bioigelf^  — 
was,  new  in  the  history  of  the  wprld.  Tha  eelestisl 
firaiJbad  touched  the  hearts : of  men,  and  their  fee^S 
&rasd ;  and  it  caught,  and  epread,  fyjd  would  eot,8tQ^ 
On  they  went,  that  glorions  baud,  of  brothers,  .in  (their 
etnuige,  enterprise,  over  oceans,  and  through  loreets, 
penetrating  into  the  dungeon,  and  to  the  throne,;  to 
the  hut  af  the  savage  feeding  on  human  flesh,  a/nd.fa) 
the  .shore  lined  with  the  akin-clad  inhabitajits.  of  thiese 
far.Isies  of  Britain..  Iteadthe  account  given,  by-'TeE- 
tulliaa  of  the  marvelloua  .rapidity  with  which.-  the 
Christians  increased  and  swarmed,  and  you  akre  m- 
minded  of  one  of  those  vast  armies  of  ants  whieh 
mov«  across  a  country  in  irresistible  myriads,  drowned 
by  Ijhonaands  in  rivers,  cut  off  by  fire,  consumed^ by 
man  andbeast^^andiyet  fuesh  hordes  succeeding  inteii^ 
minably  to  supply  their  place. 

:A' i»ew  voice  was  heard;  a  new  .yearning  upon 
ea^;  man.pining  at  being  severed  from  liia  .brother, 
^nd longing- to!  burst  the.  false  distinctions ™hiGh  had 
kept  the. best:  hearts  irom.eac^  other , so  :  long^  an 
ildast  cry  of  life -r- the  «ry  of  the  young  Church  of 
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jB&dj"  Aadall  tMs'froia  Judea  —  the  ■narrowest, -most 
bigoted,  most  intolertuit  'nation  on  the  fece^  of  the 
eapth. 

/.;  Now,  I  say  that  this  was  historically  a  new  tning-. 
r-'i  2;i  It'was  new  in  extent.  It  was, > in  literal  words, 
all  old  commandment,  given  before  both- to  Jewand 
43teDtile.  To  the  Jew ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Lev.  xix,  18, 
^'othe  Gentile,  in  the  recognition  which  was  ao'  often 
itfiade  of  the  beauty  of  the  law  in  ita  partial  application, 
as  in  the  case  of  friendship,  patriotism,  domestic 
attachment,  and  so  on. 

-"  Bat  the  difference  lay  in  the  extent  in  which  these 
-wiJiTds"  one  another  "  were  understood.  By  them,'Or 
■rather  'by  "  neighbor,"  the  Jew  meant  his  countryman ; 
and  narrowed  that  down  again  to  his  friends  among 
his  countrymen;  so  that  the  well-known ■  Rabbinical 
.gloss  upon  these  words,  current  in  the  days  of  Christ, 
was,  ''Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine 
ebemy."  And  what  the  Gentile  understood  by  the 
extent  of  the  law  of  love,  we  may  learn  from  the  well- 
-knowiB  words  of  their  beut  and  wisest,  who  thanlced 
ieaven  that  he  was  bom  a  man,  and  not  a  brute.;  a 
-G«-6ek,  and  not  a  barbarian.;  as  if  to  be  a  barfeariau 
iW«re  identical  with  being  a  brute. 
I -j.Kowt-i  Jisten  to  Christ's  exposition  of  the  word 
neighbor.  ■  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said.  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But 
I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies."  And  He  went 
further.  As  a  specimen  «f  a  neighbor  he  specially 
selected  ■■one  of  that  cation  vhom,  as  a  theologian 
jaodiai^patriot,  every  lew  hic'j  been' taught  to  hate. 
'And.  ijust'^Srthe  a).pliet^ion  of  ^ectricity.  to  the 
innumerable  wants  v(   numan  .life,  and  to  new  ends 
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^SsreflkoDedia  new ,disGOi?erjr  and  inyention  of  modern 
tanee  (though  the;fact.  has  been  familiar  .for,  agesito 
tbe!  Indian  child  in  the  forest  of  the  far  west,  i  and 
applied  by  him  for  ages  to  his  childish  sports).,  so  the 
extension  of  this  grand  principle  .of  love  to  all 'the 
possible  cases  of  life,  and  to  all  possible  persons,. — 
&v.ea.  though  the  principle  was  known  and  applied  long 
before,  in  love  to  friends,  cotuitry,  and  relations, -^.is 
truly  and  properly  a  new  commandinent-^  a  discoir- 
ery,  a  gospel,  a  re,velation. 

3.  It  is  new  in  being  made  the  central  principle  of 
a.system.  .(Nev«r  had  obedience  before  been  trusted 
to'a.principle;  it  had  always  been  hedged  round  by 
a.  law.  The  religion  of  Christ  is.  not  a  law,  but  -  a 
spirit, — inola  creed,  b.iit  a  lifej  To  the  one  ^motive 
of  love  God.  has  intrusted  the  whole  work  of  win- 
ning the  souls  of  His  redeemed.-  The  heart  of  man 
was  made  for  love ;  pants  and  .pines  for  it :  — '  only  in 
the  love  of  Christ,  and  not  in  restrictions,  canvhia 
soul  expands  N-ow,  it  was  reserved  for  One  to  pi&nce, 
wifih  the  glanoe  of  intuition,  down  into  the;  springs  of 
human,  action,  ;and  to  proclaim  the  simplicity  of -its 
machinery.  "Love,"  said  the  apostle  after  Him-yn— 
"  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
■  We  are  told  that  in  the  new  commandment  the  old 
perishes;  that,  under  the  law  of  love,  man:  is  free 
from  the  law  of  works.     Let  us^'See  how.  ■ 

-Take  any  commandment, ^*- for  example,  the  sixth, 
Uie  seventh,  the^  eighth.  I  may  abstain  from  murder 
and  theft,  deterred  by  law ;  because  law  has  annesed 
to;  them  certain  penalties.  But  I  may  also  rise  into 
tbe'  spirit  of  Charity;  then  I -am  free  from  the'-iaiw. 
S'lie  law  was  not  raade  for  al  righteous  man ;  the  law 
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Eo/imore  binds  of  reatraiiia-iiae,  now  that  I  love-iay 
Dfei^itior,  than  the:  dike-huilt  to  -keep  in  the  sea  at 
high  tide  restrains  it  whenthat  sea  ha^  strnk  to"  lowL 
water  mark. 

■Op.j-tlie  seventh.  You  may  kee]  that  law  :  from 
dread  of  discovery,  —  or  you  may  learn  a  higher 
Lowe.'  aitd  then  you  cannot  injure  a  human  soul— ^you 
canuot  degrade  a  human  spirit.  Charity  has  made  the 
old.  commandment  superfluous.  In  the  strong  lant 
guage  of  St.  John,  you  cannot  sin,  because  you,  ate 
born  of  God.' 

■-.Itiwaa^the  proclamation  of  this,  the. great  lining 
jwiocifJe  of  human,  obedience,  not  with  the  pedantry 
of  a  philosopher,  nor  the  exaggeration  of  an  orator, 
but  inthe  simple  reality  of  life,  which  made,  this  com- 
mandment of  Christ  a  new  commandment. 

I.II,;  The  spirit  ^r  measure  of  the:  law,  —  "  aa  I  (have 
lo^ed  yon." 

Broadly,  the  love  of  Christ  was  the.  spirit  of  giving 
aH  h©. had  to  give.  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
thisji'tha*  t*  man  lay  down  his  life  i'or.  his  friend." 
Ghi-ietia  love,  was. not  a  sentiment;  it  -was  a  selfigisft 
ing.  To  that  His  adversaries  bore,  testimony  ;. — ."He 
etlved;  others ;  Himself  He  cannot- save."  Ofton  as  we 
haTi6  read' these  words,  did  it  ever'strike  us,  —  and, -if 
not,  does  it  noi  bring  a  flash  of  surprise  when  we  pert 
ceiTa-  it,^-:-thait  these  words,  meant  as  taunt,  were  really 
the. noblesti  panegyric,  a  higher  testimony  and  more 
adequate. far  than  even  that  of  the  centnriojj?  "  Ha 
eaved^-other&.;  H-Hnself.  He.cannotgave."  Tli©  first 
elanse. . ooBtaiaed  the  anawet  to  the.  second ,-fr-" Hi* 
fl^  He  canoot  save  1 "     Mow  coul4  He,  having  saw^ 
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q^pret?..  How.  can'-anynkeep-iwhat  W. gives?'  Bow 
Gfna  aBy  Jive, for  .self,. when  lie  ia  iiviag^  for  othens-? 
troconsoiouBly,  those  enemies  were  enunciating  the 
very  principle^  of  Christianity,  the  grand  law  of  tUl 
exietenBe,  that  only  by  losing  self  you  can  save  others  [ 
tdat'.only  by  giving:  life  you  can  blesa.  Lov©  gives 
itself.  The  mother  spends  herself  in  giving  life  'to 
her.  child;  the  soldier,  for  his- country;  Hay,,  eiven  the 
artist  produces  nothing  destined  for  JEaMiortality,  notfo 
ing- that  will  ^we,  except  bo  far  as  he  has '  forgo(t©a 
himself,  and  merged  bis  very  being  in  his  worft. 

.;':'  He  saved  others ;  Himself  He  cannot  save."  That 
wrgKi .tlje^iove^of  Christ.  Now, to^  descend  to^  partioi 
nl^re. 

-That:, spirit  of  sdf-giving  nmnifeets  itself -in' thfei 
fih^pe  of  considerate  kindliness.  Take  three  cases:*— 
First,  that  in  which  He  fed  the  people  with  bread, 
"i- -have  compassion  on  the.  multitude,  because  tbejf 
continue  with  me  now  three  days,  and  have  nothiiiigr. 
tq  eat.'!  There  was  a  tenderness  which,  not  absoi^bedl 
in  His  own  great  designs,  consi'deTed  a  nutaber''ffl!f 
small  particulars  of  their  state — imaginied,  pi-ovideiii' 
and.  this  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  loWesli  w&iits,- 
Again,  to  the  disciples:  "Come  ye  yourselves  apart 
into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  a  while."  He  would  not 
ovfiisiPfork  them  in.  the  sublimest  service.  'He  did  not 
grudge  from- duty  their  iHterval  of  I'erlaxation-fHe' 
eyem. tenderly  enforced' it.  Lastly,  His  dying  words^i 
"Behold  thy  mother  I  "Woman,  fe&hold .  thy  stoali^' 
Short  sentences. r,.  Hewas  too  .exhausted  to  sayM-dmi 
But  in,  that  boup  of  death-torture  He  could'  thinfcrof-> 
herjdesolate  state  wb^n- He  was  gone,  and,-wi^  dsli- 
catefithfflughtful  -  attentionj,  pri>vide  for  her  well-teingi/ 
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■»«f here- ai-e  people  'Whd  WouM'-do  great"  acts ybiit; 
B«C»HB6'theywiiit  for  great' o^portunitiea,  life"^ti8§fe'8fc 
(Rid  ijbe  acfis  of  loVe  are  nofc'done  at  aTl.  Oba'Srve^ 
H^s  eonsiderateness  of  Christ  was  shown  in  Httlo 
thiftge.  And  such  are  the  parts  of  human  life.  0p- 
pftttMnities  for  doing  '  greatly  seldom  occur — life  is 
tt&de  Tip  of  infinitesimals.  f^If  J-ou  compute  the  'buToi 
o£'  ftiappiness  in  any  given,  day,  yo'ft  will  find  that  it  wasi 
fl6topo3ed  of  small  attentiona,  —  kind  looks,'  which 
made  the  heart  swell,  and  stirred  iflto  Ti'^alth  that  Sou'r, 
rancid  film  of  misaiithropy,  'which  is'  apt  to  cbagillsite 
i^'ttie  stream  of  otir  inward  lifej  as  snrelv  'dk  wfe'  Jiv© 
intlieairt  apart  from  our  feilow-creatures.  J  Donbtless. 
the  memory  of  each  one  of  us  will  furnisn  him  VitK 
the'  picture  cSf  some  member  of  a  femily'  whSs^'V^ry 
preselice'  seemed"  to  shed  'happiness:  —  a  daiigKtfe^, 
pfefhafia,  whose  light  step  even  in  the  distance  irl-a- 
diafed' every  one's'  countenance.  What  was  the  secret' 
flf'Birch  a  one's  power?  What  had  she  done  ?  'ilbs6- 
liitely  nothing;  but  radiant  smilfes,  beaming  good 
hvimor,  the  tact  of  divining  what  every  one  felt  and 
6^*1^  one  wanted,  told  that  she  had  got  out  of  self, 
aaU'ieftrfted  td  think  for  bthers ;  so  that  at  one  tim&'it 
^OW&d'its'elf 'in'deprecating  the'quarrel,  which'  Ibw^r- 
ihg;  bi^Ws  and  raised' tones  already  sbowed'  fb''be' 
itopefldin^,  by  sWeet-Words;  at  another,  by  sbiotithltfg' 
fflifevalid's  piUow;  at  another;  by  sijothing  a  sbbnfti'^ 
cHMj'ftt  aDdther,-by'hilmoring  and  soflenifig &  latHet- 
*Bo'"had  freturngd'weary  (uid  ill-tempered '  ffbni'  ihe 
irritatiffg-oarefe^iif'bu^Sss;  "'None  but  sheSdw  thtl&& 
th>ng8.'''N6aei)irtatovilig'h'eart  c&ulS  see  theinv'     '''' 

^■*Fha*'WaS''lihe('BteerSt''af  her'^heav^bly-  po^ef.'-  0^11 
ytiii'.thB3e'tlriig8'ii6fli((13^''trifl^Si'.^tb6'hom'eIy'*)r'a 
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mpaoa  ?  B.y  referenoe'  to  the  character  of  Christ,  they 
rise  mtosometbingqtiite  sublime.  For  that..ia  loYimg 
a3.  He  loved.  And  remark,  too,-  these  trifles  prepare 
for  larger  deeds.  The  one  who  will  be  found,  in  trial 
capable  of  great  acts  of  love,  is  ever  the  one  who  is 
always  doing  considerate  small  ones./  The  soul  which 
poured  itself  out  to  death  upon  the  cros&  for  the  human 
race,  was  the  spirit  of  Him  who  thought  of  the  wants 
of  the  people,  contrived  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples, 
and  was  thoughtful  for  a  mother,  j 

Once  again:  —  It  was  a  love  never  toiled  by  the 
unworthiness  of  those  on  whom  it  had  been  oncje 
bestowed.  It  was  a  love  which  faults,  desertion,  denial, 
unfiiithfulness,  conld  not  chill,  even  though  they  wning 
His  hearts-He  httd  chosen ;  and  He  trusted.  Even  ,m 
ordinary  manhood,  that  is  a  finely-tempered  heart,,  one 
of  no  ordinary  mould,  which  can  say,  "  It  ever  wa«  my 
way,,  and  shall  be  still,  when  I  do  trust  a  man  to  trust 
him  whoUy."  And  yet  there  was  everything  to  shajbe 
His  trust  in  humanity.  The  Pharisees  called  him  Uood 
Ma;si"er,  and  were  circumventing  him  all  the  while. 
The  people  shouted  hosaniiaa,  and  three  days  afleir 
wards  were  shrieking. for  his  blood.  One  disciple  whci 
had  dipped  in  the  same  dish,  and  been  trusted  with  Hia 
inmost  counsels,  betrayed  and  deceived  Him;  anotheiT 
■«^s  ashamed  of  Him;  three  fell  iadeep  while  He  m&U 
preparing. for  death, — ^all  foisook.Him.  Tet  nothing 
is  more  aiM-prising  than  that  unshaken,  I  had  well-nigli 
said  obstinaie,  trust  with  which.  He  clung  to  His  hopes 
of  our  nature,  and  believed  in  the  face  of  demonstrar 
tion. 

-As  we  mix  in  lif6,.therei  comas,  especially  to  senst 
tirematurea,  a  teinptatibn .  to  -distrust.     In  .yonng;  li% 
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we 'throw  ouMelves  with  anbouiided  and  gtoritraa  jGon- 
fideaoe  on  such  as  we  think  well  of, —ran.errori. soon 
corrected;  forwe  soon  find  out  —  too  booh  ^^that  men' 
and  women  are  not  what  they  seem.  Then  comes  dis- 
appointment ;  and  the  dagger  is  a  reaction  of  deso- 
lating and  universal  mistrust.-  For,  if  we  look  on  the 
doings  of  man  with  a  merely  worldly  eye,  and  pierce 
helow  the  surface  of  character,  we  are  apt  to  feelhitter 
scdm  and  disgust  for  our  fellow-creatures."  We  have 
lived  to  see  human  hoUowness.;  the  ashes  of  the  Dead 
S4a  shore;  the  Mseness  of  what  seemed  so  fiiir;.  flie 
fiioiildering  bwieath  th&  Whited  sepulchre :  and  no'  won 
der  if  we  are  tem-pted  to  think  "  friendship  all  a .  cheat 
!r- smiles  hypocrisy— -words  deceit;"  and i they  vi*ho 
are  what  is  called  knowing  in  life  contract)  by  degreefej 
a8.th&  result  of  their  experience,  a  .hollow  distrnatof 
Bien,  and  learn  to  sneer  at  apparently  good  motives: 
That!  demoniacal  sneer  which,  we  have  seen  —  ay„per* 
ha'ps  felt  —  curling  ttie  lip;  at  times,, '^Dofh.  Job  searvd 
Bod-.for  naught?" 

.  Ilie  cmly  preservative  from  this  withering  of  tUd 
best*  18'  Love.  Love  is  its  owtt  perennial  fount  of 
Btrengtiii  The  'Streoigth  of  affection  ia  a  proof  not  ojf 
the  worthiness  of  the  cbjeet,  bat  of  the  largenesd  ©f 
-  tbei  Boulwbich  lo'ves.  Love  descends,  not  asceads; 
SDbe  roight  of  a  riVer  depends  not  on  the  quality  rf 
the  soil  through  which  it  passes^  but  on  the  inesdiaust- 
iblenesS'  and'  depth:  of  the  spring  from  which  it  pro- 
eeedf^.  -  The  greater  inind'  cjeaves  to  the  smaller  with 
more  force  than  the  other  to  it.  VAmrent  loves  .the 
child  more  than  the  child  the  parent ;  and  partly  be- 
dause  the  parenfs-hearfiiis  larger,.n6t  because  the  child 
isitworthier.l.The  Saviou^r  loved  His  diaciples  infiuiteli? 
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jbore  than  His  disciples  Him,  because  His  hei'ttWas 
^fifiitel-y  larger.  Love  trusts  on, —  ever  hopi'^-and 
6:!tpecta  better  things ;  and  this,  a  trust  springing  Jrom 
itself  and  out  of  its  own  deeps  alone. 
■  And  more  than  tliia.  It  is  this  trusting  love  th'"t 
makes  men  what  they  are  trusted  to  be,  so  renlizin  ■ 
itself  Would  you  make  men  truahvorthy  ?  Trus 
the'':.;.  Would  you  make  them  true?  BeHeve  them 
•This  f  is  the  real  force  of  that  sublime  battle-cry  whici 
no  Englishman  hears  without  emotion.  When  the  crewa 
of  the  fleet  of  Britain  knew  that  thoy  were  expected  to 
do  their  duty,  they  did  their  duty.  They  felt  in  that 
spirit-stirring  sentence  that  they  were  trusted:  and 
the  simultaneous  cheer  that  rose  from  every  ship  was  a 
forerunner  of  victory, — the  battle  was  half-won  already. 
They  went  to  serve  a  country  which  expected  from 
them  great  things ;  and  they  did  great  things.  Those 
pregnant  words  raised  an  enthusiasm  for  the  chieftain, 
who  had  thrown  himself  upon  his  men  in  trust,  which  a 
double  line  of  hostile  ships  ooidd  not  appall,  nor  decks 
drenched  in  blood  extinguish. 

And  it  is  on  this  principle  that  Christ  wins  the  hearts 
of  His  redeemed.  He  trusted  the  doubting  Thomas ; 
and  Thomas  arose  with  a  faith  worthy  "  of  his  Lord 
and  his  God.""  He  would  not  suffer  even  the  he  of 
Peter  to  shake  his  conviction  that  Peter  might  love 
Him  yet ;  and  Peter  answered  to  that  sublime  forgive- 
ness. His  last  prayer  was  extenuation  and  hope  for 
tho  race  who  had  rejected  Him,  —  and  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  are  become  His  own,  He  has  loved  us, 
God  knows  why  —  I  do  not;  and  we,  ail  unworthy 
though  we  be,  respond  faintly  to  that  love,  and  try  to 
be  what  He  would  have  us. 
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Therefore,  come  what  may,  hold  fest  to  love.  Thon^ll 
men  should  rend  your  heart,  let  them  not  embitter  or 
harden  it.  We  win  by  tenderness ;  we  conquer  by  for- 
giveness. 0,  strive  to  enter  into  something  of  that 
large  celestial  Charity  which  is  meek,  enduring,  unre- 
taliating,  and  which  even  the  overbearing  world  can- 
not withstand  forever.  Learn  the  new  commandment 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Not  to  love,  but  to  love  as  He 
loved.  Go  forth  in  this  spirit  to  your  life-duties ;  go 
forth,  children  of  the  Cross,  to'  carry  everytliing  before 
you,  and  win  victories  for  God  by  the  conquering 
power  of  a  love  like  His. 
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IPreoched  June  15,  1851.] 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  MEN  OP   WEALTH.' 

Bam.  iiy.  £0,  11.  —  "And  Nabal  answered  David's  eepvants,  anil 
said,  Who  is  David?  and  vrho  is  tlio  eon  of  Jesse f  Tliere  be  many 
servaota  now-a-daj9  that  break  away  every  man  from  his  master. 
SbaR  I  then  talte  my  bread,  a,aA  my  Mater,  naA  my  flesh  that  I  have 
killed  for  my  shearers,  asd  give  it  onto  men  whom  I  know  not  whence 
they  be  f" 

I  HATE  selected  thia  passage  for  our  subject  this 
vening,  because  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  cases  re- 
orded  iu  the  Bible  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
employer  and  the  employed  —  the  man  of  wealth  and 
the  man  of  work  —  stood,  or  seemed  to  stand,  in  antag- 
onism to  each  other. 

It  was  a  period  in  which  an  old  system  of  things  was 
breaking  up,  and  the  new  one  was  not  yet  established. 
The  patriarchal  relationship  of  tutelage  and  depend- 
ence was  gone,  and  monarchy  was  not  yet  in  firm 
existence.     Sanl  was  on  the  throne ;  but  his  rule  was 

•  This  anbject  was  oonlanaed  on  the  following  Sunday,  By  aooident!, 
the  eontinuation  was  omitted  &om  the  first  edition  of  Vol.  L,  and  inserted 
at  tlie  begianiog  of  Vol.  11.  It  has  been  thought  l>etter  to  continue  that 
arrangement,  merely  drawing  attention  to  the  fitct,  tliat  tlie  concliudon  of 
the  sd^ect  i8  to  be  sought  in  Vol.  IL 
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irregular  and  disputed.  Many  things  were  sic  ly 
growing  up  into  custom  -which  had  not  yet  the  force 
of  law  ;  and  the  first  steps  by  which  custom  passes 
into  law,  from  precedent  to  precedent,  are  often  steps 
at  every  one  of  which  struggle  and  resistance  must 
take  place. 

Th5  history  of  the  chapter  is  briefly  this.  Nabal 
tlo  wealthy  sheep-master,  fed  his  flocks  in  the  pastures 
of  Carmel.  David  was  leader  of  a  band  of  men  who 
got  their  living  by  the  sword  on  the  same  hills,  —  out- 
laws, whose  excesses  he  in  some  degree  restrained, 
and  over  whom  he  retained  a  leader's  influence.  A 
rude,  irregular  honor  was  not  unknown  among  those 
fierce  men.  They  honorably  abstained  from  injuring 
Nabal's  flocks.  They  did  more  :  they  protected  them 
from  all  harm  against  the  marauders  of  ^he  neighbor- 
hood. By  the  confession  of  Nabal's  owii  herdsmen, 
"  they  were  a  wall  unto  them  both  by  night  and  day, 
all  the  time  they  were  with  them  keeping  their 
flocks." 

And  thus  a  kind  of  Eight  grew  up,  —  irregular 
enough,  but  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim  on  Nabal  for 
remuneration  of  these  services ;  a  new  claim,  not 
admitted  by  him;  reckoned  by  him  an  exaction,  which 
could  be  enforced  by  no  law,  only  by  that  law 
which  is  above  all  statute-law,  deciding  according  to 
emergencies— an  indefinable,  instinctive  sense  of  Fair- 
ness and  Justice.  But  as  there  was  no  law,  and  each 
man  was  to  himself  a  law,  and  the  sole  arbiter  of  his 
own  rights,  what  help  was  there  but  that  disputes 
should  rise  between  the  wealthy  proprietors  and  their 
self-constituted  champions,  with  exaction  and  tyranny 
on  the  one  side,  churlishness  and  parsimony  on  tho 
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other?  Hence  a  ftuitful  and  ever  fresh  source  of 
flfi'trggle  :  the  one  class  struggling  to  take  as  much, 
and  the  other  to  give  as  little,  as  possible.  In  modern 
language,  the  Rights  of  Labor  were  in  conflict  with 
the  Rights  of  Pvoperty. 

The  story  proceeds  thus:  —  David  presented  a  do- 
mand,  moderate  and  courteous  enough  (v.  6,  7,  S).  It 
was  refused  by  Nabal,  and  added  to  the  refusal  were 
those  insulting  taunts  of  low  birth  and  outcast 
condition  which  are  worse  than  injury,  and  sting, 
making  men's  blood  run  fire.  One  court  of  appeal 
was  left.  There  remained  nothing  but  the  trial  by 
Force.  "Gird  ye  on,"  said  David,  "  every  man  hiS 
sword." 

Now,  observe  the  fearful,  hopeless  character  of  this 
struggle.  The  question  had  come  to  this:  whethei, 
David,  wifJi  his  ferocious,  needy  sis  hundred  moun- 
taineers, united  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  or  Nabal,  with 
hia  well-fed  and  trained  hirelings,  bound  by  interest  to 
his  cause,  not  love,  were  stronger  ?  Which  was  the 
more  powerful,  want  whetted  by  insult,  or  selfishness 
pampered  by  abundance  ? — they  who  wished  to  keep 
by  force,  or  they  who  wished  to  take?  An  awful 
and  uncertain  spectacle ;  but  the  spectacle  which  is 
exhibited  in  eveiy  country  where  Rights  are  keenly 
felt  and  Duties  lightly — where  insolent  demand  is  met 
by  insulting  defiance.  Wherever  classes  are  held  apart 
by  rivalry  and  selfishness,  instead  of  drawn  together 
by  the  Law  of  Love,  —  wherever  there  has  not  been 
established  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  only  a  kingdom 
of  the  world,  —  there  exists  the  forces  of  inevitable 
collision. 
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I,  The  causes  of  this  false  social  state. 

TI.  The  message  of  the  Church  to  the  man  of  wealth. 

I.  False  basis  on  which  social  superiority  was  held 
to  rest. 

Throughout,  Nahal's  conduct  was  built  upon  the 
assumption  of  his  own  superiority.  He  was  a  man  of 
wealth.  David  was  dependent  on  his  own  daily 
efforts.  Was  not  that  enough  to  settle  the  question 
of  superiority  and  inferiority?  It  waa  enough  on 
hoth  sides  for  a  long  time,  till  the  felsehood  ©f  the 
assumption  became  palpable  and  intolerable.  But  pal- 
pable and  intolerable  it  did  become,  at  last. 

A  social  falsehood  will  be  borne  long,  even  with 
considerable  inconvenience,  until  it  forces  itself  obtru- 
sively on  men's  attention,  and  can  be  endured  no  longer. 
Tfte  exact  point  at  which  this  social  falsehood,  that 
wealthr  constitutes  superiority,  and  has  a  right  to  the 
subordination  of  inferiors,  becomes  intolerable,  varies 
according  to  several  circumstances. 

The  evils  of  poverty  are  comparative.  They  depend 
on  climate.  In  warm  climates,  where  little  food,  no 
fuel,  and  scanty  shelter,  are  required,  the  sting  is 
scarcely  felt  till  poverty  .becomes  starvation.  They 
depend  on  contrast.  Far  above  the  point  where  pov- 
erty becomes  actual  Simine,  it  may  become  unbearable 
if  contrasted  strongly  with  the  unnecessary  luxury 
and  abundance  enjoyed  by  the  classes  above.  Where 
all  suffer  equally,  as  men  and  officers  suffer  in  an  Arc- 
tic voyage,  men  bear  hardship  with  cheerfulness ;  but 
v^here  suffering  weighs  heavily  on  some,  and  the  lux- 
ury of  enjoyment  is  out  of  all  proportion  monopolized 
by  a  few,  the  point  of  reaction  is  reached  long  before 
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penury  has  become  actual  want ;  or,  again,  when  wsalth 
or  rank  assumea  an  insulting,  domineering  character, — 
when  contemptuous  namea  for  the  poor  are  invented, 
and  current  among  the  more  unfeeling  of  a  wealthy 
class, — then  the  falsehood  of  superiority  can  be  tol- 
erated no  longer ;  for  we  do  not  envy  honors  which 
are  meekly  borne,  nor  wealth  which  is  unoatentatious. 

Now,  it  was  this  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
David  had  borne  poverty  long— nay,  he  and  his  men 
had  long  endured  the  contrast  between  their  own 
cavern-homes  and  beds  upon  the  rock,  and  Nabal'a 
comforts.  But  when  Nabal  added  to  this  those  pun- 
gent, biting  sneers,  which  sink  into  poor  men's  hearts 
and  rankle,  —  which  are  not  forgotten,  but  come  out 
fresh  in  the  day  of  retribution,  — "  Who  is  David  ? 
and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse?  There  be  many  ser- 
yants  now-a-days  that  break  away  every  man  from 
his  master,"  —  then  David  began  to  measure  himself 
■with  Nabal,  —  not  a  wiser  man,  nor  a  better,  nor 
even  a  stronger.  Who  is  this  Nabal  ?  Intellectually, 
a  fool;  morally,  a  profligate  — drowning  reason  in 
excess  of  wine  at  the  annual  sheep-shearing.  A  tyrant 
over  his  slaves  —  overbearing  to  men  who  only  ask 
of  him  their  rights.  Then  rose  the  question,  which 
Nabal  had  better  not  have  forced  men  to  answer 
for  themselves,  By  what  right  does  this  possessor  of 
wealth  lord  it  over  men  who  are  inferior  in  no  one 
particular  ? 

Now,  observe  two  things. 

1.  An  apparent  inconsistency  in  David's  condaot. 
David  had  received  injury  after  injary  from-  Saul,  and 
only  forgiven.  One  from  Nabal,  and  David  is  striding 
over  the  hills  to  revenge  his  wrong  with  naked  steel. 
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How  cajne  this  everence  and  irreverence  to  mix 
together  ? 

We  reply :  Saul  hud  a  claim  of  Authority  on  David's 
allegiance  ;  Nabal,  only  one  of  rank.  Between  these 
the  Bible  makes  a  vast  difference.  It  says,  The 
powers  which  be  are  ordained  of  God,  But  upper 
and  lower,  as  belonging  to  difference  in  property,  are 
fictitious  terms:  true,  if  character  corresponds  with 
titular  superiority;  false,  if  it  does  not.  And  such  was 
the  difference  manifested  in  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
God.  To  lawful  authority,  whether  Roman  or  Jewish, 
even  priestly,  He  paid  deference ;  but  to  the  titled 
mark  of  conventional  distinction,  none.  Eabbi,  Babbi, 
was  no  Divine  authority.  It  was  not  power,  a  dele- 
gated attribute  of  God  ;  it  was  only  a  name,'  In  Saul, 
therefore,  David  reverenced  one  his  superior  in  aiithor- 
iiy  ;  but  in  Nabal  he  only  had  one  surpassing  him  in 
wealth.  And  David  refused,  somewhat  too  rudely,  to 
acknowledge  the  bad,  great  man  as  his  superior;' 
Would  pay  him  no  reverence,  respect,  or  allegiance 
whatever.  Let  us  mark  that  distinction  well,  so  often 
ediifused.  Kings,  masters,  parents,  —  here  is  a  power 
ordained  of  God.  Honor  it.  But  wealth,  name,  title, 
distinctions,  always  fictitious,  often  false  and  vicious, 
—  if  you  claim  homage  for  these,  separate  from  worth, 
you  confound  two  things  essentially  different.  Try 
that  by  the  test  of  His  Life,  Name  the  text  where 
Christ  claimed  reverence  for  wealth  or  rank.  On  the 
Mount  did  the  Son  of  Man  bow  the  knee  to  the  maj- 
esty of  wealth  and  wrong,  or  was  His  Sonship  shown 
in  that  He  would  not  bow  down  to  that  as  if  of  God  ? 

2.  This  great  falsehood,  respecting  superior  and 
inferior,  rested  on  a  truth.     There  had  been  a  superi. 
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ority  in  t!ie  wealthy  class  once.  In  the  patriarchal 
Byetem,  wealth  and  rule  had  gone  together.  The  fethei 
of  the  family  and  tribe  was  the  one  in  whom  propri- 
etorship was  centred.  But  the  patriarchal  system  had 
passed  away.  Men  like  Nabal  succeeded  to  the  patri- 
arets'  wealth,  and  expected  the  subordination  which 
had  been  yielded  to  patriarchal  character  and  posi- 
tion ;  and  this  when  every  particular  of  relationship 
was  altered.  Once,  the  patriarch  was  the  protector  of 
his  dependants.  Now,  David's  class  was  independentj 
and  the  protectors  rather  than  the  protected,  —  at  all 
events,  able  to  defend  themselves.  Once,  the  rich  man 
was  the  ruler  iu  virtue  of  paternal  relationship.  Now, 
wealth  was  severed  from  rule  and  relationship  ;  a  main 
might  be  rich,  yet  neither  a  ruler,  nor  a  protector,, nor 
a  kinsman.  And  the  fallacy  of  Nabal's  expectations 
consisted  in  this,  that  he  demanded  for  wealth  that 
reverence  which  had  once  been  due  to  men  who  fiap^ 
pened  to  be  wealthy. 

It  is  a  fallacy  in  which  we  are  perpetually  entan- 
gled. We  expect  reverence  for  that  which  was  once 
a  symbol  of  what  was  reverenced,  but  is  reverenced 
no  longer.  Here,  in  England,  it  is  common  to  com- 
plain that  there  is  no  longer  any  respect  of  inferiors 
towards  superiors;  that  servants  were  once  devoted 
and  grateful,  tenants  submissive,  subjects  enthusiasm 
tically  loyal.  But  we  forget  that  servants  were  once 
protected  by  their  masters,  and  tenants  safe  from' 
■wrong  only  through  the  guardianship  of  their  power- 
fiil  lords  ;  that  thence  a  personal  gratitude  grew  up : 
that  now  they  are  protected  by  the  law  from  wrong 
by  a  different  social  system  altogether ;  and  that  the 
individual  bond  of  gratitude  subsists  no  longer.     We' 
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expept  that  to  mastevs  and  employers  the  same  re'ver 
enpe  and  devotedness  shall  be  rendered  ^hich  were 
due  to  them  under  other  circumstances,  and  for  diEFer- 
eut  reasons :  aa  if  wealth  anii  rank  had  ever  been  the 
claim  to  reverence,  and  not  merely  the  accidents  and 
aoiompaniments  of  the  claim ;  as  if  anything  less 
sacred  than  holy  ties  could  purchase  sacred  feelings ; 
as  if  the  homage  of  free  manhood  could  be  dtie  to  gold 
and  name ;  as  if  to  the  mere.  Nabal-fool  who  is  labelled 
as  worth  so  much,  and  whose  siguature  carries  with  it 
so  much  coin,  the  holiest  and  most  ennobhng  sensationg 
of  the  soul,  reverence  and  loyalty,  wej-e  due  by  God'a 
appointment. 

No.  That  patriarchal  system  has  passed  forever. 
No  sentimental  wailings  for  the  past,  no  fond  regrets 
fpr  the  virtues  of  a  bygone  age,  no  melancholy,  poet- 
igal,  retrospective  antiquarianism,  can  restore  it.  In 
church  and  state  the  past  is  past:  and  you  pan  no 
more  bring  back  the  blind  reverence  than  the  rude 
virtues  of  those  days.  The  day  has  come  in  which, 
if  feudal  loyalty  or  patriarchal  reverence  are  to  be 
pqinmanded,  they  must  be  won  by  patriarchal  virtues, 
or  feudal  real  superiorities. 

II.  Cause  of  this  unhealthy  social  state:  A  false 
conception  respecting  Eights. " 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Nabal  to  represent  this  as  ai^ 
act  of  wilful  oppression  and  conscious  injustice.  He, 
did  what  appeared  to  him  fair  between  man  and  man. 
Repaid  his  laborers.  Why  should  he  pay  anything 
b,eyoud  stipulated  wages  f 

David's  demand  appeared  an  extravagant  and  insolent 
pjie,  provoking  unfeigned  astonishment  amd  indignation/. 
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It- was  an  mvasion  of  his  rights.  It  waa  a  dictation 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  that  which  waa  his- 
own,  "  Shall  I  take  my  hread,  and  my  water,  and  my 
flesh  that  I  have  lulled  for  ray  shearers,  and  give  it 
unto  men  whom  I  know  not  whence  they  be?" 

Eecolleot,  too,  there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
Nabal.  This  view  of  the  irresponsible  right  of  prop- 
erty was  not  his  invention.  It  was  the  view  probably 
entertained  by  all  his  class.  It  had  descended  to  him 
from  his  parents.  They  were  prescriptive  and  ad- 
mitted rights  on  which  he  stood.  And,  however  false 
or  unjust  a  prescriptive  right  may  be,  however  base- 
less when  examined,  there  is  much  excuse  for  those 
who  have  inherited  and  not  invented  it ;  for  it  is  hard 
to  see  through  the  falsehood  Of  any  system  by  which 
we  profit,  and  which  is  upheld  by  general  conseni^ 
especially  when  good  men,  too,  uphold  it.  Rare,  in- 
deed, is  that  pure-heartedness  which  sees,  with  eagle 
glance,  through  conventionalism  —  This  is  a  wr^Dug, 
and  I  and  my  own  class  are  the  doers  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  David  and  his  needy  followera 
were  not  alow  to  perceive  that  they  had  their  rights 
over  that  property  of  Nabal's. 

Men  on  whom  wrongs  press  are  the  first  to  feel 
them,  and  their  cries  of  pain  and  indignation  are  the 
appointed  means  of  God  to  direct  to  their  wrong* 
tlte  attention  of  society.  Very  often  the  fierce  and 
maddened  shriek  of  suffering  ia  the  first  intimation 
that  a  wrong  exists  at  all.  ; 

There  was  no  law  in  Israel  to  establish  David's 
claims.  This  guardianship  of  Nabal'a  flocks  was  partly- 
aselficonstituted  thing.  No  bargain  had  been  made — ■ 
no  snra  of  reward  expi-essiy^  stipulated.    But  there  i* 
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a  Law  besides  and  above  all"  written  law,  wMcli  gives 
to  written  laws  their  autliority,  and  from  wliieh,  so 
often  as  tliey  diverge,  it  is  woe  to  the  framers  of  tne 
law ;  for  their  law  must  perish,  and  the  Eternal  Law 
unseen  will  get  itself  acknowledged  aa  a  truth  from 
heaven,  or  a  truth  from  hell, —  a  truth  begirt  with  Sre 
acd  Bword,  if  they  will  not  read  it  except  so. 

In  point  of  fact,  David  had  a  right  to  a  share  of 
Nabal's  profits.  The  harvest  was  in  part  David's  har- 
vest, for  without  David  it  never  could  have  beoD 
reaped.  The  sheep  were  in  part  David's  sheep,  for 
without  David  not  a  sheep  would  have  been  spared  by 
the  marauders  of  the  hills.  Not  a  sheaf  of  com  was 
carried  to  Nabal's  barn,  nor  a  night  passed  in  repose 
by  Nabal's  shepherds,  but  what  told  of  the  share  of 
David  in  the  saving  of  that  sheaf,  and  the  procure- 
ment of  that  repose  (not  the  leas  real  because  it  was 
past  and  unseen).  The  right  which  the  soldier  has  by 
law  to  his  pay  was  the  right  which  David  had  by 
unwritten  law, —  a  right  resting  on  the  fact  that  hia 
services  were  indispensable  for  the  harvest. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the 
Eights  of  Labor  coming  into  collision  with  the  Rights 
of  Property  —  rights  shadowy,  undefined,  perpetually 
shifting  their  boundaries,  varying  with  every  case, 
altering  with  every  age,  incapable  of  being  adjusted 
except  rudely  by  law,  and  leaving  always  something 
which  the  most  subtle  and  elaborate  law  cannot  define, 
and  which  in  any  moment  may  grow  up  into  a  wrong. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  this, — -Eights  against  Eights, 
. — there  is  no  determination  of  the  question  but  by 
overwhelming  numbers  or  blood.  David's  remedy  was 
ft  short,  sharp, decisive  one:  —  "Gird  ye  on  every  man- 
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his  sword."  And  it  is  difficult,  for  the  sake  of  human- 
ity, to  say  to  which  side  in  such  a  quarrel  we  should 
wish  well.  If  the  rich  man  succeeds  in  civil  war,  he 
■will  bind  the  chain  of  degradation  more  severely  and 
.more  surely  for  years  or  ages  on  the  crushed  serf.  If 
the  champions  of  popnlar  rights  succeed  by  the  sword, 
you  may  then  await,  in  awe,  the  reign  of  tyranny, 
licentiouaness,  and  lawlessness.  I'or  the  victory  of  the' 
I,  with  the  memory  of  past  wrongs  to  avenge,  ia 
always  more  sanguinary  than  the  victory  of 
those  who  have  had  power  long,  and  whose  power  haa 
been  defied. 

3.  We  find  another  cause  in  circumstances.  Want 
aiid  unjust  exclusion  precipitated  David  and  his  meci' 
into  this  rebellion.  It  is  common  enough  to  lay  too 
much  weight  on  circumstances.  Nothing  can  be  more 
felse  than  the  popular  theory  that  ameliorated  outward 
condition  is  the  panacea  for  the  evils  of  Society.  The 
Gospel  principle  begins  from  within,  and  works  oiit- 
wards.  The  world's  principle  begins  with  the  out- 
ward condition,  and  expects  to  influence  inwardly. 
To  expect  that  by  changing  the  world  without,  in 
order  to  suit  the  world  within,  by  taking  away  all  diffi- 
culties, and  removing  all  temptations,  instead  of  hard- 
ening the  man  within  against  the  force  of  outward' 
temptation,— to  adapt  the  lot  to  the  man,  instead  of 
moulding  the  spirit  to  the  lot,  is  to  reverse  the  Gospel 
inathod  of  procedure.  Nevertheless,  even  that  fevor- 
ite  speculation  of  theorists,  that  perfect  circiimstancea 
■will  produce  perfect  character,  contains  a  truth.  Cir- 
cumstances of  outward  condition  ard  not  the  sole  effi- 
cients in  the  production  of  character,  but  they  airo 
Efficients  which  must  not  be  ignored.     Favorable  oaa' 
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ditioji  will  not  produce  excellence ;  but  the  want  of  it 
often  hinders  escellence-  It  is  true  that  vice  leads  to 
poverty,  —  all  the  moralizers  tell  ua  that, — but  it  is 
also  true  that  poverty  leads  to  vice.  There  aa-e  some 
in  this  world  to  whom,  speaking  humanly,  social  injus- 
tice and  social  inequalities  have  made  goodness  im- 
possible. Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  these  bandits 
on  Mount  Carmel.  Some  of  them  were  oiitlawed  by 
their  own  crimes  ;  but  others,  doubtless,  by  debts  not 
Wilfully  contracted,  —  one,  at  least,  David,  by  a  most 
unjust  and  unrighteous  persecution.  And  these  men, 
excluded,  needy,  exaspei-ated  by  a  sense  of  wrong,, 
untaught  outcasts, —  could  you  gravely  expect  from 
them  obedience,  patience,  meekness,  religious  resigna- 
tion? Yes,  my  brethren,  that  is  exactly  the  marvellous 
impossibility  people  do  most  in  consistently  expect; 
and  there  are  no-bounds  to  our  astonishment  if  we  do 
not  get.  what  we  expect :  —  superhuman  honesty  from 
starving  men,  to  whom  life,  by  hopelessness,  has 
become  a  gambler's  desperate  chance;  chivalrous, 
loyalty  and  high  forbearance  from  creatures  to  whom 
the  order  of  society  has  presented  itself  only  as  an 
uuj ust  system  of  partiality.  We  forget  that  forbear- 
auce  and  obedience  are  the  very  last  and  highest  les- 
sons learned  by  the  spirit  in  its  most  careful  training. 
By  those  unhallowed  conventionalisms  through  which 
we,  like  heathens,  and  not  like  Christians,  crush  the 
small,  offender  and  court  the  great  one, — that  damna- 
ble cowardice  by  which  we  banish  the  seduced,  aod 
half  admire  the  seducer ;  by  which,  in  defiance  of  all 
manliness  and  all  generosity,  we  punish  the  weak  and 
tempted,  and  let  tlje  tempter  go  free:: — by  all  these 
we  make  men  and  women  outcasts,  and  then  expect 
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ftflitt-  them   the.  Bublimest   graces   of   reverence   and 
resignation. 

■IJ.  The  message  of  the  Ohnrch  to  the  man  of  wealth. 

The  message  of  the  Church  contains  those  principles 
of  Life  which,  carried  out,  would,  and  hereafter  wilt, 
I  the  Divine  Order  of  Society.  The  revealed 
a  does  not  create  the  facta  of  our  humanity :  it 
simply  makes  them  known.  The  Gospel  did  not  make 
God  our  Father :  it  authoritatively  reveals  that  He  is 
so.  It  did  not  create  a  new  duty  of  loving  one 
another :  it  revealed  the  old  duty  which  existed  from 
eternity,  and  must  exist  as  long  as  humanity  is  human- 
ity. -It  was  "no  new  commandment,"  but  an  old 
commandment,  which  had  been  heard  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Church  of  God  is  that  living  body  of  men 
who  are  calied  by  Him  out  of  the  world,  not  to  be  the 
inventors  of  a  new  social  system,  but  to  exhibit  in  the- 
world,  by  word  and  life, — chiefly  by  life, — what  human- 
ity is,  was,  and  will  be,  in  the  Idea  of  God,  Now,  so 
far  as  the  social  economy  is  concerned,  the  revelations 
of  the  Church  will  coincide  with  the  discoveries  of  a 
Scieatiflc  Political  Economy,  political  Economy  dis- 
covers slowly  the  facts  of  the  immutable  laws  of  social 
well-being.  But  the  living  principles  of  those  laws, 
which  cause  them  to  be  obeyed,  Christianity  has 
revealed  to  loving  hearts  long  before.  The  spirit 
discovers  them  to  the  spirit.  iFor  instance,  Political 
Economy,  gazing  on  such  a  fact  as -this  of  civil  war, 
would  arrive  at  the  same  principles  which  the  Church 
arrives  at.  She,,  too,  would  say.  Not  selfishness,  but 
love'i;  Only  that,  she  anives  at  these  principles  by 
experience,  not    intuition ;    by   terrible   lessons,  not 
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revelation ;  by  revolutions,  wars,  and  famiQes,  not  by 
Bpiritual  impulses  of  chanty. 

And  so,  because  these  principles  were  eternally  trae 
in  humanity,  we  find  in  the  conduct  of  Abigail  towards 
David,  in  this  early  age,  not  explicitly,  but  implicitly, 
the  very  principles  which  the  Church  of  Christ  lias 
given  to  the  world;  and,  more,  the  veiy  principles 
which  a  sound  economy  would  sanction.  In  her  reply 
to  David  we  have  the  anticipation,  by  a  loving  heart, 
of  those  duties  which  selfish  prudence  must  have  taught 
at  last. 

.  1.  The  spiritual  dignity  of  man  as  man.  Eecollect 
David  was  the  poor  man ;  but  Abigail,  the  high-bom 
lady,  admits  his  worth :  "  The  Lord  will  certainly  make 
my  lord  a  sure  house ;  because  my  lord  fighteth  the 
battles  of  the  Lord,  and  evil  hath  not  been  found  in  thee 
all  thy  days."  Here  is  a  truth  revealed  to  that  age. 
Nabal's  day,  and  the  day  of  such  as  Nabal,  is  past ; 
another  power  is  rising  above  the  horizon.  David's 
cause  is  God's  cause.  Worth  does  not  mean  what  a 
man  is  worth, — -you  must  find  some  better  definition 
than  that. 

Now,  this  is  the  very  truth  revealed  in  the  Incar- 
nation. David,  Israel's  model  king,  —the  king  by  the 
grace  of  God,  not  by  the  conventional  rules  of  human 
choice,  —  is  a  shepherd's  son.  Christ,  the  king  who  is 
to  reign  over  our  regenerated  humanity,  is  humbly 
bom  — the  poor  woman's  Son.  That  is  the  Church's 
message  to  the  man  of  wealth ;  and  a  message  which, 
it  seems,  has  to  be  learned  afresh  in  every  age.  It 
was  new  to  Nabal.  It  was  new  to  the  men  of  the  age 
of  Christ.  In  His  day  they  were  offended  ua  Him, 
because  He  was  humbly  bom;    "'Is  not  this  the  car 
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peBter's  son?"  It  is  the  offence  now.  They  who 
retain  those  Buperatitioua  ideas  of  the  eternal  snpe^ 
riority  of  rank  and  wealth  have  the  first  principles 
of  the  Gospel  yet  to  learn.  How  can  they  believe 
in  the  Son  of  Mary?  They  may  honor  Hun  with  the 
lip;  they  deny  Him  in  Hie  brethren.  Whoever  iielpa 
to  keep  alive  that  ancient  lie  of  upper  and  lower,  rest- 
ing the  distinction  not  on  official  authority  or  personal 
worth,  but  on  wealth  and  title,  is  doing  his  part  to 
hinder  the  establishment  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Now,  the  Charch  of  Christ  proclaims  that  truth  im 
baptism.  vShe  speaks  of  a  kingdom  here  in  which  all 
are,  as  spirits,  equal.  She  reveals  a  feet.  She  does 
not  affect  to  create  the  fact.-  She  says,  not  hypothet- 
ically:  "This  child  may  be  the  child  of  God  if  pre- 
venient  grace  has  taken  place,  or  if  hereafter  he  shall 
have  certain  feelings  and  experiences ; "  nor,  "  Hereby 
i  create  this  child  magically,  by  supernatural  power,  in 
one  moment,  what  it  was  not  a  moment  before;"  hut 
she  says,  authoritatively :  I  pronounce  this  child  the 
child  of  God,  the  brother  of  Christ  the  First-bom,  the 
son  of  Him  who  has  taught  us  by  His  Son  to  call  Him 
owr  Father,  not  my  Father.  "Whatevter  that  child  may 
become  hereafter  in  fact,  ho  is  now,  by  right  of  creation 
and  redemption,  the  child  of  God.  Rich  or  poor, 
titled  or  untitled,  he  shares  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven. 

2.  The  second  truth  expressed  by  Abigail  was  the 
Law  of  sacrifice.  She  did  not  heal  the  grievance  with 
smooth  words.  Starving  men  are  not  to  be  pacified 
by  professions  of  good-will.  She  brought  her  two 
hnndred  loaves  (v.  18),  and  her  two  skins  of  wine,  hot 
five'  sheep  ready  dressed,  &c.     A  princely  provision  I 
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■  Tou  might  have  said  this  was:  waste  —  half  would 
iiave  been  enough.  But  the  truth  is,  liberality  is  a 
most  real  economy.  She  could  not  stand  there  calcu- 
lating the  smallest  possible  expense  at  which  the  affront 
might  be  wiped  out.  True  economy  is  to  pay  liberally 
and  fairly  for  faithful  service.  The  largest  charity  ia 
the  best  economy,  Nabal  had  had  a  faithful  servant. 
He  should  have  counted  no  expense  too  great  to  retain 
Tus  services,  instead  of  cheapening  and  depreciating 
them.  But  we  wrong  Abigail  if  we  call  this  economy 
or  calculation.  In  fact,  had  it  been  done  on  economi- 
cal principles,  it  would  have  failed.  Ten  times  this 
sum  from  Nabal  would  not  have  arrested  revenge. 
For  Nabal  it  was  too  late.  Concessions  extracted  by 
fear  only  provoke  exaction  further.  The  poor  know 
well  what  is  given  because  it  must  be  given,  and  what 
is  conceded  from  a  sense  of  justice.  They/eei  only 
what  is  real  David's  men  and  "David  felt  that  tliese 
were  not  the  gifts  of  a  sordid  calculation,  but  the  oifer- 
ings  of  a  generous  heart.  And  it  won  them— -thoir 
gratitude,  their  enthusiasm,  their  unfeigned  homage 

This  is  the  attractive  power  of  that  great  Law, 
whose  highest  Expression  was  the  Cross.  "  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me;"  Say  what  you 
will;  it  is  not  interest,  but  the  sight  of  noble  qualities 
and  true  sacrifice,  which  commands  the  devotion  of 
the  world.  Yea,  even  the  bandit  and  the  outcast  will 
bend  before  that,  as  before  a  Divine  thing.  In  one 
form  or  another  it  draws  all  men,  —  it  commands  all 
men. 

Now,  this  the  Church  proclaims  as  part  of  its  special 
message  to  the  rich.  It  says  that  the  Divine  Death 
was  a  Sacrifice.  .  It  declares  that  death  to  be  the  law 
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of  every  life  which  is  to  be  like  His.  It  says  that  the" 
LaWj  which  alone  can  interpret  the  mystery  of  life,  is 
the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  proclaims  the  law  of 
His  iife  to  have  been  this :  "  For  their  sakes  I  devote 
(sanctify)  -  Myself,  that  they  also  may  be  devoted 
through  the  Truth."  In  other  words,  the  Self-sacrifice 
of  the  Redeemer  was  to  be  the  living  principle  ard 
law  of  the  self-devotion  of  Hla  people.  It  asserts  that 
to  be  the  principle  which  alone  can  make  any  huroan 
life  a  true  life.  "  I  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  His  body's  sake, 
which  is  the  Church."  We  have  petrified  that  Sacrifice 
into  a  dead  theological  dogma,  about  the  exact  efficacy 
of  which  we  dispute  metaphysically,  and  charge  each 
other  with  heresy.  That  atonement  will  become  .  a 
living  truth  only  when  we  humbly  recognize  in  it  the 
eternal  fact  that  sacrifice  is  the  Law  of  life.  ■  The  very 
mockers  at  the  crucifixion  unwittingly  declared  the 
principle :  —  "  He  saved  others ;  Himself  He  cannot 
save."  Of  coarse.  How  could  He  save  Himself  who- 
had  to  save  others  ?  You  can  only  save  others  wheii 
you  have  ceased  to  think  of  saving  your  own  soul ; 
yon  can  only  bless  when  you  have  done  with  the 
pursuit  of  personal  happiness.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a.  soldier  who  saved  his  country  by  making  it  his  chief 
work  to  secure  himself?  And  was  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation  to  become  the  Saviour  by  contravening  that 
universal  law  of  Sacrifice,  or  by  obeying  it  ? 
■  Brother  men,  the  early  Church  gave  expression  to 
that  principle  of  sacrifice  in  a  very  touching  way. 
They  had  all  things  in  common.  "  Neither  said  any 
of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed 
was  his  own."     They  failed,  not  because  they  declared 
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that,  but  because  men  began  to  think  that  the  duty  of 
shaving  was  compulsory.  Thoy  proclaimed  principles 
which  were  unnatural,  inasmuch  as  they  set  aside  all 
personal  feelings,  which  are  part  of  our  nature  too; 
They  virtually  compelled  private  property  to  cease, 
because  he  who  retained  private  property  when  all 
were  giving  up  was  degraded,  and  hence- became  a 
hypocrite  and  liar,  like  Ananias.  But  let  us  not  lose 
the  truth  which  they  expressed  in  an  exaggerated 
way :  "  Neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the 
ihings  which  he  possessed  was  his  own,"  Property,  is 
jacred.  It  is  private  property ;  if  it  were  not,  it  could 
not  be  sacrificed.  If  it  were  to  be  shared  equally  by 
the  idle  and  the  industrious,  there  could  be  no  love  in 
giving.  Property  is  the  rich  man's  own.  Nabal  is 
/ight  in  saying,  My  bread,  my  water,  my  flesh.  But 
there  is  a  higher  Bight  which  says.  It  is  not  yours. 
And  that  voice  speaks  to  every  rich  man  in  one  way 
or  another,  according  as  he  is  selfish  or  unselfish : 
coming  as  a  voice  of  terror  or  a  voice  of  blessing.'  It 
came  to  Nabal  with  a  double  curse,  turning  his  heart 
into  atone  with  the  vision  of  the  danger  and  the  armed 
ranks  of  David's  avengers;  and  laying  on  David's  soul 
the  sin  of  intended  murder.  It  came  to  the  heart  of 
Abigail  with  a  double  blessing :  blessing  her  who  gave 
and  him  who  took.  To  the  spirit  of  the  Cross  alone 
we  look  as  the  Remedy  for  social  evils.  When  tlie 
people  of  this  great  country,  especially  the  rich,  shall 
have  been  touched  with  the  spirit  of  the  Cross  to  a 
largeness  of  sacrifice  of  which  they  have  not  dreamed 
as  yet,  there  will  be  an  atonement  between  the  Kighta 
of  Labor  and  the  Eights  of  Property. 
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3.'  The  last  part  of  the  Churcli's  message  to  the  man 
of  wealth  touches  the  matter  of  rightful  influence- 
Very  remarkable  is  the  demeanor  of  David  towards 
Nabal,  as  contrasted  with  hia  demeanor  towards  Abi- 
gail. In  the  one  case,  defiance,  and  a  haughty  self- 
assertion  of  equality;  in  the  other,  deference,  respect, 
and  the  most  eloquent  benediction.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, against  the  wealthy  class,  but  against  individualg 
of  the  class,  that  the  wrath  of  these  men  burned. 

See,  then,  the  folly  and  the  falsehood  of  the  senti- 
mental regret  that  there  is  no  ionger  any  reverence 
felt  towards  superiors.  There  is  reverence  to  supe- 
riors, if  only  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  superiors. 
Beverence  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  humanity, 
—  you  cannot  tear  it  out.  Civilization,  science,  prog- 
ress, only  change  its  direction;  they  do  not  weaken 
its  force.  If  it  no  longer  bows  before  crucifixes  and 
candles,  priests  and  relies,  it  is  not  extinguished  tow- 
ards what  is  truly  sacred  and  what  is  priestly  in  man. 
The  fiercest  revolt  against  false  authority  is  only  a 
step  towards  submission  to  rightful  authority.  Eman* 
cipation  from  false  lords  only  sets  the  heart  free  to 
honor  true  ones.  The  freeborn  David  will  not  do 
homage  to  Nabal.  "Well,  now  go  and  mourn  over  the 
degenerate  age  which  no  longer  feels  respect  for  that 
which  is  above  it.  But,  behold  —  David  has  found  a 
something  nobler  than  himself.  Feminine  charity  — 
sacrifice  and  justice — and  in  gratitude  and  profoundest 
respect  he  bows  to  that.  The  state  of  society  which  is 
coming  is  not  one  of  protection  and  dependence ;  nor 
one  of  mysterious  authority,  and  blind  obedience  to  it ; 
nor  one  in  which  any  class  shall  be  privileged  by  Divine 
right,  and  another  remain  in  perpetual  tutelage ;  but  it 
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is  one  in  whicli  nnselfiati  eerviees  and  personal  qualities 
will  command,  by  Divine  right,  gratitude  and  admiral 
tion,  and  secure  a  true  and  spivitua!  leadership. 

0 !  let  not  the  rich  misread  the  signs  of  the  times, 
or  mistake  their  brethren:  they  have  less  and  less 
respect  for  titles  and  riches,  for  vestments  and  eccle- 
siastical pretensions  ;  but  they  have  a  real  respect  for 
superior  knowledge  and  superior  goodness ;  they  listen 
like  children  to  those  whom  they  believe  to  know  a 
subject  better  than  themselves.  Let  those  who  know 
it  say  whether  there  is  not  something  inexpressibly 
touching,  and  even  humbling,  in  the  large,  hearty,  manly 
English  reverence  and  love  which  the  working-men 
show  towards  those  who  love  and  serve  them  truly; 
and  save  them  from  themselves  and  from  doing  wrong. 
See  how  David's  feelings  gush  forth  (v.  33) — "Blessed 
bo  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  which  sent  thee  this  day  to 
meet  me ;  and  blessed  be  thy  advice,  and  blessed  be 
thou  which  hast  kept  me  this  day  from  coming  to  shed 
blood,  and  from  avenging  myself  with  mine  own 
hand." 

The  rich  and  the  great  may  have  that  love,  if  they 
will. 

To  conclude.  Doubtless,  David  was  wrong;  he 
had  no  right  even  to  redress  wrongs  thus.  Patience 
was  his  divine  appointed  duty ;  and,  doubtless,  in  such 
circumstances  we  should  be  very  ready  to  preach 
siibmission,  and  to  blame  David.  Alas  I  we,  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  have  been  only  too  ready 
to  do  this :  for  three  long  centuries  we  have  taught 
submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  as  if  that  were  the 
only  text  in  Scripture  bearing  on  the  relations  between 
the  ruler,  and  the  ruled.     Rarely  have  we  dared  to 
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demand  of  the  powers  that  be,  justice  of  the  wealthy 
man,  and  of  the  titled,  duties.  We  have  produced  folios 
of  slavish  flattery  upon  the  Divine  Right  of  Power. 
Shame  on  us!  we  have' not  denounced  the  wrongs 
done  to  weakness :  and  yet,  for  one  text  in  the  Bible 
which  requires  submission  and  patience  from  the  poor, 
you  will  find  a  hundred  which  denounce  the  vices  of 
the  rich;  —  in  the  writings  of  the  noble  old  Jewish 
prophets,  that,  and  almost  tliat  only  ;  —  that  in  the  Old 
Testament,  with  a  deep  roll  of  words  that  sound  like 
Sinai  thunders;  and  that  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
words  leas  impassioned  and  more  calmly  terrible  frora 
the  apostles  and  their  Master;  —  and  woe  to  us,  in  the 
great  day  of  God,  if  we  have  been  the  sycophants  of 
the  rich,  instead  of  the  Eedressers  of  the  poor  man'a" 
wrongs:  —  woe  to  ns  if  we  have  been  tutoring  David 
into  respect  to  his  superior,  Nabal,  and  forgotten  that 
ijavid's  canse,  not  Nabal's,  is  the  cause  of  God  I 
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ioan  TiiL  .82,  —  "And  ye  shall  know  tlio  trnth,  and  the  ImiUi  shaU 
make  you  free." 

If  these  words  were  the  only  record  we  possessed 
of  the  Saviour's  teaching,  it  may  be  they  would  be 
insufficient  to  prove  His  personal  Deity ;  but  they 
would  be  enough  to  demonstrate  the  Divine  Character 
of  His  mission. 

Observe  the  greatness  of  the  aim,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  means. 

The  aim  was  to  make  all  men  free.  He  saw  around 
Him  servitude  in  every  form,  —  man  in  slavery  to  man, 
and  race  to  race  :  His  own  countrymen  in  bondage  to 
the  Romans,  —  slaves  both  of  Jewish  and  Roman 
masters,  frightfully  oppressed:  men  trembling  before 
priestcraft ;  and  those  who  were  politically  and  eccle- 
siastically free,  in  worse  bondage  still,  the  rich  and 
rulers  slaves  to  their  own  passions. 

Conscious  of  His  inward  Deity  and  of  His  Father's 
intentions.  He,  without  hurry,  without  the  excitement 
which  would  mark  the  mere  earthly  Liberator,  calmly 
said,  "  Ye  shall  be  free." 

See,  next,  the  peculiar  wisdom  of  the  means. 

(306) 
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The  craviDg  for  liberty,  was  not  new,  —  it  lies  deep 
in  human  nature.  Nor  was  the  promise  of  satisfying 
it  new.  Empirics,  charlatans,-  demagogues,  had  prom- 
ised, and  men  who  were  not  charlatans  nor  dema- 
gogues,  in  vain, 

1.  First,  they  had  tried  by  force.  Wherever  force  . 
lias  been  used  on  the  side  of  freedom,  we  honor  itf 
the  names  which  we  pronounce  in  boyhood  with 
enthusiasm  are  those  of  the  liberators  of  nations 
and  the  vindicators  of  liberty,  Israel  had  had  such : 
Joshua — the  Judges  —  Judas  Maccabfeus.  Had  the 
Son  of  God  willed  so  to  come,  even  on  human  data 
the  success  was  certain.  I  waive  the  truth  of  His 
inward  Deity;  of  His  miraculous  power ;  of  His  power 
to  summon  to  His  will  more  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels.  I  only  notice  now  that  men's  hearts  were  full 
of  Him;  ripe  for  revolt;  and  that  at  a  single  word  of 
His,  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  swords  would  have 
started  from  their  scabbards. 

But  had  He  so  come,  one  nation  might  have  gained  ■ 
liberty;  not  the  race  of  man:  moreover,  the  liberty 
would  only  have  been  independence  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror. 

Therefore  as  a  conquering  king  He  did  not  come, 

2.  Again,  it  might  have  been  attempted  by  a  legis- 
lative enactment.  Perhaps  only  once  has  this  been 
done  successfully,  and  by  a  single  effort.  "When  the 
names  of  conquerors  shall  have  been  forgotten,  and- 
modern  civilization  shall  have  become  obsolete, — wheu 
England's  shall  be  ancient  history,  one  act  of  hers  will 
be  remembered  as  a  record  of  her  greatness :  that  act 
by  which  in  costly  sacrifice  she  emancipated  her 
filaves. 
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Bjit  one  thing  Eug]ancl  coul4  Qot  '^o.  ,  She  qcrnlJ 
give  freedom  —  she  could  not  fit  for  freedoiHj  nqt 
make  it  lasting.  The  -stroke  of  a  monarch's  pen  ,wifl 
do  the  one— r the  discipline  of  ages  is  needed  for  the 
other.  Give  to-morrow  a  constitution  to  some  feeble 
Jfeistem  nation,  or  a  horde  of  aavagea,  and  in  h^f  ft 
P5Jitjiry  they  will  be  subjected  again. 

Therefore  the  Son  of  Man  did  not  come  to  fr§e  tho 
world  by  legislation. 

3.  It  might  be  done  by  civilization.  Civilization  does 
free  —  intellect  equalizes.  Every  step  of  civilization 
is  a  victory  over  some  lower  instinct.  But  civilization 
contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  a  fresh  servi- 
tude. Man  conquers  the  powers  of  nature,  and  be- 
comes in  turn  their  slave.  The  workman  is  in  bondage 
to  the  machinery  which  does  his  will,  —  his  hours,  his 
wages,,  his  personal  habits,  determined  by  it.  The  tich 
mau  fllla.his  house  with  luxuries,  and  OMinot  do  without 
them,  A  highly-civilized  community  is  a  very  specta- 
itle  of  servitude.  Man  is  .there  a  slave  to  dress,  to 
hours,  to  manners,  to  conventions,  to  etiquette- 
Things  contrived  to  make  his  life  more  easy  become 
bis  masters. 

Therefore  Jesus  did  not  talk  of  the  progress  of  tho 
spe^ieS)  nor  the  growth  of  civilization.  He  -did  not 
trust  the  world's  hope  of  liberty  to  a  right  division  of 
property.  But  he  freed  the  inner  man,  that  so  the 
outer  might  become  free  too.  "Ye  shall  know  the 
tnuth,  and  the  tndh  shall  make  you  free." 

I.  The  truth  that  liberates. 

n.  The  Kberty  which  truth  givea. 
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The  truth  which  Christ  taught  was  chiefly  on  these 
three  points  :  God — Man  —  ImmCrtality. 

1.  God.  Blot  out  the  thoiight  of  God,  a  Living 
Person,  and  life  becomes  mean,  existence  unmeaning, 
fhe  universe  dark ;  and  resolve  is  ]eft  without  a  stay, 
aspiration  and  duty  without  a  support. 

The  Son  exhibited  God  as  Love  ;  and  so  that  fearful 
Bondage  of  the  mind  to  the  necessity  of  Fate  was 
broken,  A  living  Lord  had  made  the  world; "and  its 
dark  and  unintelligible  mystery  meant  good,  not  evil. 
He  manifested  Him  as  a  spirit ;  and  if  so,  the  only 
worship  that  could  please  Him  must  be  a  spirit's  wor- 
ship. Not  by  sacrifices  is  God  pleased ;  nor  by 
dtoned  litanies  and  liturgies ;  nor  by  fawning  and  flat- 
fiery  ;  nor  is  His  wrath  bought  off  by  blood.  Thua 
was  the  chain  of  superstition  rent  asunder ;  for  super- 
stition is  wrong  views  of  God,  exaggerated  or  inade- 
quate, and  wrong  conceptions  of  the  way  to  please 
Hiin. 

.  And  so,  when  the  woilian  of  Samaria  brought  the 
conversation  to  that  old  ecclesiastical  question  ^bout 
consecrated  buildings,  whether  on  Mount  Gerizim  or 
on  Mount  Moriah  God  was  the  more  acceptably  adored, 
He  cut  the  whole  controversy  short  by  the  enunciation 
of  a  single  truth ;  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  &&y  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth." 

2,  Truth  respecting  man. 

We  are  a  mystery  to  ourselves.  Go  to  any  place 
where  the  nations  have  brought  together  their  wealth 
and  their  inventions,  and  before  the  victories  of  mind 
you  stand  in  reverence.  Then  stop  to  look  at  tha 
paasing  crowds  who   have  attained  that   civilization. 
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Think  of  their  low  aims,  their  mean  Jives,  their ,  con- 
formation only  a  little  higher  than  that  of  brute  creat 
urea,  and  a  painful  senge  of  degradation  Bteals  upon 
you.  So  great,  and  yet  so  mean  I  And  so  of  individ- 
uals. There  is  not  one  here  whose  feelings  have  not 
been  deeper  than  we  can  fathom ;  nor  one  who  would 
venture  to  tell  Out  to  his  brother  man  the  moan,  base 
thoughts  that  have  crossed  hia  heart  during  the  last 
hout.  Now,  this  riddle  He  solved.  He  looked  on  man 
as  fallen,  but  magnificent  in  his  ruin.  We,  catching 
that  thought  from  Him,  speak  as  He  spoke.  But  none 
that  were  bom  of  woman  ever  felt  this,  or  lived  this 
like  Him.  Beneath  the  vilest  outside  be  saw  that  — 
A  human  soui,  capable  of  endless  growth ;  and  hence 
He  treated  with  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
may  call  respect,  all  who  approached  Him ;  not 
because  they  were  titled  Eabbis,  or  rich  Pharisees, 
but  because  they  were  men. 

Here  was  a  germ  for  freedom.  It  is  not  the  shackle 
■m  the  wrist  that  constitutes  a  slave ;  but  the  loss 
of  self-respect  —  to  be  treated  as  degraded  till  he  feels 
degraded  —  to  be  subjected  to  the  lash  till  he  believes 
that  he  deserves  the  lash ;  and  liberty  is  to  suspect 
and  yet  reverence  self;  to  suspect  the  tendency 
which  leaves  us  ever  on  the  brink  of  fall ;  to  rever- 
eiice  that  within  us  which  is  alhed  to  God,  redeemed 
by  God  the  Son,  and  made  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Perhaps  we  have  seen  an  insect  or  reptile  impris 
oned  in  wood  or  stone.  How  it  got  there  is  unknown; 
how  the  particles  of  wood  in  years,  or  of  stone  in 
ages,  grew  round  it,  is  a  mystery;  but  not  a ^eater 
mystery  than  the  question  of  how  man  became .  iflca^ 
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grated  in  evil.  At  Is^t  the  day  of  emancipatiou 
corned  The  ase-stroke  waa  gis^en  ;  and  the  light  came 
in,  and  the  warmth ;  and  the  gauze  wings  expanded, 
Mid  the  eye  looked  bright;  and  the  living. Thing 
stepped  forth,  and  you  saw  that  there  was  not  ita 
home.     Ita  home  was  the  free  air  of  heaven. 

Christ  taught  that  truth  of  the  human  soul.  It  is 
not  io  its  right  place.  It  never  is  in  its  right  place  in 
the  dark  prison-house  of  sin.  Its  home  is  freedom, 
and  the  breath  of  (rod's  life.' 

3,  Truth  respecting  immortality. 

He  taught  that  this  life  is  not  all ;  that  it  is  only  a 
miserable  state  of  human  infancy.  He  taught  that  in 
words;  by  His  liie,  and  by  His  Resurrection. 

This,  again,  was  freedom.  If  there  be  a  faith  that 
cramps  and  enslaves  the  soul,  it  is  the  idea  that  this 
life  is  all.  If  there  be  one  that  expands  and  « 
it  is  the  thought  of  immortality ;  and  this,  o 
something  quite  distinct  from  the  selfish  desire  of 
happiness.  It  is  not  to  enjoy,  but  to  be,  that  we  long 
-for— to  enter  into  more  and  higher  life;  a  craving 
which  we  can  only  part  with  when  we  sink  below 
humanity,  and  forfeit  it. 

This  was  the  martyrs'  strength.  They  were  tor- 
tured, not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they  might 
attain  a  better  Resurrection.  In  that  hope,  and,  the 
fefiowledge  of  that  truth,  they  were  free  from  the  fear 
of  pain  and  death, 

II,  The  nature  of  the  liberty  which  truth  gives. 
1.  Political  freedom. 

It  was  our  work,  last  Sunday,  to  show  that  Chria- 
ddiiity  does  not  directly  interfere  with  political'  quea* 
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tions.  But  we  should  have  only  half  done  our  work, 
if- we' had  not  also  learned  that,  mediately  and  indi 
rectly,  it  must  influence  them.  Christ's  Gospel  did  not 
promise  political  freedom,  yet  it  gave  it :  more,  surely 
than  conqueror,  reformer,  patriot,  that  Gospel  will 
bring  about  a  true  liberty  at  last. 
,  This,  not  by  theories  nor  by  schemes  of  constitn- 
tions,  but  by  the  revelations  of  Truths.  God,  a 
Spirit ;  man,  His  child,  redeemed  and  sanctified.  Be- 
fore that  spiritual  equality,  all  distinctions  between 
peer  and  peasant,  monarch  and  laborer,  privileged  and 
unprivileged,  vanish.  A  better  man  or  a  wiaer  .man 
than  I  is  in  my  presence,  and  I  feel  it  a  mockery  to 
be  reminded  that  I  am  his  superior  in  rank. 

Let  U9  hold  that  truth ;  let  us  never  weary  of  pro- 
:laiming  it ;  and  the  truth  shall  make  us  free  at.  last, 
f   3.  Mental  independence. 

Slavery  is  that  which  cramps  powers.  The  worst 
slavery  is.  that  which  cramps  the  noblest  powers. 
Worse  therefore  than  he  who  manacles  the  hands 
and  feet  is  he  who  puts  fetters  on  the  mind,  and  pre- 
tends tti  demand  that  men  shall  think,  and  believe,  and 
feel,  thus  and  thus,  because  others  so  believed,  and 
thought,,  and  felt,  before. 

In  Judea,  life  was  become  a  set  of  forms,  and 
religion  a  congeries  of  traditions.'  One  living  Word 
feom  the  lips  of  Christ,  and  the  mind  of  the  world  was 
free. 

Later,  a  mountain  mass  of  superstition  had  gath- 
ered round  the  Church,  atom  by  atom,,  and  grain  by 
grain.  Men  said  that  the  soul  was  saved  by  doing  and 
believing  what  the  priesthood  taught.  The  heroes  of 
the  Eeformatioil  spoke.     They  said  the  soul  of  n^mis 
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aSV&A  by  tte  graee  of  God:  a^  more  credible  hypotlb 
esis.  Once  more  the  mind  of  the  World  Was  free  — 
add  free  by  truth. 

;  There  is  &  tendency  always  to  think,  in  the  mjtsBeB'; 
Jiiit  what  is  true,  but  what  .is  respectable,  correct, 
orthodox,  authorized,  —  that  we  aak.  It  cornea  partly 
from  cowardice ;  partly  from  indolence,  from  habit, 
from  imitation;  from  the  uncertainty  and  darkness 
of  all  tooral  truths,  and  the  dread  of  timid  minds  to 
plnnge  into  the  investigation  of  them.  Now,  truth 
known  and  believed  respecting  God  and  man  frees 
fi-om  this,  by  warning  of  individual  responsibility; 
]&at  responsibility  is  personal.  It  cannot  be  dele- 
gated to  ahotber,  and  thi-owti  off  upon  a  chtirbh: 
Before  God,  fees  to  &ce,  each  soul  mnst  stand,  to 
give  account. 

Do  not,  however,  confound  mental  independence 
with  mental  pride.  It  may,  it  ought  to  coexist  with 
the  deepest  humility.  For  that  mind  alone  is  free 
which,  ooDBcious  ever  of  its  own  feebleness,  feeling 
hourly  its  own  liability  to  err,  turning  thankfully  to 
light,  from  whatever  side  it  may  come,  does  yet  refuse 
to  give  up  that  right  with  which  God  lias  invested  it, 
or  to  abrogate  its  own  responsibility ;  and  so,  humbly, 
slid  even  awfully,  resolves  to  have  an  opinion,  a  judg- 
ment, a  decision,  of  its  own. 

8.  Superiority  to  temptation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  define  the  liberty  which  Christ 
promises  as  freedom  from  sin.  Many  circumstances 
will  exempt  from  sin  which  do  not  yet  confer  that 
liberty  "  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is."  Child- 
hood, paralysis,  ill-health,  the  impottjnce  of  old  age, 
laa^"  remove  the  Capacity  and  even  the  desire  of  trans- 
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greaeion;  but  the  child,  the  paralytic,  the  old  mam,  ate 
not  free  through  the  truth. 

Therefore,  to  this  definition  we  mast  add,  that  ope 
whom  Christ  liberates  is  free  by  his  own  will.  It  is 
not  that  he  would,  and  cannot ;  but  that  he  can,  and 
will  not.  Chriatian  liberty  is  right  will,  sustained  bj 
love,  and  made  firm  by  faith  in  Christ. 

This  may  be  seen  by  considering  the  opposite  of 
liberty  —  moral  bondage.  Go  to  the  intemperate  mat 
in  the  morning,  when  his  head  aches,  his  hand  trem 
bles,  his  throat  burns,  and  his  whole  frame  is  relaxefl 
and  unstrung:  he  is  ashamed,  hates  his  sin,  would  no* 
do  it.  Go  to  him  at  night,  when  the  power  of  habil 
is  on  him  like  a  spell,  and  he  obeys  the  mastery  of  hie 
craving.  He  can  use  the  language  of  Eom.  vii, : 
"  That  which  he  would,  he  does  not ;  but  the  evil  thai 
he  hates,  that  does  he."  Observe,  he  is  not  in  posses- 
sion pf  a  true  self.  It  is  not  he,  but  sin  which 
dwelieth  in  him,  that  does  it.  A  power  which  is  not 
himself,  which  is  not  he,  commands  him  against  him- 
pelf.     And  that  is  Slavery. 

.  This  is  a  gross  case,  but  in  every  more  refined 
instance  the  slavery  is  just  as  real.  Wherever  a  man 
would  fffld.  cannot,  there  is  servitude.  He  may  be 
unable  to  control  his  expenditure,  to  rouse  his  indo- 
lence, to  check  his  imagination.  Well,  he  is  not  free. 
He  may  boast,  as  the  Jews  did,  that  he  is  Abraham's 
son,  or  any  other  great  man's  son ;  that  he  belongB  to 
a  free  country ;  that  he  never  was  in  bondage  to  any 
man :  but  free  in  the  freedom  of  the  Son  he  is  not. 

4.  Superiority  to  fear. 

Fear  enslaves,  courage  liberates — and  that  always. 
Whatever  a  man  intensely  dreads,,  that  brings  hini  into 
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Hfilftlagej  if  it  be  abotfe  the  fear  of  G6d,  itndth^.r^v- 
etence  of  (iuty.  The  apprehenaion  of  pain,  the  fear  of 
d^atti,  the  dread  of  the  world'a  laugh,  of  poverty,  o( 
t^e  loas  of  reputation,  enslaves  alike. 

Ffoin  auch  fear  Christ  frees,  and  through  the  power 
of  the  truths  I  have  spoken.  He  who  lives  ia  tht 
liabitual  contemplation  of  immortality  cannot  b«i  il 
bondage  to  time,  or  enslaved  by  transitory  tempta 
tions.  I  do  not  say,  will  not.  "He  cannot  sin,"  Baitl  ■ 
the  Scripture,  while  that  faith  is  living.  He  who  feeTd 
his  soul's  dignity,  knowing  what  he  is,  and  who, 
redeemed  by  God  the  Son,  and  freed  by  God  the 
Spint,  cannot  cringe,  nor  pollute  himself,  nor  be 
mean.  He  who  aspires  to  gaze  undazzled  on  the  intol- 
erable brightness  of  that  One  before  whom  Israel 
veiled  their  faces,  will  scarcely  quail  before  any 
e^fhly  fear. 

This'is  not  picture-painting.  This  is  not  deolama- 
tioii.  These  are  things  that  have  been.  There  have 
been  men  on  this  earth  of  God's,  of  whom  it  was 
simply  true  that  it  was  easiet  to  turn  th'e  suQ  from  its 
c61li'se  than  them  i^om  the  patha  of  honor.  There 
hav^  been  men  like  John  the  Baptist,  who  could  spefdc 
the  truth  which  had  made  their  own  spirits  free,-  with 
the  axe  above  th^ir  neck.  Thefe  have  been  men^ 
redeemed  in  their  inmost  being  by  Christ,  on.  Whom 
tyPahts  add  mobs  have  done  their  worst;  but  when, 
like  Stephen,  the  stones  crashed  in  Upon  their  brain, 
or  when  their  flesh  hissed  and  crackled  in  the  flameSj 
were  calmly  superior  to  it  all.  The  power  of  evil  had 
hiid  its  shackles  on  the  flesh ,'  but  the  luind,  and  the 
sOid,  and  the  heart,  were  free. 

We  conclude  with  two  inferences  i 
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-->1,  To  cultivate  the  love  of  truth.  - 1  do  not  mean 
veracity;  that  ia  another  thing.  Veracity  is  the., cor- 
respondence between  a  proposition  and  a  m,m'a  be- 
lief. Truth  is  the  correspondence  of  the  proposition 
with  feet.  The  love  of  truth  is  the  love  of  realities : 
lUe.  determination  to  rest  upon  facts,  and  not  on 
semblances.  Take  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  habit  of  cultivating  truth  is  got.  Two  boys  see 
a  misshapen,  hideous  object,  in  the  dark.  One  goes 
up .  to-  the  cause  of  his  terror,  examines  it,  learns 
T^h^t  it.  is:  he  knows  the  truth,  and  the  truth  has 
made  him  free.  The  other  leaves  it  in  mystery  and 
unexplained  vagiieness,  and  is  a  slave  for  life  to  super- 
stitions and  indefinite  terrors.  Romance,  prettineas, 
"dim  reUgious  lights,"  awe  and  mystery  —  these  are 
not  the  atmosphere  of  Christ's  Gospel  of  liberty. 
Base  the  heart  on  facts.  The  truth  alone  can  make 
you-  free. 

2.  See  what  a  Christian  is.  Our  society  is  divided 
into  two  classes.  Those  who  are  daring,  inquisitive, 
but  restrained  by  no  reverence,  and  kept  back  by  little 
religion.  Those  who  may  be  called  religious:  but, 
with  all'  their  excellences,  we  cannot  help  feeling'  that 
the  elements  of  their  character  are.  feminine  rather 
than  masculine,  and  that  they  have  no  grasp  or  manly 
breadth,,  and  hold  on  feeling  rather  than  on  truth, 

.Now,  see  what  a  Christian  is,  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
Christ.  He  is  a  man  on  whose  clear  and  open  brow 
Gedhas  set  the  stamp  of  truth;  one  whose  very  eye 
bieMhR  bright  with  honor ;  In  whose  very  look  and 
beflring  y,Ou:m£^'  see  freedom,  manliness,  veracity:  a 
brave  man  —  a  fioble  man  —  frank,  generous, ,  true.; 
with,  it  may  be,  many,  faults :  —  whose  freedom  may 
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take  the  form  of  impetuosity  or  rashness  —  the  form 
of  meanness  never.  Young  Men !  if  you  have  been 
deterred  from  religion  hy  its  apparent  feebleness  and 
narrowness,  remember  —  It  ia  a  manly  thing  to  be  a 
Chiistian. 
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THE    KINGDOM    OF    THE    TRUTH 


JOHHxviii.  37.  —  "  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  a  Mng  then! 
Jesua  answered.  Thou  aayest  that  I  am  a  king.  .  To  this  end  was  1 
bora,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  liiDrli],  that  I  should  bear  nit- 
luBs  unto  the  truth,    Evecj  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 


The  Church  is  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and 
the  whole  fahrio  of  the  Christian  Behgion  rests  on  the 
monarchy  of  Christ.  The  Hebrew  prisoner  who  stood 
before  the  Roman  Judge  claimed  to  be  the  King  of 
men,  and  eighteen  centuries  have  only  verified  His 
claim.  There  is  not  a  man  bearing  the  Christian 
name  who  does  not,  in  one  form  or  another,  acknowl- 
edge Him  to  be  the  Sovereign  of  his  soul. 

The  question  therefore  at  once  suggests  itself —  On 
what  title  does  this  claim  rest  ? 

Besides  the  title  on  which  the  Messiah  grounded 
His  pretensions  to  be  the  Ruler  of  a  kingdom,  three 
are  conceivable.  The  title  of  force ;  the  title  of  pre- 
scriptive authority;  or  the  title  of  incontrovertible 
reasoning. 

Had  the  Messiah  founded  Hia  kingdom  upon  the 
basis  of  Force,  He  would  have  simply  been  a  rival 
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6f-th&  O^sars.  The  imperial  power  of  Borne  roated 
on  that  Principle.  This  waa  all  that  Pilate  meant  at 
first  b J  the  question,  "  Art  thou  a  king  1"  As  a  Ro- 
man he  had  no  other  conception  of  rule.  Right  well 
had  Rome  fulfilled  her  miesion  as  the  iron  kingdom, 
which  was  to  command  by  strength,  and  give  to  the 
world  the  principles  of  Law.  But  that  kingdom  was 
wasting  when  these  words  were  spoken.  For  seven 
hundred  years  had  the  Empire  been  bnilding  itself  up. 
It  gave  .way,  at  last,  and  was  crumbled  into  fragments 
by  its  own  ponderous  massiveness.  To  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet  Daniel,  miry  clay  had  mixed 
with'*he  kingdom  of  iron,  and  the  softer  nations  which 
hssd-  been  absorbed  into  it  broke  down  its  once  invin- 
cible strength,  by  corrupting  and  enervating  its  citi- 
zens: the  conquerors  of  the  world  dropped  the  sword 
froMia  grasp  grown  nerveless.  The  Empire  of  strength 
waa  passing  away ;  for  no  kingdom  founded  on  force- 
is  destined  to  permanence.  "  They  that  taJce  tiie 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 

■Before  Pontins  Pilate,  .Christ  distinctly  disclaimed 
this  'Right  of  I'orce,-  a&  the  foundation  of  His  sover- 
eignty. "  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
would  my  servants  fight :  but  nbw  is  my  kingdom  not 
frohilienoa"  (v.  36}.. 

i^©;aest  oonceivable  b^s  of  a  universal  kingdom; 
i^  ipresoj'iptive  autliority..  The  scribes  and  priefsts' 
who  waited  outside  for  their  victim  conceived  oi^  such 
a^  kingdom.  They  had  indeed  already  an  ecclesiastical 
kingdom  which  dated  back  far  beyond  the  origin  of 
Eame.  They  claimed  to  rule  on  a  title  such  as  this — ■, 
"«lt'ia' -(^rritten."  But  neither,  on  this  title  did  the.  Sa>- 
tiddr'&OHid  his.  elaim»     He  spoke   lightiy  of  inatitiK 
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tioDS  which  were  venerable  from  age.  He  contravenod 
opinions  which  were  gray  with  the  hoar  of  ages..  It 
may  be  that  at  times  He  defended  Himself  on  the  au 
thority  of  Moses,  by  showing  that  what  He  taught  waa 
not  in  opposition  to  Moses ;  but  it  is  observable ,  that 
He  never  rested  His  claims  as  a  Teacher,  or  as  tho 
Messiah,  on  that  foundation.  The  scribes  fell  back  oe 
this  —  "  It  has  been  said : "  or, "  It  is  written,"  Christ 
taught,  as  the  men  of  His  day  remarked,  on  an  author- 
ity very  different  from  that  of  the  scribes.  Not  even 
on  His  own  authority.  He  did  not  claim  that  His  words 
should  be  recognized  because  He  said  them ;  but  be- 
cause they  were  true.  "  If  I  say  the  truth,  why  do  ye 
not  believe  Me?"  Prescription  —  personal  authority 
— these  were  not  His  basis  of  a  kingdom. 

One  more  possible  title  remains.  He  might  have 
claimed  to  rule  over  men  -on  the  ground  of  incontro- 
vertible demonstration  of  His  principles.  This  was 
the.  ground  taken  by  every  philosopher  who  was  the 
founder  of  a  sect.  Apparently,  after  the  failure  of 
his  ifirst  guess,  Pilate  thougbt  in  the  second  surmise 
thai?. this  was  what  Jesus  meant  by  calling  Himself  a 
king.  When  he.  heard  of  a  kingdom,  he  thought  he 
had  before  him  a  rival  of  Gjesar ;  but  when  truth  was 
named,  he  seems  to  have  fancied  that  he  was  called 
to  try  a  rival  of  the  philosophers :  some  new  candidate 
for  a  system ;  some  new  pretender  of  a  truth  wl^ich 
was  to.  dethrone  its  rival  systems. 

This,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  bitter  question, 
■  :What  is  Truth?"  For  the  history,  of  opinion  .in 
those  days  -ivae  like  the  history  of  opmion  in  our. own. 
religions  against  religions,  philosophies  against  philoso- 
phies ;  religion  and  philosophy  opposed  to  oneianother; 
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tbe  opinion  of  to-day  dethroned  by  the  opinion  of  to* 
morrow;  the  heterodoxy  of'  this  age  reckoned'  the  pr- 
thodoxy  of  the  succeeding  one.  And  Pilate,  feeling 
the  vainness  and  the  presumption  of  these  pretensions, 
having  lived  to  see  feilure  after  iailure  of  systems 
whi'jh  pretended  to  teach  That  which  is,  smiled  bitterly 
i&  the  enthnsiast  who  again  asserted  confidently  hia 
cldms  to  have  discovered  the  indiscoverahle.  -  There 
broke  from  his  lips  a  bitter,  half-sarcastic,  halfsad. ex- 
clamation of  hopeless  scepticism  —  "  What  is  Truth;?  " 

And,  indeed,  had  the  Redeemer  claimed  this,  —  to 
overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the  Porch  and  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  to  enthrone  Christianity  as  a  Philosophy  of 
Life'  upon  their  ruins  by  argument, — that  sceptical  cry 
would  have  been  not  ill-timed. 

In  these  three  ways  have  men  attempted  the  IVopa- 
gation  of  the  GospeL  By  force,  when  the  Church  ruled 
by  "persecution ;  by  prescriptive  authority,  when  she 
claimed.  infeHibility,  or  any  modification  of  infallibility, 
in  the  Popery  of  Home,  or  the  Popery  of  the  pulpit ; 
IjyEieasoning,  in  the  age  qf  "evidences,"  when  eho 
only  asked  to  have  her  -proofs  brought  forward  and 
caln^  heard,  pledged  heTself  to  rule  the  world  by  the 
conviction  of  the  understanding,  and  laid  the  foUnda- 
tidns  of  rationalism  deep  and  broad.  Let  us  hear  the 
claimofthe  King  Himself.  H;e  rested  Hia  royal,  tights 
on  His  testimony  to- the. .Truth,  -"Thou  sayest,  for  1 
am- a  king  (correctei  translation);  to  this  end  was  I 
bosn,  to  beai*  witness  to  the  truth."  The  mode  in 
which  the  subjects: of  the  kingdom  were  brought  be- 
neath his  sway  was.  by  assimilation.  "  Every  one  that 
is-  of  the  Truth  heareth  my  voice."  These,  then,  are 
Qpr  points; ; 
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■L  'The  basis  of  the  kingly  rule  of  Christ 
'IT, -The  qualificatioHS  of  the  subjects  of  the  king 
(iota. 

I.  The  basis  of  the  kingly  rule  of  Christ. 

Christ  is  a  king  in  virtue  of  His  being  a  witness  tc 
the  truth.  Thou  sayeat  right.  To  tliia  end  ivae  I 
bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that 
I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth." 

Truth  is  used  here  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  reality ; 
— ^for  "truth"  substitute  reality,  and  it  will  become 
niai"©  intelligible.  For  "the  truth"  is.  an  ambiguous 
exptession,  limited  in  its  application,  meaning  often 
nothing  more  than  a  theological  creed,  or  a  few  dogJ 
mas  of  a  creed  which  this  ot'  that  party  have  agreed' 
tO'  Bail  "  the  truth."  It  would  indeed  fiitter  down  the 
majesty  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  to  say  that  He  was  a 
witoesff  for  t^e  truth  of  any  number  of  Ideological 
dogtoa^i  Himself,  His  Life,  were  a  witness  to  Truth 
imthe  sense  of  Reality.  The  realities  of  Life^the  re- 
ali'eied'  of  the  universe — to  these  his  every  act  ajid  word- 
ba»e  testimony.  He  was  as  much  a  witness  to  the 
truth' ^f  the  purity  of  domestic  life,  aa  to  the  truth  of' 
1^8  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  to  the  truth  of  Good-' 
n^ds  being  identical  wi*h  greaitaesa,  as  much  as  to  the 
d&6toiB  of  the  5'rinity;  and  more; -^  His  mihd  cof- 
reSponddd  with  Reality  aS  the  dial  With  the  suti. 

AgaiU;  in  being  A  witness  to  Reality,  we  are  to  ttii^ 
dsrsfand' soiriething  very  much  deeper  than  the  stat©. 
meht  that  He  spoke  truly.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  truthfulness  and  mere  veracity.  Veracity  imi: 
plies  a  correspondence  between  words  and  thoughts- 
truthfulness,  a  correspondence  between  thoughts  »tttl' 
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realities.  To  bfe  veracious,  it  is  only  necessary  that  a 
man  give  utterance  to  his  convictions ;  to  be  true, 
it  'is  needfnl  that  his  convictions  have  affinity  with 
Fact. 

•  Let  US  take  some  iUuetrationa  of  this  distinction. 
The  -Prophet  tells  of  men  who  put  sweet  for  bitter, 
and  .bitter  for  sweet;  who  called  good  evil,  and  evil 
good :  yet  these  were  veracious  men ;  for  to  them  evil 
ioow  good,  and  bitter  was  sweet.  There  was  a  cor- 
respondence between  their  opinions  and  their  words : 
this  was  veracity.  But  there  was  no  correspondence 
between  their  opinions  and  eternal  Fact:  this  was 
untruthfulness.  They  spoke  their  opinions  truly,  but 
their  opinions  were  not  true.  The  Pharisees  in  the 
time  of  Christ  were  men  of  veracity.  What  they 
thought  they  said.  They  thought  that  Christ  was  an 
impostor.  They  beheved  that  to  tithe  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin,  was  as  acceptable  to  God  as  to  be  just,  and 
merciful,  and  true.  It  was  their  conviction  that  they 
were  immeasurably  better  than  publicans  and  profli- 
gates: yet,  veracious  as  they  were,  the  title  perpet- 
ually affixed  to  them  is,  "  Ye  hypocrites."  The  life 
they  led,  bping  a  felse  hfe,  is  called,  in  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  Apostle  John,  a  he. 

If  a  man  speak  a  careless  slander  against  another, 
believing  it,  he  has  not  sinned  against  veracity;  but 
the  carelessness  which  has  led  him  into  so  grave  an 
error  effectually  bars  his  claim  to  clear  truthfdlness. 
He  is  a  veracious  witness,  but  not  a  true  one.  Or. 
a  man  may  have  taken  up  second-hand,  indolently, 
religious  views  —  may  beheve  them  —  defend  them 
vehemently,  —  Is  he  a  man  of  truth  ?  Has  he  howeil 
before  the  majesty  of  truth  with  that  patient,  revet- 
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enl^al'  kumbleaess  which  ia  the  mark  of  thoea'  who 
love  her  ? 

■Imagination  lias  pictured  to  itself  a  domain  iii  which 
every  one  who  enters  should  be  compeUed  to  epeak 
oaly  what  he  thought,  and  pleaaed  itself  by  calling 
si^eh  domain  the  Palace  of  Truth.  A  palace  ti  we- 
raeity,  if  you  will;  but  no  temple  of  the  Trutu : -« a 
place  where  every  one  would  be  at  liberty  to  utter  his 
own  crude  unrealities, — to  bring  forth  his  delusions, 
DQistakes,. half-formed,  hasty  judgments:  where  the  de- 
praved ear  would  reckon  discord  harmony,  and  the 
depraved  eye  mistake  color ;  the  depraved  moral  taste 
take  Herod  or  Tiberias  for  a  king,  and  shout  beneath 
the  Redeemer's  Cross,  "  Himself  He  cannot  save."  A 
temple  of ,  the  Truth?  Nay,  only  a  palace  echoing 
■with  veracious  felsehooda — a  Babel  of  confused  sounds, 
ia  which,  egotism  would  rival  egotism,  and  truth  would 
be  each  man's  own  lie,  Far,  fitr  more  ia  implied  he^re 
thaiD  the  Son  of  Man  spoke  veraciously,  in  saying  that 
He  was  a  "Witness  to  the  Truth. 

Aigain,  Tshen  it  is  said  that  He  was  a  Witness  to  the 
TpuUi,  it  is  implied  that  His  very  Being,  here,  mani- 
f^tfid  to  the  world  Divine  realities.  Human  nature  ia 
but  meant  to  be  a  witness  to  the  Divine ;  the  true  Hm. 
ip^jyty  is  a  manifestation,  or  reflection,  of  God.  And 
that  is  Divine  Humanity  in  which  the  Humanity  is  a 
perfect  representation  of  the  Divine.  "  "We  behold,'' 
B^^  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  in  Christ,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
glary  of  the  Lord."  And,  to  borrow  and  cari^  on 
the  metaphor,  the  difference  between  Christ  and  other 
men  is  this :  they  are  imperfect  reflections,  He  a  per- 
fect one,,  pf. God. 

There  are  miirors'  which  are'  concave,  which  mag^ 
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isfy-'  flip-  tiling  that  ihey  r^ect :  tbere  are  mirrotft 
cOTivox,  which  diminish  it.  And  we  in  like  manner 
represent  the  Divine  in  a  ftilse,  distorted  way :  fi-ag- 
meuta  of  truth  torn  out  of  connoctipn,  snatches  of 
Imrmony  joined  without  unity.  We  exaggerate  and 
diminish  till  all  becomes  untrue.  We  bring  forth  our 
own  fancies,  our  own  idiosyncrasies^  ■  our  own  "mag- 
inations,  and   the  image   of  God   can  be  no  longer 


In  One  alone  has  the  Divine  been  so  blended  with 
the  Human,  that,  as  the  ocean  mirrors  every  star  and 
every  tint  of  blue  upon  the  sky,  so  was  the  earthly 
>Lifeiof  Christ  the  Life  of  God  on  earth. 

Now,  observe  that  the  perfection  of  Humanity  con- 
sists- in  faithful  imitation  of,  or  witness  borne  to,  the 
Mind  and  Life  of  God:  Whoever  htia  studied  and  un- 
derstood the  Life  of  Christ,  will  have  remarlred,  not 
without  surprise,  that  the  whole  principle  of  His  exist- 
ence was  the  habit  of  unceasing  imitation.  Listen  to 
a  few  instances  of  this : 

"The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  that 
which  He  seeth  the  Father  do."  —  "The  words  which 
1  speak,  I  speak  not  of  myself;  but  the  Father  which 
is  with  me.  He  doeth  the  works."  Do  we  relhember 
the'  strange  and  starthng  principle  on  which  He  3a- 
fends  His  infraclaon  of  the  literal,  legal  Sabbath? 
"  My  Father  worteth  hitherto,  and  I  work."  God  the 
Father  works  all  the  Sabbath-day.  So  may  Man,  His 
Son.  Do  we  recollect  the  ground  on  which  He  en- 
forces forgiveness  of  injuries?  A  strange  ground, 
surely,  which  would  never  have  occurred  except  to 
One  whose  life  was  habitual  imitation.  "  Love  your 
eneniies  i  db  good  to  them  that  hate  y6u,  and  pray  fbt 
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tkem  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  youj 
that' ye  may  be  the  children  of  (that  is,  resemble)  your 
iJather ....  for  He  sendeth  His  rain  upon  the  just  and 
upon  the  unjust." 

This,  then,  ia  Man's— this  was  the  Son  of  Man's — 
relation  to  the'  Truth.  Man  ia  but  a  learner,  —  a  de- 
vout recipient  of  a  revelation;  —  here  to  Hsten  with 
open  ear  devoutly  for  that  which  he  shall  hear ;  to 
gaze  and  watch  for  that  which  he  shaU  see.  Man  can 
do  no  more.  He  cannot  create  Truth :  he  can  only 
bear  witness  to  it.  He  has  no  proud  right  of  private 
judgment :  he  can  only  listen  and  report  that  which 
is  in  the  universe.  If  he  does  not  repeat  and  witness 
to  that,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  and  forthwith  ceaseth 
to  be  true.  He  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it,  because 
he  creates  it.  Each  man  in  his  vocation  is  in  the 
world  to  do  this.  As  truly  £ts  it  was  said  by  Christ, 
may  it  be  said  by  each  of  us,  even  by  those  from 
.whose  trades  and  professions  it  seems  most  alien,  "  To 
this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
Tj^prld,  to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth." 

.The  architect  is  here  to  be  a  witness.  He  succeeds 
only  so.  fitr  as  he  is  a  witness,  and  a  true  one.  The 
lines  and  curveSj'the  aeantlms'on  his  column,  the  pro- 
.portions,  all  are  successful .  and  beautiful  only  so  fer  as 
they  are  true;  the  report  of  an  eye  which  has  lain 
open  to  God's  world.  K  he  bmld  his  hglithonso  to 
resistthe  storm,  the  law  of  imitation  bids  him  biiild 
it  after  the  shape  of  the  spreading  oak,  which  has 
defied  the  tempest.  If  man  construct  the  ship  which 
is  to  cleave  the  waters,,  calculation  or  imitation  builds 
it  on  the  model  upon  which  the  Eternal  Wisdom  has 
already  constructed  the  fish's  form.     The  artist  is  a 
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Witness  to  tLe  truth ,  or  he  will  never  attain  the  beau-^ 
tiftil  So  13  the  agriculturist ,  or  he  will  never  reap  a 
harvest  So  is  the  statesman  —  building,  up  a  nation's 
pohty  on  the  pnnciples  which  hme  has  proved  true  — 
or  elae  ill  his  work  crumblefa  down  in  revolution:  for 
national  revolution  is  only  the  Divine  Rejection, 
Blainped  on  the  social  falsehood,  which  cannot  stand. 
In  every  department  of  life,  man  must  work  truly  — n 
as  a  witness.  He  is  bom  for  that  —  nothing  else;  and 
nothing  else  can  he  do.  Man,  the  Son,  can  do  cothr-' 
ing  of  Himself,  bat  that  which  He  seeth  God,  the 
Father,  do. 

This  was  the  Saviour's  title  to  be  a- King;  and  His 
kingdom  formed  itself  upon  this  law :  "  Every  one  that, 
is  of  the  Truth  hearetii  my  voice ; "  that  Eternal  laws 
which  makes  Truth  assimilate  all  that  is  congenial  to 
iteelf.  Truth  is  like  life  ;  whatever  lives  absorbs  into 
itself  all  that  is  congenial.  The  leaf  that  trembles  in 
the  wind  assimilates  the  light  of  heaven  to  make  its 
color  and  the  sap  of  the  parent  stem — innumerable 
influences  from  heaven,  and  earth,  and  air,  to  make  up 
its  beautiful  being. 

So  grew  the  Church  of  Christ ;  ronnd  Him  as  a  een^ 
tre,  attracted  by  the  truth,  all  that  had  in  it  harmony 
with  His  Divine  Life  and  words  grew  to  Him  (by^ 
gradual  accretions) :  clung  to  Him  aa  the  iron  to  the 
magnet.  All  that,  were  of  His  Spirit  believed;  all 
(liat  had  in  them  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  were  attracted 
to  His  Cross.  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me." 

He  taught  not  by  elaborate  trains  of  argument,  like 
a  scribe  or  a  philosopher.  He  uttered  His  truths 
ratheir  asjietached  intuitions,  .recognized  by  intuition, 
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ta*  fee  judged  only  by  being .  felt.  For  -Batance  — 
'^Elesaed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  sjiall  see 
Godi"  — "It  is  more  bleased  to  give  than  to  receive." 
"Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  perae- 
oute  you,"  Prove  that — by  force,  by  authority;  by 
argument — you  cannot.  It  suffices  thai  a  man  reply, 
'.'^Itis  not  ao  to  me  :  it  is  more  blessed  to  receive  than 
it  is  to  give."  Tou  have  no  reply :  if  he  be  not  of 
the  truth,  you  cannot  make  him  hear  Christ's  voice. 
The  truth  of  Christ  is  true  fco  the  unselfish  —  a  false- 
hood to  the  seifieh.  ..They  that  ars  of  the  truth,  like 
Him,  hear  His  voice :  and  if  you  ask  the  Christian's 
proof  of  the  truth  of  such  things,  he  has  no  other 
than  this, —  It  is  true  to  me,  as  any  other  intuitive 
tnith  is  true ;  equals  are  equal,  because  my  mind  is  so 
constituted  that  they  seem  so  perforce.  Purity  is 
Ifood,  because  my  heart  is  so  made  that  it  feels  it  to 
be  good- 
Brother  men,  the  truer  you  are,  the  humbler,  the 
nobler,  the  more  will  you  feel  Christ  to  be  your  King. 
Tou  may  be  very  little  able  to  prove  the  Eing's  Divine 
genealogy,  or  to  appreciate  those  claims  to  your  alle- 
giftlioe  which  arise  out  of  His  Eternal  generation ; 
but  He  will  be  your  Sovereign  and  your  Lord  by  that 
affinity  of  character  which  compels  you  to  acknowl- 
edg3  His  words  and  life  to  be  Divine,  "He  that 
teceiveth  his  testimony,  hath  set  to  his  seal  that  Ood 
is  true." 

11.  We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  qualification 
of  the  sabjects  of  the  Empire  of  the  Truth.  ,  Who  are 
they  that  are  of  the  Truth  ? 

I.  The  first  qualification,  is  to  he  true  :  "He  thatw 
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fif^jlibe'-ttutli  hearetbi.my  Toi-ce,"  .Truth  lies  in  charac- 
te-n  Christ  did  not  simply  speale  truth :  He  wjos  truth ; 
firjxtli  throTigh,  and  through  ;  foir  truth  is  a  thing,  not 
pf^  words,  but  of  Lifa  and  Being.  None  but  a  Spirit 
can  be  true. 

,1'or  example.  The  friends  of  J«b  spoko  words  of 
truth.  Scarcely  a  masim  which  they  tittered  coald 
he  impugned :  cold,  hard,  thooJogioal  verities  ;■  hut 
verities  out  of  place  —  in  that,  place  cruel  and  untrue. 
Job  apoke  many  Words  not  strictly  aocurate — 'hasty, 
impetuous,  blundering,  wrong ;  but  the  whirlwind 
oaaje,  and  before  the  Voice  of  God  the  veracious 
faiaehoods  were  swept  into  endless  nothingness  ^rrtho 
true  man,  wrong,  perplexed,  in  verbal  error,  stood 
firUQ.  He  was  true,  though  his  sentences  were  nqt  j 
turi^ed  to  the  truth  as  the  sunflower  to  the  sun, — as  the 
dtiTkeped  plant,  imprisoned  in  the  vault,  turns  towards 
the  light,  —  struggling  to  solve  the  fearful  enigma  of 
his  existence. 

,,Job  was  a  servant  of  the  truth,  being  true  inicharr 
ftptttr. 

2, ,  The  next  qualification  is  integrity.  But,  by  integ- 
rity I  <i*>  iiot  mean  simply  sincerity  or  honesty ;  integ- 
r.ity  rather  ^^cording  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
its,  derivation  interprets  it —  entirenesa,  wholeneaa> 
soundness ;  that  which  Christ  ,ineans  when  he ,  b&^s, 
*' If  thine  eye  be  single  or  sound,  thy  whole  body  shall 
be  fijH  pf  hght." 

This  integrity  extends  through  the  entireness  or 
wholeness  of  the  character.  It  is  found  in  small  mstf 
t^r3  ^  well  as  great ;  for  the  allegiance  of  the  sobI  to 
tj-uth  is  tested  by  small  things  rather  than  ,.by  thos^ 
wljigh  are  more  important     The;re  is  many  a  m^  who 
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Wffltdct.  lose  Ma  life  ratlaer.'than  peijurs' himself- in  a 
^oart.  of  jaatice,  whose  life  is  yet  a  tissue  of  small 
insincerities.  We  think  that  we  hate  falsehood  when 
we  are  only  hating.. the  conaequencea  of  falsehood. 
"We  resent  hypocrisy,  and  treachery,  and  calumny,  not 
becausei  they  are  untrue,  but  because  they  harm  us. 
We  hate  the  false  calumny,  but  we  are  half  pleased 
with  the  false  praise.  It  is  evidently  not  the  element 
of  I  untruth  here  that  is  displeasing,  but  the  element  of 
harmfulness.  ■  Now,  he  is  a  man.  of  integrity  who  bates 
uatruth  as  untruth;  who  resents  the  smooth  and  pol- 
ished ialaehood  of  society,  which  does  no  harm  j  'who 
turns  in  indignation  from  the  glittering,  whitened  lie 
of  sepulchral  Pharisaism,  which  injures  no  one.  Integ- 
rity recoils  from  deceptions  which  men  would  almost 
smile'  to  hear  called  deception.  To  a  moral,  pure 
miad',  the  artifices  in  every  department  of  life  are 
painful ;  the  stained  wood,  which  passes  for  a  more 
firm  and  costly  material  in  a  building,  and. deceives  the 
eye,  by  seeming  what  it  is  not,  marble  ;  the  painting 
which  is  intended  to  be  taken  for  a  reality ;  the  gilding 
whieh  is  meant  to  pass  for  gold;  and  the  glass  which 
h  Wdra  to  look  like  jewels:  for  there  is  a  moral  feeling 
aad  '»■  trnthfiitnesa  in  architecture,  in  painting^  and  in 
dress,  as  well  as  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the  senate, 
itnd  in  the  judgment-hall. 

'  "These  are  trifles/'  Yesj  these  are  trifles;  but  it 
is  just  these  trifles  which  go  to  the  formation  of  char- 
aetefi  '  He  that  is  habituated  to  deceptions  and  artifi- 
cialities in  trifles,  will  try  in  vain  to  be  true  in  matters 
of  finportance ;  for  truth  is  a  thing  of  habit  rather 
than-of  will.  You  cannot,  in  any  given  case,  by  any 
8Hdd6B''aftd  .single  efibrt,  will  to  be  true,  if  the  habii 
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^.■J-GHJ?  life  has  been,  insincerity.  And  it  is  a  fearful 
jjaestion, .  aB<i  a  difficult  one,  how  all  these  things,  *he 
atmosphere  which  we  breathe  in  our  daily  life,  may  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  the  power  of  becoming  a  eer- 
tajit  of  the  truth.  Life  becomes  fictitious,  and  it  jrasaea 
into  religion,  till  our  very  religion  bases  itself  upon  a 
figment  too.  We  are  not  righteous,  but  we  expect 
God  to  make  believe  that  we  are  righteous,  in  virtue 
of  some  peculiar  doctrines  which  we  hold;  aM  so'oHr 
very  righteousness  becomes  the  fictitious  righteOUSt 
pess  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  instead  of  the  right- 
eousness which  is  by  faith,  the  righteousness  of  those 
who  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  of  the' truth, 

3,  Once  more.  He  is  qualified  to  be  the  sntgect  of 
the  king  who  does  the  truth.  Christianity  joins  two 
things  inseparably  together —  acting  truly,  and  ■  pei^ 
ceiving  truly.  Every  day  the  eternal  nature  of  that 
principle  becomes  more  certain.  If  any  man  wiH  d© 
Hie  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of 'God.. 

'  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  feeling  from;  acts- 
ingij  ■  to  'havfe  '  learnt  to  feel  ■  rightly  without,  acting 
rightly.  It  is  a  danger  to  which,  in  a  refined  anj  pOl. 
ished  age,  we  are  peculiarly  exposed.  The  romance', 
the  poem>  'and  the  sermon,  teach  us  how  to  feel..  Oor 
feeliiigs  are  delicately  correct.  But  the  danger^  ih 
tHib  :■  ^feeling  is  given  to  lead  to  action ;  if  feeling  be 
suffered  to  awake  without  passing  into  duty,  the  chap 
acter  becomes  untrue.  When  the  emergency  for  real 
action  comes,  the  feehng  isj  as  usual,  produced-;-  ibnt^ 
accustomed  as  it  is  to  rise  in  fictitious  circumstances 
■wifbhout  action,  neither  will-  it  lead  on  to  action  in  the 
realiroaes;:  -"We   pity  ■■*ffTe!tchedneas,''aiid  shun  tho 
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ixi%«tehed.^'  i  We  uttsr  sentimfeBts  just,  ■  bofierable 
refined,  lofty,  —  but,  somehow,  when  a  trath  presenia 
^teeirin  tlie  shape  of  a  duty,  we  are  imable  to  perform 
ifci,  And  so  euch  characters-  become  by  degrees-  lifee 
4be  artificial  pleasurei-grouiida  of  bad  taste,  in  which 
the  waterfall  does  not  fell,  and  the  grotto  offers  only 
^©  irefreahment  of  an  imaginary  shade,  and  the  greeb 
hill  does  not  strike  the  skies,  and  the  tree  does  set 
grow.-  Their  lives  are  a  sugared  crust  of  sweetnBSS 
toembling  over  black  depths  of  hoUowness;  morft  truly 
atJU, '' whitedsepulchres,"  —  fair  without  to  ]ookupo% 
yTwithin  full  of  all  uncleanHess." 

It  is  perilous,  again,  to  separate  thinking  rightly 
&om  aebtng.  He  is  already  half  false  who'  speculates 
OH/  tcuih,  and  does  not  do  it.  Truth  is  given,  not-  to 
be, fcontem plated,  but  to  be  done.  Life  is  an  action, 
ttot'  a.  fiioughti  and -the  penalty  paid  by  him  who 
Bpecialatea.on  truth  is  that  by  degrees  the  very  truth 
he  holds  becomes  to  him  a  falsehood. 

There  is  no  truthfulness,  therefore,  except  in  the 
^taiess  borne  to  God  by  doing  His  will,  —  to  live 
i&B.'teuths  we  hold,,  or  else  they  will  be  no  truths 
«fe-al.  ilt  was.  thus  that  He  witnessed  the  trttth. 
H«  "lived  it..  He  spoke  no  touching  truths  for  seB- 
titnent  ^to  dwell'  on;  or  thought  to  speculate  upon. 
Truth,  with  Him  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
He -perilled  His  life  upon  the  words  He  said.  If  He 
wej^e  true,  the-  life .  of  men  was  a  painted  life,  and  the 
w^es.He  denounced  unflinchingly  wojiid  fell  itpontSi© 
Eharisees:--  But  iitkey  were  true,  or  even- strong,  His 
porticmin.  this  life  was  thei  Gross, 
o.Wiho:is.atrae  rman?  He ^ who.  does  the.tFutJi;-:and 
never,  holds  .a  principle,  on  which  he  is  i 
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U^  bear -to  'ftcft,  'fiffii-itf  aay  b©iip  to  risk  ■tbe^'corisG- 
ijii^ess  of  faoMin'g^'iti 

'f'i-  Boake,  in  conclusion,  one  remark.  TheiMngiy 
ebaracter  of  truth  is  exhibited  strikingly  in  the  calmi 
ness  of  the  bearing  of  the  Son  of  Man  before  Hia 
jlfdge.  Veracity  is  not  necessarily  dignified.  -Iliei^ 
i*  a  vulgar  eifrontery, — ^^a  spirit  of  defiance  wHc^ 
feiflnts,  and  braves,  aud  challenges  condemnatkin.  'It 
maTks  the  man  who  is.  eoQ.«eio«s '  of  sincerityj'  bici 
of-""nothing  higher, —whose  et&nfidsnce  is  in  biajseHi 
and  his  own  honesty,  and  who  is  absorbed-  in  the 
feeKngi  "  I  speak  the  troth,  and  am  a  martyr."  Agfiin, 
the  man  of  Mere  veracity  is  often  violent,  (ov  -what 
he' ways  rests  upon  his  6wm  assertion;  andi  veJie- 
meince  of  assertion  is  the  only  addition  h@  can  maks 
to  it.  Sxtah  was  the  violence  of  Paul  before-'  Ams. 
.mas.  He  was  indignant  at  the  injustice  of  being 
smitten  contrary  to  the  law  j  and- the  powerlessneSB 
of  his  position,  the  hopelessness  of  address^  joiE*d--tS 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  heaaidj  produbeij 
tiiftt  vehemence^i 

■-.It  has  beea  often  remarked  that  there  isi  a-igresit 
difference  between  theological  and  scientific  co^ 
troiversy.  Thedogians  are  proverbially  vituperatiweri 
becanae  it  is- a;  quesdon  of  ■  veracity  —  the  trutb'irof 
their  ■  views,  their  moral,  perceptions,  their  intellrafc 
iKtl  acumen.  There  exists  no  test  but  arguineat  on 
which  they  can  fall  back.  If  argument,  fails,  all  ;failis; 
Buts  ii^  man  of  science  ^stands'  calmly  on  the  Ikcts 
dfithe  Universe.  Heas  based  upon,  reality;  lAU  tbe 
opposition  and  coutroveiay^  in  the  world  oannoti  Ster 
SluitB,  oar  prevent  the  faot^  beingi manifest  at  last..  ^Ma 
can  be  calm,  because  he  is  a  witness  for  the  Truth.;j:tL 
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,In  the  same  way,  but  in  a  sense  fer  deeper  and 
more  aacred,  the  Son  of  Man  stood  calm,  rooted  in 
the  Truth.  There  waa  none  of  the  egotism  of  self 
conscious  veracity  in  those  placid,  confident,  digni 
fied  replies.  This  was  not  the  feeling, —  "I  hold 
the  truth,"  — but  "  I  am  a  witness  to  the  truth."  They 
Boight  spit  npon  Him  —  kill  Him  —  crucify  Him  — 
give  His  ashes  to  the  winds :  —  they  cou!d  not  alter 
the  Truth  by  which  He  stood.  Was  not  that  His  own 
feeling  ?  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away." 

,,  There  was  the  kingly  dignity  of  One  who,  in  Life 
and  Death,  stood  firm  on  Truth  as  on  a  Rock. 
-  rln  the  name  of  Christ,  I-  respectfully  commend 
these  (thoughts,  for  the  special  consideration  of  the 
presentr  week,  to  those  who  will  be  pledged-  by  oath 
to^witness  to  thoiwhole  truth  they  know,  and  neth- 
Higi[t>tttithei  truth:  to  those  who,  permitted  by  the 
mei-eiful  spirit  >of  Bnghsh.  jurisprudence  to  watch 
that  their  client,  if  condemned,  shall  be  conderaoed 
only  according  to  the  law,  are  yet  not  justified  ■■  by 
thespirit  of  the  life  of  Christ  io  felsifying  or  obsxSur- 
uig>facts:;  and  who,  owing  a  high  duty  to  a  clieiii, 
owe  ■  one  yet  higher  to  the  truth :  and,  lastly,,  to  thosB 
'R'hoiH.tiie  severe  intellectual,  and,  much  more,  moral 
ttainingiof  the  English  bar  has  quaUfled  for  the  high 
office  ofi:  disentangling  truth  from  the  mazes  of  coM- 
ffioiting'  testimony. 

;  '-Fj-om  the  trial-hour  of  Christ,  from  the  Gross'fof 
the  Son  of  God,  there  arises-  the  principle  to  whiith 
iiUiHid  liife  boire.  witness :  ithat  the  first  lesson  of  Chris- 
lian  life  is>this.  Be  true;^aiid  the  second  this,  Bd  traw; 
andthe.Stird.this,  Bb  trne.. 
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THE    SCEPTICISM    OF    PILATE. 

JoHnivtii.  S8.  —  "PUaWawth  unto  him,  lYliat  is  tniti!" 

The  lesaon  which  we  are  to  draw  from  this  versa 
aJtiat  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of  the  spirit  in 
tehich  the  words  were  spoken.  Some'  of  the  best 
commentators  conceive  them  to  have  been  words  of 
Mockery ;  and  such  ia  the  great  Lord  Bacon's  view. 
'"What  is  Truth?'  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not 
wait  for  a  reply." 

■'In  all  deference  to  such  authority,  we  cannot  be- 
lieVe  that  this  sentence  was  spoken  in  jest.  In 
Pilate's  whole  conduct  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a 
tons.  It  betrays' throughout  much  of  tmcertainty, 
nothing  of  lightness.  He  was  cruelly  tormented  with 
the'  perplexity  of  efforts  to  save  his  prisoner.  ■  He 
risked  his  own  '  reputation.  He  ■  pronounced  Him, 
almost  with  vehemence,  innocent.  He  even.felt'aw'e, 
tod  was  afraid  of  Him.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind, 
ino'ckery  was  impossible. 

Let  us  try  to  comprehend  the  cnaraeter  of  the^ipan 
i^'^&ked  this  question.'    Hia  character  will  help  us 
to  judge  the  tone  in  which  he  asked.'    And  his  char- 
(335) 
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acter,  the  character  of  his  mind  and  life,  are  clear 
enough  from  the  few  thmga  recorded  of  him.  He  first 
hears  what  the  peof  ie  have  to  say  ;  then  asks  the 
opmion  of  the  pncta  —  then  comes  back  to  Jesus  — 
goes  agT,in  to  tlie  priests  and  people  —  lends  his  ear — 
hstens  to  the  feiocitj  on  the  one  hand,  and  feels  the 
beauty  on  the  other,  halancjug  between  thera ;  and 
then  he  become'*  bewildered,  as  a  man  of  the  world 
is  apt  to  do  ^ho  has  had  no  groundwork  of  religious 
education,  and  heirs  superficial  diacuaeions  on  reli- 
gions matter^,  trtid  ffuperfieiiil  charges,  and  seiperficial 
Blander^  till  he  knows  not  what  to  think.  What  could 
C3me   out   of   such   procedure?      Nothing  but    that 


le^g  of  =!0ul  to  which  certainty  respecting 
anything  and  everything  here  on  earth  seems  UQatf 
tamable  This  is  the  exact  mental  state  which  we  call 
scepticism 

Out  cf  that  mood,  when  he  heard  the  enthusiast 
before  him  speik  of  a  Kingdom  of  the  Truth,  there 
broke  a  sad,  bittei , sarcastic  eigh — "What  is  Truth?'' 
"Who  knows  anj thing  about  it?  Another  discoverer 
of  the  un discoverable '  Jesting  Pilate  1  — With  Pilate 
the  matter  was  beyond  a  jest.  It  was  not  a  queatioa 
put  for  the  sake  of  information ;  for  he  went  imme- 
diately out,  and  did  not  stay  for  information.  It  was 
not  put  for  the  «'*ke  of  ridicule;  for  he  went  out  to 
sbYt  "  I  find  no  fiult  in  him."  Sarcasm  there  was, 
perhaps ,  but  it  w  as  that  mournful,  bitter  sarcasm, 
which  hidt-s  inward  unrest  in  sneering  words:  that 
Bad  irony,  nhose  veiy  laugh  rings  of  inward  wretched- 

We  sTiall  pursue,  from  this  question  of  Pilate's,  two 
Ime^  of  thought. 
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w^"The^caiiaea;of 'Pilate's -scepticisni, 

**^iiE:<ThB   way  appointed    for    discovering  what  ia 

-Ii  The  causes  —  and  among  these  I  name, 

1.  Indecision  of  character, 

Pilate's  whole  behavior  was  aftelancholy  exhibition. 
H*  was  a  thing  set  up  for  the  world's  pity.  See  how 
ha  acts :  he  fiTet  throws  the  blame  on  the  priests,  and 
tilea  aOknowiedges'  that  all  responsibihty  is  his  owh:  j 
washes  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  "I  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  thia  just  person.  See  ye  to 
ffa"-  And  then, — "Knowest  thou  not  that/  have 
power  to  crucify  thee,  and  power  to  release .  thee  ?  " 
Ite  pronounces  Jesus  innocent ;  and  than,  with  won' 
drous  inconsistency,  delivers  Him  to  be  scourged; 
yields  Him  up  to  be  crucified,  and  then  tries  every 
underhand  expedient  to  save  Him. 

What  is  there  in  all  this  but  vacillation  ot  charao- 
ter  lying  at  the  root  of  unsettiedness  of  opinion.! 
Here  is  a  man  knowing  the  right,  and  doing  the 
wrSng;  not  wilHng  to  do  an  act  of  manifest  injua- 
tiee  if  he  can  avoid  it,  but  hesitating  to  prevent  it,  for 
fear  of  a  charge  against  himself;  pitiably  vacillating 
because  his  hands  were  tied  by  the  consciousness  of 
pdsti  guilt  and  personal  danger.  How  could .  such  a 
iBiiJibe' -certain  about  anything?  What  could  a  mind 
wiflivering,' unstable,  like  a  feather  on  the  windy  know 
or*believe- of  solid,  stable  truth,  which  altereth  notj 
but  ^emaineth  like  a  rock  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  ages,  and  the  changeful  fashions  of  the  mind  ■  of 
It^nV'-'^A.  double-minded  man-ia  tmstMile' in  iliilna 
ways,"  —  "  He  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  the  voica'df 
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truth."  To  the  untrue  man  all  things  are  ruutrue.  To 
tfie  'srdcillating  man,  who  cannot  know  hia  osfH  mlfid, 
all  things  seem  alterable,  changeful,  unfixed ;  jystad 
to  the  man  tossed  at  sea  all  things  motionless  in  tlitem- 
selves  seem  to. move  ronnd,  upwards, downwards,  or 
around,  according  to  his  own  movements. 

f]  2. .  Falseness  to  his  own  convictions. 

■Pilate  Lad  a  conviction  that  Jesus  was  innocent* 
Inatead  of  acting  at  once  on  that,  he  went  and  pai^ 
leyed.  He  argued  and  debated  till  the  practical  force 
of  the  conviction  was  unsettled. 

■  jNow,  let  ns  distinguish:  I  do  not  Say  that  a  man-is 
never  to  reexamine  a  question  once  settled.  A  great 
Christian,  whose  works  are  popular,  has  advised  that 
when  a.  view  has  once  been  arrived  at  as  true,  it 
should  be  as  it  were  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  never 
a^ain  looked  on  aa  an  open  question;  but  surely  this 
is  false.  A  young  man  of  twenty-three,  with  sutlj 
light  as  he  has,  forms  his  views:  is  he  never  to  have 
ihore  light  1  Is  he  never  to  open  again  the  questions 
which  his  immature  mind  has  decided  on  once?  Is 
he' never  in  manhood,  with  manhood's  data,  and  man- 
hood's experience,  to  modify,  or  even  reverse,  what 
once  seemed  the  very  Truth  itself?  Nay,  my  breth- 
ren—  the  weak  pride  of  consistency,  the  cowardice 
which  dares  not  say  I  have  been  wrong  all  my  life,  .the 
false  anxiety  which  is  fostered  to  be  true  to  our.  puin- 
ciplea  rather  than  to  make  sure  that  our  principles. ar,e 
true,  all  this  would  leave  in  Eomanism  the  man  ivho  ig 
bom  a  Romanist.  It  is  not  so.  The  best  and  bravest 
have  -etruggied  from  error  into  truth  :  they  listened  to 
theirhoniest  doubts,  and  tore  up  their  old  beliefe  o^ 
tho  very  roots. 
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jPistingiiish,.  hoMever,  ,  A  man. may  unaettle  the 
verdict  of  his  intellect:  it  ia  at  hia  peril  that  he  tam- 
pers -with  ithe  conyictiona  of  hia  conscience.  Every 
opinion,  and.  view  must  remain  an- open  question, 
freely  Ao  be  tried  with  fresh  light.  But  there  4re 
Eternal  Truths  of  Right  and  Wrong,  such  as  tlio 
plain  moralities  and  instinctive  decencies  of  Bocial 
lifa^upon  which  it  is  perilous  to  argue.  There  ar© 
plain  cases  of  immediate  duty,  where  it  ia  only  aafe.^o 
act  at  onoe. 

Now,  Pilate  was  false  to  his  conscience.  Hia  convic- 
tion,was  .that  Jesus  was  innocent.  It  was  not  a  mat' 
t^i^S  speculation  or  probability  at  all,  nor  a  m£U;ter.iii; 
WbiiA  fresh  evidence  was  even  expected,  but ,  a  CEisa 
sifted  and .  examined  thoroughly.  The  Pharisees  are 
persecuting  a  guiltless  man.  Hia  claims  to  royalty 
ape  not  I  the  civil  crime  which  they  would  make  out. 
Every  charge  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  clear 
mind  of  the  Roman  Procurator  saw  that,  as  in.  sun* 
light,  and  he  did  not  try  to  in^  alidate  that  judicial  con* 
vjotifln.  ,. He  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  clear  duty!  which 
resulted  from  it.  Now,  it  ia  a  habit  such  as.  this  which 
creates  .the  temper,  of  sceptieiam. 
-.1  address  men  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind.  There 
16. boundless  danger  in  all  inquiry  which  is  merely, 
GujiQQe.,  When-a  man  brings  a  clear  and  practi.sed. 
intellect  to  ;try  questions,  by  the  answer  to  which  .hffl 
does  act  .mean  to  rule  his  conduct,  let  him  not  marvel' 
if.  he  feels,  as,  life  goes  on,  a  sense,  of  desolation;: 
oxJstence  a  burden,  and  all  uncertain.  It  is  the  law; 
of.Iii^  human  nature  which.bindsbim;  for  truth.ia  for 
t^heart  ,rathjer,.thtta.the  .intelleeL    If,it  ianotdom^ 
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it,.- becomes!  unreai,.-T^  as.  gloomily  unreal  and'  an 
^[ueamilj  impalpable  asiit  "was  to  FiJate. 

.:^j8.  The  third  causei  of  Pilate's  scepticism  was  the 
faint  of  the  worldly  temper  of  his  day.  Pilate  had 
been  a  public  luaQ.  He  knew  life :  had  mixed  niuch 
■with  the  world's  business,  and  the  world's  polities : 
had. come  across  a  multiplicity  of  opinions,  and  gained 
It  smattering  of  them  all.  He  knew  how  many  philos- 
0|ihies  and  religions  pretended  to  an  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  Truth ;  and  how  the  pretensions  of  each  were 
Qvertrhrown  by  another.  And  hia  incredulity  *aa 
hut  a.  specimen  of  the  scepticism  fashionable  in. ihis 
day;';  the  polished  scepticism  of  a  polished  educated 
StOman,  a  sagacious  man  of  the  world,  too  much 
behind  the  scenes  of  public  life  to  trust  professions 
qf  goodness  or  disinterestedness,  or  to  believe  in 
enthusiasm  and,  a  sublime  life.  And  his  merciful 
language,  and  -his  desire  to  save  Jesus,  was  precisely 
the  .liberalism  current  in  our  day,  as  in  his :  an  utter 
disbelief  in ;  the  truths  of  a  world  unseen,  but  atthe 
same  time  an  easy,  careless  toleration, — ^a  half-benevo- 
■}saiiti  half-indolent  unwillingness  to  molest  the  poor 
dreamers  who  chose  to  believe  in  such  superstitious;' 

;)"This  iathe  superficial  liberalism  which  is  contfacted 
ip -public  I  life.  .Public  men  contract  a  rapid  way  of 
discussing  and. i.  dismissing  the  deepest  questidne: 
newer  going,  deep ;  satisfied  with  the  brilliant  flippand^' 
which  treats:  religious,  beliefs  as  phases  of ^  human 
delusion;  seeing- the  hoHowness  of  the  character's 
around  them,  and  beheving  that  all  is  hollow;  *M 
yet  Hot'without  their  moments  of  superstition,-  m  w-he*i 
Pilate  waa^-afoaid,  hearing  of  a  Son  of  Ood,  anA  'ooji' 
nectdng  it  doubtless  with  the  heathen  tales  of  gods 
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wliOiibfti^.wVked'thift  earth  in  vieible  fiesh-and  blood; 
which  he  had  laughed  at,  andrwhich-  he'  B©w  for  oiie 
q^oment  suspected  might  be  true:-i— notwithout  their 
jneHiSjitBi.of  horrible : insecurity,  when  the  question, 
"What  is  Truth?"  is  not  a  briUiaiit  sarcasm,  b.ut^ a 
aaroasni  oa  themselves,  on  human  hfe,  on  hu'diau 
nature,  wrung  out  of  the  loneliest  and  darkest  bewil- 
derment that  can  agonize  a  human. sa*uL 

To  SUCH  a  character  Jesus  would  not  explain  His 
Trijth. ,  He  gave  no  reply.  He  held  His  peaoe.  God's 
T^uth.jis  too  sacred  to  be  expounded  to  superficial 
SEOridhnegsin  its  transient  fit  of  earnestness. 
'ij;.^i  j^stl^y.'l  assign,  as  a  cause  of i  scepticism,  that 
p^estly  bigotry  which  forbids  inquiry  and  -makes 
Elaiibt  a.  crime. 

vi.  The-  pEiests  of  that  day  had  much  to  answer  for. 
GoDSider  for  a  moment  the  state  of  things.  One  —  of 
whom-  they  only  knew  that  He  was  a  man  of  unblem- 
ished, life  —  came  forward  to  proclaim  Truth.-:  But'it 
was  new ;  they  had  never  heard  such  views,  before-; 
they 'Wereiquite  sure  they  had  never  taught  8uch,'lior 
gftnctioiied.^uch,;  and  so  theyisettled  that  the  thing 
Yififi  hftresy.  Hoihad.  no' accredited  ordination.  ""We 
koQW  that  Gfod  spake! to.Moses.*:  as  for  this'fellow^we 
fedOW  not  whence  he  is."  Then  they  proceeded  to 
bind  that  decision  upon  others.  A  man  was  heard  to 
Bfty^.-".Wbyy  what  evil.hatb  he;  done?":  SmaU:o^nce 
eil@agh;.  but  it  savored  of  ,a  ;danger©us  CEindor 
towiMds.ift  suspected  man,  and,  in  ^the.  priestly,  eati 
inaite,^  candor  is  the  next  step  to,  heresy.  "  iThou  wast 
^o^thor  vborn  in.  sin,  and  dost  thou  teachnjs?  and 
t^jT  Bast.'  him  ^  oat  of  ■  the  ■  ■  s jnag!fflg«e."^n  (And.  :8Q,  a^m 
with  Pilate :  they  stifled  his  soul's  rising  convictiona 
29* 
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,'MJth  thvoais-and  penaltjes.    ^^' If '  thoa  let  thia  mango, 

tiioii'art  nc^  C®3ar'a.  friend." 

■i^-l^is-  was 'Wliatttey  Were  always  doing-:'  they-'foi'- 

Jwwle-^.iQqaiiy,  and-mad6'  doubt  of  their 'decJfflHBB'a 

•ij!'!Nisw,:the  results  of  this  priestcraft  were  two-fokl, 
■lEbs-  fipst  result  was  eeen  in  the  fanaticism  of 'the 
people  who  cried  for  blood :  the  second,  in  tk«  eoep- 
lictsni  of  Pilate, 

Aod  these  are  the  two  results  which  come  from  all 
iclaimB'.to  infallibility,  and  all  prohibition  of  inquiry. 
They  make  bigots  of  the  feeble-minded'  who  oaOndt 
tfelak:*!-  cowardly  bigots,  who  at  the  bidding  of  their 
priests  or  ministers  swell  the  ferocious  cry  which 
forces  a  government,  or  a  judge,  or  a  bishop,  to  per* 
seoute  Bome  opinion  which  they  fear  and  hate— tarn- 
idg-pritfate. opinion  into  cicil  crime;  and  they-mafee 
sceptics  of  the  acute,  intellects  which,  like  Pilate,  se6 
through,  their  fallacies,  and,  like  Pilate,  too,  dare  a©t 
jmfei^sh  their  misgivings. 

'.  Ajid  it  matters  not  in  what  form  that  claim  to  infiJli- 
^ility  iff  made:  whether  inthe  clear,  consistent  way -in 
i^lcli  Ei'c^Qe  asserts  it,  or  whether  in  the  inconsistent 
wayiowhich  churchmen  make  it  for  their  churchy  dr 
religions  bodies  for  their  favorite  opinions :  whenever 
|)6naltiee  attach  to  a  conscientious  conviction,  be  they 
the  penalties  of  the  rack  and  flame,  or  the  penalties  ^f 
being  suspected,  and  avjiided,-  and  slandered,  ;andi  the 
slui"  of'herepy  affixed  .to  tns  name,  till  all  men-eounl 
him  dangerous,  lest  they  too  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue, —' and  ilet  esery  man  wto.  is  engagrai  m 
pMsetuting  any  opinion  ponder  it :  these,  two  thing-8 
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tie9,+M-believer8  you  cannot- laalte. 
ii.lSieSefore  doWe  'stand  by  tlie  ^  central'  prot^st-^and 
tn^'of-Protestantistii.  There  is  'imfallibUity  nowhere 
cm  this  earth;  —  not  in  Rome;  not  in  councils  orcon-i 
voeatiena ;  not  in  the  Church  o.f  England ;  n'ot  in 
priestsjnot  in  ourselves.  The  soul  is  thrown  in  the 
geandeur  of  a  sublime  solitariness  on  God.  Woe  to 
the  spirit  that  stifles  its  convictions,  when  priests 
tia^aten,  and  the  mob  which  they  liave  iitadd'etted 
ewes  ^heresy,  and  insinuates  disloyalty:  "Thon  art  n^t 
Cfeesar's  friend." 

■i-f^C  The  mode  appointed  for  discovering  the.'!Pdpfy 
tto'tbe  question,  "What  is  Truth?"  . 
'■■^Observe:  'I  do  Hot  make  our  second  division  tiiftt 
Which  jnight  seem  the  iiatuml  one  —  what  Truth' ia. 
I  am  not  about  to  be  guilty  of  the  presumptidn  of 
ittisweiring  the  question  which  Jesus  did  not  alis-rfer. 
Some  persons  hearing  the  text  niight  think  it  to  be 
^-  duty  '6f  any  man,  who  took  it  as  a  text  t6  preach 
ap&iij'  to  lay  down  what  Trbth  ia;and  if  a  minister 
■Wftsfe  60  to  tifeat  it,  he  luight  giVe  you  the  fragtoent  of 
tfinith  which  his  own  poor  mind  could  grasp  ;  and  he 
Might  call  it,  &6--  the  -pbra&e  is,  The  Truth,  or  The  Gdg- 
gj^l'S'' atid  he  niight  Peqnipe  his  hearers  to  receive  ft 
©«'pferil-of -aalvation.  '  Arid  then  he  wetdd  have  -dbne 
agitllfe  priests  did*  and'  they  who  lean  on'  other  minds 
WotlM' hafre  gone  away  bigoted;  and 'they  who  think 
would  have  smiled  sadly,  bitterly,  or  sarcastically ;  arid 
^gfflnft  heme  to  donMr  still' more;  "What  is  Truthj-aind  is 
it  to  be-fouCd?"^ 
"'■'Ni);  my  brethren ;  the  Truth  cannot  be  compresfeed 
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into-a  ssraaon.  ■  Th&  reply  to  Pilate's,  qnsstioii  canaoii 
be  contained  in  any- verbaj.  form/  iThink'youj-tliat  ifi 
Ghpisfe  Himself- could  faave  answered  that  question!  in 
a  ic^^rtain  nttofeer  of  aentenoes,  .He  would  have  apenfi 
thirty-'-years  'of  life  in  witnessing  to  it?  Some  m&n 
would  compress  into  the  -limits  of  one  reply,  or  ono 
diScotirse,  the  truth  which  it  .took  Christ  thirty  yoara 
to  teaoh,  and.  leave  unfinished  for  the  Spirit  tn  ^om, 
plete. 

One  word. .  The  Truth  is  infinite  as  the  finnament 
above,  you.  In -childhood,  bothi  .seem  near  and  meas- 
urable ;  but  with  years  they  grow  and  grow,  and'  seem 
fiirther  off,  and  fiirther,  and  grander,  and  deeper,  and 
vaster,  as  God  Himself;  till  you  smile  to  remewber 
how  you  thought  you  could  touch  the  sky,  and  blusfe 
to  recollect  the  proud  and  self-sufficient  way  in  .■which 
you  used  ;  to  talk  of.  knowing  or  preaching  r*.'.  The 
Truth." 

Aod  once  agaioi:  the  Truth  iB  made  up  of  iprinoi 
plbs;  an  inWard  Life,  not  any  formula  of  word&, 
Sod's  Character  .-^  Spiritual  worship  —  the  Bivine  Life 
id»  ttfce' -Soul.  How  shall  I  put  that  into  sentence,  ten 
or  lien  thousand  ?  "  The  words  which  I ,  speak  unte 
yoUj'they.are  Truth,  and- they  are. i^e."  How  cojjld 
Pilate'^  question  be  answered  except  by  a  lifo  ?  ,  The 
Truth,  then,  which  Pilate  wanted — which  you  want, 
iaiA'.I.w«nt— ^i8  not  the  boundless  verities,  but  Truth 
flffidoward  life--  Truth  for  me :  Truth  enough  .fo  gm^ 
me  in  this  darkling  world ;  enough  to  teach  me  liow.itd 
liVo,  and  how  to  die. 

^1  N<DiW,.the  appointed  waye.toiteach  this  Truth.  Tb^y 
are  three:  Independence,  Humbleness,  Aotion. 

EHrst,  Indeptadence.    Let  no  man  start,asiri.iB.^9 
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peadeHoeifsafVored-  of.  pre&umption;'  .Protestaat  mde- 
deaden 06,  tlieyteU  na/is' pridBi  and  eelf-reliance;  but, 
ia.tPtttlif-itis-notliing  more  than'  a.  deep  senaS  of  per- 
SanalrrespoiiaJbility ;  a  determination: 'to.  itra3t>  in -God 
KtUieE-than  in  man  to  teach -r- in  God  and  God's  Jight 
ili.Jthe  soul.  You  choose  a  guide  among  precipices 
and  glaciers:  but  you  j walk  for  yourself;  judge  his 
apinion,  though  more  experienced  than  your  owQif 
overrule  it,  if  needs  be ;  use  your  own  strength ; '  iroly 
OB  your^own  nerves.     That  is  independence. 

You  select  your  o'wn  physician,  deciding  upon  the 
liespecbive  claims  of  men,  the  moat  ignorant  of  whom 
knows  more  of  the  matter  than  you.  You  prudently 
hesitate,  at  times,  to  follow  the  advice  of  tiie  one, you 
tru#  most;  yet  that  is  only  independence^'TOithoufe  a 
partieie  of 'presumption. 

I'  And  so  precisely  in  matters  of  religious  Trutb.  Ko 
i^an  cares  for  your  health  aa  you  do;  tbereforei-you 
Itely  blindly  upon.  none.  No  man  baa  the  keeping,  of 
you?  own  soul,  or  carea  for  it  aa  you  do.  For  youiv 
selfy  therefore,  you  inquire  and  ttiink,  and  you.  refuse 
to;  delegate-  that  work  to  biahop,  priest,  or  churchi 
©all- they  ithat  presumption?  01  the  man  who  Imowa 
the>awfal  feeling  of  being  alone,  and  struggling  for 
•tmth  asfor  life  and  death  —  he  knows  theidiffei^nea 
iuistweeii  independence  and  presumption. 
,((8eooEid,  Humbleness.  There,  is  no  infallibility  in 
inaiw:  ■  lif.  so^  none  ih  us.  We  may  err:  that  one 
thought  is  enough  to  keep  a  man  humble. 
.  Therfe  are  two  kinds  of  temper  contrary  to.  iMa 
spirit.  The  first  is  a  disputing,  captious  temper^;, , Dia-- 
agreemeiitisTefi-eshing  when  twomen  lovingly  idesire 
tiudompaire  iheir  views  to  fijad  out  the.  truth.'    Gontro- 
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varey  m;mretohad  wihen^it  is  an  attempt  tiapsoKe'Oae 
anotliEa'; -wrong.  .Therefore  Ghriat  ■wouddii  nebi;aii9EMfl 
wi^  {Pikte.  Eeligiooa-  controvemf  .does--.'onlyi  Jaatm. 
Ifcidesh-oya  th«  ihnmble  inquiiiy  after  truth;  it  throws 
allitihe  ener^es  into  an  attempt  to  prave' ourselves 
right:  '  The  next  contrary  is  a  hopeless  Spirit.  Pilate^a 
qiieatsion  breathed  of  hopelessness.  He  felt  that  JeSna 
TOas  anjustly  condemned,  bnt  he  thought"  him  in  views 
aa^ihopdessly  wrong  as  the  rest  —  all  wrong.  What 
was  truth?  who  knew  anything  about  it?  He.  spoke 
too  bitterly^  too  hopelessly,  ioo  disappointedly,  to  get 
aacaUBvCer.  In. that  despairing  spirit  no  man<gets  at 
trUlkihifiThe  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment .  .  4  .  ." 

rilLastiliyi,  AGtion.  This  was  Christ's  rule:  "If  any 
inaniwili  'cfo  Hiswill.  .-.  .  .'■'.  A  blessed  rule;  a  plaia 
and  eimple.  Here  we  are  in  a  world  of  mysteiy^ 
wlfcrfti  alii  is- difficult,  and  very  much  darki;  where  a 
hmwd^ed; jarring. creeds  declare  themselves  the  truth,- 
and. ail  are  plausible.  How  shall  a  man  decide?  Leb, 
lmn>d(7itlfc  rightithat  lies, before  him:  much  is  uncer-' 
tEHfl.srtH-  some  things,  at  least,  are  clear.  Whatever  else: 
mft^bbiWEong,  it  must  be  right  to  be  pure,  to  be  just 
and'- tender, -and  merciftd"  and  honest.  It  must  be  right 
to.' io'seaodiito-deniy  one's  self  Let  him  do  the  wiU,  amd 
he. i^ialliScnow. -.Observe;  men  begin  the  other  wayj 
They  say.  If  I.icould  but  beheve,  then  I  would  make- 
my  J.ifeitrUe.>.  If  I  couid  but  be  sure  what  is  truth, 
Ihta  B.-wouhi  set  to  work  to  hve  In  earnest.  No ;  -God: 
says,  .A.ct  —  make  the  life  true,  and  then  you  will  be 
able  to'  believe.  Live  in  earnest,  and  you  will  know 
the  answer  to  what  is  Truth. 

Infer  the  blessedness  of  belief.  Young  men  are 
prone,  tb  conaider  scepticism  a  proof  of  strong-mindeii 
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Qess  —  a  aomethiDg  to  be  proud  of.  Let  Pilate  be  a 
specioieii  —  aud  a  wretched  one  he  ia.     He  had  olear- 

mindedness  euough  to  be  dissatisfied  with  all  the  views 
he  knew :  enough  to  see  through  and  scorn  the  squab. 
blea  aud  superstitions  of  priests  and  bigots.  All  well : 
if  from  doubt  of  falsehood  he  had  gone  on  to  a  belief 
in  higher  truth.  But  doubt, -wjien  it  left  him  doubtitg 
.— why,the  noblest  opportunity  man  ever  had  —  that 
of  sdving  the  Saviour  —  he  missed :  he  became  &  thiiag 
for  thg  people  to  despise,  and  after-ages  to  pity.  And 
that  is  scepticism.     Call  you  that  a  manly  thing? 

To  believe  is  to  be  happy :  to  doubt  is  to  be  wretahed, 
But  I.  will  not  urge  that,  .  Seventy  years,  andi  the 
mflst  fevered  brain  will  be*still  enough.  We  will  not 
say  much  of  the  wretchedness  of  doubt.  To  believe 
isj.to  .be  strofig-  Doubt  cramps  energy.  Belief  is 
power :  —  only  so  far  as  a  xa&'a  believes  etinongly, 
mightily,  can  he  act  cheerfully,  or  do  anything  that  ia 
worth  the  doing. 

•'I'fipeak  to  those  who  have  learned  to  bold  oheap'the 
threats  wherewith  priests  and  people  would  terrify 
ibto » acquiescence  —  to  those  who  are  beyond  the 
appeal  of  fear,  and  can  only  yield,  if  at  all,  to  highei 
motives.  Young  men !  the  only  manly  thing,  the  ©nly 
strong  thing,  ie  Faith,  It  is  not  so  far  as  a  man  doubts, 
bat  so  far  as  he  believes,  that  he  can  achieve'  or  perfect 
anything,      "  AU  things  are  possible  to  Mm  lha4  ..6ft 
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8tet;  ^l  2t-2B.  — "  Aad  Joseph  '^d  unto  his  brethren,  I  die :  and  God 
.♦ill  «nrely  iriaK  you,  and  bring  yarx  out  of  this  land  onto  the  land 
fl^i^I^  he  BWdre  <o  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.  And  JoB^gh 
took  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  God  wffl  sorely  Tislt 
you,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence.  So  Joseph  died, 
btinig  iiii  hundred  and  ten  years  old  ;  and  they  embalmed  himi'  affil 
r^wasjput  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt" 

There  is  a  moment  when  a  man's  life  ia  re-ljved:on 
eRfftfej!    ■fl'  i?  V^  t^ftt  hour  in.  which  the  coffin-lid  is  phut 

-,  if  ^Wf  .Serjrum  was  formerly  pi^liahfd  by  Vit  Author  ia  a  separate 

fmrmi-and  Ihe following  Preface  to  that  pabtication  explains  so  well  tht 
ilf^.'Aaiiifei'M'Uj^wkick  all  thd  Sfher  Sermon*  Aftte  been'^rei^rv^, 
HMi'ithA*'ba»'-Vt6iii/^ibtittoi-e^riiUtlk  preface  here.      •  -v^-  .  ■ 

,  i^JiForttte^blioation.  of  Hie  comnumplaqe  obserrationB  CQutftified.  in 
the  fojbiiring  po^i  the  conunonplaee  eicnse  may,  perhaps,  suffice,  ihat 
ginUng  was  the  simplest  way  of  multiplying  copies  for  a  few  friends 
ffffo  d6s\^^hai],    tefhape/fooi  the  anoomiboiiiieSB  of  the  ocoa^bn  ioAj 

instil^f  the  writer  in  giving  to  an  ephemeral  discourse  an  eiistenod  some- 
what less  transient  than  the  minutes  spent  in  listening  to  it.  , 

"  Tiie  Sermon  is  published  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was  spoken.  It 
waa  written  out  ooncisely  fbr  a  fi-iend  on  the  day  of  its  delivery,  with  no 
intention  of  pobliealion.  Afterwards,  it  seemed  better  to  leave  it  in  that 
etate,  with  only  a  ffew  corrections,  and  the  addition  of  a  (few  sentences, 
than  to  attempt  to  re-write  it  after  an  inlerral  too  great  to  recall  what 
(348) 
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^ewa,^si  before  the  funeral,  when  earth  has  aoeajthe 
b^tiof  ihim"  forever..  Then  tlie  whote  life  ia,  as'it  wdrSj 
lived:  over  again  in  the  convereation  which  turns  upon 
the-  memory  of  the  departed.  The  history  of  thre»- 
Bcore  years  and  ten  is  soon  recapitulated :  not,  of 
course,  the  innumerable  incidents  and  acts  which  they 
contained,  but  the  central,  governing  principle  of  the 
whole.  Feverish  curiosity  sometimes  spends  it«elf 
upon  the  last  hours;  and  a. few  correct  sentenoes^ 
impiymig, faith  after  the  orthodox,  phraseology,  would 
copvey  to  some  greater  hope  than  a  whole  life  breatJt- 
jng  .the. Spirit  of  Christ,  separate  from  such  sentenoesi 
5^t;it  IB'  not  thus  the  Bible  speaks.  It  tells  usvray 
little  of  the  closing  scene,  but  a  great  deal  of  the"  gen- 
eral tenor  of  a  life.  In  truth,,  the  Glosing  scene :  is 
jEorth  very  little.  The  felon,  who,  up  to  the  lasfefort- 
night,  has  shown  his  impenitence .  by  the  plea  of-  not 
guilty,  in  the  short  compass  of  that  fortnight  makes  a 
GonfeseioD,  as  a  matter  of  course  exhibits  the  estefnala 
of  pMiitence,  and  receives  the  last  Supper.  But  'it 
Would  be  credulity,  indeed,  to  be  easily  persuaded  that 
tfee  eternal  state  of  such  a  one  is  affected  by  it.  A  lif* 
wfsfipliness.  sometimes  mysteriously  terminates  in  dark- 
seas.;,  but  it  is  not  the  bitterest  cries  of  forsakenness-.*^ 
so  often  the  result  of  physical  exhaustion — noreVen 

^a4  heia  eiud.  This  will  account  for  the  abruptness  and  wanf  9f..finlBlf 
^hich  Bervades  the  composition. 

'■'  The  writer  takes  tbis  opportunity  of  disowning  oerlain  sefmoha 
wTiiBh  hate  been  published  in  his  name.  They  would  .not  have  been 
WOeUi  notice,  bad  not  the  innumerable  blunders  of  thought  and  espresision 
VbicI^  ,thej  contain  been  read  and  accept^  bj  several  as  his.  for  thL 
reason;  Jie  ftels  it  due  to  himself  to  state  th^t  they  are  published,  witboil 
&s  (^n<fti(>li,  and  c^alnst  his  reqiiest,  and  that  he  is  not  responub1«  foi 
flawr'iaft  laiigiiil^OT'thfe  idW" 
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l:teiilcJ!deepair,^"thaf  ehall''shake  our  deSp  cbnvietion 
tbfttihdiwhose'iaitb  skone'  brightly  through  life  'ia^now 
safe '  in  the  Everlasting  arms.  The  dying  scene'  iB 
\Piirth  little  —  littlej-at  least,  to  ns — except  so'far'aa 
ifjiisdn  harmony  with  the  rest  of  life. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  public  estimate'  pr&: 
nonnced  upon  the  departed  is  generally  a  fair  criterion 
of''Worth.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases ; 
easesin  which  the  sphere  of  action  has  been  too  limited 
for  the  fair  development  of  the  character,  and  nothing 
hlit'the  li^ht  of  the  Judgment  'day  can  reveal  it  in-ite 
tNie.'&apectf '  cases  in  which  party  spirit  has^defaoed 
R'namej  and  years  are  wanted  to  wash  away  the  mask 
of'lalse  color  which  has  concealed  the  genuine  featuras; 
eases  in  which  the  champion  of  truth  expires  amidst 
^e'iesecrations  of  his  contemporaries,  and  after-aged 
baild'^his  'sepulchre.  These,  however,  are  exceptions. 
For'AheiMostpart,  when  all  is  over,  general  opinion  »« 
Bijfe-far'from  truth.  Misrepresentation  and  envy-have 
60  provocatives  left  them.  What  the  departed  was  is 
tlol&rably  well  known  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved. 
34e;epitaph  maybe  falsified  by  the  partiality  of  relai 
tiOBte  j!  but  the  broad  judgment  of  society  reverses  that; 
rectifies.it,  and  pronouiices,  with  perhaps  a  rude,'ba4 
on  thewhole  feir  approximation  to  the  truth. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  history  of  the  man 
T«^'©SB'  fiaal  scene' is  recorded  in  the  text.  The  verdict 
of  the  Egyptian  world  was  worth  much.  Joseph  had 
gone  to  Egypt,  some  years  before,  a  foreigner;  had 
lived  ^tbereiin  obscurity ;  had  been  exposed  to  .caI«iiMiy) 
byhia  quiet,  consistent  goodness,  had  risen,  step-by 
step,  first  to  respect,  then  to  trust,  command,  and  vene- 
ration; was  embalmed  after  death  in  the-affections,'a« 
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^feflt«8 -with 'the  burial  rites, -ofithe^Egyptiana^  .^iiibifl 
IwnAred ^ form  reposed  at  last  araiilat-ithfliburialrpl^tfe 
(^  t^  FMraolia. 

l-^lQithts  respect  the  text  branchsB  into  a  tto&A)ld 
division :  the  life  of  Joseph,  and  the  death  wihich 
waS  in  acoordanee  with  that  life.. 

.  Ii  The  history  of  Joseph,  as  of  every  man,  haa  two 
Bides. —  its  outward  circumstances,  audita  inner.dife.ri- 
Iv,  The -outward,  ciircuinatanees  were  ohedfewiiiwith 
miefortune.  Severed  from  his  home  in  very.earty 
years,  .sold  into  slavery,  cast  into  prison, — Lat  :firat 
griefs  seemed  to  have  marked  him  ifor  her  own.  ■And 
tbisia. human  life.  Part  of. its  lot  is  misery..  i.Tfceu© 
ar6  .two  inadequate -ways- of  aocouuting  for.thisHyii-. 
tecy  of  sorrow.  One,  originating  in  a  zealifor-firfid'^ 
justice,. represents  it  as  invariably  the  chastisement 
of  sin,  or,  at  the  least,  as  correction  for  fault  r^Eut, 
plainly,  it-  is  not  always  such.  Joseph's  grifefsitwer-* 
-fee  ;Conseq.uenc68,  not  of  fault,,  but.  of  rectitude,  r.  ■  .The 
iotogSrity . which,  on  some  uniinown  occasion,  made; it 
Ke-dnity  Jo  .carry  his  bretln^n's . "  evil  report ",  ta  ithsdt 
feliierjiwaa. -the  occasion  .of  his:  slavery.  -The  parity 
of . his  life  was  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment.:(iF4aiiit 
isronly  a  part  lof'the  history  of  this  great  matter-^ 
sorr-DW.,  ■  Another  theory,  created  by  zeal  f<H-  'God's 
hare;  represents  sor^Fow  as-. the  'Oxceptioiij;  and  hapjw- 
ness  as  the  rule  of  life;;  ■  -We  are  made  for  enjoynieiilt, 
it-is  Bajd/and  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  enjdyment 
thaai  (Wretchedness-  ThOi  common  idea  of  Love  being 
that  -which  identifies  it  .with  a  simple  wish  to.eoni 
&iii.happiueas,..no. 'wonder  rthat  a  feeble  aitesaptim 
nm^'ttK, vindicate  God  by.  a  redo^oD  of  thetftppaceiit 
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wmowot  of-'pafo,!'  :Uiiqueatioaably,  ■howevei^-^.'I/OTe-'is 
*«iiJ?:-^er6iit'fmM  81  desire  to  shield  flt.m"pdid.  ■  Eler 
nal  Love  gives  to  painlessness  a  very  Stifeor^fiiate 
^Itefeg 'ib  ■coiiipEirison^  of  excellence  of  cMraCter;'' It 
deas' not  hesitate  to' secure  man's  spiritual -dignity  at 
^he  expense  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  WeU-beiltg.  The 
solution  will  not  do.  Let  us  look  the  truth  in  the  face. 
■^ii  'aaftnot;  'hM©  it  from  yourself  "  Man  is  born  to 
sorFoW-as  the  sparks'fly  upwards."  Sorrow  ianot-ftn 
Bft«4dent,  ocoiirring  now  and  then ;  it  is  th©  vei^y  wbof 
■R^iieh  is  woven  iwto  the  warp  of  life.  '  GotJ  ha«  Cft^ 
-Med  (jhe -nerves  to  agonizei  and  the  heart  toblfeed; 
en  A  befcrs' a  man  dies  almost  every  nerve  haB  thtUlgd 
with-  pain,  and  every  afi'ection  has  been  Wotinded. 
Theaecottnt  of  life  which  represents  it^aa  proh&Otoa 
is  inftdeijuate  I  sois  that  which  regards  it 'Chiefly  "gs 'a 
■t^isimxi  of  rewards  and  puniehmenta;  The  trirestae- 
^oiit  df 'this- mysterious  existence  seems  to  be  that'it 
iSiKteaded  for  the  devel'o|iment  of  the  soul's  lifej  for 
wSuch.  aorrow  is  iridiapensable.  Every  son  of  ibilii 
who  Would  attain  the  true'  end  of  Ms  being  must  'Be 
'bsptizWd  with  "fire.  It  is'  the  law  Of  our  humanity,' ^ 
"<rfi^hat  of  Christ,  that  we  muat  be  perfected  -thi-biil^ 
^BfiT^ng;:  A-ftd-  he  who  has  not  diaeeraed  the^D^i-ifife 
Sacsedneiss  of  iSoirow,  and  the  ppofound  raKmiiig 
i^Msh  ie- concealed  in  pftin,  baa  yet  to  learn  wHrit-lt-fo 
fel';[^he.  Cr^Sj'manifested  as  the  Necessity  'bf-'tK^ 
-^ghi^t  Mfe;  alone  interprets  it: 

"''■2v' Besides  this^  obbquy  Was  a  gart  'of^JoBefiys 
gtfrtiofli.  ■■■His' bretht^a.!,:  even-  Ms  feliier,  ooiiafed -Mn 
af'Vaia^  dii'eafai6!'j"flifl  'of  pr6u<i  iai^^iligS.''  We  TSft: 
gnib!iiiSJtIi3ng:ih>ffldto^e(3n;'Witii-a  stain ■updlitifechf^ 
AStflfi-:  'H*Was  ^bje^fed  ti3"alAost  a&-*he^bitteriHwi 
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*&ieb  changes  tlie  milk  ' of- Mndly  feeliegs  into'  galic 
■t0i'PctiphaF'-»  fleklene9a,-'to  alanderj- tO' >  fs-ateraial'  eBwy, 
to  'the  ingmtitBda  of  friendship  in  the  neglect  of /t^e 
chief  butler,  wio  left  his  prison,  and  straightway  forgot 
■bis.  beniefaGtor.  Out  of  all  which  a  simple  IftssoO 
twrises,  "  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in- his 
-nostrils."  Yet  that  may  bo  over-stated.  Nothing  cliilla 
■the  heart  like  universal  diatruat.  Kothing  fre^es  the 
genial  current  of  the.  soul  so  much  as.doubtsrof  btt- 
man  nature.  Human  goodness  is  no  diream;  .Smefy 
-we  have  met  unselfishness,  and  love,  and  houM-,  among 
men.  Surely  we  have  seen,,  and  iiot  in  dresmis, 
.pure  benevolence  beaming  from  humaa  countenaBces. 
■Surely  we  have  met  with  integrity  (ixat  the  ^world's 
.wealth  could  not  bribe,  and  attachment  which  mrghl 
.bear  the  test  of  any  sacrifice.  It-is  not  so  much  the 
depravity  as  the  frailty  of  men  that  makes,  it  inipos- 
sible  to  count  on  them.  Was  it  not  excusable  in  Ja- 
eob,  and  even  natural,  if  he.  attributed  to  vanity- his 
aon's  relation  of  the  dream  in  -which  the-  sun,  and  "tiie 
^oon,  and:  the  eleven  stars,  bowed  down  before  iiiia? 
JPais  itnot.exousable  if  Potiphar  distrusted.. b^ntried 
ieirvant's.  word,  when  his  guilt  appeared  so  indiaputabfy 
lEuhstatitiated  ?  Was  not  even  the  chief  butleir'sj  for- 
■getfalness  intelligible,  when  you  remember  his  absoSb- 
.rag  interest  in  his,  own  danger,  and  the  multiplieii^aH- 
ties  ol-  hi8;0ffi;ee?  The  world  is  not  to  be- too:  Beverely 
blamed,  if  it  misrepresents  us.  It  is.  hard' to  reach  ihe 
truth:; very  hard  to  sift  a  slander.  Men.  who  believe 
«Qchi  ■rumors,  especially  in.  co.urtly  life,  Eflay  be  igao- 
itaxL%  hasty,  imjuenfeot,  but  are  not.  necessarily  t^eacfet- 
»«»;,..  Yet,.,  even  .while  .you  keepihis  ia  mind;>  dsat  ihe 
heart  may   not  be   soured,  remember,   your  dearest 
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friend  .may  &il  yo»  in  .the  crisis.  A  tenth,  of.exjprir 
euoe  was  wrapped  up  in  the  old  fable,  and  the  thing 
you  have  fostered  in  your. bosom  may  wound  you  to 
the  iquick ;  the  one  you  have  trusted  may  become  your 
Accuser,  and  throw  his  own  blame,  with  dastard  mean- 
ness; upon  you.  That  was  the  experience  of  Joseph, 
Was  not  that  His  fate  who  trusted  Judas?  There  ia 
One;  and  but  One,  whose  Love  ia  as  a  rock,  which  will 
not  fail  you  when  you  cling.  It  is  a  fearful,  solitary 
feeling,  that  lonely  troth  of  b'fe;  yet  not  without,  a 
certain  strength  and  grandeur  in  it.  The  hfe  that  is 
the  deepest  and  the  truest  will  feel  most  vividly -both 
itS'  desolation  and  its  majesty.  We  live  and  die  alone, 
God  and  our  own  souls,  —  we  fall  back  upon  them,  at 
last.'  "Behold,  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is.  now  come, 
thatye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,and 
Bha^l  leave  Me  alone ;  and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because 
the  Father  is  with  Me." 

3.  Success,  besides,  marked  the  career  of  Joseph. 
Let  .us.  not  take  half  views  of  men  and  things;  The 
woof  of  life  is  dark  —  that  we  granted  ;  but  it  is  shot 
through  a  web  of  brightness.  Accordingly,  in  Joseph^ 
case,' even . 'in  his  worst  days,  you  find  a  kind  of  biJ- 
ance  to  be  weighed  against  his  sorrows.  The  doctrine 
of  compensation  ia  found  through  all.  Amidst^  the 
8oh6uHuga  of  his  brothers'  envy  he  had  his  father's 
love.  (  In  Ma  slavery  he  had  some  recompense  in  feel- 
ing that  he  was'  gradually,  winning  his  master's  confi- 
dence. In  his  dungeon  he  possessed  the  conscious 
uess  of  innocence,  and  the  grateful  respect  of:  his 
feilowjprisoners.  In  that  beautiful  hymn  which  some 
of  you  read  last  Sundiay,*  you  may  remember  that^ia 

•  keble's  Chnsaan  Year.    Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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f^l^HII  ia  dia^^'D  between  Human  life  and  the  aap'iitats 
crftHe  \teather  The  morning  rainbow,  giitterio'^ 
aliic/tfg  the  dangerous  vapors  of  the  west,  predicts  that 
tfie'day  will  not  nnclonded  pass  away.  The  evening 
r&idbow  declares  that  the  storms  are  past,  and  that 
sfel^ne  weather  is  setting  in.  Such  ia  the  life  of  all 
Whom  God  disciphnes  The  morning  or  the  evening 
oHghtneaa  i&  the  portion  of  a  life  the  rest  of  which  is 
etorm  Barely  are  the  manful  struggles  of  pribcipls 
in  the  first  jears  of  hfe  suffered  to  be  "in  vain.  Joseph' 
saw  the  early  clouds,  which  darkened  the  morning  of 
hfs  existence,  pass  away;  and  the  rainbow  of  heavenly 
pe'ace  arched  over  the  calmness  of  his  later  years. 
"The  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prospe'r- 
oiis  mail."  And  it  is  for  this  special  purpose  it  is  writ^^ 
ten,  "  And  Joseph  saw  Ephraim's  children  of  the  third' 
generation :  the  children  also  of  Machir,  the  son  of 
Manasaeh,  were  brought  up  npon  Joseph's  knees." 
Long  life,  an  honored  old  age,  a  quiet  grave  —  these 
were  the  blessings  reckoned  desirable  in  Jewish 
m'odes  of  thought ;  and  they  are  mentioned  as  evi- 
dSiices  of  Joseph's  happiness. 

■Ahd  this,  too,  is  Life.  The  sorrows  of  the  past 
stind  out  most  vividly  in  our  recollections,  becaiise 
tliBy  are  the  keenest  of  our  sensations.  At  the  end 
of  k  long  existence,  we  should  probably  describe  it 
thiis :  "  Few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of 
thy  aervant  been."  But  the  innumerable  infinitesimals 
of  happiheas,  that  from  moment  to  moment  made  life 
B#'eet  and  pleasant,  are  forgotten  ;  and  Very  richly  h 
oar  Father  mixed  the  materi 
h&n^iest  actions  aUd  domestic! 
tW&   men!  meeting    together 


of  these   with  tbd 

3S  of  existence.     Seo 

the   streets  —  mero 
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acquaiutancea.  They  will  not  ;be  five  •  minutes  to 
gether  before  a  smile  will  overspread  their  counte- 
nancea,  or  a  merry  laugh  ring  of,  at  the  lowest,  amuse- 
ment. This  has  God  done.  God  created  the  smilo 
and  the  laugli,  as  well  as  the  sigh  and  the  tear.  The 
aspect  of  this  life  is  stern  —  very  stern.  It  is  a  very 
euperficial  account  of  it  which  slurs  over  its  grave, 
mystery,  and  refuses  to  hear  its  low,  deep  undertone 
of  anguish.  But  there  is  enough,  from  hour  to  hour 
of  bright,  sunny  happiness,  to  remind  ua  that  its  Cre- 
ator's highest  name  ia  Love. 

-  Now,  turn  to  the  spirit  of  Joseph's  inner  life.  First 
of  all,  that  life  was  forgiveness.  You  cannot  but 
have  remarked  that,  conversant  as  his  experience  was 
with  human  treachery,  no  expressions  of  bitterness 
escape  from  him.  No  sentimental  wailing  over  the 
cruelty  of  relations,  the  falseness  of  friendship,  or  the 
ingratitude  of  the  world.  No  rancorous  outburst  of 
misanthropy :  no  sarcastic  scepticism  of  man's  integ- 
rity or  woman's  honor.  He  meets  all  bravely,  with 
i^m,  meek,  and  dignified  forbearance.  If  ever  man 
had  cause  for  such  doubts,  he  had ;  yet  his  heart  was 
never  soured.  At  last,  after  his  father's  death,  hia 
brothers,  apprehending  his  resentful  recollections  of 
their  early  cruelty,  come  to  deprecate  hia  revenge, 
Very  touching  is  hia  reply.  "  Pear  not :  for  am  I  in 
the  place  of  God?  But  as  for  you,  ye  thought  evil 
against  me  ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  to 
pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive. 
Now,  therefore,  fear  ye  not :  I  will  nourish  you  and 
your  little  ones." 

,  This  is  the  Christian  spirit  before  the  Christian 
times.      Christ  was  in    Joseph's    heart,   though   not 
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dSfiMtelf  in  Joseph's  creed.  The  Eternal  Word 
wftigpered  in  the  soule  of  men  before  it  spoke  urtica- 
laitBly  aloud  in  the  Incarnation.  It  was  the  Divine 
Thought  before  it  became  the  Divine  Expression  *  It 
was  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world,  before  it  blazed  into  the  Day-spring 
from  on  high,  which  visited  us.  The  Mind  of  Christ, 
the  Spirit  of  the  years  yet  future,  blended  itself  with 
life  before  He  came  ;  for  His  words  were  the  Eternal 
Verities  of  our  Humanity.  In  all  ages  Love  la  the 
truth  of  life.  Men  cannot  injure  us  except  so  far  as 
they  exasperate  us  to  forget  ourselves.  No  man  is 
really  dishonored  except  by  his  own  act.  Calumny, 
injustice,  ingratitude,  — the  only  hann  these  can  do 
ns  is  by  making  us  bitter,  or  rancorous,  or  gloomy; 
by  shutting  our  hearts  or  souring  our  affections.  Wo 
rob  them  of  their  power,  if  they  only  leave  us  mors 
sweet  and  forgiving  than  before.  And  this  is  the  only 
true  victory.  We  win  by  love.  Love  transmutes  all 
curses,  and  forces  them  to  rain  down  blessings.  Out 
of  the  jealousy  of  hie  brothers  Joseph  exti-acted  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness.  Out  of  Potiphar's  weak  injus- 
tice, and  out  of  the  machinations  of  disappointed 
Passion,  he  created  an  opportunitj'  of  learning  meek- 
ness. Our  enemies  become  unconsciously  our  best 
friends,  when  their  slanders  deepen  in  ns  heavenlier 
graces.  Let  them  do  their  worst ;  they  only  give  ua 
the  Godlike  victory  of  forgiving  them. 

2.  Distinguished  from  the  outward  circumstances, 
W3  find  simplicity  of  character  :  partly  in  tjie  willing 
ness  to  acknowledge  his  shepherd  father  in  Egypt, 
where  the  pastoral  life  was  an  abomination ;  partly  in 
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tnat  incidental'  notice  whicb  we  have  of  the  feast  at 
Vrhich  he  entertained  his  brethren,  where  the  Egyp- 
tiaiis  sat  at  a  table  by  themselves,  and  Joseph  by  him- 
self. So  that,  elevated  aS  he  was,  his  heart  remained 
Heh'rew  still.  He  had  contracted  a  splendid  alliance, 
by'maiTying  into  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Egypt, 
—that  of  Potipherah,  the  priest  of  On.  And  yet  he  had 
not  forgotten  his  country,  nor  sought  to  be  natural- 
ized there.  His  heart  was  in  that  far  land  whtire 
he  had  fed  his  father's  flocks,  in  his  simple,  genial 
boyhood.  The  divining-ctip  of  Egyptian  silver  was  on 
his  table ;  but  he  remembered  the  days  when  the  only 
splendor  he  knew  was  that  coat  of  many  colors  which 
was  made  for  him  by  his  father.  He  bore  a  simple, 
nusbphisticated  heart  amidst  the  pomp  of  an  Egyptian 
court. 

There  is  a  great  mistake  made  on  the  subject  of  sim- 
plicity. There  is  one  simplicity  of  circumstances; 
another  simplicity  of  heart.  These  two  must  not  be 
confounded.  It  is  common  to  talk  of  the  humble  poor 
man,  and  the  proud  rich  man.  Let  not  these  ideas  be 
inseparably  blended  together.  There  is  many  a  man 
who  sits  down  to  a  meal  of  bread  and  milk  on  a 
wooden  table,  whose  heart  is  as  proud  as  the  proudest 
whose  birth  is  royal.  There  is  many  a  one  whose 
voice  is  heard  in  the  public  meeting,  loudly  descant- 
ing on  regal  tyranny  and  aristocratic  insolence,  who  in 
his  own  narrow  circle  is  as  much  a  tyrant  as  any 
cppressor  who  ever  disgraced  the  throne.  And  tliere 
is  many  a  man  who  sits  down  to  daily  pomp,  to  whom 
gold  and  silver  are  but  as  brass  and  tin,  and  who  bears 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  a  meek,  siiqple  spirit,  and  a 
"  heart  refrained  as  a  weaned  child  : "  —  many  a  man 
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jfft^o  lives  surrounded  with  homage,  and  heaiing  the 
applause  and  flattery  of  men  perpetually,  on  whose 
heart  these  things  foil  flat  and  dead,  without  raising 
ione  single  emotion  of  fluttered  vanity. 

The  world  oannot  understand  this.  They  cannot 
believe  that  Joseph  can  be  humble,  while  he  ia  con- 
Bcious  of  such  elevation  above  the  crowd  of  men,  and 
even  dreaming  of  it.  They  cannot  understand  how 
carelessly  these  outsides  of  life  can  be  worn,  and  how 
they  fall  ofi'  like  the  unregarded  and  habitual  dress  of 
daily  hfe.  They  cannot  know  how  the  spirit  of  the 
Cross  can  crucify  the  world,  make  grandeur  painful, 
and  cahn  the  soul  with  a  vision  of  the  Eternal  Beauty. 
They  cannot  dream  how  His  iife  and  death,  once  felt 
as  the  grandest,  write  mockery  on  all  else,  and  fill  the 
soul  with  an  ambition  which  is  above  the  world.  It  is 
not  the  nnjewelied  finger,  nor  the  affectation  of  an 
almost  quakeriah  simplicity  of  attire,  nor  the  pedes- 
trian mode  of  traveUing,  nor  the  scanty  meal,  that 
constitute  humility.  It  is  that  Simple,  inner  life  of 
real  greatness,  which  is  indifferent  to  magnificence, 
smd,  surrounded  by  it  all,  lives  fer  away  in  the  distant 
country  of  a  Father's  Home,  with  the  cross  borne 
silently  and  self-sacrificingly  in  the  heart  of  hearts. 

3.  One  characteristic  of  Joseph's  inner  life  remains, 
—  benevolence.  It  was  manifested  in  the  generosity 
with  which  he  entertained  his  brethren,  and  in  the  dist 
criminating  tenderness  with  which  he  provided  his 
best  beloved  brother's  feast  with  extraordinary  deli- 
cacies. These  were  traits  of  thoughtfulness.  But 
farther  still.  The  prophetic  insight  of  Joseph  enabled 
him  to  foresee  the  approach  of  famine.  He  took 
tneasTtres  accordingly  j    and  when  the  &inine  camti^ 
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the  royal  Btorehouaes  were  opened,  and  eveij"  man  ia 
E^pt  owed  his  life  to  the  benevolent  providence  of 
the  Hebrew  stranger.  It  was  productive  of  a  great 
sociai  revolution.  It  brought,  by  degrees,  ail  the  land 
of  Egypt  into  the  power  of  the  Crown',  so  that  a  kind 
of  feudal  system  was  established, —  every  man  holding 
in  direct  tenancy  from  the  Crown.  Hence  the  nation 
became  compacted  into  a  new  unity,  and  power  waa 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  governinent,  partly  by 
the  pecuniary  revenue  thus  added,  and  partly  by  the 
Iqetre  of  goodness  which  Joseph  had  thrown  round 
the  royal  acts.  For  acts  like  these  are  the  real  bul- 
warks of  a  throne.  One  such  man  as  Joseph  does 
more  to  strengthen  the  Crown  than  all  the  specula- 
tions, solemn  or  trifling,  which  were  ever  written  on 
the  "Divine  right  of  kings."  There  is  a  right  divine 
which  requires  no  elaborate  tlieory  to  make  it  felt. 

II.  The  death  of  Joseph  waa  in  accordance  with  his 
life. 

1.  The  funeral  was  a  homage  paid  to  goodness. 
Little  is  said  in  the  text  of  Joseph's  funeral.  To 
Ijnow  what  it  was,  we  must  turn  to  the  earlier  part  ef 
the  chapter,  where  that  of  Jacob  is  mentioned.  A 
mourning  of  seventy  days,  —  a  funeral  whose  impos- 
ing greatness  astonished  the  Canaanites.  They  said, 
"  This  is  a  grievous  mourning  to  the  Egyptians.'' 
Seventy  days  were  the  time,  or  nearly  so,  fixed  by 
custom  for  a  royal  ftineral;  and  Jacob  was  so  hon- 
ored, not  for  his  own  sake,  but  because  he  was  Jo- 
seph's father.  We  c£«inot  suppose  that  Joseph's  own 
obsequies  were  on  a  scale  less  grand. 

Now,  weigh  what  was  implied  Jo  this.    Thi«  was 
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not  the  homage  paid  to  talent,  nor  to  wealth,  nor  to 
birth.  Joseph  was  a  foreign  slave,  raised  to  eminence 
by  the  simple  poiver  of  goodness.  Every  man  in 
Egj'pt  felt,  at  his  death,  that  he  had  lost  a  friend. 
There  were  Uiouaands  whose  tears  would  fall  when 
iliey  recounted  the  preservation  of  lives  dear  to  them 
in  the  years  of  famine,  and  felt  that  they  owed  those 
lives  to  Joseph.  Grateful  Egypt  mourned  the  Good 
Foreigner;  and  for  once  the  honors  of  this  world 
were  given  to  the  graces  of  another. 

2.  We  collect  from  this,  besides,  a  hint  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  The  Egyptian  mode  of  sepulture 
wfls  embalming ;  and  the  Hebrews,  too,  attached  much 
imiwrtance  to  the  body  after  death.  Joseph  com- 
manded his  countrymen  to  preserve  his  bones  to  take 
away  with  them.  In  this  we  detect  that  unmistakable 
human  craving,  not  only  for  immortality,  but  immor- 
tahty  associated  with  form.  No  doubt  the  Egyptian 
feeling  was  carried  out  absurdly.  They  tried  to  re- 
deem from  the  worm  the  very  aspect  that  had  been 
worn,  the  very  features  they  had  loved ;  and  there 
was  a  kind  of  feeling  that  while  that  mummy  lasted 
tlie  man  had  not  yet  perished  from  eartli.  They  ex- 
pected that,  in  process  of  years,  it  would  again  be 
animated  by  its  spirit. 

Now,  Christianity  does  not  disappoint,  but  rather 
meets,  that  feehng.  It  grants  all  that  the  materialist 
and  ail  that  the  spintualist  have  a  right  to  ask.  It 
grants  to  the  materialist,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  that  future  life  shall  be  associated 
with  a  material  forai.  Leaving  untouched  all  .the 
questions  which  may  be  raised  about  the  identity  of 
ths  atoms  fliat  have  be^o  buried,!it  gimply  pronouQ.i^B 
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that  the  spirit  shall  have  a  body.  It  gianta  to  tha 
spiritualist  all  he  ought  to  wiah, —  that  the  spirit  shall 
be  free  f'rora  evil.  For  it  is  a  mistake  of  ultra-spiritr 
ualiam  to  connect  degradation  with  the  thought  of  a 
risen  body ;  or  to  suppose  that  a  mind,  unbound  by 
the  limitations  of  space,  is  a  more  spiritual  idea  of  a 
resurrection  than  the  other.  The  opposite  to  spiritu- 
ality is  not  materialism,  but  sin.  The  form  of  matter 
does  not  degrade.  For  what  is 'this  world  itself  but 
the  Form  of  Deity,  whereby  the  Manifoldness  of  Hia 
mind  and  Beauty  manifests,  and  wherein  it  clothes 
itself?  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  spirit  can  exist  apart 
from  form.  We  do  not  know  that  it  can.  Perhaps 
even  the  Eternal  Himself  is  more  closely  bound  to 
His  works  than  our  philosophical  systems  have  con- 
ceived. Perhaps  matter  is  only  a  mod©  of  thought. 
At  all  events,  all  that  we  know  or  can  know  of  mind 
exists^in  union  with  form.  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  the  Christian  verity,  which  meets  and  satisfies 
those  cravings  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  mind,  that  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  the  process  of  embahning,  and 
the  religious  reverence  felt  for  the  very  bones  of  the 
departed  by  the  Hebrews. 

Finally,  in  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Joseph, 
we  find  faith.  He  commanded  his  brethren,  and 
through  them  his  nation,  to  carry  his  bones  with 
them  when  they  migrated,  to  Canaan.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  that  is  reckoned  an  evidence  of  faith. 
"  By  faith,  Joseph  gave  commandment  concerning  his 
bones."  How  did  he  know  that  his  people  would  ever 
quit  Egypt  ?  We  reply,  by  faith.  Not  faith  in  a  writ- 
ten word;  for  Joseph  had  no  Bible ;  rather,  faith  in 
that  conviction  of  his  own  heart,  which  is  itself  the 
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iWfestantJai  evidence  of  feith.  For  reli^ous  faith  evei- 
it%aiU8  of  something  higher,  more  beautiful,  more  per- 
fect, than  the  state  of  things  with  whicli  it  feels  itself 
earroynded.  Ever  a  day  future  lies  before  it :  the  evi- 
dence for  which  is  its  own  hope.  Abraham,  by  thai 
creative  faith,  saw  the  day"  of  Christ,  and  was  glad 
Joseph  saw  his  family  in  prosperity,  even  in  afflu 
ence ;  but  he  felt  that  this  was  not  their  rest.  A 
higher  life  than  that  of  affluence,  a  nobler  destiny 
tjhan  that  of  stagnant  r«at,  there  must  be  for  them  "in 
the  future ;  else  all  the  anticipations  of  a  purer  earth, 
and  a  holier  world,  which  imagination  bodied  forth 
within  his  soul,  were  empty  dreeims,  not  the  intui- 
ticMis  of  Sod's  Spirit.  It  was  this  idea  of  peirfection, 
which  was  the  "  substance  of  things  hoped  for;"  that 
carried  him  far  beyond  the  period  of  hia  own  death, 
and  made  him  feel  himself  a  partaker  of  his  nation's 
blessed  future. 

And  that  is  the  evidence  of  immortality.  When  the 
et^n  is  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  the  dull,  heavy 
sound  of  earth  falling  on  it  is  heard,  there  are  some 
to  whom  that  sound  seems  but  an  echo  of  their  worst 
anticipations  —  seems  but  to  reverberate  the  idea  of 
decay  forever,  in  the  WiOrds,  "  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  .to  dust."  There  are  others,  to  whom  it 
sounds  pregnant  with  the  expectations  of  immortality, 
the  "sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal 
life."  The  difference  between  these  two  feelings  is 
measured  by  the  difference  lof  lives.  They  whose  iife 
is  low  and  earthly,  how  can  they  beheve  in  aught 
beyond  the  grave,  when  nothing  of  that  life  which  is 
eiternal  has  yet  stirred  withki  them?  They  who  have 
livwJ'^  Joseph  liyedfjast  in  jwoportion  to  their  purity 
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t^}d.  their  unHelfishness  must  believe  it.  They  cannot 
hut. believe  it.  The  eternal  existence  is  sJready  pulsing 
in  their  veins;  the  life  of  trust,  and  high  hope,  and 
BHblime  longings  after  perfection,  with  which  the 
decay  of  the  frame  has  nothing  at  all  to  do.  That  is 
gone ;  yea,  but  it  was  not  that  hfe  in  which  they  lived; 
^dwhen  it  finished,  what  had  that  ruin  to  do  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Immortal? 

For  what  ia  our  proof  of  immortality  ?  Not  the 
analogies  of  nature  —  the  resurrection  of  nature  from 
a  winter  grave,  or  the  emancipation  of  the  butterfly^ 
Not  even  the  testimony  to  the  fact  of  risen  dead ;  for 
who  does  not  know  how  shadowy  and  unsubstantial 
these  intellectual  proofs  become  in  unspiritual  frames, 
of  mind  ?  No,  the  life  of  the  Spirit  is  the  evidence. 
Heaven  begun  is  the  living  proof  that  makes  the  heaven 
to  eome  credible.  "  Christ  in  you  is  the  hope  of  glory." 
It  is  the  eagle  eye  of  faith  which  penetrates  the  grave,' 
and  sees  far  into  the  tranquil  things  of  death.  He 
alone  can  believe  in  immortality  who  feels  the  resur- 
rection in  him. 

■  There  ia  a  special  application  to  be  made  of  this  Bub- 
ject  to  our  hearts.  It  is  not  often  that  the  pulpit  can 
be  used  for  a  funeral  eulogium.  Where  Christ  is  to 
be'  exalted  in  solitary  preeminence,  it  is  but  rarely  that 
the  praise  of  man  itiay  be  heard.  Rank,  Royalty  itself, 
could  not  command  from  the  lips  of  a  minister  of  the 
King  of  kings  one  syllable  of  adulatory,  undeserved, 
or  unfelt  homage.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  to 
loftineaa  of  birth  is  added  dignity  of  character;  and 
then  we  gladly  relax  the  rule,  to  pay  a  willing  tribute 
to  the  majesty  of  Goodness.  There  is  one  to  whom 
your  thoughts  must  have  reverted  often  during  the 
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fciatory  wMch  we  have  been  going  through,  suggesting 
a  parallel  all  the  more  delicately  felt  from  the  absence 
f)f  direct  allusron.  That  royal  Lady,  for  whose  loss 
tihe  marvellous  uniformity  of  the  unbroken  funeral 
hue  which  pervades  this  congregation  tells  eloquently 
of  general  mourning,  came .  to  this  land,  a  few  years 
ago,  like  Joseph,  a  foreigner.  Like  Joseph,  the  earlier 
years  of  her  sojourn  were  spent  in  comparative  obacur 
ity.  Like  Joseph,  she  had  her  share  of  calumny, 
though  in  a  different  form.  There  are  many  here  who 
can  remember  that,  in  that  year,  when  our  political 
feuds  had  attained  the  acme  of  rancor,  the  irreverent 
lip  of  party  Slander  dared  to  breathe  its  rank  venom 
-upon  the  name  of  one  of  the  gentlest  that  ever 
adorned  a  throne.  There  are  some  who  know  how 
that  unpopularity  was  met :  with  meekness,  with 
Christian  forgiveness,  with  quiet  dignity,  with  that 
composure  which  is  the  highest  result  and  evidence  of 
strength.  Like  Joseph,  she  passed  through  the  tempt- 
ations of  a  court  with  unsullied  spotlessness ;  like 
Joseph,  the  domestic  and  social  relationships  were 
sustained  with  beautiful  fidelity ;  like  Josepbf  she 
lived  down  opposition,  outlived  calumny ;  like  Joseph, 
ehe  used  the  noble  income  intrusted  to  her  in^  acts  of 
almost  unexampled  munificence ;  like  Joseph,  her  life 
WAS  checkered  with  sorrow,  and  when  the  clouds  of 
earlier  difficulties  had  cleared  away,  the  rainbow  sign 
of  peace,  even  in  the  midst  of  broken  health,  spanned 
the  calmness  of  her  evening  years ;  like  Joseph,  she 
will  have  a  regal  burial,  and  her  ashes  will  repose  with 
the  dust  cf  England's  princes,  amidst  the  mourning  of 
the  natioK  in  which  she  found  a  home. 

The  homage  which  is  given  to  her  is  not  the  homagtf 
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yielded  to  rank,  or  wealth,  or  genma.  There  will  be 
silver  on  her  coffin,  and  magniflcence  in  the  pageantry 
which  attends  her  to  the  grave;*  but  it  is  not' in 
these  that  the  glory  of  her  funeral  lies.  These  were 
the  privileges  of  the  most  profligate  of  her  ancestors, 
as  well  as  her.  These  are  the  world's  rewards  for 
those  whom  she  delights  to  honor.  There  will  be 
something  in  her  funeral,  beside  which  these  things 
are  mean.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  a  nation's  tears ;  and 
they  will  be  shed  in  unfeigned  reverence  over  the 
remains  of  all  that  was  most  queenly,  and  all  that  was 
most  womanly.  No  political  fervor  mixes  with  her 
obsequies.  She  stood  identified  with  no  party  politics. 
No  peculiar  religious  party  mourns  its  patroness.  Of 
all  our  jarring  religious  sects,  in  the  Church  and  out 
of  it,  not  one  dares  to  claim  her  as  its  own.  Her  spirit 
soared  above  these  things.  It  is  known  that  she 
scarcely  recognized  them.  All  was  lost  in  the  sublimer 
name  of  Christian.  It  is  a  Christian  who  has  passed 
from  this  earth  away,  to  take  her  place  in  the  gen- 
eral Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born ;  to  stand 
befoi'e  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  among  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect. 

One  word  more.  Honoring  the  Queen,  profoundly 
reverencing  the  "Woman,  let  not  contemplation  stop 
there.  Do  not  bury  thought  in  the  human  and  finite. 
Mildly  as  her  lustre  shone  on  earth,  remember  it  was 
hwt  one  feeble  ray  of  the  Light  that  is  Uncreated. 
All  that  she  had  she  received.     If  we  honor  her,  it  is 

*Thia  anticipation  Itas  not  been  re!i)ize<).  In  one  of  the  moat  touoh- 
Ing  and  utiiifiected  doBumeUts  that  ever  went  righl^  home  to  £iigliEh 
hearts,  the  Queen  of  a  .British  Sovereign  requested  to  be  bome  to  the 
grave  as  the  wife  of  a  sailor. 
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to  adore  Him  who  made  ber  what  she  was.  Of  His 
fulness  she  had  receiyed,  and  grace  for  grace.  What 
she  waa  she  heciame  through  adoring  f^th  in  Christ. 
It  is  an  elevating  thing  to  gaze  on  human  excellence, 
because  through  it  the  Highest  becomes  conceivable. 
It  is  a  spirifrstirring  thing  to  see  saintly  Goodness 
asserting  its  celestial  origin  by  turning  pale  the  lustre 
of  the  highest  earthly  rank.  For  in  this  universal 
mourning  our  noble  country  has  not  bowed  the  knee 
in  reverence  to.  the  majesty  which  is  of  time.  Every 
heart  in  England  has  felt  that  the  Sovereign  was 
merged  in  the  servant  of  Christ.  "  The  King's 
daughter  was  all  glorious  within."  Hers  was  Chris- 
Uan  goodness.  Her  eyes  had  beheld  the  King  in  his 
beauty ;  and  therefore  her  life  was  beautiful,  and  fem- 
inine, and  meek,  and  simple.  It  was  all  derived 
beauty.  .She  had  robed  herself  in  Christ.  "  Reflect- 
ing back,  as  from  a  burnished  mirror,  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  she  was  changed  into  the  same  image,  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  * 

*  2  Cor.  iii.  IS.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  force  and  rendering  of  the 
metaphor. 

Subjoined  are  the  directions  giien  by  her  late  Majesty  for  her  own 
funeral.  The  reader  nill  be  glad  to  have  them  preserved  in  a  ibrm  less 
mcoaTeoient  than  the  columns  of  a  newspaiper.  Should  he  be  one  who 
feels  it  a  relief  to  miss,  for  once,  the  ivorn-out  conventionalisms  of  reli' 
g^ous  espreasion,*  and  come  in  oontnct  with  something  freeb  and  living,  ha 
will  find  more  in  these  quiet  linea  than  in  ten  aermons  :  mora  to  maie  a 
very  happy  tear  start ;  more  of  the  simplicity  and  the  beauty  of  the  lifii 
in  God  ;  more  to  cool  the  ftverishness  of  his  heart,  anl  still  its  world- 
lineas  into  silence  ;  more  of  that  deep  rest  into  which  the  meek  and 
humble  enter  ;  more  that  will  make  him  long  to  be  simple,  and  inarti^. 
tial,  and  real,  as  Christ  was,  desiring  only  in  lif^,  and  death,  and  jui^ 
meat,  to  be  fbuud  in  Hih. 
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"  I  aie  in  aU  hnmilitj,  knowing  well  that  ire  are  all  alike  before  tbo 
Tiiroae  of  Qod,  and  request,  therefore,  tlia,t  my  mort^  remains  be  con- 
veyed to  the  grave  without  any  pomp  or  state.  Thej  are  to  be  moved  to 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  where  I  request  to  have  as  private  and 
quiet  a  ^uei^l  as  possible. 

"  I  particularly  desire  not  to  be  laid  oat  in  slat«,  and  the  fiineral  to 
take  plaoe  by  daylight,  no  procession,  the  coffin  to  be  carried  by  sailors 
to  the  chapel. 

■ '  "  All  those  of  my  friends  and  reladons,  to  a  limited  number,  who  wish 
to.  attend,  may  do  so.  My  nephew.  Prince  Edward  of  Sajte  Weimar, 
Lords  Howe  and  Denbigh,  the  Hon.  William  Ashley,  Mr.  Wood,  Sir 
Andrew  Barnard,  and  Sir  D.  UaTies,  with  my  dreeeera,  and  those  of  i^f 
ladies  who  may  wish  to  attend. 

"  I  die  in  peooe,  and  wish  to  be  carried  to  the  tomb  in  peace,  and  free 
from  the  Yanilaee  and  the  pomp  of  this  world. 

"  I  reqaest  not  to  be  dissA^ted,  nor  embalmed  ;  and  desire  to  give  oa 
little  trouble  as  posu'ile. 

(Sifvod)  "  ADELAIDE  E. 

"November,  1849." 
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LuKB  lii.  18-15.  —  "  And  one  of  the  company  said  onto  Win,  Msrtw. 
speak  to  m;  brotlicr,  that  he  divide  the  inberitacoe  with  tue.  And  hfl 
sold  unto  hira,  Mac,  who  made  me  a  jadge,  or  a  divider  over  yon  7 
And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  heed,  aud  beware  of  covetousnesis  !  foe 
a  man's  Ii&  cousieteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  nhich  he 
poBsessetlt." 

The  Son  of  God  was  misutiiierstood  and  misinter- 
preted in  his  day.  With  thia  fact  we  are  ^miliiir; 
bnt  we  are  not  all  familiar  with  the  consideration 
that  it  was  very  natural  He  should  be  so  mistaken. 

He  went  about  Galilee  and  Judea  proclaiming  the 
downfall  of  every  injustice,  the  exposure  and  confata. 
tion  of  every  lie.  He  denounced  the  lawyers  who 
refused  education  to  the  people  in  order  that  they 
might  retain  the  bey  of  knowledge  in  their  own  bauds. 
He  reiterated  Woe !   woe !  woe !  to  the  Scribes  and 

*  This  Sermon  was  acoidentiilly  omitted  from  ita  pioper  place  ailer  tha 
I7th  Sermon  in  Vol.  I.  — "The  Message  of  the  Church  to  Men  of 
Wealth."    It  vas  preached  on  the  following  Saaday,  and  is  the  seqael  to 
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Pharisees,  who  revered  the  past,  and  syBtematicallj 
persecuted  every  new  prophet  and  every  brave  man 
who  rose  up  to  vindicate  the  spirit  of  the  past  against 
the  institviions  of  the  past.  ~  He  spoke  parables  which 
bore  hard  on  the  men  of  wealth.  That,  for  instance, 
of  the  rich  man  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day ;  who  died, 
and  in  hell  lifted  up  his  eyes  being  in  torments.  That 
of  the  wealthy  proprietor  who  prospered  in  the  world; 
who  pulled  down  his  barns  to  build  greater:  who  all 
the  while  was  in  the  sight  of  God  a  fool ;  who  in  front 
of  judgment  and  eternity  was  found  unready.  He 
stripped  the  so-called  religious  party  of  that  day  of 
their  respectability;  convicted  them,  to  their  own 
astonishment,  of  hypocrisy,  and  called  them  whited 
sepulchres.  He  said  God  was  against  them ;  that 
Jerusalem's  day  was. come,  and  that  she  must  fall. 

And  now  consider  candidly :  —  Suppose  that  all  this 
had  taken  place  in  this  country ;  that  an  unknown 
stranger,  with  no  ordination,  with  no  visible  authority, — 
pasing  his  authority  upon  his  Truth,  and  his  agreement 
jKJth  the  mind  of  God  the  Father,  —  bad  appeared  in 
this  England,  uttering  half  the  severe  things  He  spoke 
against  the  selfishness  of  wealth;  against  ecclesi^tical 
autitorities,  against  the  clergy,  against  the  popufai 
rfiiigious  party :  —  suppose  that  such  an  one  should  say 
that  QV/r  whole  social  life  is  corrupt  and  false:  suppose 
that,  instead  of  "  thou  blind  Pharisee,"  the  word  had 
been  "  thou  blind  Churchman  1 " 

Should  we  have  fallen  at  the  feet  of  such  an  one, 
»hd  said,  Lo  I  this  is  a  message  from  Almighty  God, 
Mid  He  who  brings  it  is  a  Son  of  God ;  perhaps, 
what  He  says  Himself,  His  only  Son,  God,  of  G,o^3 
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Or,  should  we  have  rather  said,  This  is  dangerous 
teaching,  and  revolutionary  in  its  tendencies ;  and  He 
who  teaches  it  is  an  incendiary,  a  mad,  democratictd, 
dangerous  fanatic  ? 

That  was  exactly  what  they  did  say  of  your  Re- 
deemer in  His  day ;  nor  does  it  seem  at  all  wonderful 
that  they  did.  ■ 

Tiie  soher,  respectable  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
very  comfortable  themselves,  and  utterly  unable  to 
conceive  why  things  should  not  go  on  as  they  had 
been  going  on  for  a  hundred  years,  —  not  smarting 
from  the  misery  and  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
lazars  with  whom  He  associated,  and  under  whose 
burdens  His  loving  spirit  groaned,  —  thought  it  excess- 
ively dangerous  to  risk  the  subversion  of  their  quiet 
enjoyments  by  such  outcries.  They  said  —  prudent 
men  I — If  be  is  permitted  to  go  on  this  way,  the 
Romans  will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation. 
The  Priests  and  Pharisees,  against  whom  he  had  spoken 
specially,  were  fiercer  still.  They  felt  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost. 

But,  still  more  —  His  own  friends  and  followers  mis 
understood  Him. 

They  heard  Him  speak  of  a  Kingdom  of  Justice 
and  Righteousness,  in  which  every  man  should  receive 
the  due  reward  of  his  deeds.  They  heard  him  say 
that  this  kingdom  was  not  far  off,  but  actually  among 
them,  hindered  only  by  their  sins  and  duIneBs  from 
immediate  appjarance.  Men's  souls  were  stirred  and 
agitated.  They  were  ripe  for  anything,  and  any 
spark  would  have  produced  explosion.  They  thought 
flie  nest  call  would  be  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands. 
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.«; Accordingly,  on  one  occasion,  St.  John  and  St. 
'ilames  asked  permisaion  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
.upon  a  village  of  the  Samaritans  which  would  not 
receive  their  message.  On  another  occasion,  on  a 
single  figurative  mention  of  a  sword,  they  began  to 
Igird  themselves  for  the  struggle:  " Lord,"  said  one, 
"  behold,  here  are  two  swords."  Again,  as  soon  as 
.He  entered  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  the  populace 
heralded  his  way  with  shouts,  thinking  that  the  long- 
delayed  hour  of  retribution  was  come  at  last.  They 
saw  the'  conqueror  before  them  who  waa  to  vindicate 
.their  wrongs.  In  imagination  they  already  felt  their 
feet  upon  the  necks  of  their  enemies. 

And  because  their  hopea  were  disappointed,  and 
He  was  not  the  Demagogue  they  wanted,  therefore 
they  turned  against  Him.  Not  the  Pharisees,  but  the 
.people  whom  He  bad  come  to  save,  —  the  outcast,  and 
the  publican,  and  the  slave,  and  the  maid-servant :  they 
whose  cause  He  had  so  often  pleaded,  aud  whose 
emancipation  he  bad  prepared.  It  was  the  7*eopie  who 
cried,  "  Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him  ! " 
^  This  will  become  intelligible  to  us,  if  we  can  get 
at  the  spirit  of  this  passage. 

Among  those  who  heard  Him  lay  down  the  laws 
of  the  Kingdom  —  Justness,  Fairness,  Charity  —  there 
was  one  who  had  been  defrauded,  as  it  seems,  hy  his 
.brother,  of  his  just  share,  of  the  patrimony.  He 
thought  that  the  One  who  stood  before  him  waa 
exactly  what  he  wanted  :  —  a  redresser  of  wrongs ;  a 
champion  of  the  oppressed ;  a  divider  and  arbiter 
between  factions ;  a  referee  of  lawsuits ;  one  who 
yrovld  spend  hisiife  in  the  unerring  decision  of  all  mia> 
understandings. 
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To  his  astonishment,  the  Son. of  Man  refused  to  iEter-. 
fore  in  his  qaarrel,  or  take  part  in  it  at  all.  "Man,  whO' 
made  me  a  judge,  or  a  divider  over  you?" 

We  ask  attention  to  two  things. 

L  .The  Saviour's  refiisal  to  interfere. 

II.- The  source  to  which  He  traced  the  appeal  for 
interference. 

I.  The  Saviour's  refusal  to  interfere, 

1.  He  implied  that  it  was  not  his  part  to  interfere. 
''  Who  made  me  a  Judge,  or  a  Divider  ?  " 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  religion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  pohtics;  and  particularly  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing current  against  all  interference  with  politics  by  the^ 
ministers  of  religion.  This  notion  rests  on  a  basis, 
which  is  partly  wrong,  partly  right. 
.  To  say  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics, 
is  to  assert  that  which  is  simply  felse.  It  were  as. 
wise  to  say  that  the  atmosphere  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  .principles  of  architecture.  Directly,  nothing—. 
indirectly,  much.  Some  kinds  of  stone  are  so  friable, 
that  though  they  will  last  for  centuries  in  a  dry  climate, 
they  will  crumble  away  in  a  few  years  in  a  damp  one. 
There  are  some  temperatures  in  which  a  form  of  build-r 
ing  is  indispensable  which  in  another  would  be  un- 
b^rable.  The  shape  of  doors,  windows,  apartments, 
all  depend  upon  the  air  that  is  to  be  admitted  or  ex- 
cluded. Nay,  it  is  for  the  very  sake  of  procuring  a 
habitable  'atmosphere  within  certain  limits  that  archi- 
tecture exists  at  all.  The  atmospheric  laws  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  laws  of  architecture ;  but  there  m 
tKit'aa  architectural  question  into  which  atmospherio 
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That  which  the  air  is  to  architeture,  religion  ia  to 
politics.  It  ia  the  vital  air  of  every  question.  Directly 
it  determines  nothing  —  indirectly,  it  conditions  every 
preblera  that  can  arise.  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world 
must  tecome  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ,"  How,  if  His  Spirit  ia  not  to  mingle  with 
political  and  social  truths  ? 
■  Nevertheless,  in  the  popular  idea  that  religion  as 
BTich  must  not  be  mixed  with  politics  there  is  a  pro- 
found truth.  Here,  for  instance,  the  Saviour  will  not 
meddle  with  the  queation.  He  stands  aloof,  sublime 
and  dignified.  It  was  no  part  of  Hia  to  take  from  the 
Oppressor  and  give  to  the  oppressed,  much  less  to  en- 
courage the  oppreesed  to  take  from  the  oppressor  him- 
self. It  was  His  part  to  forbid  oppression.  It  was  a 
Judge's  part  to  decide  what  oppression  was.  It  was 
not  His  office  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  civil 
light,  nor  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  the  descent  of  prop- 
erty. Of  course,  there  was  a  spiritual  and  moral  priu- 
«ipl6  involved  in  this  question.  But  He  would  not 
suffer  His  suhhme  mission  to  degenerate  into  the  mere 
task  of  deciding  casuistry. 

He  asserted  principles  of  love,  unselfishness,  order, 
which  would  decide  all  questions ;  but  the  questions 
themselves  He  would  not  decide.  He  would  lay  down 
the  great  political  principle,  "  Render  unto  Cseaar  the 
things  that  be  Oassar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which 
are  God's."  But  He  would  not  determine  whether  this 
particular  tax  was  due  to  OEcaar  or  not. 

So,  too,  He  would  say,  Justice,  hke  Mercy  and  Tru*H, 
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iB'.'One  of  the  weightier  mattera  of  the  law ;  but  He 
would  not  decide  whether,  in  this  definite  case,  this  or 
that  brother  had  justice  on  hia  side.  It  v/as  for  them- 
selves to  determine  that,  and  in  that  determination  lay 
their  responaibihty. 

And  thus  rehgion  deals  with  men,  not  casea ;  with 
human  hearts,  not  casuistry. 

Christianity  determines  general  principles,  out  of 
which  no  doubt  tiie  best  government  would  surely 
spring ;  but  what  the  best  government  is  it  does  not. 
determine  —  whether  Monarchy  or  a  Republic,  an  Aris- 
tocracy or  a  Democracy. 

It  lays  down  a  great  social  law :  Masters,  give  unto 
your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal.  But  it  ia 
not  its  part  to  declare  how  much  is  just  and  equal.  It 
has  no  fixed  scale  of  wages  according  to  which  masters 
must  give.  That  it  leaves  to  each  master,  and  each  age 
of  society. 

It  binds  up  men  in  a  holy  brotherhood.  But  what 
are  the  best  institutions  and  surest  means  for  arriving 
at  this  brotherhood"  it  has  not  said.  In  particular,  it 
has  not  pronounced  whether  competition  or  cooperar 
tion  will  secure  it. 

And  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  Christianity  is  the 
Eternal  Religion,  which  can  never  become  obsolete.  If 
it  sets  itself  to  determine  the  temporary  and  the  lucal,-^ 
the  justice  of  this  tax,  or  the  exact  wrongs  of  that  con- 
ventional maxim, — it  would  soon  become  obsolete:  .it 
would  be  the  religion  of  one  century,  not  of  all.  As  it 
is,  it  commits  itself  to  nothing  except  Eternal  Prin 
ciples. 

It  is  not  sent  into  this  world  to  establish  monarchyj 
or  secure  the  franchise :   to  establish  socialism,  or  to 
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fmwndt  into,  annihilation;  bnt  to  establish  a  Charity^ 
and  a.  Moderation,  and  a  sense  of  Duty,  and  a  love  of 
Right,  which  will  modify  human  life  according  to  any 
circnmstances  that  can  possibly  arise. 

2.  In  this  refusal,  again,  it  was  implied  that  Hia 
Itingdom  was  one  founded  on  spiritual  disposition,  Ect 
one  of  outward  Law  and  Jurisprudence, 

';.T]iat,  this  lawsuit  should  have  been  decided  by  tho 
brothers  themselves,  in  love,  with  mutual  fairness, 
would  have  been  much ;  that  it  should  be  determined 
by  uuthoritative  arbitration  was,  spiritually  speaking, 
nothing.  The  right  disposition  of  their  hearts,  and  tho 
right  division  of  their  property  thence  resulting,  was 
Christ's  kingdom.  The  apportionment  of  their  prop- 
erty by  another's  division  had  nothing  to  do  with  Hia 
kingdom. 

1 ,  Suppose  that  both  were  wrong :  one  oppressive,  the 
other  covetous.  Then,  that  the  oppressor  should  be- 
come generous,  and  the  covetous  liberal,  were  a  great 
gain.  But,  to  take  from  one  selfish  brother  in  order  to 
give  to  another  selfish  brother,  what  spiritual  gain 
would  there  have  been  in  this  ? 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  retainer  of  the  inheritance, 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  petitioner  had  justice 
oii  his  side ;  that  he  w^  a  humble,  meek  man,  and  his 
petition  only  one  of  right.  Well,  to  take  the  property 
feom  tha  unjust  and  give  it  to  Christ's  servant,  might 
he,  .and  was,  the  duty  of  a  Judge.  But  it  was  not 
Christ's  .part,  nor  any  gain  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  He' 
does  not  reward  Hia  servants  with  inheritances — with' 
lands,  houses,  gold.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  ia  not 
meat  and  drink ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  H-oly  Ghost."    Christ  triumphs  by  wrongs  meekly 
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bOniQ,   even   more   than   by  wrongs  legaUy  righted. 
What  we  call  poetical  justice  is  not  His  Jdngdom; 

To  apply  this  to  the  question  of  the  day.  The  great 
problem  which  lies  before  Europe  for  solution  is,  or 
will  be,  this:  "Whether  the  present  poeaes'sors  of  the 
e.oil  have  an  exclusive  right  to  do  what  they  will  with 
their  own;  or  whether  a  larger  claim  may  be  put  io  by 
the  workman  for  a  share  in  the  profits?  Whether  Cap- 
ital has  hitherto  given  to  Labor  its  just  part  or  not? 
Labor  is  at  present  making  an  appeal,  like  that  of  this 
petitioner,  to  the  Church,  to  the  Bible,  to  God.  "  Mas- 
ter, speak  unto  my  brother,  that  he  divide  the  inherit- 
ance with  me." 

Now,  in  the  inere  setting  of  that  question  to  rest, 
Christianity  is  not  interested.  That  landlords  should 
become  more  liberal,  and  employers  more  merciful, — ' 
that  tenants  should  be  more  honorable,  and  workmen 
niere. unselfish, — that  would  be  indeed  a  glorious  thmg,- 
a,' triumph  of  Christ's  cause;  and  any  arrangement. 
of  the  inheritance  thence  resulting  would  be  a  Teal 
cojning  of  the  kingdom.  But  whether  tiie  soil  of  the 
<;ountry  and  its  capital  shall  remain  the  property  of 
the  rich,  or  become  more  available  for  the  poor,  —  thej 
rich  and  the  poor  remaining  as  selfish  as  before  j— r 
whether  the  selfish  rich  shall  be  able  to  keep,  or  Ihtf 
selfish  poor,  to  take,  is  a  matter,  religiously  .Speaking,' 
of  {profound  indifference.  Which  of  Uie  brothers  shall 
have  t^  inheritance,  the  monop'^iist  or  the  covetous? 
Either,-^  neither ;  who  cares'?  Fifty  years  henqe,  what 
wiji.it  matter?  But  a  hundred  thousand  years  h&iic,$ 
it  will  matter  whether  they  settied  the  question  by 
Wftttt^Vgenerosity  and  forbearance. 
(?,;I ,r,eniark  j^,. third  thipg.    'He  refused  to  h^  flift 
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friend  of  pae,  because  He  was  the  friend  of  both...Qa 
never  was  the  champidn  of  a  class,  because  He  was 
the  champion  of  Humanity. 

■  We  may  take  for  granted  that  the  petitioner  was 
wi  injured  man,— -one,  at  all  events,  who  thought  him- 
self injured;  and  Christ  had  often  taught  the  spirit 
which  would  have  made  his  brother  right  him :  but  He 
refused  to  take  his  part  against  his  brother,  just  be- 
cause he  was  his  brother,  Christ's  servant,  and  cue  O'f 
God's  fiimily,  as  well  as  he. 

And  this  was  His  spirit  always.  The  Pharisees 
thought  to  commit  Him  to  a  side,  when  they  asked 
whether  it  was  lawfiil  to  give  tribute  to  Ctesar  or  not. 
But  He  would  take  no  side  as  the  Christ :  neither  the 
part  of  the  government  against  the  tas-payers,  nor 
the  part  of  the  tas-payers  against  the  government- 

Now,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  bear  of  the  rights  of 
man, — a  glorious  and  a  true  saying;  but, as  commonly 
■used,  the  expression  only  means  the  rights  of  a  sec- 
tion or  class  of  men.  And  it  is  very  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  these  social  quarrels  both  sides  appeal 
tb  Christ  and  to  the  Bible  as  the  champions  of  their 
rights,  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  this  man 
appealed  to  Him.  One  class  appeal  to  the  Bible,  as  if 
it  were  the  great  Arbiter  which  decrees  that  the  poor 
shall  be  humble,  and  the  subject  submissive;  and  the 
other  class  appeal. to  the  same  book  triumphantly,  as  if 
■t  were  exclusively  on  their  side :  its  peculiar  blessed- 
a ess  consisting  in  this  —  that  it  commands  the  rich  to 
divide  the  inheritance,  and  the  ruler  to  impose  nothing 
^hat  is  unjust. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  Christianity  ia  degraded, 
abd  the  Bible  misused.    They  are  not  as  they  have 
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been  made — 0  shame  1  —  for  centuriea,  the  semle  de- 
fenders of  Rank  and  Wealth,  nor  are  they  th  >  pliant 
advocates  of  discontent  and  rebellion. 

The  Bible  takes  neither  the  part  of  the  poor  a3^inst 
the  rich  exclusively,  nor  that  of  the  rich  against  tho 
|ioor ;  and  this  becanse  it  proclaims  a  real,  deep,  tm? 
and  not  a  revolutionary  brotherhood. 

■  The  brotherhood  of  which  we  hear  so  much  ia  oftei 
tinly  a  one-sided  brotherhood.  It  demj^nda  that  the 
rich  shall  treat  the  poor  as  brothers.  It  has  a  right  to 
do  so.  It  is  a  brave  and  a  just  demand ;  but  it  forgeta 
that  the  ohligation  is  mutual ;  that,  in  spite  of  his  many 
fenlta,  the  rich  man  is  the  poor  man's  brother,  and  that 
the  poor  man  is  bound  to  recognize  him  and  feel  for 
bim  as  a  brother. 

It  requires  that  every  candid  allowance  shall'  be 
made  for  the  vices  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  virtue  of 
the  circumstances  which,  so  to  speak,  seem  to  make 
euch  vices  inevitable :  for  their  harlotry,  their  dmnken- 
aess,  their  uncleanneas,  their  insubordination.  Let  'it 
enforce  that  denland ;  it  may  jmd  must  do  it  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  He  was  mercifully  and  mournfully 
gentle  to  those  who,  through  terrible  temptation  and 
30Gial  injustice,  had  sunk;  and  sunk  into  misery  at 
tef^t  as  much  as  into  sin.  Bat,  then,  let  it  nol  he  for- 
^offten  that  sonie  sympathy  must  bo  also  due,  on  Hie 
akrae  scoi-e  of  circumstances,  to  the  rich  man. .  Wealth 
bas  its  temptations,: — so  has  power.  The  vices  of  the 
riijh  are  his  forgetfiilneas  of  responsibiHty,  his  indo- 
lende,  his  extravagance,  hiB  ignorance  of  wretched- 
ness. These  must  be  looked  upon,  not,  certamly,  with 
•fr^k  excuses,  but  wilii'  a  brother's  eye,  by  the  poor 
ofiiiui,  if^is'Will  assert  a  brotherhood.    It  is  not  jnst  to 
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attribute  all  to  circumstaaces  in  the  one  case,  a^il 
nothing  in  the  other.  It  is  not  brotherhopd  to  say 
that  the  laborer  does  wrong  becanee  he  is  tempted, 
and  the  man  of  wealth  because  he  is  intrinsically  had. 

n.  The  Source  to  which  He  traced  this  appeal  for 
&  division. 

Now,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  reflection  which 
arose  to  the  lips  of  Christ  is  not  the-  one  which  woiild 
have  presented  itself  to  us  under  simibr  circum- 
Btances.  We  ■  should  probably  have  sneered  at  tjjp 
state  of  the  law  in  which  a  lawsuit  could  obtain  oq 
prompt  decision,  and  injury  get  no  redress:  or,  we 
ehould  have  remarked  upon  the  evils  o£  the  system  of 
primogeniture,  and  asked  whether  it  were  just  that  one 
brother  should  have  all,  and  the  others  none :  or,  we 
might,  perhaps,  have  denounced  the  injustice  of  per- 
mitting privileged  classes  at  all, 

He  did  nothing  of  this  kind :  He  did  not  sneer  at 
the  law,  nor  inveigh  against  the  system,  nor  denounce 
the  privileged  classes.  He  went  deeper — to  the  very 
loot  of  the  matter.  "  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covet- 
ousneSs."  It  was  covetousness  which  caused  the  un- 
just brother  to  withhold;  it  was  covetousness  wbiph 
made  the  defrauded  brother  indignantly  complain  to  a 
stranger.  It  is  covetousness  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  lawsuite,  all  social  grievances,  ah  political  &f> 
tiona.  So  St.  James  traces  the  genealogy.  "From 
whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you?  Cpme 
they  not  hence,  even  from  your  lusts  which  reign  in 
your  flesh?" 

Covetousness:  the  covetousness  of  all.  Of  tl^e 
Oppressed   as   well  as    the   oppressor;    for   th,e   cry. 
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"  Divide,"  haa  its  root  in  covetousneas  just  aa  truly  as 
"1  will  not."  There  are  no  innocent  classes;  no 
devils  who  oppress,-  and  angels  who  are  oppressed. 
The  guilt  of  a  fiilse  social  state  must  be  equally 
divided. 

"We  will  consider  somewhat  more  deeply  this  covet- 
ousness.  In  the  original  the  word  is  a  very  expressive 
one.  It  means  the  desire  of  having  more,  -^  not  of 
having  more  because  there  is  not  enough,  but  simply 
'a  craving  after  more.  More  when  a  man  has  not 
enough,  —  more  when  he  has.  More — more.  Ever 
more.     Give  —  give.     Divide  —  Divide. 

This  craving  is  not  universal.  Individuals  and 
whole  nations  are  without  it.  There  are  some  na- 
tions the  condition  of  whose  further  civilization  is 
that  the  desire  of  accumulation  be  increased.  They 
are  too  indolent  or  too  unambitious  to  be  covetous. 
Energy  is  awakened  when  wants  are  immediate,  press- 
ing, present;  but  ceases  ivith  the  gratification. 

There  are  other  nations  in  which  the  craving  is  ex- 
cessive, even  to  disease.  Preeminent  among  these  is 
Englanii.  This  desire  of  accumulation  is  the  source 
.of  all  our  greatness  and  all  our  baseness.  It  is  at 
once  our  glory  and  our  shame.  It  is  the  cause  of  our 
commerce,  of  our  navy,  of  our  military  triumphs,  of 
our  enormous  wealth,  and  our  marvellous  inventions. 
And  it  is  the  cause  of  our  fo,ctions  and  animosities,  of 
our  squalid  pauperism,  and  the  wotse  than  heathen 
degradation  of  the  masses  of  our  population. 

That  which  makes  this  the  more  marvellous  is,  that 
of  all  nations  on  the  earth  none  are  so  incapable  of 
^efigqjTnent  as  We.  God  has  not  given  to  ns  that 
delicate  development  'which  He  has  given  to  other 
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racee.  Our  sense  of  harmony  is  dull  and  rare:  oni 
perception  of  beauty  is  not  keen.  An  English  holi- 
day is  rude  and  boisterous.  If  protracted,  it  ends 
in  ennui  and  self-dissatisfaction.  We  cannot  ejijoy. 
Work,  the  law  of  human  nature,  is  the  very  need  of 
an  English  nature.  That  cold  shade  of  Puritanism 
which  passed  over  us,  sullenly  eclipsing  all  grace  and 
enjoyment,  was  but  the  shadow  of  our  own  melan- 
choly, unenjoying  national  character. 

And  yet  we  go  on  accumulating,  as  if  we  could 
^njoy  more  by  having  more.  To  quit  the  class  'in 
which  they  are,  and  rise  into  that  above,  is  the  yearly, 
daily,  hourly  effort  of  millions  in  this  land.  And  this 
were  well,  if  this  word  "  above  "  impHed  a  reahty ;  if 
it  meant  higher  intellectually,  morally,  or  even  physi- 
cally. But  the  truth  is,  it  is  only  higher  fictitiously. 
The  middle  classes  already  have  every  real  enjoyment 
which  the  wealthiest  can  have.  The  only  thing  they 
have  not  is  the  ostentation  of  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment. More  would  enable  them  to  multiply  equipages, 
houses,  booka :  it  could  not  enable  them  to  enjoy  them 

ThuBj  then,  we  have  reached  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Our  national  craving  is,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
term,  covetousness.  Not  the  desire  of  enjoying  more, 
but  the  desire  of  having  more. 

:  And  if  there  be  a  country,  a  society,  a  people; 'to 
whom  this  warning  is  specially  applicable,  that  cOvm- 
try  is  England,  that  society  our  own,  that  people  we. 
"  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness." 

The  true  remedy  for  this  covetousness  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give.  "  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  thb 
nibiindance  of  the  (Jiings  which  he  possesses." 
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Now,  observe  the  distinction  between  His  view  and 
the  world's  view  of  hiimaikity.  To  tbs  question,  What 
is  a  man  worth  ?  the  world  replies  by  enumerating 
what  he  has.  In  reply  to  the  same  question,  the  Sgn 
of  Man  replies  by  estimating  what  he  is.  Not  What 
he  has,  but  what  he  is— that,  through  time  and  through 
eternity,  is  hie  real  and  proper  life.  He  declared  the 
presence  of  the  soui ;  He  announced  the  dignity  of 
the  spiritual  man ;  He  revealed  the  being  that  we  are. 
Not  that  which  is  supported  by  meat  and  drink,,  but 
that  whose  very  life  is  in  Truth,  Integrity,  Honor, 
Purity,  "Skin  for  skin,"  was  the  satanic  version  of  this 
matter:  "All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  hie  Ufe." 
"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,"  was  the  Saviour's  an- 
nouncement, "  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  hie  own  soul?" 

For  the  oppressed  and  the  defrauded  this  was  the 
trae  consolation  and  compensation.  The  true  conso- 
lation. This  roan  had  lost  so  much  loss.  Well;  how 
is  he  consoled?  By  the  thought  of  retaliation ?  By 
the  promise  of  revenge  ?  By  the  assurance  that  he 
shall  have  what  he  ought  by  right  to  have  ?  Nay ;  but 
thus  —  as  it  were:  Thou  hast  lost  so  much,  but  thyself 
remains.  "  A  man's  life  oonsisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  which  he  possesses," 

Most  assuredly  Christianity  proclaims  laws  which 
will  eventually  give  to  each  man  his  rights.  I  do  not 
deny  this.  But  I  say  that  the  hope  of  these  rights  is 
not  the  message,  nor  the  promise,  nor  the  consolation, 
of  Christianity.  Bather  they  consist  in  the  assertion 
of  the  true  Life,  instead  of  all  other  hopes ;  of  the 
Bubstitution  of  blessedness,  which  is  inward  character, 
for  happiness,  which  is  onward  satisfactions  of  desire, 
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Fot  the  broken-hearted,  the  peace  which  the  world 
canSot  give.  For  the  poor,  the  life  which  destitution 
cannot  take  away.  For  the  persecuted,  the  thought 
that  they  are  the  children  of  their  Father  which  is  in 
heAven. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  con- 
eolation  offered  by  St.  Paul  to  slaves.  How  did  he 
reconcile  them  to  their  lot?  By  promising  that  Chris- 
tianity wonld  produce  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade? 
No ;  though  this  was  to  be  effected  by  Christianity ; 
-but  by  assuring  them  that,  though  slaves,  they  might 
-be'?  inly  free — Christ's  freedmen.  Art  thon  called, 
T)eirig  a  slave  ?     Care  not  for  it 

This,  too,  was  the  real  compensation  offered  by 
Christianity  for  injuries. 

The  other  brother  had  the  inheritance ;  and  to  win 
the  inheritance  he  had  laid  upon  his  sonl  the  guilt  of 
injustice.  His  advantage  was  the  property ;  the  price 
he  paid  for  that  advantage  was  a^  hard  heart.  The  in- 
jured brother  had  tio  iTiheritance,  but  instead  he  had, 
or  might  have  had,  innocence,  and  the  conscious  joy 
of  knowing  that  he  was  not  the  injurer.  Herein  lay 
the  balance. 

Now,  there  is  great  inconsistency  between  the  com 
plaints  and  claims  that  are  coromouly  made  on  these 
Subjects.  There  are  outcries  against  the  insolence 
of  power,  and  the  hard-hearted  selfishness  of  wealth. 
Only  too  often  these  cries  have  a  foundation  of  jus- 
tice. But  be  it  remembered  that  these  are  precisely 
tha  cost  at  which  the  advantages,  such  as  they  are, 
are  purchased.  The  price  which  the  man  in  authority 
has  paid  for  power  is  the  temptation  to  be  xasolent. 
He  has  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  bi  Hignt  bis 
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advantage  dear.  The  price  which  the  rich  man  pays 
for  his  wealth  is  the  temptation  to  be  selfish.  They 
have  paid  in  spirituals  for  what  they  have  gained  in 
temporals.  Now,  if  you  are  crying  for  a  share  in  that 
wealth,  and  a  participation  in  that  power,  you  must  be 
content  to  run  the  risk  of  becoming  as  hard,  and  self- 
ish, and  overbearing,  as  the  man  whom  you  denounce. 
Blarae  their  sins,  if  you  will,  or  despise  their  advan- 
tages ;  but  do  not  think  that  yon  can  covet  their  ad- 
vantages and  ke^p  clear  of  their  temptations.  God  is 
on  the  side  of  the  poor,  and  the  persecuted,  and  the 
mourners,  —  a  light  in  darkness,  and  a  life  in  death, 
put  the  poverty,  and  the  persecution,  and  the  dark- 
ness, are  the  condition  on  which  they  feel  Gfod's  pres- 
ence. They  must  not  expect  to  have  the  enjoyment 
of  wealth  and  the  spiritual  blessings  annexed  to  pov- 
erty at  the  same  time.  If  you  will  be  rich,  you  m^st 
be  content  to  pay  the  price  of  felling  into  temptation, 
and  a  snare,  and  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  perdition ;  and  if  that  price  be,  too  high 
to  pay,  then  you  must  be  content  with  the  quiet  val- 
leys of  existence,  where  alone  it  is  well  with  us ;  kept 
out  of  the  inheritance,  but  having  instead  God  for 
your  portion,  your  all-sufBcient  and  everlasting  poi 
f.ion — peace,  and  quietness^  and  rest  with  Christ. 
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THE   STAB   IN   THE   EAST. 

MiTT.  iu  3,  2.  — "  Now  -when  Jesna  naa  Lom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea, 
in  die  days  of  Hercd  the  king,  behald  there  oume  wise  men  from  the 
«B8t  to  Jeniisaleni,  saying,  Whero  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the 
J  Jews  ?  for  we  haye  seen  his  star  ia  (lie  east,  and  are  come  to  worship 

UDb  sTibject  is  tbe  Manifestation  of  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  King  of  the  Jews  has  become  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world ;  a  fact,  .one '  would  think, 
which  must  cause  a  secret  coroplacency  in  the  heart 
of  all  Jews.  For  that  which  ia  most  deeply  working 
in  modern  life  and  thought  is  the  Mind  of  Christ.  His 
name  has  passed  over  our  institutionSj  and  much  more 
has'Hfs  Spirit  penetrated  into  our  social  and  domestio 
existence.  In  other  words,  a  Hebrew  mind  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  centuries,  ruling  Europe. 

But  the  Gospel  which  He  proclaimed  was  not  lim 
ited  to  the  Hebrews ;  it  was  a  Gospel  for  the  nations. 
By  the  death  of  Christ,  God  had  stmck  his  death- 
blow at  the  root  of  the  hereditary  principle.  "  We 
be  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  was  the  proud  pretension 
of  the  Israelite;  and  he  was  told  that  spiritual  dignity 
rests  not  upon  spiritual  descent,  but  upon  spiritual 
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chtoacter.  New  tribes  were  adopted  into  tho  Chria- 
tiaa  union ;  and  it  became  clear  that  there  was  no 
distinction  of  race  in  the  spiritual  family.  The  Jew- 
ish rite  of  circumcision,  a  symbol  of  ( 
cutting  off  one  nation  from  all  others,  was  exohi 
for  Baptism,  the  symbol  of  universality,  proclaiming 
the  nearness  of  all  to  God,  His  Paternity  over  the 
human  race,  and  the  Sonship  of  all  who  chose  to 
claim  their  privileges. 

This  was  a  Gospel  for  the  world ;  and  nation  after 
nation  accepted  it.  Churches  were  formed ;  the  King- 
dom which  is  the  domain  of"  Love  grew ;  the  Itoman 
em}>iFQ  crtunbied  ioto  fragments ;  but  every  fragment 
was  found  pregnant  with  life.  It  broke  not  as  some 
ancient  temple  might  break,  its  broken  pieces  lying  in 
lifeless  ruin,  overgrown  with  weeds  :  rather  as  one  of 
those  mysterions  animals  break,  of  which  if  you  rend 
them  asunder,  every  separate  portion  forms  itself  into 
a  new  and*  complete  existence.  Rome  gave  way; 
but  every  portion  became  a  Christian  kingdom,  alive 
with  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  developing  the  Christian 
idea  after  its  own  peculiar  nature. 

The  portion  of  Scripture  selected  for  the  text  and 
for  the  Gospel  of  the  day  has  an  important  bearing 
Ofl  this  great  Epiphany.  The  "wise  men"  belonged 
to  a  creed  of  very  hoary  and  venerable  antiquity ;  a 
system,  too,  which  had  in  it  the  elements  of  strong 
vitality.  For  seven  centuries  after,  the  Mahometan 
sword  scarcely  availed  to  extirpate  it,  —  indeed,  could 
not.  They  whom  the  Mahometans  called  fire-worship- 
pers olung  to  their  creed  with  vigor  and  tenacity 
indestructible,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts. 

Here,  then,  in  tliis  act  of  homage  to  the  Messiah. 
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were  the  repreeeutativea  of  the  Mgheet  then  .esiBting 
influences  of  the  world,  doing  homage  to.the  Loi-d,oE 
a  mightier  influence,  and  reverently  bending  before 
the  dawn  of  the  Star  of  a  new  and  brighter  Day,  It 
waa  ihe  first  distinct  turning  of  the  Gentiie  mind  to 
Cbrist  — the  first  instinctive  craving  affc^r  a  somethmg 
h^h&r  than  Gentilism  could  ever  satisfy. 
'In  this  light  our  thoughts,  arrange  themselves  thus 

I.  The  expectation  of  the  Gentiles. 

II.  The  Manifestation  or  Epiphany. 

I.  The  expectation :  "  Where  is  He  that  is  boTO' 
King  of  the  Jews?  for  we  have  seen  His  star  in  tlio 
east,  and  are  come  to  worship  Him." 

k Observe,  1.  The  craving  for  Eternal  Life.  The. 
vise  men  "  were  "  Magians,"  that  is,  Persian  priests., 
le  name,  however,  was  extended  to  all  the  eastern 
philosophers  who  professed  that  religion,  or  even  that 
philosophy.  The  Magians  were  chiefly  distingaished, 
by  being  worshippers  of  the  stars,  or  students  of 
astronomy. 

Now,  astronomy  is  a  science  which  arises  from  man's 
need  of  religion:  other  sciences  spring  out  of  wants 
bounded  by  this  life.  For  instance,  anatomy  presup, 
poses  disease.  There  would  be  no  prying  into  our 
animal  frame,  no  anatomy,  were  there  not  a  malady  to 
stimulate  the  inquiry.  Navigation  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  traversing  the  seas  to  appro  pi  iate  .the 
produce  of  other  countries.  Charts,  and  maps,  and 
soundings,  are  made,  because  of  a  felt  earthly  want. 
But  in  astronomy  the  first  impulse  of  mankind  cftma 
not  from  the  craving  of  the  intellect,  but  from  the 
necesait^es  of  the  soiil. 
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fldfi'you  search  down  into  the .  constitution  of  yenr 
boing  till  you  come  to  the  lowest  deep  of  all,  undeily^ 
ing.  all  other  wants  you  will  find^  craving  for  what  is 
infinite ;  a  something  that  desires  perfection ;  a  wish 
that  nothing  but  the  thought  of  that  which  is  eternal 
can' ■satisfy.  To  the  untutored  mind  nowhere  was  that 
want  eo  called  into  consciousness,  perhaps,  as  heneath 
the  mighty  skies  of  the  East.  Serene  and  beautiful 
are  the  nights  in  Persia,  and  many  a  wise  man  in  eaiiielr 
days,  full  of  deep  thoughts,  went  out  into  the  fleldsi 
like  Isaac,  to  meditate  at  eventide,  God  has  so  made 
HB  that  the  very  act  of  looking  up  produces  in  us  per- 
ceptions of  the  sublime.  And  then  those  skies  in  their 
salm  depths  mirroring  that  which  is  boundless  in  space 
and  inimitable  in  time,  with  a  silence  profound  a 
and  a  motion  gliding  on  forever,  as  if  symbolizi 
eternity  of  life,  — no  wonder  if  men  associated  ' 
them  their  highest  thoughts,  and  conceived  them  to 
be  the  home  of  Deity.  No  wonder  if  an  Eternal  Des- 
tiny seemed  to  sit  enthroned  there.  No  wonder  if, 
they  seemed  to  have  in  their  mystic  motion,  an  invisi. 
bletsympathy  with  human  life  and  its  mysterious  desti- 
nies. No  wonder  if  he  who  best  could  read  their  laws 
was  reckoned  best  able  to  interpret  the  duties  of  >thi8 
life,  and  all  that  connects  man  with  that  which  is  invisi 
ble.'  No  ^wonder  if  in  those  devout  days  of  young 
tht«ight,  science  was  only  another  name  for  religi^on; 
and  the.  Priest  of  the  great  temple  of  the  universe  was 
also  the  Priest  in  the  temple  made  with  hands.  As- 
tronomy was  the  religion  of  the  world's  youth. 

■rTheMagians  were  led  by  the  star  to  Christ;  their 
«§tropomy  was  the  very  pathway  to  their  Saviour. 
Peou  this  I  make  one  or  two  remarks. 
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•  1.  Tho  folly  of  depreciating  hamau  wisdom.  Of  all 
vanitiea  the  worst  is  the  vanity  of  ignorance.  It  ia 
common  enough  to  hear  learning  decried,  as  if  it  were 
an  opposite  of  religion.  If  that  means  that  science  is 
not  religion,  and  that  the  man  who  can  Calculate  the 
motions  of  the  atars  may  never  have  bowed  his  soul  to 
Christ,  it  contains  a  truth.  But  if  it  means,  as  it  often 
does,  that  learning  is  a  positive  encumbrance  and  hi::.- 
dranoe  to  religion,  then  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
Gbd  of  nature  ia  not  the  God  of  Grace ;  that  the  more 
yowstudy  the  Creator's  works,  the  further  you  remove 
fr&Ta  Himself;  nay,  we  must  go  further,  to  be  consist- 
ent, and  hold,  as  most  uncultivated  and  rude  nations 
do,  that  the  state  of  idiocy  is  nearest  to  that  of  inspi- 

rtion. 

iThere  are  expressions  of  St.  Paul  often  quoted  as 
iCtioning  this  ic^ea.     He  tells  his  converts  to  beware, 

lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy."  Where- 
upon we  take  for  granted  that  modern  philosophy  ia  a 
kind  of  antagonist  to  Christianity.  This  is  one  instance 
out  of  many  of  the  way  in  which  an  ambiguous  word, 
misunderstood,  becomes  the  source  of  infinite  error, 
lifet  us  hear  St.  Paul.  He  bids  Timothy  "  beware  of 
profane  and  old  wives'  fables,"  He  apeaka  of  "  endless 
genealogies,"  "  worshipping  of  angels,"  "  intruding 
into  those  things  which  men  have  not  seen."  This 
was  the  philosophy  of  those  days :  a  system  of  wild 
fencies  spun  out  of  the  brain,  — somewhat  like  what 
w&  might  now  call  demonolatry ;  hut  as  different  from 
philosophy  as  any  two  things  can  differ. 

They  forget,  too,  another  thing.  Philosophy  has 
become  Christian;  science  has  knelt  to  Christ.  There 
is  a  deep  significance  in  that  homage  of  the  i 
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For  it  in  fact  ■was  but  a  speotmen  and  type  of  that 
whicb  science  has  been  doing  6ver  eince.  The  itiind 
of  Christ  'has  not  only  entered  into  ths'  Tempte,  and 
made  it  the  house  of  prayer:  it  has-  entered  into  the 
temple  df  science,  and  purified  the  spirit  of  philosophy. 
This  iB  its  spirit  now,  as  expounded  by  its  chief  inter- 
preter :  "  Man,  the  interpreter  of  Nature^  knows  noth- 
ing, and  can  do  nothing,  except  that  which  Nature 
teaches  him."  What  is  this  but  science  bending  before 
the  Child,  becoming  childlike,  fuid,  instead'  of  project 
ing  its  own  fancies  upon  God's  word,  listening  rever- 
ently to'  hear  what  it  has  to  teach  him  ?  In  a  similar 
i^rit,  too;  spoke  the  greatest  of  philosophers,  in  words 
quoted  in  every  child's  book :  "  I  am  but  a  Child;  pick- 
ing up  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  great  sea  6j| 
TFuth." 

■O'f  be  sure  all  the  universe  tells  of  Christ  and  lea<fl 
tb  Christ.  Rightly  those  ancient  Magians  deemed,  iff 
belifevirig  that  God  was  worshipped  truly  in  that  august! 
temple.  The  stars  preach  the  mind  of  Christ.  Not  as 
of  old,  when  a  mystic  stai*  guided  their  feet  to  Bethl&i 
hSto:  but  now,  to  the  mind  of  the  astronomer,  they 
t^U  of  Eternal  Ordter  and  Harmony;  they  speak  of 
changeless  law  where  no  caprice  reigns.  You'ihay 
calculate  the  star's  return ;  and  to  the  day,  and  hour; 
arid  ininute,  it  wOl  be  there.  This  is  the  fidelifyof 
©od;  These  niute  masses  obey  the  law  impressed 
Hjioh  them  by  their  Creator's  Hand,  nnconscionsly  ^ 
afld  thftt  law  is  the  law  of  their  own  nature.  ■  To  UO' 
derstand  the  laws  of  our  natiire,  and  consciously  tiad 
rfeVerfently  to  obey  them,  that  is  the  mind  of  Christ,  the 
SabliMest  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

■l^rdmark  again:  This' univerfie  may  be  studied  iii-ati 
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U-jftverent  spirit.  Iii,Dan.ii.,48,.we  find  the  reverejiC6 
Vf^cb.  was  paid  to  scienee.  Daniel  among  the  Chaldees 
jPiftS  made  chief  of  the  wise  men,  that  is,  the  first  of  the 
Magians ;  and  King  Nebuchadnezzar  bowed  before 
tviiti,  with  incense  and  obJations.  In  later  days  we  find 
tfcat  epfrit  changed.  Another  kingj  Herod,  commands 
the  wise  men  to  use  their  science  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  him  know  where  the  Child  was.  In  earlier 
limes  they  honored  the  priest  of  nature :  in  later  times 
they  made  use  of  him. 

Only  by  a  few  is  science  studied  now  in  the  sublime 
9fl(J  reverent  spirit  of  old  days.  A  vulgar  demand  for 
u^llty  has  taken  the  place  of  that  lowly  prostration 
yflith  which  the  world  listened  to  the  discoveries  of 

tath.  The  discovery  of  some  new  and  mighty  agent, 
'  which  the  east  and  west  are  brought  together  in  a 
oment,  awakens  chiefly  the  emotion  of  delight  in  us 
a,t  correspondence  and  travelling  will  be  quickened. 
iTEie  merchant  congratulates  himself  upon  the  speedier 
eia-ival  of  the  news  which  will  give  him  the  start  of  his 
rivals,  and  enable  him  to  outrrace  his  competitors  in 
th^l  icompetition  of  wealth.  Yet,  what  is  this  but  the 
utilitarian  spirit  of  Herod,  seeing  nothing  more  solemn 
in. a  mysterious  star  than  the  means  whereby  he  might 
crush  his  supposed  Eiva]  ? 

■  There  is  a  spirit  which  believes  that  "  godliness  is 
gain,"  and  aims  at  being  godly  for  the  sake  of  advan- 
tage:; which  is  honest,  because  honesty  is  the  best 
policy ;.  which  says,  Do  right,  and  you  will  b&  the 
better^  that  is,  the  richer  —  for  it.  There  is  a  spirit 
wlrich,seeks  for  wisdom  simply  as  a  means  to  an 
earthly  end,-— and  that  often  a  mean  one.  Thiaia  a 
fpirit  rebuked,  by  the  nobler  reverence  of  the  earlier 
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iiaj'8  of  Magianisra.  Knowledge  for  its  own  pore  sake. 
G-cid  for  His  own  sake.  Truth  for  the  sake  of  truth. 
This  was  the  reas<Mi  for  which,  in  earlier  days,  men 
read  the  aspect  of  the  heavens. 

■  2.  Next,  in  this  craving  of  the  Gentiles,  we  meet 
with  traces  of  the  yearning  of  the  human  soul  for 
light;  The  Magian  system  was  called  the  system  of 
Light  abont  seven  centuries  b.  c.  A  great  reformer 
(Zuroaster)  had  appeared,  who  either  restored  the  sys- 
tem to  its  purity,  or  created  out  of  it  a  new  system. 
He  said  that  Light  is  Eternal,  —  that  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe  is  Light ;  but,  because  there  was  an  eternal 
Light,  there  was  also  an  eternal  possibility  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Light.  Light  and  Darkness,  therefore,  were 
the  eternal  principles  of  the  universe, -^  not  eq^ial 
principles,  but  one  the  negation  of  the  other, 
tonght  that  the  soul  of  man  needs  light,  —  a  light  e 
ternal  to  itself,  as  well  as  in  itself.  As  the  eye  canitot 
see  in  darkness,  and  is  useless,  so  is  there  a  capacity 
ia  the  soul  for  light :  but  it  is  not  itaelf  light ;  it  needs 
the  Everlasting  light  from  outside  itself. 

Hence  the  stars  became  worshipped  as  the  symbols 
of  this  light.  But  by  degrees  these  stars  began  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  Light  Himself  This  was 
the  state  of  things  in  the  days  of  these  Magians. 

■  Magianism  was  now  midway  between  its  glory  and 
its 'decline.  For  its  glory  we  must  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Daniel,  when  a  monarch  feit  it  his  privilege  to 
do-  honor  to  the  priest  of  Light ;  when  that  priest 
Was  the  sole  medium  of  communication  between 
Deity  and  man,  and  through  him  alone  "  Oromasdbs  " 
to^e  hia  reveWions  known  j  when  the .  law  given 
by '  the  ■  Magian,  revealed   by  the  eternal  starsy  waa 
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f'the  law  of.  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth 
not;"  For  ita  lowest  degradation  we  must  pass  over 
about  half  a  century  from  the  time  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, till  we  find  oui-selves  in  Samaria,  in  the 
presence  of.  Simon  the  Magian.  He  gave  himself  out 
for  the  great  power  of  God.  He  prostituted  such 
powers  and  knowledge  as  he  possessed  to  the  object 
■of  makiog  gain.  Half  dupe,  half  impostor,  in  hhn  the 
Boble  'system  of  hght  had  sunk  to  petty  charlatanism : 
.Hagianism  had  degenerated  into  Magic. 

., Midway  between  these  two  periods,  or  rather  nearer 
,to  the  latter,  stood  the  Magian  of  the  text.  There  is 
a  time  in  the  history  of  every  superstition  when  it  is 
■respectable,  even  deserving  reverence,  when  men  be- 
lieved it ;  when  it  is  in  fact  associated  with  the  highest 
feelings  that  are  in  man,  and  the  channel '  eveni  for 
^od's  manifestation  to  the  soul.  And  there  is  a  time 
when  it  becomes  less  and  less  credible,  when  clearer 
Bcience  is  superseding  its  pretensions  ;  and  then  is  the 
period  in  which  one  class  of  men,  like  Simon,  keep  up 
the  imposture :  the  priests,  who  will  not  let  the  old 
Bnp&rstition  die,  but  go  on,  half  impostors,  half 
deceived  by  the  strong  delusion  wherewith  they 
believe  their  own  lie.  Another  class,  like  Herod,  the 
wise  men  of  the  world,  who  patronize  it  for  their  own 
■porposes,  and  make  use  of  it  as  au  engine  of  state. 
Another  still,  who  turn  from  side  to  side,  feeling  with 
■ferror  the  old,  and  all  that  they  held  dear,  crumbling 
away  beneath  them,  —  the  ancient  lights  going  out,<-r- 
more  than- half  suspecting  the  falsehood  of  all  the  rest, 
and;  with  an  earnestness  amounting  almost  to  agoi^, 
leaving  ■their  own  homes,  and  inquiring  for  fresh  light. 
Such  was  the  posture  of  these  Magians.    You  can. 
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netieotor  iuio  their  questions,  or  sympathize  with  tceir 
wtaits,  anlesa  you  realize  all  this.  For  that  desire  for 
light  is  one  of  the  most  impassioned  of  our  noble 
natures.  The  noble  prayer  of  the  ancient  world 
(V'k  Se  <pil6(  Kui  ideoooi'),  "  Give  light,  and  let  us  die : "  can 
we  not  feel  it  ?  ■  Light  —  light !  0,  if  the  result  were 
the  immediate  realization  of  the  old  fable,  and  the 
blasting  of  the  daring  spirit  in  the  moment  of  Eevelar 
tion  of  its  Q-od, — yet  give  us  light.  The  wish. for 
light,  the  expectation  of  the  manifestation  of  God,,  is 
the  mystery  which  lies  beneath  the  history  of  .the 
whole  ancient  world. 

II.  The  Epiphany  itself. 

1.  They  found  a  king.  There  is  -something  very 
Bigniflcant  in  the' fact  of  that  king  being  discovered 
as  a  child.  The  royal  child  was  the  answer  to  their 
desires.  There  are  two  kinds  of  monarchy,  rule,  or 
command.  One  is  that  of  hereditary  title  ;  the.  other 
is  that  of  Divine  Right.  There  are  kings  of  men's 
making,  and  kings  of  God's  making.  The  secret  of 
that  command  which  men  obey  involuntarily  is  sub 
mission  of  the  ruler  himself  to  law.     And  this  is  tha 

-  secret  of  the  Eoj'alty  of  the  Humanity  of  Christ, 
No  principle__  through,  all  His  Life  is  more  striking, 
none  ciiaracterizes  it  so  peculiarly  as  His  submission 
to  another  Will,  "  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  Him  that   sent   me."  — "The  words 

.  which  I  speak,  I  speak  not  of  myself."  His  commands 
,nre  not  arbitrary.  They  are  not  laws  given  on 
fmthority  only :  they  are  the  eternal  laws  of  our 
humanity,  to  which  He  Himself  submitted ;  the  ob^ 
dienc©  to  which  alone  can  make  our  being  attaitt  its 
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^nd.  This  is  the  secret  of  His  kingship, — '"Heba^ 
ciane'  oliedient  ,  .  .  wherefore  God  alao  hath  highly 
fexalted  Him." 

And  this  is  the  secret  of  all  influence,  and  all  com- 
mand. Obedience  to  a  law  above  you  subjugatei 
lilinds  to  you  who  never  would  have  'yielded  to  mera 
will.     "  Rule  thyself,  thou  rulest  all." 

2.  Next,  observe  the  adoration  of  the  Magians  — 
veiry  touching  and  fall  of  deep  truth.  The  wisest  of 
the  world  bending  before  the  Child.  Remember  the 
history  of  Magianism.  It  began  with  awe,  entering 
into  this  world  beneath  the  serene  sbiea  of  the  East : 
in  Wonder  and  Worship.  It  passed  into  priestcraft 
and  scepticism.  It  ended  in  Wonder  and  Adoration,  as 
it  had  begun ;  only  with  a  truer  and  nobler  meaning. 

This  is  but  a  representation  of  human  life.  "  Heaven 
lle&  around  us  in  our  infancy."  The  child  looks  on 
this  'world  of  God's  as  one,  not  many  —  all  beautiful  — 
Wbhderfal  —  God's  —  the  creation  of  a  Father's  hand. 
The  man  dissects,  breaks  it  into  fragments ;  loses  love 
and  worship  in  speculation  and  reasoning;  becomes 
toore  manly,  more  independent,  and  less  irradiated 
With  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  all;  till  at 
Met,  after  naany  a  devious  wandering,  if  he  be  one 
wh'oiia  the  Star  of  God  is  leading  blind  by  a  way'  he 
knows  not,  he  begins  to  see  all  as  one  again,  and  God 
ia  all.  Back  comes  the  Childlike  spirit  once  more  in 
the  Christianity  of  old  age.  We  kneel  before  the 
Child ;  we  feel  that  to  adore  is  greater  than  to  reaso'ii ; 
tB  love,  and  worship,  and  believe,  bring  the  soul  nearer 
hteaven  than  scientific  analysis.  The  Child  is  h^arelr 
6od  than  we. 

Aiid  this,  too,  is  one  of  the  deep  eayiilga  of  Chri^: 
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'  BiKpept  ye  be  oonyerted  aoct  become  as  little  chil- 
dpen,  ye  sb^  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of. 
heaven," 

3.  Lastly,  la  that  Epiphany  we  have  to  remark  tho 
Magians'  joy.  They  had  seen  the  star  in  the  east. 
They  followed  it: — it  seemed  to  go  out  in  dim  obscur- 
ity. They  went  about  inquiring:  asked  Herod,  who 
could  tell  them  nothing ;  'asked  the  soribeB,  who  only 
gave  them  a  vague  direction.  At  last  the  star  shone 
out  once  more,  clear  before  them  in  their  path. 
"  When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceed- 
ing great  joy." 

Perhaps  the  hearts  of  some  of  us  can  interpret  that. 
There  are  some  who  have  seen  the  star  that  shone 
in  earlier  days  go  out  —  quench  itself  in  black  vapors 
or  sonr  smoke.  There  are  some  who  have  followed 
many  a  star  that  turned  out  to  be  but  an  ignis  faiuus, 
—  one  of  those  bright  exhalations  which  hover  over 
marshes  and  ohnrch-yards,  and  only  lead  to  the  cham^ 
bers  of  the  dead,  or  the  cold,  damp  pits  of  disappointe 
ment;  and,  0,  the  blessing  of  "  exceeding  joy,"  after 
following  in  vain,  —  after  inquiring  of  the  great  men 
and  learning  nothing,  of  the  religious  men  and  find- 
ing Uttle,  —  to  see  the  Star  at  last  resting  over  "the 
place  where  the  young  Child  lies;"  —  after  groping 
the  way  alone,  to  see  the  star  stand  still,  —  to  find  that 
Beligion  is  a  thing  far  simpler  than  we  thought-;  ^t 
God  is  near  us,  that  to  kneel  and  adore  is  the  ndble^ 
posture  of  the  ,  soul.  For,  whoever  will  follow  with 
fidelity  his  own  star,  God  will  guide  him  aright.  He 
epoke  to  the  Magians  by  the  star ;  to  the  shepherds,  hy 
the  melody  of  the  heavenly  host ;  to  Josephj  by  .a 
dream;- to  Simeon,  by  an  inward  revelation,'    '*^oI^ 
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and  frajikinoense,  and  myrrh," — thesa,  andten  timea 
these,- wera  poor  and  cheap  to  give  for  that  bieaeed 
certainty  that  the  star  of  God  is  on  before  ua. 

Two  practical  hints,  in  eoncltisioii. 

1.-  A  hint  of  immortality.  That  star  is  now  looking 
down  on  the  wise  men's  graves;  and  if  there  be  no 
life  to  come,  then  this  is  the  confasion  :  that'  mass 
of  inert  matter  is  pursuing  its  way  through  space, 
and  the  minds  that  watched  it,  calculated  its'  move- 
ments, were  led  by  it  through  aspiring  wishes  :to  holy 
adorations,  —  those  minds,  more  precious  than  a 
thousand  stars,  have  dropped  out  of  God's  universe. 
,And  then  God  cares  for  mere  material  masses  more 
than  for  spirits,  which  are  the  emanation  and  copy  of 
Himself.  Impossible,  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living."  God  is  the  Father  of  our 
Spirits.  Eternity  and  immeasurableness  belong  to 
thought  alone.  You  may  measure  the  cycles- of, that 
star  by  years  and  miles.  Can  you  bring  any  measure- 
ment which  belongs  to  time  or  space  by  which  you 
can  compute  the  length  or  breadth  or  the  duration 
of  one  pure  thought,  one  aspiration,  one  moment  of 
love  ?  This  is  eternity.  Nothing  but  thought  can  be 
immortal, 

2.  Learn,  finally,  the  truth  of  the  Epiphany  by 
heart.  To  the  Jew  it  chiefly  meant  that  the  Gentile, 
too,  could  become  the  child  of  God.  But  to  us?  — 
Is  that  doctrine  obsolete?  Nay,  it  requires  to. be 
jFeiterated  in  this  age  as  much  as  in  any  other.  There 
is  a  spirit  in  all  our  hearts  whereby  we  would  monop- 
plize  God,  conceiving  Him  an  unapproachable  Being, — 
-whereby  we  may  terrify  other  men  outside  our  own 
.pale/-^  instead  of  the  Father  that  is  near  to  all,  whom 
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we  have  to  approach,  and  whom  to  adore  is  blessed- 
ness. 

This  is  our  Judaism :  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
Epiphany.  We  do  not  believe  that  God  is  the  Father 
of  the  world ;  we  do  not  actually  credit  that  He  has  a 
star  for  the  Persian  priest,  and  celestial  melody  for  the 
Hebrew  shepherd,  and  an  unsyllabled  voice  for  all  tl  e 
humble  and  inquiring  spirits  in  His  world.  Therefore 
remember,  Christ  has  broken  down  the  middle  wall 
of  partition ;  He  has  revealed  Our  Father,  proclaimed 
that  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  spiritual  family  fuid 
established  a  real  Brotherhood  on  earth. 
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B^TT.  ii.  23-25.  —  "  And  when  Jesus  lame  into  the  ruler's  house,  and 
saw  the  minatrels  and  the  people  making  a  noiae,  he  said  unto  them, 
Gire  place  ;  for  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  And  they  lai^hed 
him  to  Boorn.  Bat  when  the  people  were  put  forth,  lie  went  in,  and 
took  her  bj  the  hand,  and  the  mtud  arose." 

This  is  one  of  a  pair  of  miracles,  the  full  instruction 
from  neither  of  which  can  be  gained  unless  taken  in 
connection  with  the  other. 

On  His  way  to  heal  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  Sou 
of  Man  was  accosted  by  another  sufferer,  afflicted 
twelve  years  with  an  issue  of  blood.  Humanly  speak- 
ing, there  were  many  causes  which  might  have  led  to 
the  rojection  of  her  request.  The  case  w^  urgent ;  a 
matter  of  life  and  death ;  delay  might  be  fatal ;  a  few 
minutes  might  make  all  the  difference  between  living 
and  dying.  Yet  Jesus  not  only  performed  the  mir- 
acle, but  refused  to  perform  it  in  a  hurried  way; 
paused  to  converse ;  to  inquire  who  had  touched  him ; 
to  perfect  the  lesson  of  the  whole.  On  His  way  to 
perform  one  act  of  Love,  He  turned  aside  to  give  Hia 
attention  to  another. 

(60) 
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T^e  practical  lesson  is  this :  There  are  many  who 
(ir^  80  pccppied  by  one  set  of  duties  as  tQ  have  no 
tinje  for  others :  some  whose  life-businoss  is  the  aup. 
pression  of  the  slave-trade,  —  the  amelioration  of  the 
state  of  prisons, — the  reformation  of  public  ahnaeB. 
illight,  except  30  fiir  as  they  are  monopolized  by  these, 
and  feel  themselves  discharged  from  other  obligations. 
The  minister's  work  is  spiritual;  the  physician's,- tem- 
poral. But,  if  the  foi-mer  neglect  phyaieai  needs,  or 
the  latter  shrink  frtSn.  i  spiritual  opportunities  on  the 
plea  that  th^.^cure  of  bodies,  not  of  aouls,  i^  Iu§  work, 
BO  far  they  refuse  to  imitate  their  Master. 
,  ^e,  Ijad.an  ear  open  for  every  tpne  of  wail ;  a  -hea^t; 
re^y  to  respond  to  every  species  of  need.  Specially 
the  Redeemer  of  the  sou!,  He  was  yet  as  emphatically" 
the  "Saviour  of  the  body.".  He  "taught  the  peppjj^;;" 
but  He  did  not  neglect  to  multiply  the  loaves  and; 
fl^^Jies,  The  peculiar  need  of  the  woman,  the  father's 
cry  of  anguish,  the  infant's  cry  of  helplessness,  tjip, 
wail  of  oppression,  and  the  shriek  of  pain, -^  all  wece 
heajFd  by.  Him,  and  none  in  vain. 

^hefein  Jies  the  difference  between  Christian  Iqva 
and  the  impulse  of  mere  inclinations.  We  hear  of  men 
being  "  interested  "  in  a  cause ;  it  has  some  peouliar 
c^m-focthem  individu^rlly:  the  wants  of  the  heatbep, 
or  tbe.,de^titption  of  tlie  soldier  and  sailor,  or  the  con- 
v^rs^i^^  of  tfie  Jpws,  according  to  men's  assogifttions,  or 
^ii(^}gs,,  Of  pe(?Bliar  bias,  may  engage  their  attention,  and 
mtfpoQoU^e  their  sympathy.  I  am,  far  from  saying  the^p' 
are,  wrong:  I  only  say,  that  so  far  as  they  only  in(eresi, 
an^  mo^^,onQ}ize  interest,  the  spu^'pe  from  which  .they 
Bpnoa:  j^  only  humap,  and,  not  tke  higl^^st.  The,  ,difiep, 
ence   between   such   beneficence   and    that   which   is 
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[lie  result  'of  Christian  love  is  marked  by  f 
one  case,  universality  in  the  other  Love  ie  universaL 
Hjis  interested  in  all  that  is  human  :  not  merely  in  the 
(jOQoems  of  its  own  family,  nation,  sect,  or  circle  of 
associations.     Homanity  is  the  sphere  of  its  activity. 

■Here,  too,  we  find  the  Son  of  Man  the  pattern  of  otir 
hnraanity.  His  bosom  was  to  mankind  what  the  Ocean 
is  to  the  world.  The  Ocean  has  its  own  mighty  tide  ; 
but  it  receives  and  responds  to,  in  exact  proportion, 
tiie  tidal  influences  of  every  estuary,  and  river,  and 
sinall  creek,  which  pours  into  its  bosom.  So  in  Christ: 
His  bosom  heaved  with  the  tides  of  our  humanity ; 
but  every  separate  sorrow,  pain,  and  joy,  gave  its  pul- 
sation, and  received  back  influence  from  the  sea  of  His 
being. 

Looking  at  this  matter  somewhat  more  closely,  it 
will  be  plain  that  the  delay  was  only  apparent. 
Seemingly  there  was  delay,  and  fatal  delay :  while  he 
yet  spake,  there  came  news  of  the  child's  death.  But 
just  BO  far  as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  mightier 
miracle  than  the  healing  of  the  sick,  just  so  &r  did  the 
delay  enhance  and  illustrate,  instead  of  dimming,  the 
glory  of  His  mission. 

Bnt  more  definitely  still.  The  miracles  of  Jesu^ 
were  not  merely  arbitrary  acts ;  they  were  Subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  was,  we  may  hum- 
bly say,  impossible  to  convey  a  spiritual  blessing  to 
one  who  was  not  spiritually  susceptible.  A  certain 
tiiward  character,  a  certain  relation  {rajyport)  to  the 
"Redeemer,  was  required  to  make  the  mercy  efficacious. 
Hence  in  one  place  we  read,  "  He  could  not  do  inany 
ttriracles  there  because  of  their  unbelief."    And  Hia 
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po'^fetiialctiieetioiiwas,  "Believest  thou  that'I  AHi'dble 
tt'do'thikt" 

'Now,  Jairaa  beheld  this  miracle.  He  sdw'tho 
Woman's  modest  touch  approaching  the  hem' df  the 
Saviour's  garment.  He  saw  the  abashed  lo6k  with 
Tftich  she  shrunk  from  public  gaze  and  exposure.  He 
heard  the  language  of  Omniscience — "  Somebody  hatt 
tdUdhefl  me.'-'  He  heai'd  the  grteat  principle  enunciated 
that  the  only  touch  which  reaches  God  is  that'of  "iPaith. 
The  multitude  may  throng  and  press:  but  heart'to 
heart,  soul  to  soul,  mind  to  mind,  only  so  do  we  cbtne 
in  actual  contact  with  God.  And,  remembering  this,  it 
i&'  a''matter  not  of  probability,  but  of  certairit^,  that 
the  eoul  of  Jairus  was  actually  made  more  ca'pftible  of 
a  blessing  than  before.;  that  he  must  have  walked  with 
a  mol'e  hopeful  step ;  that  he  must  have  heard  the 
aiihouncement,  "  Thy  daughter  is  dead,"  with  leaa 
dielnay ;  that  the  words,  "  Pear  not,  only  believe," 
must  have  come  to  him  with  deepei*  meaning,  atd 
bcien'  received  with  more  implicit  trust,  than  if  J^^iis 
had  not  paused  to  Ileal  the  woman,  but  hurried-  on,  ' 

And  "this  is  the  principle  of  the  spiritual  kingdom. 
In  matters  worldly,  the  more  occupations,  duties,  a 
man'  has,  the  more  certain  is  he  of  doing  all  imper- 
fectly'. In  the  things  of  God,  it  is  reversed.  The 
more  duties  you  perform,  the  more  you  are  fitted  fOr 
doi^g  6thers :  what  you  lose  in  time,  you 'gain  in 
Strength:  Ton  do  not  love  God  the  less,  but  the  more, 
fot  loving  'man.  You  do  not  weaken  your  affection 
for  your  family  by  cultivating  attachments.beyond''M9 
tiJfll';  butdeepen  and  intensify  it.  Kespect  for  lh6 
alien,  tenderness  for  the  heretic,  do  not  interfere' with, 
but  rather  strengthen,  attachment  to  your  own  country 
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lini  youp  own  elwrciij  -He  who  is-ma^t:  liberal  a«.tl(ei 
case  of  a  foreign  faminej  or  a  distant  miasien,,  will ,  J)g 
ibund.tp  have  only  learned  more  liberal  (owe  tQs^ards 
tim  poor  and  unspiritualized  of  bia  own  land:  Bo.fiils^ 
isthe  querulous  complaint  that  money  is  drained  away 
byiBuqh  calls,  to  tihe  disadvantage  of  more  near  and 
^sJter  ^Imms. 

Xqu  do  not  injure  one  cause  of  mercy  by  turnipg 
aside  to  listen  to  the  call  of  another. 

I.  The  uses  of  Adversity. 

,11..  The  principles  of  a  Miracle. 

I*  Tlie  simplest  and  obvious  use  of  sorrow  is  to 
remind  -of  God.  Jairus  and  the  woman,  like  many 
others,  came  to  Christ  from  a  sense  of  want,  .  It  would 
eeem  that  a  certain  shock  is  needed  to  bring  us  in  con^ 
tact  with  reality,  ■  We  are  not  conscious  of  our 
breathing  till  obstruction .  makes  it , felt.  We.areji^cft 
aware  of  the .  possession  of  a  heart  till  some  disease, 
some  sudden  joy  or  sorrow,  rouses  it  into  extraordi' 
nary  action.  And  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  mighty 
CCayingsof  our  half  Divine  humanity,  we  are  not 
Bware  of  the  God  within  ua,  till  some  chfwm  yawns 
which  must  be  filled,  or-  till  the  rending  asunder  of 
pu-T'  affections  forces  us  to  become  fearfully  conscious 
of.  a  need. 

■  And  this,  too,  is  the  reply  to  a  rc'ellious  question 
wtioh  our  hearts  are  putting  perpeijally  :  Why  am  I 
treated  so?  Why  is  my  healtli  or  my  child  taken 
ftem  me?  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this?.  So 
tTob  passionately  complained  that  6od  had  set  him'Qp 
M  a  ini>rk  to  empty  His  quiver  on. 
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¥he  'Wply'  ife,'  f*i«t  gi'ftS  are  gmttidd  tO"tfMci«  Mtt^ 
((fffedtPfth^  i'  they  are  tesumed  to  elicit  theW  still  ■(flore'l', 
fiit  we'  flgVer  know  the  vahie  of  a  blessing  till  ifris 
gtoOb.  ■  Health,  children,  —  we  must  lose  them  befOW 
*6'fcQ0TV  the  love  which  they  contain. 
'"However,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  charge 
might  not,  with  some  plausibility,  be  brought  againftt 
the  l6ve  of  God,  were  no  intimation'  ever  given 'that 
God  means  to  resume  His  blessings.  That  mflm  ittay 
fairly  complain  of  his  adopted  father,  who  has  been 
educated  as  his  own  son,  and,  after  contracting  habita 
of  extravagance,  looking  forward  to  a  certain  line  of 
Hfe, 'ctilttvating  certam  taetea,  is  informed  that  he  is 
iMiy  adopted ;  that  he  must  part  with  these  tempoi^ry 
advantages,  and  sink  into  a  lo^er  sphere.  It  wouJd'be 
ftpoor  excuse  to  say  that  all  he  had  before  hinl  wa9-eo 
much'  gain,  unmerited.  It  is  enough  to  reply  that 
Mse  hopes  were  raised,  and  knowingly. 

Nay,  tlm  laws  of  countries  sanction  this.  A.&At  a 
Certain  period  a  title  to  property  cannot  be  interfered 
withr'if  a  right  of  way  or  road  has  existed,  in  "the 
Vttierable  language  of  the  law,  after  a  custom  "  wlhw©- 
of  the  memory  of  mail  runneth  not  to  the  contrary/! 
ho  private  right,  however  dignified,  can  overthrow 
the'  public  claim.  I  do  not  say  that  a  bitter  feeling 
might  not  have  some  show  of  justice,  if  such  wete  the 
cajje  with  God's  blessings: 

But  the  truth  is  this :  God  confei^  Hiq  gifts  with 
diStihct  reminders  that  they  are  His.  He  given  us  for 
a  season  spirits  taken  out  of  His  universe ;  brings 
them  into  temporary  contact  With  ui;  and  we  fcaU 
lileth  father,  mother,  si'stSr,  child,  ^friend.  Bull,  just  M 
te  'Slime  places,  oh  orte   day  in  the  ye&r,  the  Way  b¥ 
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path  ^  closed  iu  order  to  remind  the  public  that  Ihey 
pass.hy  sufferance,  and  not  by  right,  in  order  that  no. 
la^se  of  time  may  establish  "  adverse  possession,''  so 
does  Gfod  give  warning  to  us.  Every  ache  and  pain, 
every  wrinkle  you  see  stamping  itself  on  a  parent's, 
brow, -every  accident  which  reveala  the  uncoitoin 
tenure  of  life  and  possessions,  every  funeral  bell  that, 
tolls,  are  only  God's  reminders  that  we  are  tenants 
at  will,  and  not  by  right, —  pensioners  on  the  bounty 
o'  an  hour.  He  is  closing  up  the  right  of  way,  warn- 
ing fairly  that  what  we  have  is  lent,  not  given :  His, 
not  ours.  His  mercies  are  so  much  gam.  The  re- 
sumption of  them  is  no  injustice.  Job  learned  that, 
too,  by  heart.  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord," 

Again,  observe  the  misuse  of  sorrow.  When  He 
(f^me  ,to.  the  house,  He  found  the  minstrels  and  peo- 
ple making  a  noise.  In  the  East,  not  content  with 
natural  grief,  they  use  artificial  means  to  deepen  and' 
prolong  it.  Men  and  women  make  it  a  separate  pro- 
fession to  act  as  mourners, —  to  exhibit  for  hire  the  cusi 
toioary  symbols,  and  wail  of  grief,  partly  to  soothe,  and 
partly  to  rivet  sorrow  deeply,  by  expression  of  it. 

The  South  and  North  differ  greatly  from  each  other 
in  this  respect.  The  nations  of  the  North  restrain 
their  grief,  —  affect  the  tearless  eye  and  the  stern  look. 
The  expressive  South,  and  aU-the  nations  whose  origin 
isifrom  thence,  are  demonstrative  in  grief  They  beat 
their  I  breasts,  tear  their  hair,  throw  dust  upon  thejr 
heads.  It  would  be  unwise  were  either  to  blame  or 
ridicule  the  other,. so  long  as  each  is  true  to  Nature. 
Unwise  for  :the  nations  of  the  South  to  deny  the  real 
i+y  of  the  grief  which  is  repressed  and  silent.     Unjuat 
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iB;r(the  , denizen  of  the  North,  were  he  to  scorn  the 
■^leace  of  Southern  grief,  or.  call  its  uncontrollable 
demonstrations  unmanly.  Muchmust  be  allowed  for 
temperament. 

These  two  opposite  tendencies,  however,  indicate 
the  two  extremes  into  which  men  may  fell  in  this  mat^ 
ter  of  Borrow.  There  are  two  ways. in  which  we  may 
defeat  the  purposes  of  God  iu  grief —  by  forgetting  it, 
or  by.  over-indulging  it. 

,  The  world's  way  is  to  forget.  It  prescribes  gayety 
as  the  remedy  for  woe ;  banishes  all  objects  ^  hich 
recall  the  past;  makes  it  the  etiquette  of  feeling,  even 
amongst  near  relations,  to  abstain  from  the  mention  of 
the  names  of  the  lost ;  gets  rid  of  the  mourning  weeds 
as  soon  as  possible  —  the  worst  of  all  remedies  for 
grief.'  Sorrow,  the  discipline  of  the  Cross,  is.  the 
school  for  all  that  is  highest  in  ns.  Self-knowledge, 
true  power,  all  that  dignifies  humanity,  are  precluded, 
the. moment  you  try  to  merely  banish  grief.  It  is  a 
touching  truth  that  the  Saviour  refused  the  anodyne 
on  the  cross  that  would  have  deadened  pain.  He 
would  not '  steep  His  senses  in  oblivion.  He  would 
not  suffer  one  drop  to  trickle  down  the  side  of  His 
Father's  cup  of  anguish  untasted. 

■  The  other  way  is  to  nurse  sorrow:  nay,  evempoi 
best,  afiisctions  may  tempt  us  to  this.  It  seems  trpasoc 
to.  those  we  have  loved  to  be  happy  now.  We  sit  be- 
neath the  cypress ;  we  school  ourselves  to  gloom. 
Romance  magnifies  the  fidelity  of  the  broken  heart; 
we  refuse  to  be  comforted. 

■N;0,iw,  aH  thi.s  must  be  done  by  effort,  generally 
speaking.  For  God  has  so  constituted  both  our  hearts 
andlttie  world  that  it  is.  hard  to  prolong  grief  beyfiDd 
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-  S"Hme.  Say  what  we  will,  the  heart  has  in 
ftkaibg; 'Hay,  a,  startling  elasticity.  It  cSiinot'  i 
fiHy terable  lildlandholy :  and  beSidti  our  very  [iatlitW^ 
plants  grow,  healing  and  ftill  of  balm.  It  is  a  SuHfen 
Heart  that  can  withstand  the  slow  but  Sure  inffllehtees 
6?  the  inoming  sun,  the  STimmer  day,  the  sky'dtld 
flb#ei«,  and  the  soothing  poWer  of  human  sylb* 
^kffiy. 

Wo  are  meant  to  sorrow ;  but  "  not  as  those  withoHt 
hopfe."  The  rule  seems  to  consist  in  being  simply 
iisltilral.  The  great  thing  which  Christ  did  was  tccall 
td&i'  back  to  simplicity  and  nature ;  not  to  perverted) 
Kit  brigihal  nature.  He  counted  it  no  derogation  of 
Hia  fiianhood  to  be  seen  to  weep.  He  thought  it  no 
Shame  to  mingle  with  merry  crowds.  He  opened' HiB 
hetoiwide  to  all  th6  genial  and  all  the  moui-nful  iM- 
^^ffsidns  of  this  manifold  Hfe  of  ours.  And  this  is 
■xtiiAi  we  have  to  do :  be  natural.  Let  Gfod — that  is,'I'et 
^^  i;dfluehces  of  God — frefely  play  unthwarted  upon 
tlie''Jr6ui.  Let  there-^e  no  unnatural  repression,  no 
'feiontrol  of  feeling  by  mere  effort.  Let  there  be  iib 
Tiftificial  and  prolonged  grief,  no  "  minstrels  nlaking  a 
'ninsfe'."  Let  grfeat  Nature  have  her  way.  Or,  rather, 
feel  that  you  are  in  a  Father's  world,  and  live  in' it 
With  Him,  frankly,  in  a  free,  fearless,  childlike,  and 
natural  spirit.  Then  grief  will  do  its  work  healthily. 
The  heart  wiU  bleed;  and  stanch  when  it  has  blted 
'8tibugh.  Do  not  stop  the  bleeding;  but  also  db'liot 
■(ipe'ii'tHb  wound  afresh, 

IT.  We  bothe  to  the  ptinciples  on  which'a  Mii^cle 

1.  I  cfbserve  thttt  the  perception  of  it  was"  con£ti&3 
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j^.^few.  Peter,  James,  Jo^iii,  and  the  parents  of  the 
^hijld,  were  tlie  only  ones  present.  The  ,  rest .  were 
excluded.  To  behold  wonders,  certain  inward,  quali 
flcatione,  a  certain  state  of  heairfc,  a  certain  .sngcep- 
tisity,  are  required.  Those  who  were  shut  out  were 
rendered  incapable  hy  disqualifications.  Absence  of 
spiritual  susceptibility  in  the  case  of  those  ,  who 
''■laughed  Him  to  scorn,"  —  unbehef  in  those  who 
pamewith  courteous  scepticism,  saying,  "Trouble,  not 
the  Master;"  in  other  words,  He  is  not  master  of' im- 
possibilities,—  unreality  in  the  professional  mourners, 
the  most  hopeless  of  all  disqualifications.  Tbeir  whole 
Jjfe,  was  acting :  they  had  caught  the  tone  of  condo- 
lence and  sympathy  as  a  trick.  Before  minds  such-  as 
these  the  wonders  of  creation  may  be  spread  in  vain. 
,Gr,ief  and  joy  alike  are  powerless  to  break  through 
the  cr^ist  of  artificial  semblance  which  envelops  them. 
Snch  beings  see  no  miracles.  They  gaze  on  all  with 
dead,  dim  eyes,  —  wrapped  in  conventionalisms,  their 
life  a,  drama  in  which  they  are  but  actors,  modulating 
their  tones  and  simulating  feelings  according  to  a 
received  standard.  How  can  such  be  ever  witnesses 
of , the  supernatural,  or  euter  into  the  presence  of  the 
.Wonderful?  Two  classes  alone  were  admitted.  They 
whp,  like  Peter,  James,  and'  John,  lived  the  .life, of 
OP^rSge,  moraj  purity,  and  love ;  and  they  who,  like 
jJiQ, parents,  had  had  the  fihn  removed  from  their  eyes 
by  grief.  For  there  is  a  way  which  God  has  of  forcing 
the  spiritual  upon  men's  attention.  When  you  shut 
do,wa  the  lid,  upon  the  cofBn  of  a  child,  or  one  ,as  dearly 
Ipye.d,ther6  is  an  awful  want,  a  horrible  sense  of.inse- 
(JUjiity,  which  sweeps  awayithg  glittering  mist  of  timo 
from  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  and  you  gaze  on  the  phan- 
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tdto^wondel-a' 6f  the  uneeeii.  Yegj— ■rfeHltogui'^tfclhfe* 
•iBea  for  an  entrance  into  the  'solemn  eUaiabtel'  \f&6^ 
aliis  miracle. 

ia  another  way,  and  for  anothei'  r^asod,  th6  liij'tft- 
'lifors  of  those  who  wibieaa  a  miracle  liilist  be  limited, 
Nairn's  had  his  daughter  restored  to  life :  the  'ttotdaii 
■wa8  miraculonslj  healed.  But,  if  every  anxiou^  pa^Siit 
Md  every  sick  sufferer  could  have  the  wonder  rej>eated 
■5ti '  his  or  her  case,  the  wonder  itself  WoUld  cfeaed; 
■^iS  'is  the  prepO3teroiisi!083  of  the  sceptic's  deiktttd. 
liet  >!m«'  see  a  miracle,  on  an  appointed  day  and  houi', 
^■d  I  will  believe.     Let  us  examine  this. 

A  miracle  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  contr&vea- 
tion  ■  of  the  laws  of  hature.  More  properly  speakings 
jtiie  ofllyia  higher  operation  of  thos6  satae  laws,  iit  a 
ifofflii  hitherto  unseen.  A  miracle  is  perhaps  no  more 
ft'-BUfepension  or  contradiction  of  the  laws  of  natUl-e 
*haB  a  hurricane  or  a  thunder-storm.  They  who  fitst 
"tJUvelled  to  tropical  latitudes  came  back  with  ailc6- 
■flutes  of  Supernatural  convulsions  of  the  elements.  In 
trath,  it  was  only  that  they  had  never  personally  Wit- 
nessed -such  effects :  but  the  hurricane  which  swept  the 
wavfes  flat,  and  the  lightning  which  illuminated  all  'tfe^ 
beaven  or  played  upon  the  bayonets  or  niasts  ih  iaifa.- 
bent  flame,  were  but  effects  of  the  veiy  same  IftwS  bf 
electricity  and  meteorology  which  were  in  Operation '&t 
hofnei  A  miracle  is  perhaps  no  more  in  eontl^ventioti 
of  the  i  laws  of  the  universe  than  the  direct  interposi-- 
tion  df 'a  whole  nation,  in  cases  of  emetgency,  to  B|pi 
hbld -what  is  right  in  opposition  to  what  is  establishied, 
is  an  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  IPor  in 
stance,' the  tdiols  people  of  Israel  reversed  the  unju&t 
decree  of  Saul  Which  had  sentenced  Jonathan  to  deaik 
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j^t^'laW  ia  the  expression  only  o£  a  peopfe'B  will.  .^Oi^ 
i^aii'ily  w»)  see  that  expression  mediately  made  throi^gh 
judges,  office-bearers,  kin^ :  and  so  long  as  we  ^^e.  it 
Ht  this  mediate  form,  we  arey  by. habit,  satisfied  that  all 
is  legal.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  not  an 
indirect,  but  a  direct  expression  of  a  nation's  wiU,  ia 
demanded.  Extraordinary  cases ;  and,  because  extraor- 
dinary, they  who  can  only  see  what  is  legal  in.  what  ia 
customary,  conventional,  and  in  the  routine  of  written 
precedents,  get  bewildered,  and  reckon  the  anomalovis 
act  illegal  or  rebeUions.  In  reality,  it  is  only  the 
Source  of  earthly  law,  the  nation,  pronouncing  the  law 
Without  the  intervention  of  the 'subordinate  ageiits. 

This  will  help  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  a  mir- 
acle. What  we-'  call  laws  are  simply  the  subordinate 
expression  of  a  Will.  There  must  be  a  Will  before 
there  can  be  a  law.  Certain  antecedents  are  followed 
by  certain  consequents.  When  we  see  this. succession, 
Tjre  are  satisfied,  and  call  it  natural.  But  there  Bite 
feMergencies  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Will 
'to-as&ert  itaeif,  and  become  not  the  mediate,  but  the 
iannediate  antecedent  to  the  consequent.  No  subor- 
dinate agent  interposes, —  simply  the  First  cause  comes 
In  contact  with  a  result.  The  audible  expression  of 
will  is  followed  immediately  by  something  wiicb  ia 
gei^rally  preceded  by  some  lower  antecedent,  wliteh 
we  esJl  a  cause.  In  this  ease,  you  will  observe,  there 
hM  been  no  contravention  of  the  laws  of  Ntiture,^— 
therehas  only  been  an  immediate  connection  between 
■t^e  First  ^3ause  and  the  last  result.  A  miracle' is  the 
manifestation  to  man  of  the: voluntariness  of  Power., 

iNow,  boEiring  this  in-mind^  leiit  be  supposed! ;that 
every  one  had  a  right  to  demand  a  miracle ;  that  the 
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occuU'ence  of  miracbs  was  .UQlknitedjthat.aB,  .pfleo 
88  70U  had  an  ache,  or.  trembled  for  the  loss.of  .a.reltu- 
tioBj-you  had  but  to  pray,  and  receive  your  wish. 

.:CIearly,  in  this  case,  first  of  all,  the  constitutioUi  o^ 
ike.  Tiniverae  would  be  reversed.  The  will  of  man 
would  be  substituted  for  the  will  of  God.  Caprice 
and  chance  would  regulate  aU :  —  God  would  be  der 
iihroned :  God  would  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  those  beings  of  supernatural  power  with  whom 
Eastern  romance  abounds,  who  are  subordinated  by  ^ 
-spell  to  the  will  of  a  mortal,  who  is  armed  with  their 
powers  and  uses  them  as  vassals:  God  would  be 
merely  the  genius  who  would  be  chained  by  the  spell 
of  iprayer  to  obey  the  behests  of  man.  Map  would 
arm.himself  with  the  powers  of  Deity,,  and  God  w;ouId 
;be  his  slave. 

Further  still:  This  unlimited  extension  of  miracles 
would  annihilate  miracles  themselves.  For,  suppose 
that  miracles  were  universal ;  that  prayer  was  directly 
followed  by  a  reply;  that  we  could  all  heal  the  sick 
and  raise  the  dead ;  this,  then,  would  become  the  com- 
mon order  of  things.  It  would  be  what  we  now.  call 
nature.  It  would  cease  to  be  extraordinary,  and  tho 
infidel  would  be  unsatisfied  as  ever.  He  would  see 
only  the  antecedent,  prayer,  and  the  invariable  eonse- 
qaeirtj.a  reply  to  prayer — ^  exactly  what  he  sees  now 
in- 'the  ■  process  of  causation.  And  then,  just  as  now 
■he,  would  say,  What  more  do  we  want?  These  are 
the' fews  of  the  universe:  why  interpose  the  complex 
amd  cumbrous  machinery  of  a  God,  the  awkward  hy- 
pothesis of  a  will,  to  account  for  laws  ? 

Miracles,  then,  are  necessarily  limited.  The  non- 
jlimitation  of  miracles  would  annihilate  the  miraculous 
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BBiBs^ely,  It  is.the  intention.of  a  miracle  tO'^m^mfust 
(SsfDivine  in  the  common  fwad  ordinaiy. 

■For- instance,  in  a  boat  on  the  Sea  of  TiberiaSjcthe 
Redeemer  rose  and  rebuked  the  storm.  Was  .that 
miracle  merely  a  proof  of  his  Divine  miasion.?-.  Are 
Sf7e"iHerely  to  gather  from  it  that,  then  and  ti^re, 
on  a-  certain  day,  in  a  certain,  obacure  corner  of  th^ 
world.  Divine  power  was  at  work.  It  is  .,eoBcejw- 
able  that  a  man  might  credit  that  miracle;  that  he 
might  be  exceedingly  indignant  with  the  rationalist 
who  resolves  it  into  a  natural  phenomenon,  —  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  that  very  man  might  trem- 
ble in  a  storm.  To  what  purpose  is  that  miracle 
announced  to  him?  He  believes  in  God  existing 
in  the  past,  but  not  in  the  present ; '  he  believes  in 
a  Divine  presence  in  the  supernatural,  but  discredits 
it  in  the  natural.  He  recognizes  God  in  the  mar- 
vellous, but  does  not  feel  Him  in  the  wonderful  of 
every  day :  unless  it  has  taught  him  that  the  waves 
and  winds  now  are  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  God, 
the  miracle  has  lost  its  meaning. 

Here  again,  as  in  many  other  cases,  Christ  healed 
sickness  and  raised  the  dead  to  life.  Ar«  we  merely 
to  insert  this  among  the  "  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity," and  then,  with  lawyer-like  sagacity,  having  laid 
down  the  rules  of  Evidence,  say  to  the  infldel,  "  Be- 
hold our  credentials ;  we  call  upon  you  to  beUeve 
our  Christianity "  ?  This  were  &  poor  reason  to 
acount  for  the  putting  forth  of  Ahnighty  Po^ver. 
More  truly  and  more  deeply,  these  miracles  were  vivid 
manifestations  to  the  senses  that  Christ  is  the  Sav- 
iour of  the  body ;  that  now,  as  then,  the  issues  of 
life  and  death  are  in  His  hands ;  thai  our  daily  exist- 
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i^tltifr'^  a  perpetual  miracle.  The  extraordinary  was 
simply  a  manifestation  of  God's  power  in  the  ordi 
fiaty.  Nay,  the  ordinary  marvels  are  greater,  than 
the  extraordinary;  for  these  are  subordinate  to  them 
^-^  merely  indications  and  handmaids,  guiding  us  to  perr 
<!eive  and  recognize  a  constant  Presence,  and  remind- 
ing US  that  in  every-day  existence  the  miraculous  aad 
the  Oodlike  rule  m. 
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BAPTISM. 

Hal.  iii.  26-29.  —  "  For  je  ace  all  the  children  of  God  by  fltith  in  Chnat 
JesuiB.  For  as  man;  of  you  as  Iiave  been  Wjttized  into  Chriat  liaTO 
pnt  on  ChriBl.  There  is  neither  Jew  cot  Greek;  there  is  teithefr  lioiwi 
ndr  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female :  fiir  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
JssuB.  And  if  ye  be  ChriBt's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  eeed,  and  heirs 
Bcoording  to  the  promise." 

Wherever  opposite  views  are  held  with  wahnth 
by  religioiis-minded  men,  we  may  take  for  granted  ihSi 
there  is  some  higher  truth  which  embraces  both.  All 
nigh  truth  is  the  union  of  two  contradictoriea.  TThuS 
predestination  and  free  will  are  oppoaites ;  ,and  ths 
truth  does  not  lie  between  th^se  two,  but  in  a  higher 
reconciling  truth,  which  leaves  both  true.  So  with  the 
opposing  views  of  baptism.  Men  of  equal  spirituiility 
ftre  ready  to  sacrifice  all  to  assert,  and  to  deny,  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  And  the  trutli,  I 
believe,  will  be  found,  not  in  some  middle,  moderate, 
timid  doctrine,  which  skilfully  avoids  extreihes ;  but  in 
a  truth  larger  than  either  of  these  opposite  views, 
wiiich  is  llie  basis  of  both,  and  which  really  is  that  fot 
which  each  party  tenaciously  clings  to  its  own,  iieik 
as  to  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

(76) 
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The  present  occasion — the  decision  of  the  PiiTy 
Council  —  only  requires  ns  to  examine  three  views. 

I.  That  of  Eome. 

II.  That  of  modern  Calvinism. 

III.  That  of  (as  I  believe)  Scripture  and  the  Church 
of  England. 

I,  The  doctrine  of  Rome  respecting  baptiam.  We 
will  take  her  own  authorities. 

1.  "  If  any  one   say  that  the  sin  of  Adam 

is  taken  away,  either  by  the  powers  of  human  nature, 
or  by  any  other  remedy  than  the  merit  of  the  One 
SrSd^tor,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ....  or  denies  that 
tho-  merit  of  Jesus  Christ,  duly  conferred  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  in  the  church  form,  is  applied  to 
MaiU  ak"well  as  to  children  —  let  him  be^  accursed," 
Sess.  V.  4. 

"  If  any  one  deny  that  the  imputation  of  original  sin 
is  remitted  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which 
isiconferred  in  baptism,  or  even  asserts  that  the  whole 
of  that  which  has  the  true  and  proper  character  of  sin 
js'Oot  taken  away,  but  only  not  imputed — rlet  him  be 
appqrsed." 

,,  "  If-  any  one  says  that  grace  is  not  given  by  sacra* 
ments  of  thjs  kind  always  and  to  all,  so  fiir  as  God's 
pa^t  is  concerned,  but  only  at  times,  and  to  some, 
although  they  be  duly  received  — let  him  be  accursed," 

"  If  any  one  say  that  by  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Coveaajit  themselves  grace  is  not  conferred  by. the 
efficacy  of  the  rite  (opus  operatum),  bat  that  faith 
alQne  is  sufficient  for  obtaining  grace  —  let  him."  bo 
ftccuraed." 

•If  any  one   say  that  in  three   sacrajuents — that 
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i6',''bapti8Hi,  bonfii-matioii,  and  ord61-s-^a  6htira6ter  ia 
■fl51!4iii^68^aTipctnfii6S^oul~tHat  is-,  a^  6erti(iil  spirit- 
ual 's!ad  iriMibre 'filark  (-fof'ftihichTeaBbti  they ^«ii- 
iiot  be  repeated)  —  let  him  be  accui^ed."  Sesa.  tfc^ 
cap.  7-9. 

"""'By  baptism-,  putting  on  Ghfiaf,  we  are  made  a  ilew 
crfeation  in  Him,  obtaining  plenary  and  entire  remise 
sion  of  all  sina." 

■''It  is^scarcely  possible  tomisrSpreaelit  the  doctrine 
in  plainly  propounded.  Christ's  merits  are  inatni* 
mentally  applied  by  baptism ;  original  sin  is  removed 
by  a'  change  of  nature ;  a  new  character  is  imparted 
Id  'th*  Sohl;  a  germinal  principle  or  seed  of  life  ii 
aHj^clllo^aly  given ;  ahd  all  this^  in  virtue  not  of  any 
Ci;fti(iition  in  the  recipient,  nor  of  anyOondition  except 
that' of  the  due  performance  of  the  rite. 
'■  -This  view  is  held  with  variietie's,  and  modificaftiond 
of  many  kinds,  by  an  increasingly  large  number -of 
the  'members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  we  do 
not  cohcern  ourselves  with  these  timid  modiflcatiiQfl^ 
ithich  painfully  attempt  to  draw  some  subtle  hair- 
breadth distinction  between  themselves  and  the  abOVe 
dbictrine.  The  true,  honest,  and  6nly  hones>t  represent- 
ation of  this  view  is  that  put  forward  undisguisedlyby 
Rome. 

"Wheii  it  is  objected  to  the  Romanist  that  there  ia 
tO"  eviden(ie  in  the  h'feof  the  baptized  child  differeiit 
ftoffl  that  given  by  the  unbaptized,  sufficient  to  make 
-iredibie  a  change  so  enormous,  he  replies,  as  in  the 
ca^e  (Jf  the  other  sacrament,  —  The  miracle  13  invisi- 
ble. ■  You  cannot  see  thti  bread  and  wine  become -flesh 
^di'blood  ;  but  the  flesh  and  blood  are  there,  whel^er 
yovL  see  them  or  not.     You  canudfc  see  the  efl'ect&  bi 
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r^generatiou  ;  but  they  are, there,  hidden, .whetlisr  Tisji, 
ble.to  jiouornot.  In, other  words,  Christ  has. declared 
that  it  is  with,  every  one  born  of  the  Spirit  as  with  the 
wind — ,'( Tkou  hearest  ike  sound  thereof."  But  the  Eo: 
manist  distinctly  holds  tiiat  you  cannot  hear  the  soand; 
that  the  wind  hath  blown,  hut  there  is  no  sound  ;.  ^that 
iheSpirithathdescended,  and  there  are  no  fruits  where: 
by  the  tree  is  known. 

(( Jn  examining  this  view,  at.  the  outset,  we  deprecate 
those  vituperative  and  ferocious  expressions  which 
are  used  so  commonly  against  the  church  of  Rome;  — 
unhecoming  in  private  conversation,  disgraceful  on 
the, platform,  they  are  still  more  unpardonable  in  the 
pulpit.  I  am  not  advocating  that  feeble  softness  of 
njiad  which  cannot  speak  strongly  because  it  cannot 
feel  strongly.  I  know  the  value,  and,  in  their  plape, 
theloeed  of  strong  words,  I  know  that  the  Redeemer 
Usedithem:  stronger  and  keener  never  fell  from, the 
lips  of  man.  I  am  aware  that  our  Reformers  used 
coarse  and  -^'ehement  language ;  but  we  do  not  im- 
bibe the  Reformers'  spirit  by  the  mere  adoption  of  the 
Reformers'  language, — nay,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
the,;tise  of  their  language  even  proves  a  degenenucy 
from. their  spirit  You  will  find  harsh  and  gross  ex- 
pressions enough  in  the  Homilies ;  but  remember  that 
when  they  spoke  thus  Rome  was  in  the  ascendeqcy 
Bhe  had  the  power  of  fire  and  sword ;  and  the  men 
who, spoke  so  were  candidates  for  martyrdom,  by  the 
expressions  that  they  used.  Every  one  might  be  call^ 
upon  by  fire  and  steel  to  prove  the  quality  of  what  was 
in  'him,  and  account  for  the  high  pretensions  of  ,hio 
words.  I  grant  the  grossneas.  But  when  they,  spoke 
of  the  harlotries  of  Rome,  and  spoke  of  her  adulteries, 
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and  fomicatioits,  and  lies,  which  she  had  put'  in  .full- 
cap  to.  the  hpa  ■  .of  nations,  it  was  the  ■  sublime  ■  defi- 
aace- of' free-hearted  men  against  oppression  in  high 
places,,  and  felsehood  dominant.  But  now,  when  Rome 
is  uo  longer  dominant,  and  the  only  persecutions  that 
we  hear  of  are  the  petty  peraecutions  of  Profceatanfei 
«mong  themselves,  to  use  language  such  as  this  is  not 
the  spirit  of  a  daring  Reformer,but  only  the  pusillan- 
iraoua  shriek  of  cruel  cowardice,  whichkeeps  dowuthe 
enemy  whose  rising  it  is  afraid  of. 

We  will  do  justice  to  this  doctrine  of  Rome.  -It 
has  this  merit,  at  least,  that  it  recognizes  tlie  cliaracter 
of  a  church ;  it  admits  it  to  be  a  society,  and  not  an 
association.  An  association  is  an  arbitrary  union. 
Men  form  associations  for  temporary  Feasons;  and,- 
arbitrarily  made,  they  can  be  arbitrarily  dissolved. 
Society,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  not  by  will,  but  .fiicts.. 
brotherhood,  sonship,  families,  nations,  are .  nature's 
work — real  fects.  Rome  acknowledges  this.  It  per* 
mits  no  arbitrary  drawing  of  the  lines  of  tliat  whioh 
palls  itself  the  church.  A  large,  broad,  mighty  field , 
the  Christian  world ;.  all  baptized ;  nay,  expressly,  even 
those  who  are  baptized  by  heretics.  It  shares  the  spirit, 
instead  of  raonopohzmg  it. 

-  Practically,  therefore,  in  the  matter  of  education,  we 
should  teach  children  on  the  basis  on  which ,  Rome 
works.  We  say  as  Rome  says.  You  are  the  child  of 
God ;  baptism  declares  you  such.  Home  says  as  Paul 
says,  "  As  many  of  you  as  are  baptized  into  Christ  have 
put  on  Christ." 

Consequently,  we  distingoish  between  this  dQctijna 
«g,.hpld,  by  spiritual;  and  as  .held  by  unspiritual  -meij. 
^^pintuaUty  often  neutralizes  error  in  views.     Men,ar;f| 
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betW-offittiitiltiii  tJieif  «r6ea¥.  'Tfie  Calvihi&fl '  ou^t 
##3  M  MMnoBiiatij-^he  is-nbtl  Soj  in  hoty-iUinded 
i3^h^  Ifiis  doctrine  of  baptismal  'reg6h6fatioii  losea'  its 
p^KliciousnesSj-^aay,  efsh  ^becomes,  in  ertotteoiia 
Idiiii,  a  precious,  blessed  tmth. 

'  It  is  qdite  aaother  thing,  hoWever,  ll6ld  by  anspitit 
nSl'men.     Onr  objections  to  this  doctrine  are: 

'■■I-.'  Because  it  assumes  baptism  to  be  not  the  teStit 
fflohy  to  a  fact,  but'  the  feet  itself.  Baptism  prdclaims 
the  child  of  God.  .  The  Romanist  says  it  ereaies,  hOn. 
ISien  and  there  a  mysterious  cMnge  takfes  plaCe;  intvard, 
^Mt&^l,  effected  by  an  external  rite.  This  makes  bSp* 
iSfln'not'a  sacrament,  but  an  event. 

■■'2'."  Because  it  is  materialism  of  the  grossest  kind. 
THy  ot-der  of  Christian  life  is  from  within  to  that 
which  ia  without,  —  from  the  spiritual  truth  to  the 
rff&^Kal' eiipi-ession  of  it.  The  Roman  order  is  from 
th'^'^butward  to  the'  creation  of  the  inward.  This'  is 
niagic.  The  Jewish  C^balists  believed  that  the  pfo- 
A'nuciation  of  certain  magical  words,  engraved  on  the 
fl^^l' of  Solomon,  would  perform  marvels.  The  whole 
EMsrh  Wofld  fencied  that  suOh  spells  could  transform 
My  being  iiitd  another,  —  a  brute  into  a  man,  or  a  ffito 
into  a  brute.  Books  containing  such  trash  were  bufilt 
at'EpheSus,  in  tbe  dawn  of  Christianity.  But  here,  in 
th6  mid-day  of  Christianity,  we  have  belief  in  Such 
shells,  —  given,  it  is  true  that  it  is  said,  by  God,  — ^ 
Vh'eleby  the  demoniabal  nature  can  be  exorcised,  the 
Bifrihe  implanted  in  its  ste^d,  and  the  evil  heart  trans^ 
formed  unconsciously  into  a  pure  spirit. 
'■■'N6'W,  thiS'is  degrading' G-od.  Observe  the  results- 
itstiild  is 'to  b'6  baptized  6n  a'giv^ii  day;  but  Whea 
that'day  aMvfe's,  the  fchild  is  unwell,  and' the  cefi^■ 
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BS/J^y  rm^ti  be  postpongd  .^Qthe,?  1^.9^  or  .'nioptji, 
Ag^in.a  ,<l^ky itakes  piacQ,-rr.the  d^y,^,<Jf^p  oir  cali^ 
At.  last, the.  tifli^, arrives;  the  serYice  ig, read-  Ksias 
requjf«i,,if..re»d  Blo'wly,.five  mimites  more  than  .twdi- 
narily.  Then  and  there,,  when  that  reading  is  slowly 
apicojnpliehed,  the  mystery  is  achieved.  And  alj,  ■this 
time,  while  the  child  is  ill,  whilft  the  weather  is  ba4, 
whil©  th,e  teader  procrastinates,  i— J  say  it  soleniiily,-^- 
the  jEt^rnal  Spirit  who  rul^s  thig  universe  must  .wa\t 
patiently,  aijd  come  down,  obedient  to  a  mortal's  .spell^ 
at  the  yery  second  that  it  suits  his  convenience,  God 
must  •  wait  attendance  on  the  caprice  of  a  careless 
parent,  ten  thousand  accidepts,,-'— nay,  the  leisure  ofsij 
indQieit  or  an  immoraj  priest.  Will  you  dare.jnault 
the  Majesty  on  High  by  such  a  mockery  as  this 
result  ? 

ig,  "We  object,  because  this  view  makea  Christian  life 
e,  struggle  for  something  that  is  lost,  instead  of  a  prOj^ 
teas  to  something  that  lies  before.  Let  no  one  fanqy 
that  Rome's  doctrine  on  this  matter  makes  salyati9# 
ap,  easy  thing.  The  spirit  of  G-od  is  given,  —  the  ger^ 
i$  ijnplanted;.  but  it  may.  b^  crushed,  injured,  def- 
troyed.  And  her  doctrine  is,  that  venial  sins  aft^f 
baptism  are  removed  by  absolutions  and  attendance  6a 
the  ordinances ;  whereas  for  mortal  sins  there  is  —  pi?i. 
ipto.hope— rbut  no. certainty  ever  after  until  th^J'jdg- 
mentrday-.  Vicious  njen  may  make  light  of  such  te^wjijt- 
it^,  and  get  periodic  peace  fropi  absolution,  to.  go  and 
sjn, again;  but  to  a  spiritual  Romanist  this  doptr^pe  is 
no  encouragement  for  laxity.  Now,  observe,  after;  ^^t 
lijfe.h6C0in,es  the  effort  tp,  get.b^ck  to  where  yoi^  ^ere 
.y^r^ftgp.  ■  It  isth?  s^dK-longiflg  g;^ce  at.  the  B^^ 
^tm  w^j^h  ypu  ^Ifftyp,  bgpn  gpE^y^4,  which  i^  gi^.^49!? 
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ttow'by  '«  fiery'  swonJ'in  this  world  foreveri  A^d, 
therefore,  whoever  is  familiar  with  the  Writings'  of 
some  of  the  earliest  leaders  of  the  present  moVetaent 
Rome-wards, — writings  that  rank  among  the  mosttouch- 
iilg  and  beautiful  of  English  composition,  —  will  remem- 
!jer  the  marked  tone  of  sadness  which  pervade*  them; 
their  high,  sad  longings  after  the  baptismal  purity  that 
isg&ne;  their  mournful  contemplations  of  a  soul  that 
once  glistened  with  baptismal  dew,  now  "  sesimed  and 
scarred"  with  the  indelible  marks  of  sin.  The'  true 
Christian  life  is  ever  onwards,  full  of  trust  and  hope 
aiffe  wherein  even  past  sin  is  no  bar  to  saintliriees, 
bat  the  step  by  which  you  ascend  to  higher  vantage- 
ground  of  holiness.  The  "indelible  grace  of 
i-^  how  call  it  teach  that  ? 

(iiiU;.  The  second  view  ia  that  held  by  what  we,  for  the 
sISkbof  avoiding  personalities-,  call  modem  Calvihisiri; 
It-draws  a  distinction  between  the  visible  and  the 
&visible  church.  It  holds  that  baptism  admits  all 
into  the  former,  but  into  the  latter  only  a  special  few. 
Baptisteial  regeneration^ .  as  applied  to  the  first,  is 
'ihe'rely 'a -change  of  state,  —  though  what  is  meantby 
'a'd(a%is  of  atate  it  were  bard  to  say,  or  to  determine 
wherein  an '  unbaptized  -  person  admitted  to  all'  the 
Tofdihaiiees  woiiid  differ  in  Mate  from  a 'person  baptized, 
"^e  real  benefit  of  baptism,  however,  only  belongs  to 
^6  elect.'  With  tespect  to  others,  to  predicate '-6f 
'fih^tii'' regeneration  in  the  highest  sense,  is -at'tie^t'&n 
■^blfe'aiastical  fiction,  said  "  in  the  judgment  of  oharfty." 
'  ^'ITii^.Tie'w  maintains  that  you -are'  tiot  G-Od's  bhild 
'Ontil  ydu  becoine.  SUch'  coHfeeroasiy;  Not  until'  tevi- 
*d(ilii!e'-bf-a''^dgfen'6'rkt6:'1ifd''iB''^eiJ,'not  'until-  Sigiis 
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BAPTISM.  83 

af 'a  converted  soul  are  showii,  is  it  ri'ght  to  speak  of 
being  God's  child,  except  in  this  judgment  of  feharity. 
Now  we  remark, 

1;  This  jadgment  of  charity  ends  at  the  baptismal 
font.  It  is  never  heard  of  in  after-life.  It  is  like  the 
charitable  judgment  of  the  English  law,  which  pre- 
sumes, or  is  said  to  presume,  a  man  innocent  till  proved 
giiilty:  valuable  enough  as  a  legal  fiction;  neverthe- 
less, it  does  not  prevent  a  man  barring  bis  windows, 
guarding  his  purse,  keenly  watching  against  the  deal- 
ings of  those  around  him  who  are  presumed  innocent. 
Similarly,  the  so-called  judgment  of  charity  terminatea 
with  infancy.  They  who  speak  of  tbe  church's  lan- 
guage, in  which  children  are  called  children  of  God,  as 
being  quite  right,  but  only  in  the  judgment  of  charity, 
are  exactly  the  persons  who  do  not  in  after-life"  chari 
tably  presume  that  all  their  neighbors  are  Christians. 
"He  is  not  a  Christian." — "She  is  one  of  the  world:" 
or,  "  one  of  the  unregenerate."  Such  is  the  language 
applied  to  those-who  are  in  baptism  reckoned  children 
of  God.  They  coidd  not  consistently  apply  to 'all 
adults  the  language  applied  in  this  text:  "  As  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on 
Christ.  Ye  are  all  tbe  children  of  God  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

2.  Next,  I  observe  that  this  view  is  identical  widi 
the  Roman  one  in  this  respect,  that  it  creates  the  fiict 
instead  of  testifying  to  it.  Only,  instead  of  baptismj  it 
substitutes  certain  views,  feelings,  and  impressions; 
and  asserts  that  these  make  the  man  into  a. child  of 
God.  The  Romanist  says  Baptism,  the  Calvinist  says 
FaitJi,  makes  that'  true  -'w'hich'Was  not  true  before.  '  It 
ie-^t.  &■  fact'that-'Gfod-  is '^at-^person'a  Father,  tlH-in 
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*|i?..S9^  .W^.,t(?'Ptis|)i,  :^il,,Ji^g  .other  ^fayil»j,.l:^^^9,.iri^i^9^ 

3.  Observe  the  pernicious  results  of  this  tfiaphjug,!^ 
t^  .platter  of  EdiicatioQ.  Here  again  I  draw  the 
d)ptiDction  between  the  practical  consequences  whifih 
legitimately  ought  to  be  and  those  which  actually  a^o 
dgduced  frorp  it.  Happily,  men  are  better  than  thpir 
yj^ews.  Heftr  the  man  speaking  out  of  his  .theological 
tgi^tPip,  a^id  then  hear  him  speaking  out  of  the  abupj 
(^nce  of  his  heart.  Hear  the  rehgious  mother  ^^heo 
th^  sj^tena  is  ip,  vi^w,  and,  all  are  indiscrimipatelyj 
mSSpt-.^'  cert^n  few,  corrupt,  vile,  Tpith  nothing. gojji^ 
in_theip,  heirs  of  ruin.  But  hear  her  talking  uoguari^ 
edlj  of  her  own  children.  They  have  the  frailtie^ 
;s,  common  faults,  of  childhood ;  but  tl^ey 
<  ^g,  vice  in  them ;  there  is  nothing  base  pr  d§; 
I  her  children  I  "W^hep  th^  embi^ces  of  h^r' 
chj)4  we  J'oijnd  her  neck,,  it  will  require  more  ejoi 
,gu#B,CQ  than  you  possess  to  convince  her  that  slie.^ 
Bgj^iug  a  little  demon  in  her  lap.  The  heart  of  th§ 
pother  is  more  than  a  ipatch  for  the  creed  of  tb^  Ca^- 
Vinjat. 

,  TJIiere ,  ac^  ,8op;ie,  hoff-ever,  who  do  not  shrink  ff^m 
epq^igte^ey,, and  develop  th^ir  dofitripe.iq  all  it8;(;((iv 
sequences.  The  children  follow  out  their  instfuctujpf 
with  ifearful  fideUtyi ,  Taught  that  they  are  not  -the 
phiidren  of  God  till  certain  feelings  have  been  deve^- 
.Ql}fedifl,.them,,they,JjecQnjp  by  degrees  ,bewildei:e.d,.qf 
elge.Jps.e  .their  footing  on  reality.  They  hqar  ^l^^jeytfiig 
?iyBtic  joys  and  sorrows  ;  and  unless  they  fiptitipijs|}! 
ItdiSpi  tJ»e  }aug9,a§?.  they  heiir,  th,ey  af e  paj^ifully  ,9,91V 

BpioM that.^thWife.'Jowpptt'ws.QfitJi^st a? y^fe  .'lfe?y 
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ittnfer  experienoed,  —  a  joy  in  God,  making  his  service 
and  bis  house  tlie  gate  of  heaven ;  and .  they  know  'that 
it  is  ^excessively  irksome  to  them,  —  a  confidence,  trnst, 
and  assufance,  of  which  they  know  nothing,  —  till'they 
tfik©  for  granted  what  has  been  told  them,  that  they 
are'  not  God's  children.  Taught  that  they  are  as  yet 
of  the  World,  they  live  as  the  world,  —  they  carry' out 
their  .education,  which  has  dealt  with  them  as  childreh 
of  ^he  devil,  to  be  converted ;  and  children  of  the  devil 
they  become. 

Of  these  two  views,  the  last  is  by  fiir  the  most  cer^ 
taati  to  'undermine  Christianity  in  every  Protestant 
country.  The  first,  at  least,  assnmes  God's  badg6  an 
universal  one;  and  in  education  is  so  fai*  right, 'prac- 
tically; only  wrong  in  the  decision  of  the  qne§tidn 
how  the  child  was  created  a  child  of  God.  But  the 
second  assumes  a  false,  partial,  party  badge, —  electidn' 
vie Ws,  feelings.  No  wonder  that  the  childreii  of  such 
religionists  proverbially  turn  out  ill. 

HI.  'We  pass  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,' 'and  (I 
believe)  ofvthe  Church. 

GhTisP-eame  to  reveal  a  name  —  the  Father,  He 
abolished  the  exclusive  "  my,"  and  he  taught  to  'prtty 
"  Mir -Patlier."  '  He  proclaimed  God  the  F4ther,i^ 
maM'the  Son :  revealed  that  the  Son  of  Man  is^'als'ii 
th^ i Son  ■  of  Gbd.  Manias  man, 'God's  child.'  rf^ 
catae 'to  r^d6em  the  world  from  that "ignor£ih6e 'oi' 
the-'relatioflahip  which  had  left  them  in  heart' £iliSii& 
amdi'nnr'egerierate.  Human  nature,  therefore,  b'eciiiiife', 
vieWed'inChrifet,  a  holy  thing  and  divine.  TheE^V- 
elat!rt*ri  is  a  common  humanity,'  sanctified  iii  God.     Ttt« 
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88  Bi^pnsa. 

wppearamce-ofitke'SoiLof  God  is  the  gaiicti&oation. of 
tbe  bumati  Taoe. 

.■i;The  development  of  this  startled  men.  Sons- of 
Godl'Tes;  ye  Jews  have  monopolized  it  too  long. 
Is'that  Samaritan,  heretic  and  alien,  a  child  of;God? 
ir«s,-*l'^  Samaritan;  but  not  these  outcasts  of  .soci- 
etry?  Yes;  these  outcasts  of  society.  He  went  into 
tiw  publican's  house,  and  proclaimed  that  "he,  too, 
T?as  a  son  of  Abraham."  He  suffered  the  sinful  pen^ 
itent  to  flood  his  feet  with  tears.  He  saw  there  the 
BteraaL  Light  upquenched, — .the  eye,  long  dimmed 
9ed'4arkened,  which  yet  still  could  read  the  Eternal 
]|!^dt:i  She,  too,  is  God'?  erring,  but  forgiven,  be- 
iQyedj'and  " much-loving ",phild.  One  step  farther. 
Pe  will  not  dare  to  say,  —  the  Gentiles?  —  the  Gen- 
liiles.-who  bow  down  to  stocks  and  stones  ?  Yes,  the 
jfle&tiles  too.  He  spake  to  them  a  parable.  Hoitold 
gfa  younger  son  who  had  lived  long  away  fronjlyB 
fether's  home.  But  his  forgetfulness  of  his  feth^ 
could  not  abrogate  the  fact  of  his  being  his  son,  and, 
ff  gpon  es  he  recognized  the  relationship,  all  the  bless- 
ings of  it  were  his  own. 

^o'fifi  this,  is  the  Bayelation.  Man  is  God's  .ohjld, 
^d-thfl  sin  of  the  man  ^consists  in  perpetually  Uring 
BS  if  it  were  f^lse.  ■  It  is  the  pin  of  the  heathen,  — r-.f«id 
what. is  your  mission  to  him  but  to  te]l  him  that  he  JS 
God's  child,  and  not  living  up  to  his  privilege?  It;  is 
the  sin  of  the  baptized  Christian,  —  waiting  for  ,|eel- 
jJBg?  for  a  claim  on  God.:  It  was  the  false  life  Tvhiqb 
tj^e  J.e,yr8  h*^  ^^^  '•  precisely  this,  that  they,  were  lym^g 
SOfffC^dihy  law.  .Christ  had  come  to  redeenii  i)i(ST9 
f^  tkp  l3Yj  Ijliat  they,  mighf  .^spejif #  khp,,a4Qp^o'^,  gf. 
Bons.     But  they  were  sons  already,  if  they  only  knew 
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^  'i-AliBecaieae  >ye  ace-'BOiia/  Godi^bath  'sent-fottlr'the 
■{?piritof  hia  Son  into  your:  hearts,  whereby  ye.oi^ 
Abba,' Father."  To  be  a  sora  of  Godis-one  thing?  to 
fcnowthat  you  arfl,  and  call  Mm  Father,  is  another;-^ 
and  that  is  regeneration. 

Now,  there  was  wanted  a  permanent  and  authority 
tive  pledge,  revealing  and  confirming  this ;  for,  t6 
mankind  in  the  mass,  invisible  truths  become  real 
only  when  they  have  been  made  visible.  All  spiritual 
facts  must  have  an  existence  in  form  for  the  huma^ 
mind  to  rest  on.  This  pledge  ia  baptism.  Ba^Aism 
is  a  visible  witness  to  the  world  of  that  which  the 
world  ■  is.  forever  forgetting,  a  common  humanity 
united  in  God.  Baptism  authoritatively  reVeala-alifl 
pledges  to  the  individual  that  which  is  true  'ef  tft& 
race.  Baptism  tabes  the  child  and  addresses'  it' by 
name.'  Paul -^  no  longer  Saul  —  you  are  a  child  of 
God.  Remember  it  henceforth.  It  is  now  reveal&d 
to  you,  and  recognized  by  you,  and  to  recognize  G»>d 
as  the  Father  is  to  be  regenerate  (John  i.  12).  -Tbvf, 
Paul,  are  now  regenerate:  you  will  have  foes  to  flghf, 
■^-^the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,— but  remembei^ 
they  only  keep  you  out  of  an  inheritance  which  ia 
your  own ;  not  an  inheritance  which  you  have  to  win 
by'Eome  new  feeling  or  merit  in  yourself.  It ts yours: 
you  are  the  child  of  God ;  you  are  a  member  of 
<Dhrfist;  ■  you  are  an  inheritor  of  "the  kiCgdoia  'of 
b^ven. 

■'Observe,  then,  baptism  does  hot  creaid  a  cb'ild  n^ 
Godi  It  authoritatively  declares  him:  It  does  ndt 
make  the  fact ;  it  only  re^veals  it.  If  baptism'  lUadtt 
it^^tfact,  then  and  there  for  the'  first  time;  baptiSM 
w&iild-  be  magic.     Nay,  feith  doea  ttot  create  a'OMM 
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oS-^ad  .any  more  tli&n  baptism,  nor  does  it -make -a 
ftyjt.  It  only  appropriates. 'that  "wbich  is.  a  fact  already. 
For  otherwise  see.  what;  inextricable  confnsion  you^iall 
into.,.rlirou  ask  a  man  to  believe,  and  thereby  be  created 
a  child  of  God.  Believe  what?  That  G-od  is  Ms 
Esther,  But  Godris  not  bis  Father.  He  ia  not  aichild 
(pf  God,  you  isay^  till  he  believes.  Then  you  ask  him 
to  believe  a  lie. 

]- iHeiein  lies,  the  error,  in  basis  identical,  of  the 
Komanist  and,  the  Calvinist.  Faith  is  to  one  what 
tb&ptism  is. to  the  other,  the  creator  of  a  fact ;  whereas 
^beyi'hoth  rest  upon  a  fact,  which  ia  a' fact  whether 
'thfey.esist  or  not,  —  before  they  exist;  nay,  without 
sffbose  previous  existence  both  of  them  are  unmeaning 
snd  &lse. 

•jiiThe. Catechism,  however,  says:  In  baptism  ...  I 
1Vfts,."«it«de  a  child  of  God;  Yes;  coronation  makes  a 
Boyereign;  but,  paradoxical  aa  it  may  seem,  it  can 
©nly  '.make  a  sovereign  one  who  is  sovereign  already. 
.Crown  a.preteiider,  that  coronation  will  not  create  the 
feingi  ■  Coronation  ia-  the  authoritative  act  of  the 
juvtion  declaring  a  fact  which  was  fact  before.  .And 
(iver. after,  coronation  is  thei  event  to  which  all  dates 
baekj^and  the  .crown,  is  the  expression  used  for  all 
r^&\  acts :  the  crown  pardons,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
ferowfn,  &C. 

'-. Similarly  with  baptism.  Baptism  makes  a.child.of 
God  in  the  sense  in. which  coronation  makes  a  king. 
And  baptism  ■  natur^ly  stands  in  Scripture  for.  the 
title  ;«f  !iregeneration  and  the  moment  of  it.  Only 
Qthati  coronation  is.  in  an.  .earthly  way;  an  aufiiorita- 
tji?e.'manifeatation'of.an  invisible  earthly  truth,  baptism 
laim  a  heayealy  way — -  Gc>d's, authoritative ./leclaraivon 
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ifi'iayte'vial  form  ofi'Bpiritraal.trea'litj.  ^'ilm  other-wordsy 
flCT'bWt^  aign,  bat- a  Divine  Sactatnent. 

'Now  for  tile  blessinga  of  this  view. 

■Is'lt  prevents  exclusiveness  and  spiritual  pride,  and 
all'  Gondemnation  and  contempt  of  others;  for  it 
adfllitS  those  who  have  no  spiritual  capacity  or  con- 
sciousness to  be  God's  children.  ■  It  proclaims  a  fcing- 
doni,  not  for  a  few  favorites,  but  for  mankind'.'  ,  It  pro- 
tests against  the  idea  that  sonship  depends  on  feelings. 
I-t  aSseria  it  as  a  broad,  grand,  universal,  blesaedfeot. 
It  bids  you  pray  with  a  meaning  of  added  majesty  ia 
the'words,  Our  Father.  Take  care.  Do  not  say  of 
dthers'that  they  are  imregenerate  —  of  the  world.  Do 
iiM  make  a  distinction  within  the  church  of  Christians 
and  hot-Christians.  If  you  do,  what  do  you  more  than 
the  Pharisees  of  old?  That  wretched  beggar  that 
hC/lds  his  hat  at  the  crossing  of  the  street  is  (Jod'a 
ehild'  as  well  as  you,  if  he  only  knew  it.  You  know 
it,-^he  does  not;  that  is  the  difference;  hut  the  im- 
mortal is  in  him  too,  and  the  Eternal  Word  speaks  ■  in 
him.  That  daughter  of  dissipation  whom  you  despise, 
afj^hding  night  after  night  in  frivolity,  she,  too,  has  a 
Fafthet  in  Heaven.  "  My  Father  and  your  Father,. my 
God  and  your  God."  She  has  forgotten  Him,  and,  like 
the  prodigal,  is  trying  to  live  on  the  husks  of  the 
worid,  —  the  empty  husks  which  will  not  satisfy,*^ 
the  degrading  finsks  which  the  swine  did  eat.  But, 
wiifethei'  she  will  or  not,  her  baptism  is  vahd,.and  pro- 
ijlaims  a  feet,  —  which  may  be,  alas !  the  worse  for  her, 
zfi&he  will  not  have  it  the  better. 

ti.iig.;  -This  doctrine  protests  against  the  notion  'of  oar 
■S^?^  Separate  tthits'  in  the  ■  Divine : life.  The.ehnroli 
■Wi^Eftt^itiialti  ianier&ly  ai  collection  of  atomsj— a  &and- 
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top -piled 'together,  with  no  cohesion'  among  them- 
selves; or,  a  mass  of  ■  Bteel-filinge  cleaving  separatdy. 
to  a  magnet,  but  not  to  each  other.  Eaptiatp  pro- 
^aime  a  church — hhmanity  joined  in  Christ,  to-  God. 
^0  not  say  that  the  separating  work  of  baptism,  draw- 
ing' a  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world, 
i  this.  Do  not  eay  that,  because  the  church 
I  from  the  world,  therefore  the  world  are 
not  God's  children.  Bather  that  very  aeparatioD 
pro-res  it.  You  baptize  a  separate  body  in  order  to 
reahze  that  which  is  true  of  the  Collective  race,  as  in 
ffeia  text — "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,"  In.all 
tHiiigs  it  is  the  same.  If  you  would  sanctify  aU  time, 
you  set  apart  a  sabbath,  —  not  to  show  tliat  other  days 
are  not  intended  to  be  aacred,  but  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  making  them  sacred.  If  you  would  have  a 
"■liation  of  prieste,"  you  set  apart  a  priesthood;. not 
as  if  the  priestly  functions  of  instruction  and  assisting 
to  approach  God  were  exclusively  in  that  body,  hut  in 
order,  by  concentration,  to  bring  out  to  greater  per- 
fection the  priestly  character  which  is  shared  by  the 
whole,  and  then  thereby  make  the  whole  more  truly 
'■'  priests  to  God  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices."  In  the 
same  way,  if  God  would  baptize  humanity,  He  baptizes 
a  separate  church,  in  order  that  that  church  may  bap- 
tize the  ntce.  The  church  is  God's  ideal  of  humanity 
reidized. 

■-'-LasUy,  this  doctrine  of  baiptism  sanctifies  material- 
iami.  :  The  Romanist  was  feeling  his  way  to  a  great 
fact,  when  he  said  that  there  are  other  things  of  sacra- 
mental sffieacy  besides  these  two  —  baptism  and.:th6 
supper,  ■  The  things  of  earth  are  pledges  and  saGra- 
a^nta  of  things  in  heaven.     It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
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God  has  selected  for  His  sacrament  the  commonest  of 
all  acts,  —  a  meal,  —  and  the  moat  abundant  of  all  ma- 
terials,—  water.  Think  you  that  He  means  to  say  that 
only  through  two  channels  His  spirit  streams  into  the 
soul?  Or  is  it  not  much  m,ore  in  unison  with  his  deal- 
ings to  say,  that  these  two  are  set  apart  to  signify  to 
us  the  sacramental  character  of  all  nature  1 — just  as  a 
miracle  was  intended  not  to  reveal  God  working  there, 
at  that  death-bed  and  in  that  storm,  but  to  call  atten- 
tion to  His  presence  in  every  death  and  every  storm. 
Go  ,oiit,ftt,  this  spring  season,  of  the  .yea^,  see,  jjie 
mighty  preparations  for  life  that  Nature  is  making, 
feel  the  swelling  sense  of  gratefulness,  and  the  perva- 
sive expanding  consciousness  of  love  foij  ,aU  Beli^g, 
and  then  say  whether  this  whole  Form,  which  wp  pall 
Nature,  is  not  the  great  Sacrament  of  God,  the  reyel^ 
tion  of  His  existence,  and  the  channel  of  His  commu- 
nicatinas  to  the  spirit  I 
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IPieached  MiLTcIt  IT,  IS50.] 

BAPTISM. 

1  tpEKE "iii,  21. —"The  like  figure  irliBreuniD,  even  baptism,  d(th  alM 

-IrAST  Sunday  we  considered  the  subject  of  baptism 
ift.  i'eference  to  the  Eomish  and  modem  GalviHiatic 
view3.  The  truth  seemed  to  he  not  in.  a  middle  course 
between  the  two  extremes,  but  in  a  truth  deeper,  than 
either  of  them.  For  there  are  various.. modifications 
of  the  Romish  view  which  soften  down  its  repixisive  ■ 
features.  There  are  some  who  hold  that  the  guilt  of 
original  sin  is  pardoned,  hut  the  tendencies  of  an  evil 
nature  remain.  Others,  who  attribute  a  milder  mean- 
ing to  "  Regeneration,"  understanding  by  it  a  cliange 
of  state  instead  of  a  change  of  nature.  Others,  who 
acjmowledge  a  certain  mysterious  benefit  imparted  by 
baptism,  but  decline  determining  how  much  grace  is 
given,  or  what  the  exact  nature  of  the  blessing  is. 
Others,  who  acknowledge  that  it  is,  in  certain  cases, 
the  moment  when  regeneration  takes  place,  but  hold 
that  it  is  conditional,  occurring  sometimes,  not  always- 
and  following  upon  the  condition  of  what  they  call 
"prevenient  grace."  "We  do  not  touch  upon  these 
views.  They  are  simply  modifications  of  the  Romish 
C92) 
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vietrj  aiiiJ,-  as  sucli,  more  offensive  than  the  view  itself; 
fbr  they  contain  that  which  is  in  it  moat  objectionablef 
and  special  evils  of  their  own  besides. 

We  admitted  the  merits  of  the  two  views.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  Romanist  for  the  testimony  which  ho 
bears  to  the  truth  of  the  extent  of  Christ's  salvation  j 
fonthe  privilege  which  he  gives  of  caihng  all  the  bap- 
tized children  of  God ;  for  the  protest  which  his  doo- 
trine  makes  against  eiJI-  party  monopoly  of  God;  for 
the  protest  against  ultra-spiritualism,  in  acknowledging'- 
that  material  things  are  the  types  and  channels  of  thai 
Almighty  Presence. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Calvinist  for  his  strong  pro- 
test'against  formalism;  for  his  assertion  of  the  neioes- 
sity  of  an  inward  change ;  for  the  distinction  which  he! 
has  drawn  between  being  in  the' state  of  sons  and  hav-' 
ing  the  nature  of  sons  of  God. 

The  error  in  these  two  systems,  contrary  as  they 
are,  appeared  to  us  to  be  identically  one  and  the  saiSie, 
—  that  of  pretending  to  create  a  feet  instead  of-^wifc/ 
nessing  to  it.  The  Calvinist  maintains,  that  on' a  cer- 
tain day  and  hour,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Wbri^ 
under  preaching  of  some  one  who  "  proclaims  the 
Gospel;"  he  was  born  again,  and  God  became  hi ii 
i'ather ;  and  the  Romanist  declares,  that  on  a  certaiH 
day,iat  a  certain  moment  by  an  earthly  clock,  by  the 
handS'  of  a  priest  apostolicaily  ordained,  the  evil  .natore. 
was  expelled  from  him,  and  a  new  fact  in  the  World 
wascreated:  he  attained  the  right  of  calling  God  biS' 
Father. 

N'6W,  if  baptism  makes  :Gk>d  our  Father,  baptism  i» 
incaiitfttitai.;  if  faitb  makes  him  bo,  ikith  rests  upoQa 
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■Per  thei Rotttaniett  does  no  more  thftri'  theTfed.Ia<Iian 
OTiiJ.tiie  black  negro  pretend  to'do— exorcise  theideml, 
and  infuse  God.  The  only  question  then  becomes, 
Whioh'is  the  true  enchanter,  and  which  is  the  ithpoBtdr? 
fof  the  juggler  does,  by  the  ■  power  of  imagination, 
often  eyre  the  sick  man;  but  the  mysterious  effects  of 
Imptism  never  are  visible,  and  never  can  be  tested  in 
thitf  world. 

-,  On  the  other  hand,  faith  would  rest  upon  a  felse- 
hood ;  for,  if  faith  is  to  give  the  right  of  calling  God  a 
Esther,  howican  yoa  believe  that  which  is  not  true  the 
very  moment  before  belief?  God  is  not  your  Father. 
If-you  believe  He  is,  your  belief  is  false. 

The  truth  which  underlies  these  two  views,  on  which 
alli  that  is  true  in  them  rests,  and  in  which  all  that.'  is 
SbAbb  is  absorbed,  is  the  Paternity  of  God,  This  i&  the 
Revelation  of  the  Redeemer.-  This  is  authoritatively 
^dlfired  by  baptism,  appropriated  personally  by  faith  ; 
but  a  truth  independent  both  of  baptism  and  faith, 
which  would  stOl  be  true  if  there  were  neither  a  bap- 
tism nor  a  faith  in  the  world.  They  are  the  witnesses 
of  the  fact,  not  the  creators  of  it. 
■  Here,  however,  two  difficulties  arise.  If  this  be  bo, 
do 'We  not  make  light  of  original  sin?  And  do  we  not 
He'dUce  baptism  into  a  Superfluous  ceremony  ? 
•  Before  we  enter  upon  these,  questions,  I  must  vindi- 
.cate  myself  from  the  appearance  of  presumption. 
Where  the  wisest  and  holiest  have  held  opposite 
vie'w&,.  it  seems  immodest  to  speak  with  unMtenng 
certainty  and  decisive  tone.  Hesitation,  guarded 
ftfcitemepts,  caution,  it  w'ould  seem,  would  be  fer  mBro 
ilPiplajze.  ■  JN"ow,' to.  speak,  decidedly  is  notnedessarily 
So  speak  presumptuously.     There  are  questions  inf  olv^ 
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iftgiigreat.  resaareb,  .aud  ..qgestiQnftifalatipgiitD  -^^tiutha 
bftjsojjd  .our^Jcen,  where  guarded,  and  uotiertaiit  tojjps 
irci  (tply  a  .dnity, '  There  .are  others,  where  itbfi^decj^ipn 
ha^  .Vecome  conviction,  a  kiad  of  intuition,  the  result 
OiEiyears  of,  thought ;  ^which  has  been  the  day  to  a 
inau's  darkness,  "  the  fountain-light  of  all  his  seeing ; " 
which  has  interpreted  him,  tp  himaelf,  made  all  clear 
^here  all  was  perplexed  before,  been  the  key  to  ,tli9 
riddle  of  truths  that  eeemed  contradictory,  becoine 
part  of  his  very  being,  and  for  whicbi.  more*  t^an  oaee, 
he  baa  held  himself  cheerfully  prepared  to  sacriflcp  all 
that  ,18  commonly  held  dear.  With  respect  to- cooyjc* 
tions  such  as  these,  of  course,  the  arguments  hy  which 
thByftre  enforced  maybe,  fealty,  the  illustrationa,  ipade: 
quate,  the  power  of  making  them  intelli^b.le ,  yejy 
feeble,  —  nay,  the  views  themselves  may  be-.wrpqg; 
but,:  to  pretend  to  speak  with  hesitation  or  unqertainty 
respecting  such  convictions,  would  be  not  modesty, 
but  affectation. 

I^or  let  us  remember  in  what  spirit  we  .are,  to  enter 
OB.  this  inquiry.  Not  in  the  spirit  of  mere  cautious 
orthodoxy,  endeavoring  to  find  a  safe  ipeaa,  between 
two  .extremes,  —  inquiring  what  is  the  view  held  by 
the,  sound  and  judicious  and  respectable  men,,  who 
were  never  found, guiltyof  any  enthusiasm,  andundpr 
the  shelter  of  whose  opinion  we  may.  be  secure  from 
the  charge  of  anything  unsound.  Nor  in  the  spirit,  of 
the  lawyer,,  patiently  examining  documents,  weighjng 
evidence,  and  deciding  whether  upon  sufficient  testi 
_inpny  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  prevenient  grace ''  or 
jjflti.  tfo;r, ,  o.nce  more,  in  the  spirit  of  superstition. 
.TJifti?Pper;Stitioup,ipother  of  the  lower  .9Ja89eB  b^apti^^s 
her  child  in  all  haste,  because  she  believes  it  ha))  a 
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mySiic  'itifliieiice  'oniitshealtb;  or-fe-eoatisef  she  fanciei 
tbatit'cwufera  the  Dame  widiotit  which' it  wouldi  sot, fe* 
eiitmaoHed  at  the  day  of  judgment.  And  the  supersti- 
tious mother  of  the  upper  classes  baptizes  hey  child,  too 
in  all  haste;  because,  though  she  does  not  precisely 
know  what  the  mystic  effect  of  baptism  is,  she  thinks  it 
best  to  be  on  the  safer  side,  lest  her  child  should  die, 
and'  its  eternity  should  be  decided  by  the  omission; 
A-Bd  we  go  to  preach  to  the  heathen,  while  there  are 
men  and  women  in  our  Christian  England  so  bewil- 
dered-with  systems  and  sermons,  so  profoundly  in  the 
dark»tieepecting  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
^O"  utterly  unable  to  repose  in  Eternal  Love  and 
Justice,  that  they  must  guard  their  child /rom  Him,  by 
a  ceremony,  and  have  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  doubt 
whether  or  not,  for  omission  of  theirs,  that  child.'s  Cre- 
ator and  Father  may  c:ar8e  its  soul  for  all  eternity  I, 
-l-'Weare  to  enter  upon  this  question  as  a  real  one  of 
life  and  death ;  as  men  who  feel  in  their  bosoms  sin 
and  death,  and  who  want  to  determine  no  theologi- 
ealnioety,  but  this :  Whether  we  have  a  right  to  claim 
to'  be  the  sons  of  God  or  not  ?  And  if  so,  on  what 
grounds  ?  In  virtue  of  a  ceremony  ?  or  in  virtue  of 
a  certain  set  of  feelings  ?  or  in  virtue  of  an  Eternal 
Fact,  —  the  fact  of  God's  Paternity  7 

I  reply  to  two  objections, 

L  The  apparent  denial  of  original  sin. 

\1.  The  apparent  result  that  baptism  is  nothing. 

I.  The.  text  selected  is  a  strong  and  distinct  onet 
It  proclaims  the  value  of  baptism.  "  Baptism  saves 
aSi"'    But  it 'declares  that  it  can  only  be  said  fl^i*- 
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jt?R^y.L-("-/rheilikt?  figuce-wshfirelinfeo  e-ven- baptism  dobki 
also  now  save  ua." 

■jiKoWf  the  first  reply  1  'inftke  k,..that  in.  tEublm.the 
fiomisb '  view  seems  to  make  lighter  of  original  sin 
than  this.  Methinks  original  sin  must  be  a  trifling 
thii^  if  a  little  water  and  a  few  human  words  can  do 
away  with  it:  a  trifling  thing,  if,  after  it  ia-  done 
am'ay,  .there,  is  no  distinguishable  difference  between 
the  .baptized  and  unbaptized ;  if  the  unbaptized  Quaker 
is  .j«8t  as  iikely  to  exhibit  the  fraita  of  goodness  as  thB 
baptized  son  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  baVe  got 
onfc,  of  the  land  of  reality,  into  the  domain  of  figments 
and  speculations. .  A  fictitious  guilt  is  done  away  with 
by  a  fiiQtitious  pardon ;  neithe.i:  the  appearance  noii  .the 
disappearance  being  visible.  ,  . 

- .  Original  sin  is  an  awful  fact.  It  is  not^the  gsilttofr 
an  ancestor  imputed  to  an  innocent  descendant^.but.it 
m  tlie  tendencies  of  that  ancestor  living  in  hia  .off- 
spring and  incurring  guilt.  Original  sin  can  .be.forr 
given  only  so  far  as  original  sin  is  removed.  It  ie  jiot 
Adana's  —  it  is.  yours ;  and  it  must  cease  to  be  yours,  or 
else  iWhat  is  "  taking  away  original  sin  "  ? 

Now,  he  who  would  deny  .original  sin  must  contra- 
dict all  experience  in  the  transmission  of  qualities. 
The  very  hound  transmits  his  peculiarities  learnt  bj 
education,  and  the  horse  of  Spain  his  paces  taught  by 
art.  to  his  offspring,  as  a  part  of  their  nature.  If  it 
.were  not  so  in  man,  there  could  be  -.no.  history  of 
man  as  a  species ;  no  tracing  out  the  tendencies  of 
fcr^e  oi"  nation;  nothing  but  the  uncounected  repeti- 
tions of,  isolated  individuals,  and  their  lives.  It  is 
^tiO:  f>hat  the  first. man  must  hare  eserted  on  his  ^ce 
U^^i^nence  quite  peculiar:  that  his  acts  must  have 
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bins^diitlidm'aots.'"  'And>;thiB'bia9-o'r  tendenu;)' is- jwhat 
we  call  original  sin, 

''Now,  original  sin  is  juatthis  denial  of  God's,  Pater- 
liity,'-— refusing  to  live  as. His  childrenj  and  sayingiiwa 
are-Bot  His  children."  To  live  as  Hischild  is-  the  true 
lit6f-to  Uveas  not  His  child  is  the  false  life. .  What 
was  the  Jews'  crime  ?  Was  it  not  this :  "  He  came 
Uato'His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not;''  that 
Bfedy'iudre  His  own,  and^ifi  act  denied  it,  preferring  to 
&i4  olaimbfapiritualrelationship  the  claim  of  union 
by^-  eir'eflmcision  «r  hereditary  descent?  What  waa 
th&agriaei  of  the i 'Gentiles?  Was  it  not  this;  that 
'When  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as 
©bd'i  neither  were  thankful "  ?  For  what  were  they 
to  be  thankful?  For  being  His  enemies?  Were  they 
not  His  children,  His  sheep  of  another  fold?  Was 
flot  the'  whole  feUsehood  of  their  life  the  worship  of 
dBfadils  'and'nothings,  instead  of  Him?  Did  not  'the 
p^blfe  i-eprfisent  them  as  the  younger  son,  a  wanderer 
from  homoj  but  still  a  son  ? 

■'•'Fl*Oiil  this 'State  Christ  redeemed.  He  revealed-  God 
not  as  the  Mechanic  of  the  universe ;  not  the  Judge ; 
Cyfas  the  Father,  iand  as  the  Spirit  who  is  in  man, 
■''lightiiig  Bvei-y  man,"  moving  in'  man  his  infinite 
dSeJ^&s  and  "infinite  affections.  This  was  the  Eevela- 
tiin.  The' reception  of  that  revelation  is  Regenera- 
tion. "  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received 
Him- not;  but  to  as  many  as  recewed  Him,  to  them  gave 
Hfe^power'  tb  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  aa 
'rSaiiy'as'b&lieVed  oA  His  Name."  They  were  His  own, 
— fet  th^y  'wtotefd  ^ower  tb  become  His  own. 

Di^w  a  'disitin'ction,' therefore,  between  -  being-  tho 
Ufeiid  6f  '(Sod'  and  realizing  if.    The  'fact  is  one-  thing 
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4fe6'fe0liBg  of  the  feet,  and^.theilife  which  iteaults  fcom 
that  feeling,  ii!  another.  Ked&mption  ia.  the  tafcing ^of 
fiS-'OBt-oEthe  lifei  of  falsehood  into  the  lit'eofrtoith 
tatdf'faM:  .''Of  His .  own  will -begat  He  ua  by  : the 
*brdof  Trath."  But,  remember,  it  ia  a  truth:  true, 
Iphether  you  believe  it;or  notjitrue,  whether  you^are 
baptizied  or  not. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which:  that  .Hevelatidniuay 
be:a<ecepted.  1.  Ey^  a  public  recognition  called  vbap- 
tism.  2.  By  faith.  In  two  ways,  therefore,  may  it  be 
said  that  man  is  saved.  "  We  are  saved .  by  faith," 
But  it  is  also  true,  figuratively,  "  Baptism  eaves  us.'"! 

II,  If  baptism  ia  only  tha  public  recognition,  and 
symbol' of  a  tact,  is  not  baptism  degraded  and  made 
Ruperfiuous  ? 

1'%  Baptism  is  given  as. a  something  to  rest^pdn; 
nay,!  as  a  something  without  which  redempticm  would 
soon  become  unreal ;  which  converts  a  doctrine  infto  a 
reality ;  which  realizes  visibly  what  is  invisible. 

For  our  nature  is  such, .that  immaterial  truths  are 
unreiJ  to  us  until  they  are  embodied  in  material,  form. 
Form,  almost  gives  them  reality  and- being./  iFat 
instance,  time  is  an  eternal  fact.  But  time  onlyi  exists, 
teiour  conceptions  as  an  actuality  by  measurements 
of  Materialism.  When  God  created  thei  sun,  .and 
iHOfflii,  and  stars,  to  serve  for-"  signs,  and  for  -seaeona, 
andi  fbrljdays  and  years,"  Het  was  actually,  so  far  iaa 
man  was  concerned,  creating  time.  Our  minds  would 
baiDiily  flaatingin  an  eternal  NoW)  if  it  were  not  for 
Bymbolical'BU'Ccessions  which  represent  the  jo-ooesses , 
dfitbcFught.'  'The  cloofci-im the  house  is  almost  ,a  fresll 
ciwationi"  It  realizea.     The.  gliding  heavens,  an*!  ~.tho 
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1^  bakcism; 

BOBiiO'i^^tiand  the  tacking  clocd;, -—ivfaat  is  iimvi' vcca* 
witboKE  ^b&m  ?-  •  Nothing. 

Jiflodfachsiracteri  a^ain,  naiy,  God  Himself,  io'wswouid 
baoothing,  if  it  Were  not  for  the  creation,  which  ia  tha 
gM^  ayiabol  and  sacrament  of  Hia  presence.  It 
thersiwere  no  light,  no  sunahine,  no  seayno  national 
and  domestic  life,  —  no  material  witness  of  His  Beingj 
-r.Goid  would  fee  to  us  as  good  as  lost.  The  Creation 
gives  Tis"  God ;  for,  ever  real  in  Himself,  by  CreatioB 
He  becomes  a. fact  to  us. 

-It  is  in  virtue,  again,  of  this  necessity  in-  man  for  aa 
outward --symbol  to  realize  an  invisible  Idea,that'a  bit 
of -torn  and  blackened  rag  hanging  from  a  fortress  or 
.thsitaSrail  of  a  ship  ia  a  kind  of  life  to  iron-hearted 
n^n.i  iWhy  i»  it  that  in  the  heat  of  battle  tbere'is'ono 
spot  where  the  sabres  fissb  most  rapidly,  and  the  pis- 
tcdk  ring  iS'  quicker,  and  men  and  ofBcers  close  in 
mbst  .denaelyy  and  all^are  gathered  round  one  naan^ 
roHiKi  iwhoee  ibody  that  tattered  silk  ia  wound,  and 
held  with  the  'tenacity  of  a  death-struggle  ?  Are  tbey 
onlychSdren  fighting  foi  a  bit  of  rag?  That  flag^is 
e;racjitfa-ing  to  them :  their  regiment  —  their  country  ■—-' 
their  honor  ^ — >  their  life.  Yet  it  is  onli/  a  symbol  1 
Ar-a  :-8ymbols  nothing? 

itn.theieamei  way,  baptism  is  a  fact  for  man  to  rest 
npanjca:  doctrine,  realized  to  flesh  and  bloodt;  w 
semething  in  eternity  which  has  no  place;  in  timay. 
bnottght  down  to  such  time  expressions  as  "  then  and 
there." 

2.  -Again,  baptism  is  the  token  of  a  church ;  the  token: 
of'tsa  .universai  churchj  Observe  the  impoirtancei:of. 
its  being  the  sacrMnent  of  an  universal  church  insteadi 
of.thei.symbol  oi  a-sectj^  Not  episcopacy,  not  juatifi 
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oafeioiii'bf'-feitli,  inoi'  'anyiparty  'badge,  'but.f^one'  bap-: 
titef."'  How  blessed,  on  tbe  strength  of^^tiiis,  to.'-bei- 
aWi&  td  say 'to  the'bap&ed  cliBseiiter,  Yourars^iBy 
brotii^r;  ■'you  anathematize  my  churGh,.;link.  popery. 
and  pteiftoy  together,  malign  ■me^  — but  the  same.  sigOi 
is^'on  'our  brow,  and  the  samejj  iEafther  waa  named 
over  our  baptism.  Or,  to  say  to  a  baptized'  Eomt^jst) 
You  are' my  brotJier,  too, — -in  doota'inal' error,  perhaps/ 
— ^  in 'error  of  life,  it  may  be^  too,  ^- but  my.  brother>-v- 
onr  enemies  the  same,  our  struggle  the  same,  mar. 
hopes- and  warfare  the  very  same.  Or,  to  the  very  out- 
cast. And  you,  my  poor,  degraded  friend,  are  r  my 
brother  still,  —  sunk,  oblivious  of  your  high.callingj — : 
but' still,  whatever  keeps  yoit  away  from  heaven  keeps 
you  from  your  own.  Tou  may  live  the  talse  life  tilLit 
is  too  Jatei;  but  stillj  you  only-  exclude  youi^elf  <  front 
your  home.  Of  course  this  is  very  offensive.  What  1 
the'.Eomanist  my  brother!  the  synagogue  of'  SatEin  the 
house  of  Godl  the  Spiri6  of  God.  dwelling  with^the 
choreh  of  Rome  1  -the  believer  in  transiibatafflti&ti^i^ 
ifly  brether  and  God's  ehildl  Yes,  even  .so,"anditi9 
just  your  forgetfulness  of  'what  baptism  is-  and;  means 
thiit  accounts  for  that'  indignation  of  yours.  Do  you 
remember  what  the  elder  brother  in  the  parable  was 
doing?'  He  went  away  sulky  and  gloomy,  because  ^one 
not  half  86  good,  as  himself  was  recognized  as, 'hia 
tathei%  child. 

*&.  Baptism  is  seen  to  be  no  mere  superfluity,  iwhen 
you' remember  that  it  is  an  autboritative  symboh 
Draw'ithe  distinction  between:  an  arbitrary  symbol 
and  an'afuthoritative  one 4-^  for  this  difference  iaravery* 

Ithfeeonce  again  the  illustration  of  the  coronation 
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WS'  Bimxmif 

aeA,i  COTonation  placea  th6;'Crciwm  on  the  ^hppw  oi,,os^- 
who'is  eoverei^i.  It  does!  not  make-  the  fectij  it'.vrat^ 
D08808I  itj  la  coronation,  therefore,  nothing?-  ^ 
Wbitrary.  aymbolical  act,  agreed  on  by  a  few-  friends 
Of^the' sovereign,  would  be  nothing;  but  an  act.w-hiob 
fe^the! solemn  ratification,  of  a  country  is  everything- 
It<r€alizes  a  feet  scarcely  tiU  then  felt  to  be  real..  X^t 
the  feet  was  fact  before,  —  otherwise  the  coronation 
wonid'  be  invalid.  Even  when  the  third  William-,iwa8 
crowned,  there  was  the  symbol  of  a  previous  fact,r:— 
theaation'a  decree  that  he  should  be  king;  and^q- 
e&rdmg^y,  ever  afterj  all  is  dated  back  to  that.  You 
talk  of  crown-prerogatives.  Ton  say,  in  your  loyalty, 
y^n  would  bow  to  the  crown  though  it  hung' upon  a 
bush.  Yet  it  ia  only  a  symbol  1  You  only  say  it  ''in 
afigure."  But  that  figure  contains  within  -it  the  roy- 
felty)  of  England. 

-"iln^di  figure,  the  Bible  speaks  of  baptism  as,, you 
^afciof  coronation,  as  identical  with  that  which  it 
ptGolaima.  It  calls  it  regeneration..  It  says  baptism 
ea'pes.  A  grand  figure,  because  it  rests  upon  eternal 
feBt.'.C&lIyou  that  nothing? 

■'■■'We  look  >  to  the  Bible  to  corroborate  this.  In  the 
Af^-of  the.  Apostles,  Cornelius  is  baptized.  On  .what 
gpenifidff?-  To  manufecture  him  into  a  ohild  of  God? 
oV-b&cattsehe  was  the  child  of  Gfod?  Did  his  baptism 
create  the  fact?  or  was  the  fact  prior  to  his  baptism, 
wad  tbf)  ground  on  which  his  baptism  was  valid  ?  J'he 
history-  is  this :  St.  Peter  could  not  believe  that  a  Qepj- 
t^'-oould-  be 'a  child  .of  G-od.  But  the,  mtf^c^uj 
pheiiomena  .manifested,  to  his  astonishment,iith9<t,  this 
Gentile  actually  was  God's  child,  —  whereupoij,  tits 
argument   of  Peter  was   very,  natural :   He  has^  the 
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i^Mti;'  therefore  baptism  is  iBupevSuousI  'Nay,  he  ha« 
th^'Bpirit;  therefore  give  him  the  symbol  of  the  spirit.' 
Let  it  be  rerealed  to  others  what  he  is.  He  ia  heir-rlo 
tite  inheritanee;  therefore  give  him  the  title-deed.-.  Ha 
*s:of  royal  hneage,  —  put  the  crown  upon  his  head- 
Hois  a  child  of  God, —  baptize  him.  "  Who  shallifor- 
bid  water,  seemg  these  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
ae  well  as  we." 

One  illustration  more  from  the  marriage  ceremony ; 
and  I  select  this  for  two  reasons :  because  it  is  the 
type  in  Scripture  of  the  union  between  Christ  4nd  Hia 
church,  and  because  the  church  of  Eome  has  called  it 


A  deep  truth  is  in  that  error.  Eome  calls-  it  a  saoiw 
ment,  because  it  is  the  authoritative  symbol  oiwa. 
invisible  feet.  That  invisible  fact  is  the  agreement  of 
two  human  beings  to  be  one.  We  deny  it  to  be  a 
sacrament,  because,  though  it  is  the  symbol  of  an  in- 
Visible  feet,  it  is  not  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  feet,  ,eor 
anfttemal  feet;  no  spiritual  truth,  but  only  .a  ehang©' 
full  human  covenant. 

Now,  observe  ■  the  difference  between  an  arbitrary, 
or  conventional,  and  an  authoritative  eeremonyiof 
inaniage-union.  There  are  conventional  acknowledg- 
ments of  that  agreement,  ceremonies  peculiar,  to  eec- 
tapitu  .districtsr  private  pledges,  betrothals.  In  the  sight 
of  God  those  are  valid;  they  cannot  be  lightly  brohen 
without,  sin.  You  cannot  in  the  courts  of  heaven 'dis- 
tinguish between  an  oath  to  God  and  a  word  pledged 
to  m^.  He  said.  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay 
fiay.  Such  an  engagement  cannot  beanfringed  withf 
oilt  penalty  v  the  penalty  of  feivolized  hearts,  aridtl^ 
habit-of  ichangefijlness    of  attachment   which  ig-rjii^ 
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wofsttof-penattiesii  ■Butnow,.iadditiona;l  to  thati.wdH 
^i)j(tHiQ-''6aj- thafrtite'imaiiriage  eemmonj'!  is  superfla- 
6ft8ii-^^tliat  the  ring  hegives'  bis  wife  is  oothmg.?  v.It 
is' Everything.  It  is  the  authoritative  ratification,  by  ia 
Cduuntry,  and  before  God,  of  that  which  before'waa,.for 
aUvpurposes  of  earth,  unreal.  Authoritative,--^  therein 
fes^^Jie'^difference.  Jaat  in  that  aiithoritativenesa 
lies  the  question  whether  the  ceremony  ia  nothiag^  ot 
everything. 

f-  'And  'jet  remember,  the  ceremony  itself  does  not 
pi^tend  to  create  the  fact.  It  only  claims  to  realize 
titiifeicti  ■  Jt  admits  the  fiict'  existing  previously.;^  It 
bases  itself  upon  a  fact.  Forasmuch  as  two  persona 
kaivs' consented  together,  and  iforasrauch  as  a  token 
amd'ipledge  of  that,  in  the 'shape  of  a  ring,  has  been 
gJvfen,  therefore-^ only  therefore— the  appointed  minis- 
tei" pronounces  that  they  are  what  betrothal  had  made 
themalready-in  the  sight  of  God. 
^'>3Extu3tly ;  SO)  the  authotUativeness  is  the  alliiEMall 
which  Converts  baptism,  from -a  mere  ceremony  iQlioifa 
sacrament.  Baptism  is  not  merely  a  conventional 
ai?Kieg^ment,  exceedingly  convenientj  agreed-  on 'by 
iti'en-i;o  remind  themselves  and  one  another  that  i  they 
at^'  God's'  children,  ~-  but  valid  as  a  legal,  eternal 
Truth,  acondensedj  embodied  Fact. 
■'-Ife  thismaking  baptism  nothing?  I  should  father 
BWf 'baptism  i8  everything.     Baptism  saves  us. 

■©6e  ■  word  now  practically.  I  address  myself  id 
6By''enfe  -whij  is  conscious'  of  fault,  sin-laden,  strag' 
gliEg  with  the  terrible  question  whether  he-'^M<4 
right  ■to  claim  God  as  -his  Father  or  not ;  bewildered 
6  a  the  one  side  by '  Romanism,  on  the  other  by 
Gilvinism.     My  brother  I   let  not  either  of  these  rob 
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yWn  of  your  privileges.  Let  not  Rome  siind  you  to 
the  fearful  questioning  as  to  whether  the  mystic  seed 
infused  at  a  certain  moment  by  an  act  of  man  remaina 
in  you  still,  or  whether  it  has  been  so  impaired  by  sin 
that  henceforth  there  is  nothing  but  penance,  tears, 
and  uncertainty,  until  the  grave.  Let  not  Calvinism 
send  you,  with  terrible^  self-inspection,  to  the  more 
dreadful  task  of  searching  your  own  soul  for  the 
warrant  of  your  redemption,  and  deciding  whether 
you  have  or  not  the  feeJings.  and  the  faith  which  give 
you  a  right  to  he  one  of  God's  elect.  Better  make 
up  your  Kiindat  once  you  have  not;  yon  haYQ.jnp 
feelings  that  entitle  you  to  that.  Take  your^  stand 
Tipfen  'the  broader,  sublimer  basis  of  God's  Paternity. 
God  created  the  world ;  God  redeemed  the  world. 
Bftpitsm  proclaims  separately,  personally,  by,  n^pe, 
.tp..jr9u,  God  created  you  —  God  redeemed  you; .  Bap- 
tism.is  your  warrant,  —  you  are. His  chjld.  Ait^npWi, 
because  you  are  His  chjld,  live  as  a  child  of  God ;.  he 
redeemed  from  the  life  of  evil,  which  is-  false^.tp-  yowf 
Datnre,into  the  Life  of  Light  and  Goodness,  whicb.is  the 
Ttnth  of  your  Being,  .Scorn  ail  that  ig  mean,;  hat&,aH 
that  is  iaise  ;  struggle,  with  all  that  is  impure.-  .JJpii^ 
TSbatsoeyer  "things  are,  true,  whatsoever  things  ai^ 
just,what6oever  things  are  honest,  whatspever,  things 
^CtJfiy^lFr^l'^tsos'*'.'^''  things  are  of  ,good  report.j"  ,fier- 
Wp  tjjat  G-odiSiPn  your  side,,^d,tha't  whatever, ,keapp 
J/})}.  jErpm  JB[im.,,^6ep3  yon,  from,,  your  own '  F»f,h,or. 
lijy^.th^  simple,: lofty  .life  ,'SYhiq^,, befits  an,. heir-  yf. .iflv 
jpoiltftlity. 
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VI. 

^Ffeaobed  October  13,  I8S0.] . 

ELIJAH. 

I'KlKdS  lisii. ^— "But  he  himself  went  on  a  daj'a  joitraey  Irito  tJM 
nHMem^a^  anA  came  and  sat  down  under  a  juniper-trea  ;  and  he 
requested  tbr  himself  that  he  might  die  ;  ^nd  said,  It  is  euoi)gh,;^,itoY, 
0  Lord,  t^iie  awaj  mj  lifs  ;  for  I  am  not  batter  than  my  fethers." 

■Ifliaa  been 'observed  of  the  holy  men  of  Scriptaffe, 
that  their  inost  signal  failTirea  took  place  '  In  tho^e 
points  of  charaeter  for  which  they  were  reiea'rllnible 
in  excellence.  Moses  was  the  riiefekest  of  men ;  fe'tit  it 
■was  Moses  who  "  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips." 
St.  John  was' the  apostle  of  charity ;  yet  he  is  the  Very 
typa'to  us  of  religious  intolerance,  in  Hia  desirg  to  call 
i3tfwTi  fire  ffo ha  heaven.  St,  Peter  is  proverbialTy'the 
il?^atle'of  im^etaons  intrepidity;  yet  twice  heprd^e'd 
S-'fcHtfreri.'  '  If  there  were  anything  for  which  Elijah  is 
"rStiiarkabW^  we  Should  say  it  was  HUpferidrity  to  htimaii 
Wealknbss.  LHie  the'  Baptist,  he  dare'd'  td  arVaigti  MA 
■f^bilk^  his 'sovereign  ■  Ifk^  the' ooriiinEtnder  wfid  trtita 
mvki  tlie  bridge  behind  hifii,'feavlifg  him^^lf  Jdii  dlt^ 
native  but  death  or  victory,  he  taunted  his  ad'fers^riea, 
the  priests  of  Baal,  on  Mount  Carmel,  making  them 
gnash  their  teeth  and  cut  themselves  with  knives,  but 
at  the  same  time  insuring  for  himself  a  terrible  end, 
(106) 
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iil"caBe  of  failwe,  from  his' exasperated  foes.  And 
again,  in  ■  his  last  hour,  when  .heiwas  on  hia  way  to  a 
sti^ltgd  and  unprecedented  departure  from  tbie-World, 
when  the  whirlwind  and  flame-ehariot  were  ready,  he 
asked  for  no  human  companionship.  The  bravest  men 
are  pardoned  if  one  lingering  feeling  of  human-weak- 
neas  clings  to  them  at  the  last,  and  they  desire,  a 
human  eye  resting  on  them,  a  human  hand  in  theirs, 
a  human  presence.  But  Elijah  would  have  rejected 
all.  In  harmony  with  the  rest  of  hia  lonely,  severe 
character,  he  desired  to  meet  his  Creator  t^one. 
Now,  it  was  this  man,  —  so  stern,  so  iron,  so  inde- 
pendent, so  above  all  human  weakness,  —  ofwhom  it  is 
i^efcordeS'  tha*  in  his  trial  hour  he  gave  way  tp  a  fit  of 
petirfance  and  querulous  despondency  to  which  there 
is  scarcely  found  a  parallel.  Religious  despondency, 
therefore,  is  our  subject. 

I.  The  causes  of  Elijah's  despondency. 

II.  God's  treatment  of  it. 

I.  The  causes  of  Elijah's  despondency. 

1.  Relaxation  of  physical  strength. 

Oa  the  reception  of  Jezebel's  message,  Elijah  flies 
for- his  life  ;  toils  on  the  whole  day  ;  gits  down'  under 
a  juniper-tree,  faint,  hungry,  and  travel-worn ;  the  gal6 
of  AH  oriental  evening,  damp  and  heavy  with  lai^^id 
eWefetness,  breathing  on  hia  faee.  The  prophet  Mid 
the  man  give  way.  He  longs  to  die  ;  you  cannot  mis- 
take the  presence  of  causes  in  part  purely  physiijtdi' 

We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Of  that 
cofistitution,  which  in  oar  ignorance  we  call  union  of 
rfonl'  anfl  body,  weknow  little  respecting  what  isfcaili8& 
iraa'M-hat- effect;    ^We  would  fain ;helieve  tfaat-Mie'ifiind 
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haa^ower  over  the  body;  but  it  is  just  as  traQ:,tliEii 
theibody  rules  the  mind.  Causes  apparently  the  i&ost 
trivial— r a  heated 'room,  wMit  of  exeroi-ae,  a  aujiless 
day^a  northern  aspect — will  make  all  the  difference 
between  happiness  and  unhappiness,  between  faith  and 
douht,  between  courage  and  indecision.  To  our  fancy 
there  is  something  humiUating  in  being  thus  at  tl'* 
nercy  of  our  animal  organism.  We  would  fiiin  find 
nobler  causes  for  our  emotions.  .  We  talk  of  the 
hiding  of  God's  countenance,  and  the  fiery  darts  .of- 
Satan.  But. the  picture  given  here  is  true-  Tha, 
body  is  the  channel  of  our  noblest  enjotions  as  well 
as  our.  sublimest  sorrows. 

;ylVo  practical  results  follow.  First,  instead  of  .vilit 
fying  ithe  body,  compiainuig  that  our  nobler  part-is 
chained  down  to  a  base  partner,  it  is  worth  recollect; 
ing  that  the  body,  too,  is  the  .gift  of  God,  in  itsw^R 
Divine,  —  "the  tefiiple  of  the  Holy  Ghost:"  and  tb'at 
to  keep  the  body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chas- 
tity, to  guard  it  from  pernicious  influence,  and  to  obey 
the  laws  of  health,  are  just  as  much  religious  as  tlfey 
are  moral  duties;  just  as  much  obligatory  on  the  Chris- 
tiafi  as  Ith^y  are  on  a  member  of  a  Sanitary  Commj^e. 
NeJStj  there  are  persons  melancholy  by  constittlti0ji/jiB 
whom  *he  tendency  is  incqrable ;  you  cannot  exijjreis^ 
thS'j^hanfcom  of  despQudeney..-  But  it  is  something  ta 
hxtow>tliat,it  is  a  phantom,  ;aind  not  to  treat  it. as  areal- 
%f|[-T<- something  taught  by  Elijah's  history,  if  we  pnjj 
le^iiftlfrom  it.to  be  patient,  and  wait  humbly  the-  tiuifl 
.i)Ji'd  good  .pleasure  of  God. 

2.  .WiMit  of  sympathy,  "I,  ev.en  I  only,,  9m , teft,!j 
Lajr  the  Sifcress  .w  ord^.  The  i  loneliness  of  hi?  posijfcio^ 
.was,.  shQcliipg  to  Mijah.     Sttrprisiog  this ;  _  for  Elijah 
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Wanted  no  sympatiiy  in  a,  fiir  harder  trial  on  Mount 
Carmel.  It  was  in  a  tone  of  triumph  that  he  pro- 
claimed tiiat  he  was  the  single,  solitary  prophet  of'  the 
liord,  while  Baal's  prophets  were  four  hundred  aCd 
fifty-  men. 

'  Observe,  however,  the  difference.  There  was  in 
that  case  an  opposition  which  could  be  grappled  with ; 
here,  nothing  against  which  mere  manhood  was  avail- 
ing. The  excitement  was  passed,  —  the  chivalrous 
look  of  the  thing  gone.  To  die  as  a  martyr, — yes,  that 
were  easy,  in  grand  failure ;  hut  to  die  as  a  felon,  —  to 
be  hunted,  caught,  taken  back  to  an  ignominious  death, 
—  flesh  and  blood  recoiled  from  that. 

■  And  Elijah  began  to  feel  that  popularity  is  not  love. 
The  world  will  support  you  when  you  have  constrained 
its  votes  by  a  manifestation  of  power,  and  shrink  from 
yiiil  when  power  and  greatness  are  no  longer  on  your 
side.     "  I,  even  I  only,  am  left." 

This  trial  is  most  distinctly  realized  by  men  of  Eli- 
jah's stamp,  and  placed  under  Elijah's  circumstances. 
It  is  the  penalty  paid  by  superior  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  that  such  men  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
live  without  sympathy.  Their  feelings  will  be  misun- 
derstood, and  their  projects  uneomprehended.  They 
must  be  content  to  live  alone.  It  is  sad  to  hear  such 
ajifi^al'from  the  present  to  the  judgment  of  the  future. 
Po'or'coiisolation  I  Elijah  has  been  judged  at  that  bar. 
We' are  his  posterity;  our  reverence  this  day  is  the 
jtidghaent  of  posterity  on  him.  But  to  Elijah  what' is 
that  now?  Elijah  is  in  that  quiet  country  where  the 
■vbie^'of  praise  and  the  voice  of  blame  are  alike  un- 
hBJird;     Elijah  lived  ^nd  died  alone ;  once  only  the  biti 
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.^niees  of  il  found  expression.    But  what  in  'pasi^mi- 
movLS  justice  to  the  heart  that  ached  then.? 

What  greater  minds  like  Elijah's  have  felt  intensely, 
all  we  haye  felt  in  our  own  degree.  Not  one  of  us 
but  what  has  felt  his  heart  aching  for  want  of  sym- 
pathy. We  have  had  our  lonely  hours,  our  days  -^of 
disappointment,  and  our  moments  of  hopelessness,, — 
times  when  our  highest  feelings  have  been  misunder- 
stood, and  our  purest  met  with  ridicule. 
.  Days  when  our  heavy  secret  was  lying  unshared, 
like  ice  upon  the  heart.  And  then  the  spirit  gives 
way:  ,w(>  have  wished  that  all  were  over;  that  W6 
could  lie  down  tired,  and  rest  like  the  children,  from 
life;  that  the-  hour  was  come  when  we  could  put 
down  the  extinguisher  on  the  lamp,  and  feel  the  Iftst 
grand  rush  of  darkness  on  the  spirit. 
.  Now,  the  final  cause  of  this  capacity  for  depression, 
the  reason  for  which  it  is  granted  us,  is  that  it  may 
make  God  necessary.  In  such  moments  it  is  felt  that 
sympathy  beyond  human  is  needful.  Alone,  the  world 
against  him,  Elijah  turns  to  God.  "  It  is  enough ; 
jiqw,  0  Lord." 

3,  Want  of  oocnpation. 

As  long  as  Elijah  had  a  prophet's  work  to  do,  severe 
as  that  work  was,  all  went  on  healthily ;  but  his  occu- 
pation was  gone.  To-morrow  and  the  day  after,  what 
hf^  he  left  on  earth  to  do?  The  misery  of  having 
Ijothing  to  do  proceeds  from  causes  voluntary  or  invol- 
jmtary  in  their  nature.  Multitudes  of  our  race,  by 
(jircumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  in 
single  life  or  widowhood,  —  in  straitened  circnin- 
etances,  —  are  compelled  ,  to  endure  lonely  days,  and 
8till  more   lonely  nights   and   evenings.      They   who 
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hSTe  /elt  the  hours  hang  so  heavy  can  comprehend 
part  of  Elijah'a  aadnees. 

This  misery,  however,  is  sometimes  voluntarily,  in- 
curred. In  artificial  civilization  certain  persons  ex- 
empt themselves  from  the.  necessity  of  work.  They 
edt  the  bread  which  has  been  procured  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow  of  others ;  they  skim  the  surface  of  the 
thought  which  has  been  ploughed  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brain  of  others.  They  are  reckoned  the  favored  ones 
of  fortune,  and  envied.  Are  they  blessed  ?  The  law 
of  life  is,  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat 
bread.  No  man  can  evade  that  law  with  impunity. 
Like  all  God's  laws,  it  ia  its  own  executioner.  It  baa 
stritnge  penalties  annexed  to  it.  Would  you  know 
them?  Go  to  the  park,  or  the  esplanade,  or  the  soli? 
tude  after  the  night  of  dissipation,  and  read  the  penal- 
1  ia  the  sad,  jaded,  listless  coun- 
-nay,  in  the  very  trifles  which  must  be 
contrived  to  create  excitement  artificially.  Yet  thes'4 
very  eyes  could,  dull  as  they  are,  beam  with  inteUi- 
gence ;  on  many  of  those  brows  is  stamped  the  mark 
of  possible  nobility.  The  fact  is,  that  the  capacity  of 
ennui  is  one  of  the  signatures  of  man's  inunortality. 
It  is  his  very  greatness  which  makes  inaction  mis- 
ery. If  God  had  made  us  only  to  be  insects,  with  no 
flobler  care  incumbent  on  us  than  the  preservation  of 
our  lives,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  might  be 
content  to  flutter  from  sweetness  ..to  sweetness,  and 
from  bud  to  flower.  But  if  men  with  souls  live  only 
to  eat  and  drink  and  be  amused,  is  it  any  wonder  if 
■life  be  darkened  with  despondency? 

4.  Disappointment  in  the  expectation  of  success. 
On  Oarme]  the  great  object  for  which  Elijah  had  lived 
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i  on  the  point  of  being  realized.  Baal's  proph- 
ets were  slain ;  Jehovali  acknowledged  with  one. 
voice;  false  worship  put  down.  Elijah^a  hfe-aim,. the 
transformation  of  Israel  into  a  kingdom  of  God,  was 
all  but  accomplished.  Th  a  single  day  all  thia  bright 
picture  was  annihilated. 

Man  is  to  desire  Buccess,  hut  success  rarely  comes. 
The  wisest  has  written  upon  life  its  sad  epitaph —  "  All 
is  vanity,"  that  is,  nothingness. 

The  tradesman  Bees  the  noble  fortune  for  which  he 
lived,  every  coin  of  which  is  the  representative  of  so 
much  time  and  labor  spent,  squandered  by  a  spendthrift 
son.  The  purest  statesmen  find  themselves  at  last 
neglected,  and  rewarded  by  defeat.  Almost  never  can 
a  man  look  back  on  life  and  say  that  its  anticipations 
have  been  realized.  For  the  moat  part  life  is  disap- 
pointment, and  the  momenta  in  which  this  is  keenly 
realized  are  moments  like  this  of  Elijah's. 

n.  God's  treatment  of  it, 

1.  Pirst,  he  recruited  his  servant's  exhausted 
strength.  Read  the  history.  Miraculous  meals  are 
given,  —  then  Elijah  sleeps,  wakes,  and  eats:  on  the 
strength  of  that,  goes  forty  days'  journey.  In  other 
words,  like  a  wise  physician,  God  administers  food, 
rest,  and  exercise ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  pro- 
ceeds to  expostulate,— for,  before,  Elijah's  mind  was 
unfit  for  reasoning. 

Persons  come  to  the  ministers  of  God  in  seasons  of 
despondency ;  they  pervert,  with  marvellons  ingenuity, 
all  the  consolation  which  is  given  them,  turning  whole- 
some food  into  poison.  Then  we  begin  to  perceive  the 
wisdom  of  God's   simple,  homely  treatment  of  Elijah, 
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mA  discover  that  there  are  spiritual  cases  which  arn 
cases  for  the  physician  rather  than  the  divine. 

.2.  Next  Jehovah  calmed  his  stormy  mind  by  the 
healing  influences  of  Nature,  He  commanded  the 
hurricane  to  sweep  the  sky,  and  the  earthquake  to 
shake  the  ground.  He  lighted  up  the  lieavens  till 
they  were  one  mass  of  fire.  All  this  expressed  and 
reflected  Elijah's  feelings.  The  mode  in  which  Nature 
soothes  us  is  bj  finding  meeter  and  nobler  utterance 
for  our  feelmgs  than  we  can  find  in  words, — by 
expressing  and  exalting  them.  In  expression  there  is 
relief,  Elijah's  spirit  rose  with  the  spirit  of  the  storm. 
Stern,  wild  defiance,  strange  joy  —  aU  by  turns  were 
imaged  there.  Observe,  "  God  was  not  in  the  wind," 
nor  in  the  fire,  nor  in  the  earthquake.  It  was  Elijah's 
stormy  self  reflected  in  the  moods  of  the  tempest,  and 
giving  them  their  characler. 

Then  came  a  calmer  hour.  Elijah  rose  in  reverence, 
—  felt  tenderer  sensations  in  his  bosom.  He  opened 
his  heart  to  gentler  influences,  till  at  last  out  of  the 
manifold  voices  of  Nature  there  seemed  to  speak,  not 
the  stormy  passions  of  the  man,  but  the  "  still  smtdl 
voice  "  of  the  harmony  and  the  peace  of  God, 

There  are  some  spirits  which  must  go  through  a  dis- 
cipline analogous  to  that  sustained  by  Elijah.  The 
storm-struggle  must  precede  the  still  small  voice. 
There  are  minds  which  must  be  convulsed  with  doubt 
before  they  can  repose  in  faith.  There  are  hearts 
which  must  be  broken  with  disappointment  before  they 
can  rise  into  hope.  There  are  dispositions  which,  like 
Job,  must  have  aU  things  taken  from  them,  before  th6y 
can  find  all  things  again  in  God.  Blessed  is  the  man 
wbo',  when  the  tempest  has  spent  its  fury,  recognizes 
10* 
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his  Father's  voice  in  its  undertone,  and  bares  his  head 
and  bowa  hia  knee,  a^  Elijah  did.  To  aach  spirits, 
generally  those  of  a  stem,  rugged  cast,  it  seems  as  if 
God  had  said :  "  In  the  still  svmshine  and  ordinary 
ways  of  life  you  cannot  meet  Me ;  but,  like  Job,  in  the 
desolation  of  the  tempest  you  shall  see  My  Form,  a»d 
hear  My  Voice,  and  know  that  your  Redeemer  liveth."' 

3.  Besides,  God  made  him  feel  the  earnestness  of  life.- 
What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?  Life  is  for  doing:  a 
prophet's  life  for  nobler  doing, —  and  the  prophet  was- 
not  doing,  but  moaning. 

Such  a  voice  repeats  itself  to  all  of  us,  rousing  us 
from  our  lethargy,  or  our  despondency,  or  our  pro- 
tracted leisure,  "  What  doest  thou  here  ?  "  —  here  in 
this  short  life.  There  is  work  to  be  done;  evil  put 
down  —  God's  church  purified  —  good  men  encour- 
aged—  doubting  men  directed — a  country  saved  — 
time  going  —  life  a  dream — eternity  long  —  one 
chance,  and  but  one  forever.     What  doest  thou  here  ? 

Then  he  went  on  further,  "  Arise,  go  on  thy  way." 
That  speaks  to  us :  on  thy  way.  Be  up  and  doing  — 
fill  up  every  hour,  leaving  no  crevice,  nor  craving  for 
a  remorse  or  a  repentance  to' creep  through  afterwards. 
Let  not  the  mind  brood  on  self ;  save  it  from  specula- 
tion, from  those  stagnant  moments  in  which  the  awful 
teachings  of  the  spirit  grope  into  the  unfathomable 
Unknown,  and  the  heart  torments  itself  with  questions 
which  are  insoluble  except  to  an.active  life.  For  the 
awful  futrie  becomes  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of 
a  felt  and  active  present.  Go,  return  on  thy  way  if 
thou  art  desponding,  —  on  thy  V3ay,  health  of  spirit 
will- return. 

4.  He  completed  the  cure:by  the  assurance  of  vitf'' 
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toty,  "  Yet  have  I  left  me  seven  thoTisand  in  Israel 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baai,"  So,  then, 
Blija;h'a  life  had  been  no  failure,  after  all.  Seven 
thousand  at  least  in  Israel  had  been  braced  and 
encouraged  by  Mb  example,  and  silently  blessed  him, 
perhaps,  for  the  courage  which  they  felt.  In  God'a 
world,  for  those  that  are  in  earnest  there  ie  no  failure 
No  work  truly  done,  no  word  earnestly  spoken, 
no  Bacrifice  freo'.y  made,  was  ever  made  in  vain. 
Never  did  the  cnp  of  cold  water  given  for  Christ's 
sake  lose  its  reward. 

We  turn  naturally  from  this  scene  to  a  stil!  darker 
hour,  and  more  august  agony.  If  ever  failure  seemed 
to  rest  ou  a  noble  life,  it  was  when  the  Son  of  Man, 
deserted  by  His  friends,  heard  the  cry  which  pro- 
claimed that  the  Pharisees  had  successfully  drawn  the 
net  round  their  Divine  Victim.  Yet,  from  that  very 
hour  of  defeat  and  death  there  went  forth  the  world's 
life,' — from  that  very  moment  of  apparent  feilnre 
there  proceeded  forth  into  the  ages  the  spirit  of  the 
conquering  Cross.  Surely,  if  the  Cross  says  any- 
thing, it  says  that  apparent  defeat  is  real  victory,  and 
that  there  is  a  heaven  for  those  who  have  nobl^  a/na 
truly  fiiiled  on  earth. 

Distinguish,  therefore,  between  the  Keal  and  the 
Apparent.  Elijah's  apparent  success  was  in  tho  shouts 
of  Mount  Oarmel:  his  real  success  was  in  the  unos- 
tentatious, unsurmised  obedience  of  tho  seven  thou- 
sand who  had  taken  his  God  for  their  God. 

A  lesson  for  all.  For  teachers  who  lay  their  heads 
down  at  night  sickening  over  their  thankless  task. 
Remember  the  power  of  indirect  influences  ;  those 
which  distil  from  a  life,  not  from  a  sudden,  brilliant 
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effort.  The  former  never  fe,il;  the  latter,  often.  Tliere 
is  good  done  of  wliieh  we  can  never  predicate  the 
when  or  where.  Not  in  the  flushing  of  a  pnpil'e 
cheek,  or  tho  glistening  of  an  attentive  eye ;  not  in 
the  shining  results  of  au  examination,  does  your  real 
success  lie.  It  lies  in  that  invisibie  inJluence  on  char- 
acter which  He  alone  can  read  who  counted  the  seven 
thousand  namelesa  ones  in  Israel. 

For  ministers,  again,  —  what  is  ministerial  success  ? 
Crowded  churches  -^  full  aisles  —  attentive  congre- 
gations—  the  approval  of  the  religious  world  —  much 
impression  produced  ?  Elijah  thought  so  ;  and  when 
he  found  out  his  mistake,  and  discovered  that  the 
applause  on  Carmel  subsided  into  hideous  stillness, 
his  heart  well-nigh  broke  with  disappointment.  Min- 
isterial success  lies  in  alte'red  lives  and  obedient  hum- 
ble hearts ;  unseen  work  recognized  in  the  judgment- 
day. 

A  public  man's  success?  That  which  can.be 
measured  by  feast-days,  and  the  number  of  journals 
which  espouse  his  cause  ?  Deeper,  deeper  far  must 
he  work  who  works  for  Eternity.  In  the  eye  of 
That,  nothing  stands  but  gold.     Eeal  work  —  all  else 


Get  below  appearances,  below  glitter  and  show. 
Plant  your  foot  upon  reah'ty.  Not  in  the  jubilee  of 
the  myriads  on  Carmel,  but  in  the  humbht  silence  of 
the  hearts  of  the  seven  thousand,  lay  the  proof  that 
Elijah  had  not  lived  in  vain. 
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NOTES   ON    PSALM    LI. 

Written  by  DaTid,  after  a  double  orime :  Urkb  pat  in  tiie  toreftoni  oi 
the  batiJe,  —  tbe  wife  of  the  murdered  man  takea,  &o. 

A  DARKER  guilt  you  "will  scarcely  find :  Idngly  power 
at>iised  —  worst  passions  yielded  to.  Yet  this  psalm 
breathes  from  a  spirit  touched  with  the  finest  sensibil- 
ities of  spiritual  feeling. 

Two  sides  of  our  mysterious  two-fold  being  here. 
Something  in  us  near  to  hell ;  something  strangely 
near  to  God.  "Half  beast  — half  devil  ?"  No;  rather 
haif  diabolical  — half  divine  :  half  demon  —  half  God. 
This  man  mixing  with  the  world's  sins  in  such  sort 
that  we  shudder.  But  he  draws  near  the  majesty  of 
God,  and  becomes  softened,  purified,  melted. 

Good  to  observe  this  that  we  rightly  estimate : 
generously  of  fellen  humanity  ;  moderately  of  highest 
Haintship. 

In  our  best  estate  and  in  our  purest  momenta  there 
ks  a  something  of  the  Devil  in  us,  which,  if  it  could  be 
fehown,  would  make  men  shrink  from  us.  The  germs 
of  the  worst  crimes  are  in  us  'all.  In  our  deepest 
degradation  there  remams  something  aaered,  undefiled, 
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the  pledge  and  gift  of  our  better  nature ;  a  germ  of 
iudestrnctible  life,  like  the  grains  of  wheat  among  the 
cerements  of  a  mummy,  surviving  through  threo 
thousand  years ;  which  may  be  planted,  and  live,  and 
grow  again. 

It  is  this  truth  of  human  feeling  which  maliea  the 
Psalms,  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Old  Testa, 
ment,  the  link  of  union  between  distant  ages.  The 
historical  books  need  a  rich  store  of  knowledge  before 
they  can  be  a  modern  book  of  life  ;  but  the  Psalms 
are  the  records  of  individual  esperience.  Persona! 
religion  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  deeps  of  oar 
humanity  remain  unruffled  by  the  storms  of  ages 
which  change  the  surface.  This  psalm,  written  three 
thousand  years  ago,  might  have  been  written  yester- 
day ;  describes  the  vicissitudes  of  spiritual  life  in  an 
Eogliahman  as  truly  as  of  a  Jew.  "  Not  of  an  age, 
but  for  all  time." 

I.  Scripture  estimate  of  sin. 

II.  Spiritual  restoration. 

I.  Scriptural  estimate  of  sin. 

1.  Personal  accountability.  "  My  sin,"  —  strange, 
but  true.  It  is  hard  to  believe  the  sin  we  do  our  own. 
One  lays  the  blame  on  circumstances ;  another,  on 
those  who  tempted ;  a  third,  on  Adam,  Satan,  or  his 
own  nature,  as  if  it  were  not  himself.  "  The  fathers 
have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge." 

In  this  psalm  no  such  aelf-exculpation.  Personal 
accountability  throughout.  No  source  of  evil  sug- 
gested or  conceived  but  his  own  guilty  will ;  no  shifting 
of  responsibility  ;  no  pleading  of  a  passionate  nature. 
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olT  royal  exposure  as  peculiar,  "  I  have  siniiecl."  "  I 
aclcnowledge  my  transgression ;  my  sin  is  ever  before 
me." 

One  ps^sage  only  eeems  at  first  to  breathe  a  dif 
ferent  tone.  "  In  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me." 
By  some  interpreted  aa  referring  to  hereditary  sin ; 
alleged  aa  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  transmitted  guilt, 
as  if  David  traced  the  cause  of  his  act  to  his  maternal 
character. 

True  as  the  doctrine  is  that  physical  and  moral 
qualities  are  transmissible,  you  do  not  find  that  doc- 
trine here.  It  is  not  in  excuse,  but  in  exaggeration 
of  his  fault,  that  David  speaks.  He  lays  on  himself 
the  biame  of  a  tainted  nature,  instead  of  that  of  a 
single  fault;  not  a  murderer  only,  but  of  a  murderous 
nature.  "  Conceived  in  sin."  From  first  momenta 
ap  till  then,  he  savf  sin  —  siu  —  sin  ;   nothing  but  sin. 

Learn  the  individual  character  of  sin,  —  its  personal 
origin  and  personal  identity.  There  can  be  no  trans- 
ference of  it.  It  ia  individual  and  incommunicable. 
My  sin  cannot  be  your  ain,  nor  yours  mine. 

Conscience,  when  it  is  healthy,  ever  speaks  thus; 
"  My  transgression."  It  was  not  the  guilt  of  them  that 
tempted  you.  They  have  theirs ;  but  each,  as  a  separate 
agent,  his  own  degree  of  guilt.  Yours  is  your  own ; 
the  violation  of  your  own  and  not  another's  sense  of 
duty ;  solitary,  awful,  unshared,  adhering  to  you  alone, 
of  all  the  spirits  of  the  universe. 

Perilous  to  refer  the  evil  in  us  to  any  source  out  of 
and  beyond  ourselves.  In  this  way  penitence  becomes 
impossible  —  fictitious.  / 

;2.  Estimated  as  hateful  to  G-od._  "Against  Thee,  Thee 
only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight; 
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that  Thou  mighteat  be  justified  when  Thpu  8peake8t,and 
be  clear  when  Thou  judgest"  The  simple  judgment 
of  the  conscience.  But  another  estimate,  hom  of  the 
intellect,  comes  in  collision  with  this  religion,  and  be- 
wilders it.  Look  over  life,  and  you  mil  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  sin  is  against  God ;  that  it  is  not  rather 
/or  Him. 

Undeniable,  that  out  of  evil  cornea  good;  that  evil 
is  the  resistance  in  battle,  with  which  good  is  created 
and  becomes  poasibie.  Physical  evil,  for  example.  Hun- 
ger, an  evil,  is  the  parent  of  industry,  human  works, 
ail  that  man  has  done  —  beautifies  life.  The  storm-fire 
burns  up  the  forest,  and  slays  man  and  beast;  but 
purifies  the  air  of  contagion.  Lately,  the  tragic  death 
of  eleven  fishermen  elicited  the  sympathy  and  charities 
of  thousands. 

Even  moral  evil  is  also  generative  of  good.  Peter's 
cowardice  enabled  him  to  be  a  comforter ;  "  when  he 
was  converted,  to  strengthen  hia  brethren."  David's 
crime  was  a  vantage-ground,  from  which  he  rose 
through  penitence  nearer  to  God,  Through  it  this 
psalm  has  blessed  ages.  But  if  the  sin  had  not  been 
done  1 

Now,  contemplating  this,  we  begin  to  perceive  that 
evil  IS  God's  instrument.  "  I£  evil  be  in  the  city,  the 
Lord  hath  done  it,"  Then  the  contemplative  intel- 
lectualist  looks  over  this  scene  of  things,  and  compla- 
cently approves  of  evil  as  God's  contrivance,  as  much 
as  good  is ;  a  temporary  necessity,  worthy  of  Hia  wis- 
dom to  create.  And  then,  can  He  truly  hate  that 
which  He  has  made  7  Can  Hia  agent  be  His  enemy  ? 
Ts  it  not  ahort-aightedness  to  be  angry  with  it?  Not 
the  antagoniat  of  God,  aurely,  but  His  creature  and 
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M^ftU   servant,  this  evil.     Sin   cannot  be   "agaitiBt 

Thus  arises  a  horrible  contradiction  between  the 
instincts  of  the  conscience  and  the  judgment  of  the 
understanding.  Judas  must  haVe  been,  says  the  intel- 
lect; God's  agent  as  much  as  Paul.  "  Why  doth  He 
yet  find  fault?  for  who  hath  resisted  His  will?  Do 
not  evil  men  perform  His  will  ?  Why  should  I  blame 
sin  in  another  or  myself,  seeing  it  is  necessary?  Why 
not  say,  at  once,  Crime  and  Virtue  are  the  same?" 

Thoughts  such  as  these,  at  some  time  or  another, 
I  doubt  not,  haunt  and  perplex  us  all.  Conscience 
is  overborne  by  the  intelESct.  Some  time  during 
every  life,  the  impossibility  of  reconcihng  these  two 
verdicts  is  felt,  and  the  perplexity  confuses  action.' 
Men  sin  with  a  secret  peradventure  behind,-  "  Per- 
haps evil  is  not  so  bad  after  all  —  perhaps  good  —  Who 
knows  ?  " 

Remember,  therefore,  in  matters  practical,  Conscience, 
nOt  intellect,. is  our  guide.  Unsophisticated  conscience 
efer  speaks  this  language  of  the  Bible. 

We  cannot  help  believing  that  our  sentiments  tow- 
ards Eight  and  Wrong  are  a  reflection  of  God's. 
That  we  call  just  and  true,  we  cannot  but  think  is 
just  and  true  in  His  eight.  That  which  seems  base 
aild  vile  to  us,  we  are  compelled  to  think  is  so  to 
Him^  and  this  in  proportion  as  we  act  up  to  duty.' 
In  that  proportion  we  feel  that  His  sentiments  coincide 
■with  ours. 

In  such  moments,  when  the  God  within  us  speaks 
most  peremptorily  and  distinctly,  we  feel  that  the  Ian-' 
gtiage  of  this  psalm  is  true;  and  that  no  other  lan- 
guage expresses  the  truth.  Sin  is  not /or  God, — 
11 
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ceoiaot  be ;  but  "  against  God."  An  opposition  to 
His  will,  a  contradiction  to  His  nature;  not  a  comci- 
dence  with  it.  He  abhors  it,  —  will  banish  it,  and 
annihilate  it. 

In  these  days,  when  French  sentimentalism,  theo- 
logical dreams,  and  poHtical  speculations,  are  unset- 
tling the  old  landmarks  with  fearful  rapidity,  if  we  do 
not  hold  fast,  and  that  simply  and  firmly,  that  first. prin- 
ciple, that  right  is  right  and  wrong  wrong,  all  our 
moral  judgments  will  become  confused,  and  the  peni- 
tence of  the  noblest  hearts  an  absurdity.  For  what 
can  be  more  absurd  than  knowingly  to  reproach  our- 
selves for  that  which  God  intended? 

3.  Sin  estimated  as  separation  from  God.  Two 
views  of  sin :  The  first  reckoning  it  evil,  because 
consequences  of  pain  are  annexed ;  the  second,  evil, 
because  a  contradiction  of  oar  own  nature  and  God's 
will. 

In  this  psalm  the  first  is  ignored ;  the  second,  im- 
plied tJiroughout  "Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
me."  —  "Have  mercy  upon  me,"  does  not  mean.  Save 
ma  from  torture.  You  cannot  read  the  pcolm  and 
think  so.  It  is  not  the  trembling  of  a  craven  spirit  in 
anticipation  of  torture,  but  the  agonies  of  a  noble  one 
in  tiie'horror  of  being  evil. 

If  the  first  view  were  true,  then,  if  God  were  by 
ail  act  of  will  to  reverse  the  consequences,  and  annex 
pain  to  goodness  and  joy  to  crime,  to  lie  and  injure 
would  become  Duty  as  much  as  before  they  were 
ains.  But  penalties  do  not  change  good  into  evil. 
Good  is  forever  good ;  evil  is  forever  evil.  God  Him- 
self eoii.d  not  alter  that  by  a  command.     EtemaJ  heH 
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conid  not  make  ^rath  wrong ;  nor  everlasting  pleasure 
ennoble  sensuality. 

Do  you  fancy  that  men  like  David,  shuddering  in 
sight  of  evii,  dreaded  a  material  hell  ?  I  venture  to 
eay,  into  true  penitence  the  idea  of  punishment  never 
enters.  If  it  did,  it  would  be  almost  a  relief;  but,  0 1 
■hose  moments  in  which  a  selfish  act  has  appeared 
•  aore  hideous  than  any  pain  which  the  fancy  of  a  Dante 
fflould  devise !  when  the  idea  of  the  strife  of  self-will  in 
battle  with  the  loving  will  of  God,  prolonged  forever, 
has  painted  itself  to  the  imagination  as  the  real  Infinite 
Hell !  when  self-concentration  and  the  extinction  of 
love  in  the  soul  has  been  felt  as  the  real  damnation  of 
the  Devil  nature  I 

And  recollect  how  sparingly  Christianity  appeals  to. 
the  prudential  motives.  Use  them  it  does,  because 
tbeyare  motives — but  rarely.  Retribution  is  a  truthj 
and  Christianity,  true  to  nature,  warns  of  retribution. 
But,  except  to  rouse  men  sunk  in  forgetfulness,  or 
paltering  with  truth,  it  almost  laevor  appeals  to  it ; 
and  never  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  from  such  motives 
as  the  hope  of  heaven,  or  the  fear  of  hell,  high  good- 
ness. 

To  do  good  for  reward,  the  Son  of  Man  declaras  to 
be  the  sinner's  religion.  "  If  ye  lend  to  them  who 
lend  to  you,  what  thank  have  ye?" — and  He  distinctly 
proclaims  that  alone  to  be  spiritually  good,  "  the 
righteousness  of  God,"  which  "does  good,  hoping  for 
nothing  in  return ; "  adding,  as  the  only  motive,  "  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  (that  is,  resemble)  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven ;  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to 
ahiue.  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust." 
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n.  Eeatoration. 

1.  First  atep,  —  Sacrifice  of  a  broken  spirit. 

Observe  the  accurate  and  even  Christian  perception 
of  tbe  real  meaning  of  sacrifice  by  the  ancient  spiritu- 
ully-minded  Jews. 

Sacrifice  bas  its  origin  in  two  feelings :  one  human ; 
oiie  divine  or  inspired. 

True  feeling ;  something  to  be  given  to  God ;  sur- 
rendered; that  God  must  be  worshipped  with  our 
best. 

Htiman ;  added  to  this  —  mixed  up  with  it  —  is  the 
fericy  that  this  sacrifice  pleases  God  because  of  the 
I088  or  paiil  which  it  inflicts.  Then  men  attribute  to 
God  their  own  revengeful  feelings;  think  that  the 
philosophy  of  sacrifice  consists  in  the  necessity  of 
punishing ;  call  it  justice  to  let  the  blow  fell  some- 
where, —  no  matter  where  ;  blood  must  flow.  Hence, 
heatheii  sacrifices  were  offered  to  appease  the  Deity, 
to  buy  off  His  wrath,  —  the  purer  the  offering  the 
bettei'.  Iphigenia,  —  to  glut  His  fury.  Instances 
jUustrkting  the  feeling :  Zaleucus,  —  two  eyes  given 
to"  the  law ;  barbarian  rude  notions  of  justness  mixed 
up  with  a  fiitber's  instincts.  Polycrates  and  Amasis, — 
seal  sacrificed  to  avert  the  anger  of  heaven,  supposed 
to  be  jealous  of  mortal  prosperity.  These  notions 
mixed  with  Judaism;  nay,  are  mixed  up  now  with 
Christian  eonceptiona  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 

Jewish  sacrifices  therefore  presented  two  thoughts : 
—  to  the  spiritual,  true  notions;  to  the  unapiritual, 
false ;  and  expressed  these  feeling  for  each.  But 
men  like  David  felt  that  what  lay  beneath  all  sacrifice, 
as  its  ground  and  meaning,  was  surrender  to  God's 
will ;  that  a  man's  best  is  himself:  and  to  sacrifice  thia 
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ia  ihe  true  sacrifice.  By  degrees  they  CEime  to  see 
that  the  sacrifice  was  but  a  form  —  typical ;  and  that 
it  might  be  superseded, 

Compare  this  paaim  with  Psalm  L. 
They  were  taught  this  chiefly  through  .«in  and  auf- 
fering.  Conscience,  truly  wounded,  could  not  be 
appeased  by  these  sacrifices  which  were  offered  year 
by  year  continually.  The  solfish  coward,  who  saw  in 
ein  nothing  terrible  but  the  penalty,  could  be  satisfied, 
of  course.  Believing  that  the  animal  bore  his  punish- 
ment, he  bad  nothing  more  to  dread.  But  they  who 
felt  sin  to  be  eatrangement  from  God,  who  were  not 
thinking  of  punishment — what  relief  could  be  given  to 
them  by  being  told  that  the  penalty  of  their  sins  was 
borne  by  another  being?  They  felt  that  only  by  sur 
render  to  God  could  conscience  be  at  rest. 

Learn,  then,  —  God  does  not  wish  pain,  but  good- 
ness ;  not  suffering,  but  you  —  yourself—  your  heart- 
Even  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  God  wished  only 
this.  It  was  precious  not  because  it  was  pain:  but 
because  the  pain,  the  blood,  the  death,  were  the  last 
and  highest  evidence  of  entire  surrender. — Satisfac- 
tion? Yes,  the  blood  of  Christ  satisfied.  Why? 
Because  God  can  glut  His  vengeance  in  innocent 
blood  more  sweetly  than  in  guilty?  Because,  like  the 
barbarian  Zaieucus,  so  long  as  the  whole  penalty  is 
paid,  He  cares  not  by  whom?  Or,  was  it  because  for 
the  first  time  He  saw  human  nature  a  copy  of  the 
Divine  nature ;  the  will  of  Man  the  Son  perfectly  co- 
incident with  the  will  of  God  the  Father ;  the  Love  of 
Deity  for  the  first  time  exhibited  by  man ;  obedience 
eotire,  "unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross"? 
Was  that  the  sacrifice  which  He  saw  in  His  beloved 
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Son  wherewith  He  was  well  pleased  ?  Was  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Him  who,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  of- 
fered Himself  without  spot  to  God ;  the  sacrifice  once 
offered  which  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are 
sanctified  ? 

2.  Last  step, — Spirit  of  Liberty.  Thy  free  spirit, — 
literally,  princely.  But  the  translation  is  right.  A 
princely  is  a  free  spirit;  unconstrained.  Hence,  St. 
James,  "  the  royal  law  of  liberty." 

Two  classes  of  motives  may  guide  to  acts  of  seeming 
goodness:  —  1.  Pnidential.     2.  Generous, 

The  agent  of  the  Temperance  Society  appeals  to 
prudential  motives  when  lie  demonstrates  the  evils  of 
intoxication;  enlists  the  aid  of  anatomy;  contrasts  the 
domestic  happiness  and  circumstantial  comfort  of  the 
temperate  home  with  that  of  the  intemperate. 

An  appeal  to  the  desire  of  happiness  and  fear  of 
misery,  A  motive,  doubtless ;  and  of  unquestionable 
potency.  All  I  say  is,  that  from  this  class  of  motives 
comes  nothing  of  the  highest  stamp. 

Prudential  motives  will  move  men ;  but  compare  the 
rush  of  population  from  east  to  west  for  gold  with  a 
similar  rush  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  A  dream  — 
a  fancy;  but  an  appeal  to  generous  and  unselfish 
emotions ;  to  enthusiasm  which  has  in  it  no  refles 
consideration  of  personal  greed.  In  the  one  case, 
eimply  a  transfer  of  population,  with  vices  and  habits 
unchanged  ;  in  the  other,  a  sacrifice  of  home,  country, 
all. 

Tel!  men  that  salvation  is  personal  ha]jpiness,  and 
damnation  personal  misery,  and  that  goodness  consists 
ifi  seeking  the  one  and  avoiding  the  other,  and  you 
will  get  religionists;   but  poor,  stunted,  dwarfish,— 
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asking,. with  painful  aelf-conaciousness,  Am  I  saved? 
am  I  lost?  Prudential  considerations  about  a  distant 
happiness,  conflicting  with  passionate  impulses  to 
secure  a  near  and  present  one ;  men  moving  in 
shackles,  — "  letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would." 

Tell  men  that  God  is  Love ;  that  Eight  is  Eight 
and  Wrong  Wrong ;  let  them  cease  to  admire  philan- 
thropy, and  begin  to  love  men ;  cease  to  pant  for 
heaven,  and  begin  to  love  God  :  then  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty begins. 

When  fear  has  done  ifs  work,  —  whose  office  is  not 
to  create  holiness,  but  to  arrest  conscience,  — -  and  self- 
abasement  has  set  in  in  earnest,  tlien  the  Free  Spirit 
of  God  begins  to  breathe  upon  the  soul  like  a  gale 
from  a  healthier  climate,  refreshing  it  with  a  more 
generous  and  a  purer  love.  Prudence  is  no  longer 
left  in  painful  and  hopeless  struggle  with  desire: 
Love  bursts  the  shackles  of  the  soul,  and  we  are  free 
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OBEDIENCE   THE    OEQAN    OF   SPIRIITJAL   KNOWIUDQE. 

loan  Tii.  17.  —  "  If  any  man  wil!  do  Ms  will,  lie  shall  know  of  the  do* 
triae,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  apeak  of  myaelE" 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  put  onrselvea  in 
possession  of  the  history  of  these  words, 

Jesus  taught  in  the  temple  during  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles. The  Jews  marvelled  at  His  spiritual  wis- 
dom. The  cause  of  wonder  was  the  want  of  sehoiaa- 
tic  education  :  "  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  never 
having  learned  ? "  They  had  no  conception  of  any 
source  of  wisdom  beyond  learning. 

He  Himself  gave  a  different  account  of  the  matter. 
"  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  His  that  sent  me." 
And  how  he  came  possessed  of  it,  speaking  humanly. 
He  taught  (chap.  v.  30) :  "  My  judgment  is  just,  be- 
cause I  seek  not  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the 
I'ather  which  hath  sent  me." 

That  principle  whereby  He  attained  spiritual  judg. 
ment  or  wisdom  He  extends  to  all.  "  If  any  man 
will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself." 
Here,  then,  manifestly,  there  are  two  opinions  reBpectf 
ing  the  origin  of  spiritual  knowledge  : 

(128) 
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1.  The  popular  one  of  the  Jews:  relying  on. a  cuiti'? 

vated  under etan ding, 

2.  The  principle  of  Christ,  which  relied  on  tiained 
affectiona  and  habits  of  obedience. 

What  is  Truth?  Study,  said  the  Jews,  Act,  said 
Christ,  and  you  shall  know.  A  very  precious  princi- 
ple to  hold  by  in  these  days ;  and  a  very  pregnant  one 
of  thought  to  na,  who  during  the  next  few  days  must 
be  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  crime,  and  to 
whom  the  question  will  suggest  itself,  How  can  men's 
lives  be  made  true  ? 

Iteligious  controversy  is  fast  settling  into  a  conflict 
between  two  great  extreme  parties :  those  who  be- 
lieve everything,  and  those  who  believe  nothing — 
the  disciples  of  credulity,  and  the  disciples  of  scep- 
ticism. 

The  first  rely  on  authority. 

Foremost  among  these,  and  the  only  self-consistent 
ones,  are  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome : 
and  into  this  body,  by  logical  consistency,  ought  to 
merge  all  —  Dissenters,  Churchmen,  Bible  Christians 
—  who  receive  their  opinions  because  their  sect,  their 
church,  or  their  documents,  assert  them,  not  because 
they  are  true  eternally  in  themselves. 

The  second  class  rely  solely  on  a  cultivated  under- 
standing. This  is  the  root-principle  of  Rationalism, 
Eidighten,  they  say,  and  sin  will  disappear.  En- 
lighten, and  we  shall  know  all  that  can  be  known  of 
God.  Sin  is  an  error  of  the  understanding,  not  a 
crime  of  the  will.  Illuminate  the  understanding, 
show  man  that  sin  is  folly,  and  sin  will  disappear. 
P.olitical  Economy  will  teach  public  virtue ;  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  will. arrest  the  indulgence  of  the 
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pasBiona  &iow  the  drunkard  the  inflamed  tiasuea 
of  the  brain,  and  he  wilt  be  sobered  by  fear  and 
reason. 

Only  enlighten,  and  spiritual  truths  will  be  tested. 
When  the  anatomist  shall  have  hit  on  a  right  method 
of  dissection,  and  appropriated  sensation  to  this '  fila- 
ment of  the  brain,  and  the  religious  sentiment  to  that 
fibre,  we  shall  know  whether  there  be  a  soul  or  not, 
and  whether  consciousness  will  survive  physical  disso- 
lution. When  the  chemist  shah  have  discovered  the 
principle  of  life,  and  found  cause  behind  cause,  we 
shall  know  whether  the  last  cause  of  All  is  a  Personal 
Will  or  a  hfelesa  Force. 

Concerning  whom  I  only  remark  now,  that  these 
disciples  of  scepticism  become  easily  disciples  of  cre- 
dulity. It  is  instructive  to  see  how  they  who  sneer  at 
Christian  mysteries  as  old  wives'  fables  bow  in  abject 
reverence  before  Egyptian  mysteries  of  three  thousand 
years'  antiquity;  and  how  they  who  have  cast  off  a 
God  believe  in  the  veriest  imposture,  and  have  blind 
faith  in  this  most  vulgar  juggling.  Scepticism  and 
credulity  meet.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain.  Dis 
trusting  everything,  they  doubt  their  own  conclusioiia 
and  their  own  mental  powers ;  and  that  for  which 
they  cannot  account  presents  itself  to  them  as  super 
natural  and  mysterious.  Wonder  makes  them  more 
credulous  than  those  they  sneer  at. 

In  opposition  to  both  these  systems,  stands  the 
Christianity  of  Christ. 

"  1.  Christ  never  taught  on  personal  authority.  "  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine.".  He  taught  "not  as  the 
scribes."  They  dogmatized:  because  "it  was  writ- 
ten," stickled  for  maxims,  and  lost  principles.     Hia 
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ftjjittority  was  the  authority  of  Truth,  not  of  person- 
f^ty :  He  commanded  men  to  believe,  not  because  He 
said  it;  but  he  said  it  because  it  was  true.  B^ence 
John  sii.  47,  48,  "  If  an}'  man  hear  my  words  and 
believe  not,  I  judge  liim  not :  the  word  that  I  have 
spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day." 

2.  He  never  taught  that  cultivation  of  the  under- 
standing would  do  all ;  but  exactly  the  reverse.  And 
so  taught  His  apostles.  St.  Paul  taught,  — "  The 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  His  Master  said, 
not  that  clear  intellect  will  give  you  a  right  heart,  but 
that  a  right  heart  and  a  pure  life  will  clarify  the  intel- 
lefct.  Not,  Become  a  man  of  letters  and  learning,  and 
TQU  will  attain  spiritual  freedom ;  but,  Do  rightly,  and 
fon  will  judge  justly:.  Obey,  and  you  will  know. — 
'My  judgment  is  just,  because  I  seek  not  mine  own 
vill,  but  the  will  of  the  Fafiier  which  sent  me."  •—  "  If 
fny  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
irine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of 
nyself." 

I.  The  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  or  Christian  knowl- 
*dge. 

II,  The  condition  on  which  it  is  attainable. 

Christian  knowledge,  —  "he  shaU  know."  Its  ob- 
ject,—  "  the  doctrine."    Its  degree,  certainty,  —  "shall 

Doctrine  is  now,  in  our  modern  times,  a  word  of 
'imited  meaning,  being  simply  opposed  to  practical. 
For  instance,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  be 
called  practical ;  St.  Paul's  epistles,  doctrinal.  But  in 
Scripture  doctrine  means  broadly  .teaching ;  anything 
"that  is  taught  is  doctrine.    Christ's  doctrine  embraces 
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the  whole  range  of  his  teachings  every  principle  and 
every  precept.  Let  us  select  three  departments  of 
"  doctrine  "  in  which  the  principle  of  the  text  will  be 
found  true.  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  wili,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrinej  whether  it  he  of  God,  or  whether 
T  speak  of  myself." 

1.  It  holds  good  in  speculative  truth.  If  any  man 
will  do  God's  will,  he  shall  know  what  is  truth  arid 
what  is  error.  Let  us  see  how  wilfulness  and  selfish- 
ness binder  impartiality.  How  comes  it  that  men  ate 
almost  always  sure  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions  reacted 
by  their  own  party?  Surely  because  fear,  interest, 
vanity,  or  the  desire  of  being  reckoned  sound  and  judi- 
cious, or  party  spirit,  bias  them.  Personal  prospects, 
personal  antipathies  —  these  determine  most  men's 
creed.  How  will  you  remove  this  hindrance?  By 
increased  cultivation  of  mind?  Why,  the  Romanist  is  as 
accomplished  as  the  Protestant,  and  learning  is  found 
in  the  Church  and  out  of  it.  You  are  not  sure  that 
that  high  mental  cultivation  will  lead  a  man  either  to 
Protestantism  or  the  Church  of  England.  Surely, 
then,  by  removing  self-will,  and  so  only,  can  the 
hindrance  to  right  opinions  be  removed.  Take  away 
the  last  trace  of  interested  feeling,  and  the  way  is 
cleared  for  men  to  come  to  an  approximation  towards 
unity,  even  in  judgment  on  points  speculative;  and  so 
he  that  will  do  God's  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine. 

2.  In  practical  truths  the  principle  is  true.  It  is 
more  true  to  say  that  our  opinions  depend  upon  our 
Hves  and  habits,  than  to  say  that  our  lives  depend 
upon  our  opinions,  which  is  only  now  and  then  trae. 
The  fact  is,  men  think  in  a  certain  mode  on  those 
matters,  becaose  their  life  is  of  a  certain  character, 
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and  their  opinions  are  only  invented  afterwards  aa  a 
defense  for  their  life. 

For  instance,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  a  maxim  among  the 
Gorinthians,  —  "Let  us  eat  and  drink, /or  to-morrow 
we  die."  They  excused  their  voluptuousness  on  the 
ground  of  its  consistency  with  "their  sceptical  creed. 
Life  was  short.  Death  came  to-morrow.  There  was 
no  hereafter.  Therefore  it  was  quite  consisteBt  to 
live  for  pleasure.  But  who  does  not  see  that  the  creed 
was  the  result,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  life  ?  Who 
does  not  see  that  Jirst  they  ate  and  drank,  and  then 
believed  to-morrow  we  die  ?  "  Getting  and  spending, 
we  lay  waste  our  powers."  Eating  and  drinking,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  life  to  come.  When  the  immortal  is 
overborne  and  smothered  in  the  life  of  the  flesh,  how 
can  men  believe  in  the  life  to  come  ?  Then  disbeliev- 
ing, they  mistook  the  cause  for  the  effect.  Their 
moral  habits  and  creed  were  in  perfect  consistency; 
yet  it  was  the  life  that  formed  the  creed,  not  the  creed 
that  fo.rmed  the  life.  Because  they  were  sensualists, 
immortality  had  become  incredible. 

Again,  slavery  is  defended  philosophically.  The 
negro  on  his  stull  and  skeleton,  they  say,  has  God's 
intention  of  his  servitude  written ;  he  is  the  inferior 
animal,  therefore  it  is  right  to  enslave  him.  Did  this, 
doctrine  precede  the  slave-trade  ?  Did  man  arrive  at. 
it,  and  then,  in  consequence,  consisientiouely  proceed 
with  human  traffic?  Or,  was  it  invented  to  defend 
a  practice  existing  already,  —  the  offspring  of  self- 
interest?  Did  not  men  first  make  slaves,  and  then 
Beareh  about  for  reasons  to  make  their  conduct  plau- 
sible to  themselves? 

So,   too,   a   behef   in   predestination   is   sometimes 
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alleged  in  excuse  of  crime.  Bot  a  man  wlio  suffera 
his  will  to  be  overpowered  naturally  comes  to  believe 
that  he  is  the  sport  of  fate ;  feeling  powerless,  he  be- 
lieves that  God'3  decree  has  made  him  so.  But  let 
him  but  put  forth  one  act  of  loving  will,  and  then,  as 
the  nightmare  of  a  dream  is  annihilated  by  an  effort^ 
80  the  incubus  of  a  belief  in  tyrannous  destiny  is  dis- 
sipated the  moment  a  man  wiila  to  do  the  Will  of  God. 
Observe,  how  he  knows  of  the  doctrine,  directly  he 
does  the  WilL 

^  There  is  another  thing  said  respecting  this  If  no  wl- 
.edge  of  Truth.  It  respects  the  degree  of  certainty,  — 
"  he  shall  know,"  not  he  shall  have  an  opinion.  There 
is  a  wide  distinction  between  supposing  and  knowing ; 
between  fancy  and  conviction ;  between  opinion  and 
behef.  Whatever  rests  on  authority  remains  only 
supposition.  You  have  an  opinion  when  you  know 
what  others  think.  You  know  when  you  feel.  In 
matters  practical  you  know  only  so  far  as  you  can  do. 
Read  a  work  on  the  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and 
it  may  become  highly  probable  that  Christianity,  &c., 
a:re  tnie.  That  is  an  opinion.  Feel  God ;  do  His 
will  till  the  Absolute  Imperative  within  you  speaks  as 
with  a  living  voice,  —  thou  shalt,  and  thou  shaltnot; 
and  then  you  do  not  think  —  you  know  —  that  there  ia 
God.     That  is  a  conviction  and  a  belief. 

i  Have  we  never  seen  how  a  child,  simple  and  near  to 
God,  cutS'  asunder  a  web  of  sophistry  with  a  single 
dii-ect  question?  How,  before  its  steady  look  and 
simple  argument,  some  fashionable  utterer  of  a  con 
venti.onal  ialaehood  has  been  abashed?  How  a  believ 
ing  Christian  scatters  the  forces  of  scepticism,  as  a 
moi'Dingray,  touching  the  mist  on  the  mountain  side, 
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trifles-  it  'Vanish  into  thin  air?  And  there  are  kw 
rtlo're  glorious  moments  of  our  humanity  than  those  in 
wbich  Faith  does  battle  against  intellectual  proof, 
whcUiibr  example,  after  reading  a  sceptical  book,  or 
hearing  a  cold-blooded  materialist'e  demonstration,  in 
which  God,  the  soul,  and  life  to  come,  are  proved 
ioipossible,  np  rises  the  heart,  in  all  the  giant  might 
of  itB  immortality,  to  do  battle  with  the  understanding, 
and  with  the  simple  argument,  "I /eel  them  in  my 
best  and  highest  moments  to  be  true,"  annihilates  the 
sophistries  of  logic. 

These  moments  of  profound  faith  do  not  como 
once.for  all ;  they  vary  with  the  degree  and  habit  of 
obedience.  There  is  a  plant  which  blossoms  once 
in  a  hundred  years.  Like  it,  the  sou!  blossoms  only 
now  and  then  in  a  space  of  years ;  but  these  momenta 
are  the  glory  and  the  heavenly  glimpses  of  our  purest 
humanity. 

II.  The  condition  on  which  knowledge  of  truth  is 
attainable.  "If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall 
fcliow^of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
I  speak  of  myself." 

This  universe  is  governed  by  laws.  At  the  bottom 
of  everything  here  tliere  is  a  law.  Things  are  in  this 
way,  and  not  that:  we  call  that  a  law  or  condition. 
All  departments  have  then-  own  laws.  By  submission 
to  them  you  make  them  your  liwn.  Obey  the  lawa 
of  the  body-— such  laws  as  say.  Be  temperate  and 
chaste.  Or  of  the  mind  —  such  laws  as  say.  Fix  the 
attention,  strengthen  by  exercise ;  and  then  their 
prizes  are  yours, — health,  strength,  pliability  of  mus- 
cle, tenaciousness  of  memory,  nimbleness  of  imagina- 
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tion,  <fec.  Obey  the  laws  of  your  spiritual  being,  Bii-i 
it  ha8  ita  prizes,  too.  E'er  instance,  the  condition  or 
law  of  a  peaceful  life  is  submission  to  the  laws  of 
meekness :  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth."  The  condition  of  the  Beatific  Yieion. 
ie  a  pure  heart  and  life :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  To  the  impure,  God  is 
Bimply  invisible.  The  condition  annexed  to  a  sense  of 
God's  presence  —  in  other  words,  that  without  which 
a  sense  of  God's  presence  cannot  be  —  is  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  Love :  "  If  we  love  one  another,  God 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  His  Love  is  perfected  in  us." 
The  condition  of  spiritual  wisdom  and  certainty  in 
truth  is  obedience  to  tho  will  of  God  —  surrender  of 
private  will:  "If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
I  speak  of  myself," 

In  every  department  of  knowledge,  therefore,  there 
is  an  appointed  "  organ,"  or  instrument  for  discovery 
of  ite  specific  truth,  and  for  appropriating  its  specific 
blessings.  In  the  world  of  sense,  the  empirical  intel- 
lect; in  that  world  the  Baconian  philosopher  is  su- 
-preme.  His  Novum  Organon  is  experience ;  he  knows 
by  experiment  of  touOh,  sight,  &c.  The  religious  man 
may  not  contravene  his  assertions,  —  he  is  lord  in  his 
own  province.  But  in  the  spiritual  world  the  "organ" 
of  the  scientific  man,  sensible  experience,  is  powerless. 
If  the  chemist,  geologist,  physiologist,  come  back  from 
their  spheres  and  say,  "We  find  in  the  laws  of  affinity, 
in  the  deposits  of  past  ages,  in  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame,  no  trace  nor  token  of  a  God,  I  simply 
reply,  I  never  expected  yon  would.  Obedience  and 
Belf-sur render  is  the  sole  organ  by  which  we  gain  a 
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■Imowledge  of  that  which  cannot  be  seen  nor  felt. 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,"  ....  And  just  aa 
bv  copying  perpetually  a  master  painter's  works  we 
get  at  last  an  instinctive  and  infallible  power  of  reeogr 
nizing  his  touch,  so,  by  copying  and  doing  God's  will, 
we  recognize  what  is  His,  — wo  know  of  the  teaching, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  it  be  an  arbitrary 
mvention  of  a  human  self 

2.  Observe  the  universality  of  the  law.  "  If  any 
man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself." 
The  law  wae  true  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  Himself. 
He^tells  us  it  is  true  of  all  other  men. 

In  God's  universe  there  are  no  favorites  of  heaven 
who  may  transgress  the  Jaws  of  the  universe  with 
impunity;  none  who  can  take  fire  in  the  hand  and 
not  be  burnt;  no  enemies  of  heaven  who  if  they 
sow  com  will  reap  nothing.  The  law  is  just  and  true 
to  all :  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap," 

In  God's  spiritual  universe  there  are  no  favorites 
of  heaven  who  can  attain  knowledge  and  spiritual 
wisdom  apart  from  obedience.  There  are  none  repro- 
bate by  an  eternal  decree,  who  can  surrender  self, 
and  in  all  things  submit  to  God,  and  yet  feil  of  spirit 
ual  convjctions.  It  is  not,  thereforej  a  rare,  partial 
condescension  of  God,  arbitrary  and  causeless,  which 
gives  knowledge  of  the  Truth  to  some,  and  sbut§ 
it  out  from  others;  but  a  vast,  universal,  glorious 
law.  The  light  lighteth  every  man  that  coraeth  into 
the  world.     "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shalj 

See  the  beauty  of  this  Divine  arrangement.     If  the 
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certainty  of  truth  depended  tipoii  ttie  proof  of  mira- 
cles, prophecy,  or  the  discoveriee  of  science,  then 
Truth  would  be  in  the  reach  chiefly  of  those  who  can 
weigh  evidence,  investigate  history  and  langnagea^ 
study  by  experiment ;  whereas,  as  it  is,  "  The  meeh  will 
He  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  He  teach 
His  way,"  —  "  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy ;  I  dwoll  in 
the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  con- 
trite and  humble  spirit."  The  humblest  and  the  weak- 
est may  know  more  of  man,  of  moral  evil  and  of 
■good,  by  a  single  act  of  charity,  or  a  prayer  of  self- 
surrender,  than  all  the  sages  can  teach ;  ay,  or  all  the 
theologians  can  dogmatize  upon. 

They  know  nothing,  perhaps,  these  humble  ones, 
of  evidence;  hut  they  are  sure  that  Christ  is  their 
Redeemer.  They  cannot  tell  what  matter  is ;  but  they 
know  that  they  are  Spirits.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
argument  from  design ;  but  thej'  feel  God.  The  truths 
of  God  are  spiritually  discerned.  They  have  never 
learned  letters ;  put  they  have  reached  the  Truth  of 
Me. 

3.'  Annexed  to  this  condition,  or  a  part  of  it,  ■  is 
earnestness.  "  If  any  man  win  do  His  will."  Now, 
that  word  "  will "  is  not  the  will  of  the  future  tense, 
but  will  meaning  volition.  If  any  man  wills,  resolves, 
has  the  mind  to  do  the  will  of  God.  So,  then,  it  is 
not  a  chance,  fitful  obedience  that  leads  us  to  tiie 
Truth,  nor  an  obedience  paid  while  happiness  lasts 
and  no  longer,  —  but  an  obedience  rendered  in  entire- 
ness  and  in  earnest.  It  is  not  written.  If  any  man 
does  His  will,  —  but  if  any  man  has  the  spirit  and 
'desire.    If  we  are  in  earnest  we  shall  feraevero' like 
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tb,e,  SyropheQician  woman,  even  though  the  ear  of  the 
universe  seem  deaf,  and  Christ  himself  appear  to  bid 
H8  back.  If  we  are  not  in  earnest,  difficulties  will  dis- 
courage us.  Because  will  is  wanting,  we  shall  be 
.  aajdng,  still  in  ignorance  and  doubt,  What  is  truth  ?  ■ 

liAIl  this  will  seem  to  many  time  misspent.  They  go 
tc  church  because  it  is  the  custom ;  all  Christiana  be- 
lieve it  is  the  established  religion.  But  there  are 
hours  —  and  they  come  to  us  all  at  some  period  of  life 
or  other — when  tlie  hand  of  Mystery  seems  to  lio 
heavy  on  the  soul ;  when  some  life-shock  scatters  exist- 
ence,— leaves  it  a  blank  and  dreary  waste  henceforth 
forever,  and  there  appears  nothing  of  hope  in  all  the 
expanse  which  stretches  out,  except  that  merciful  gate 
of  death  which  opens  at  the  end;  — hours  when  the 
sense  of  misplaced  or  ill-reqiuited  affection,  the  feeling 
of  personal  worthlessness,  the  uncertainty  and  mean- 
ness of  all  human  aims,  and  a  doubt  of  all  human  good- 
ness, unfix  the  soul  from  all  its  old  moorings,  and  leave 
it  drifting,  drifting  over  the  vast  Infinitude,  with  an 
awful  sense  of  solitariness.  Then  the  man  whose 
failh  rested  on  outward  Authority,  and  not  on  inward 
life,  wiU  find  it  give  way, —  the  authority  of  the  Priest; 
the  authority  of  the  Church ;  or  merely  the  authority 
of  a  document  proved  by  miracles  and  backed  by 
prophecy;  the  soul, —  conscious  life  hereafter, —  God, 
—  will  be  an  awful  desolate  Perhaps.  Well,  in  such 
moments  you  doubt  ail,  —  whether,  Christianity  be 
tm© ;  whether  Christ  was  man,  or  God,  or  a  beautiful 
fable.  Tou  ask  bitterly,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  What  is 
Truth?  In  such  an  hour  what  remains?  I  reply, 
Obedience.  Leave  those  thoughts  for  the  present. 
Act:  be  merciful  aid  gentle  —  honest;  force  yourself 
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to  abound  in  little  services;  try  to  do  good  to  others; 
be  trae  to  the  Dtitj  that  you  know.  That  most  bo 
right,  whatever  else  is  uncertain.  And  by  ali  the  laws 
of  the  human  heart,  by  the  word  of  God,  you  shall  no+ 
be  left  to  doubt.  Do  that  much  of  the  will  of  God 
which  is  plain  to  you,  "  You  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine, whether  it  be  of  God." 
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IX. 

[Fresdlted  Hanh  30, 1861.] 
RELIGIOUS    DEPRESSION. 

PaiiiM  xlii  1-8. — "  Aa  the  hart  x*it«th  after  the  water-broolts,  m 
paotelh  jny  soul  after  tbee,  0  God.  My  eoo!  thirsteth  for  Qod,  for 
the  living  God;  -nhea  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God?  M;  tears 
hare  been  ray  raeat  day  and  night,  irhile  they  oootinnally  say  unto  me. 
Whereis  thy  God?" 

The  value  of  the  public  reading  of  the  Psalms  is, 
that  they  express  for  as  indirectly  those  deeper  feel- 
ings which  there  would  be  a  sense  of  indelicacy  in 
ising  directly, 
pie  of  Joseph:  asking  after  his  fether,  and 
blessing  his  brothers,  as  it  were  under  the  personality 
of  another. 

There  are  feelings  of  which  we  do  not  speak  to 
each  other ;  they  are  too  sacred  and  too  delicate.  Such 
are  most  of  our  feelings  to  G-od.  If  we  do  speak  of 
them,  they  lose  their  ftagrance,  —  become  coarse; 
uajj  there  is  even  a  sense  of  indelicacy  and  exposure. 

Now,  tlie  Psalms  afford  precisely  the  right  relief  for 
this  feeling.    Wrapped  up  in  the  forma  of  poetry  {meta- 
phor, &c.),  that  which  might  seem  exaggerated  is  ex 
cused  by  those  who  do  not  feel  it ;  while  they  who  do 
(141) 
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can  read  them,  applying  them,  without  the  suspicion 
of  uttering  their  own  feelings.  Hence  their  soothing 
power;  and  hence,  while  other  portions  of  Scripture 
may  become  obsolete,  they  remain  the  most  precious 
part3  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  the  heart  of  man  is 
the  same  in  all  ages. 

This  forty-second  Psalm  contains  the  utterance  of  a 
Borrow  of  which  men  rarely  speak.  There  is  a  grief 
worse  than  lack  of  bread  or, loss  of  friends;  man  in 
former  times  called  it  spiritual  desertion.  But  at  times 
the  utterances  of  this  solitary,  grief  are,  as  it  were, 
overheard,  as  in  this  Psalm.  Eead  verses  6-7.  And 
in  aiaore  august  agony,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ?  " 

I.  Causes  of  David's  despondency. 

n.  The  consolation. 


I.  Causes  of  David's  d 

1.  The  thirst  for  God.  "  My  soul  thirateth  for  God, 
for  the  Hying  God;  when  shall  I  come  and  appear 
before  God?" 

There  is  a  desire  in  the  human  heart  best  described 
as  the  craving  of  infinitude.  We  are  so  made  that 
nothing  which  has  limits  satisfies. 

Hence  the- sense  of  freedom  and  relief  which  comes 
from  all  that  suggests  the  idea  of  boundlessness, — ik& 
de^p  sky,  the  dark  night,  the  endless  circle,  the  iOimit 
-able  ocean. 

Hence,  too,  our  dissatisfection  with  all  that  is.  or 
■can  be  done.  There  never  was  the  beauty  yet,  than 
which  we  could  not  conceive  something  more  beauti- 
fill.  None  so  good  as  to  be  faultless  in  our  eyes.  No 
.deed  done  by  us,  but  we  feel  we  have  it  in  iis  to  do  u 
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"better.  The  heavens  are  Hot  clean  in  our  sight;  and 
the  aogels  are  chargod  with  folly. 

'Tkffcrefore,  to  neVer  rest  is  the  price  paid  for  our 
greatness.  Could  we  rest,  we  muat  become  smaller  in 
sonl.  Whoever  is  satisfied  with  what  he  does  has 
reached  his  culminating  point— -he  -will  progress  no 
more.  Man's  destiny  is  to  be  not  dissatisfied,  but  fop 
ever  unsatisfied. 

Infinite  goodness,  —  a  beauty  beyond  what  eye  hath 
seen  or  heart  imagined,  a  justice  which  shall  have  no 
flaw,  and  a  righteousness  which  shall  have  no  blemish, 
—  to  crave  for  that,  is  to  be  "  athirst  for  God." 

2.  The  temporary  loss  of  the  sense  of  God's  person- 
ality.    "  My  soul  is  athirst  for  the  living  God," 

Let  us  search  our  own  experience.  What  we  want 
is,  we  shall  find,  not  infinitude,  but  a  boundless  Gue  , 
not  to  feel  that  love  is  the  taw  of  this  universe,  but  to 
feel  One  whose  nsane  is  Love, 

For  else,  if  in  this  world  of  order  there  be  no  One 
in^hose  bosom  that  order  is  centred,  and  of  whose 
iBeing  it  is  the  expression, — in  this  world  of  manifold 
tiontrivance,  no  Personal  Affection  which  gave  to  the 
skies  their  trembling  tenderness,  and  to  the  snow  its 
purity,— then  order,  affection,  contrivance,  wisdom,  are 
only  horrible  abstractions,  and  we  are  in  the  dreary 
universe  alone. 

Foremost  in  the  declaration  of  this  truth  was  tho 
Jewish  rel'gion.  It  proclaimed  not,  "  Let  us  medi- 
tate on  the  Adorable  light,  it  shall  guide  our  intel- 
lects," —  which  is.  the  most  sacred  verse  of  the  Hindoo 
Sacred  books, — but  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  1  am  that  I 
Bm."  In  that  word,  I  am,  is  declared  Personality ;  and 
it  contains,  too,  in  the  expression  Thus  saith,  the  real 
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idea  of  a  Revelation,  namely,  the  voluntary  approacfl 
of  the  Creator  to  the  creature. 

Accordingly,  these  Jewish  Psalms  are  remarkable 
for  that  personal  tenderness  towards  God,  —  those  out- 
bursts of  passionate,  individual  attachment  which  are 
in  every  page.  A  person  asking  and  giving  heart  foi 
beart, —  inspiring  love,  because  feeling  it,  —  that  was 
the  Israelite's  Jehovah. 

'  Now,  distinguish  this  from  the  God  of  the  philoso 
pher,  and  the  God  of  the  mere  theologian. 

The  God  of  the  mere  theologian  is  scarcely  a  living 
God.  He  did  live ;  but  for  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  we  are  credibly  informed  that  no  trace  of  His 
life  has  been  seen.  The  canon  is  closed.  The  proofs 
that  He  was  are  in  the  things  that  He  has  made,  and' 
the  books  of  men  to  whom  He  spake;  but  He  inspires 
and  works  wonders  no  more.  According  to  the  theo- 
logians, He  gives  us  proofs  of  design  instead  of  G.od 
—  doctrines  instead  of  the  life  indeed. 

Different,  too,  from  the  God  of  the  philosopher. 
The  tendency  of  philosophy  has  been  to  throw  back 
the  personal  Being  further  and  still  fni'ther  from  the 
time  when  every  branch  and  stream  was  believed  a 
living  Power,  to  the  period  when  "  principles  "  were 
substituted  for  this  belief ;  then  "  Laws  ; "  and  the 
philosopher's  God  is  a  law  into  which  all  other  lawa 


Quite  differently  to  this  speaks  the  Bible  of  God- 
Not  as  a  law ;  but  as  the  Life  of  all  that  is  ;  the  Being 
who  feels  and  is  felt,  —  is  loved  and. loves  again  ;  feels 
my  heart  throb  into  His ;  counts  the  hairs  of  my  head; 
feeds  the  ravens,  and  clothes  the  lilies  ;    hears  my 
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prayers,  and  interprets  them  through  a  Spirit  which 
has  affinity  with  my  spirit. 

It  is  a  dark  moment  when  the  sense  of  that  person- 
ality 13  lost ;  more  terrible  than  the  doubt  of  immor- 
tality. For,  of  the  two,  — eternity  without  a  personal 
G-od,  or  God  for  seventy  years  without  immortality,  — 
no  one  after  David's  heart  would  hesitate :  "  Give  me 
God  for  life,  to  know  and  be  known  by  Him."  No 
thought  is  more  hideous  than  that  of  an  eternity  with- 
out Him.  "  My  soul  ia  athirst  for  God."  The  desire 
of  immortality  is  second  to  the  desire  for  God. 

3.  The  taunts  of  scoffers.  "  As  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee, 
0  God."  Now,  the  hart  here  spolien  of  is  the  hart 
hunted,  at  bay,  the  big  tears  rolling  from  his  efss, 
and  the  moisture  standing  black  upon  his  side.  Let 
us  see  what  the  persecution  was.  "  Where  is  now  thy 
God  ?" — ver,  3.  This  is  ever  the  way  in  religious  per- 
plexity :  the  unsympathiaing  world  taunts  or  misnnder- 
stands.  In  spiritual  grief,  they  ask,  Why  is  he  not  like 
others  ?  In  bereavement,  they  call  your  deep  sorrow 
unbelief.  In  misfortune,  they  comfort  you,  like  Job's 
friends,  by  calling  it  a  visitation.  Or,  like  the  barbari- 
ans at  Melita,  when  the  viper  fastened  on  Paul's  hand, 
no  doubt  they  call  you  an  infldel,  though  your  soul  be 
crying,  after  God.  Specially  in  that  dark  and  awful 
hour,  "  Eloi,  Eloi,"  Be  called  on  God ;  they  said,  "  Let 
be ;  'let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come  to  save  Him," 

Now,  this  is  sharp  to  bear.  It  is  easy  to  say  Chria- 
tian  fortitude  should  be  superior  to  it.  But  in  dark- 
ness to  have  no  sympathy  —  when  the  soul  gropes  for 
Q-od;  to  have  the  hand  of  man  relax  its  grasp?  For- 
eet^-flies,  small  as  they  are,  drive  the   noble  war-horee 
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saod ;  tberefore,  David  says,  "  as  a  sword  in  my  bones" 
(ver.  10).  Now,  observe,  this  feeling  of  forsakenness 
-IB'  no  proof  of  being  forsaken.  Mourning  after  an 
absent  God  is  an  evidence  of  love  as  strong  as  r^oic 
ing  in  a  present  one.  Nay,  further,  a  man  may  be 
wore  decisively  the  servant  of  God  and  goodness 
while  doubting  His  existence,  and  in  the  anguish  of  his 
isoul  crying  for  light,  than  while  resting  in  a  common 
cireed,  and  coldly,  serving  Him.  There  has  been  one, 
at  least,  whose  apparent  forsakenness,  and  whose  seem- 
ing doubt,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  majesty  of  Faith. 
^My  Qod,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?" 

H.  David's  consolation. 

1.  And  fli«t,  in  hope  {see  ver.  5) ;  distinguish 
between  the/eeUngs  of  faith  that  God  is  present,  and 
the  hape  of  faith  that  He  will  be  so. 

There  are  times  when  a  dense  cloud  veils  the  sun- 
light ;  you  cannot  see  the  sun,  nor  feel  him.  Sensitive 
temperaments  feel  depression,  and  that  unaccountably 
and  irresistibly.  No  eifort  can  make  you  feel.  Then 
you  hope.  Behind  the  cloud  the  sun  is ;  from  thence 
he  will  come  ;  the  day  drags  through,  the  darkest  and 
longest  night  ends  at  last.  Thus  we  bear  the  darkness 
and  the  otherwise  intolerable  cold,  and  many  a  sleep- 
less night.  It  does  not  shine  now,  but  it  will.  So,  too, 
«piritually. 

There  are  hours  in  which  physical  derangement 
darkens  the  windows  of  the  soul ;  days  in  which  shat- 
tered nerves  make  life  simply  endurance  ;  months  and 
years  in  which  intellectual  difficulties,  pressing  for 
solution,  shut  out  God.  Then  faith  must  be  replaced 
by  hope.     "  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  -  now  ;  but 
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finm-  ehalt  know  hereafter;"  Clouds  and  darknesa.  are 
round  I  about.  Him  ;  iwi  Eighteonanesa  aad  Truth  are 
the  habitation  of'Hia  throne.  "My  aoul,  hope  tho« 
in  G-od ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him,  who  is  the  health 
of  imy  countenance  and  my  God." 

2.  This  hope  was  w  Ood. 

The  mistafee  we  make.is  to  look  for  a  aource  5f  jom- 
fort  in  ourselves :  self-contemplation,  instead  of  gazing 
npon  God.  In  other  woTds,  we  look  for  comfort  pre- 
cisely where  comfort  never  can  be. 

For,  first,  it  is  impossible  to  derive  consolation  froin 
our'  own  feelings,  because  of  their  mutability :  to-day 
we  are  well,  and  our  spiritual  experience,  partaking  of 
these  circumstances,  is  bright;  but  to-morrow  some 
outward  circumstances  change,  —  the  sun  does  not 
shine,  or  the  wind  is  chill,  —  and  we  are  low,  gloomy, 
and  sad.  Then,  if  our  hopes  were  unreasonably  ele- 
vated, they  will  now  be  unreasonably  depressed;  and 
so  OUT  experience  becomes  fiux  and  refluxj  ebb  and 
flow,  like  the  sea,  that  emblem  of  instability. 

NexS",  it  is  impossible  to  get  comfort  from  our  own 
acts ;  for,  though  acts  are  the  test  of  character,  yet  in 
a  low  state  no  man  can  judge  justly  of  bis  own  acts. 
They  assume  a  darkness  of  hue  which  is  reflected  on 
them,  by  the  eye  that  contemplates  them.  It  would  be 
well  for  all.  men  to  remember  that  sinners  cannot  judge 
of  ain,  —  least  of  all  can  we  estimate  our  own  sin. 

Besides,  we  lose  time  in  remorse.  I  have  sinned. — 
Well  —  by  the  grace  of  God  I  must  endeavor  to  do 
better  for  the  future.  But  if  I  mourn  for  it  overmuch, 
all  to-day,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  to-morrow  I  shall 
have  to  mourn  the  wasted  to-day ;  and  that  again  will 
be  the  subject  of  another  fit  of  remorse. 
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In  the  wiHemesa,  had  the  children  of  Israel,  instead 
of  gaaing  on  the  serpent,  looked  down  on  their  own 
wounds,  to  watch  the  process  of  the  granulation  of 
the  flesh,  and  see  how  deep  the  wound  was,  and 
whether  it  was  healing  slowly  or  ^t,  cure  would  have 
been  im^jossible :  their  only  chance  was  to  look  off  the 
Voaj^s.  Just  so^wheii,  giving  up  this  hopeless  and 
sitftening  work  of  sell- inspection,  and  turning  from 
ourselves  in  Christian  self-oblivion,  we  gaze  on  God, 
then  first  the  chance  of  consolation  dawns. 

He  is  not  affected  by  our  mutability ;  our  changes 
do'  not  alter  Him.  When  we  are  restless,  He  remains 
serene  and  calm ;  when  we  are  low,  selfish,  mean,  or 
dispirited,  He  is  still  the  unalterable  I  AM  —  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  in  whom  is  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  of  turning.  What  God  is  in 
Himself — not  what  we  may  chance  to  feel  Him  in  this 
or  that  moment  to  be  —  that  is  our  hope.  "My  soul, 
hope  thou  in  Ood." 
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[Preached  April  6,  1851,] 

FAITH    OF    THE    CENTURION. 

Hatc.  viii.  10.  — "  'Whea  Jeans  beard  it,  he  marvelled,  and  said  to  tlmB 
that  followBi,  Verily  I  say  unto  jou,  I  have  not  found  so  great  fliith. 

That  upon  which  the  Son  of  God  fastened  as  wpr. 
thy  of  admiration  was  not  the  centurion's  benevolence, 
nor  his  perseverance,  but  his  fiiith.  And  so  speaks 
the  whole  New  Testament,  giving  a  special  dignity  to 
feith.  By  faith  we  are  justified.  By  fitith  man  re- 
moves monntains  of  difficulty.  As  the  Divinest  attri- 
bute in  the  heart  of  God  is  Love,  and  the  mightiest, 
because  the  nicsBt,  human,  principle  in  the  breast  of 
man,  is  Faith,  Love  is  heaven,  Faith  is  that  which 
appropriates  heaven. 

,  Faith  is  a  theological  term,  rarely  used  in  other 
matters.  Hence  its  meaning  is  obscured.  But  faith 
is  no  strange,  new,  peculiar  power,  supernatnrally 
infused  by  Christianity ;  but  the  same  principle  by 
which  we  live  from  day  to  day  — -  one  of  the  common- 
est in  our  daily  life. 

"We  trust  our  senses;  and  that  though  they  often 
deceive  us.    "We  trust  men  •  a  battle  must  often  be 
risked  on  the  intelligence  of  a  spy.     A  merchant  eom- 
'  18»  (1491 
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mits  Ms  sliips,  with  all  hia  fortunes  on  board,  to  a  hired 
captain,  whose  temptations  are  enormous.  Without 
this  principle  society  could  not  hold  together  for  a  day. 
It  would  be  a  sand-heap. 

Such,  too,  is  religious  feith.  We  trust  on  probabili- 
ties; and  this  though  probabilities  often  are  against 
"lis.  We  cannot  prove  God's  existence.  The  baliince 
of  probabilities,  scieutiflcally  spealdng,  are  nearly 
equal  for  a  living  Person  or  a  lifeless  Cause ;  Immor- 
tality, &c.,  in  the  same  way.  But.  Faith  throws  its 
own  convictions  into  the  scale,  and  decides  the  pre- 
.-ponderance. 
.  Faith,  then,  is  that  which,  when  probabilities  are 
equal,  ventures  on  God's  side  and  on  the  side  of  right, 
on  the  guarantee  of  a  something  within  which  makes 
the  thing  seem  true  because  loved. 

So  defined  by  St.  Paul:  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  unseen."  •  The 
h,ope  is  the  ground. 

I.  The  iaith  which  was  commended. 

n.  The  causes  of  the  commendation. 

I.  The  faith  which  was  commended. 

1.  Evidence  of  its  existence :  his  tenderness  to  hia 
servant. 

Of  course  this  good  act  might  have  existed  separate 
from  religion.  Romans  were  benevolent  to  their  do- 
jaesfjics  ages  before  this  law  had  been  enacted  ^egu- 
mmS  *^'3  relationship  between  patron  and  client. 

But  we  are  forbidden  to  view  it  so,  when  we  remenir 
Jaer  that  be  was  a  proselyte.  Morality  is  not  religion, 
,bul}  it  is  ennobled  and  made  more  delicate  by  rehgion. 

How  ?     By  instinct  you  nmy  be  bind  to  dependants. 
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Snt,'  if  it  be  only  by  instinct,  it  is  but  the  same  kind 
of  tendernesa  you  show  to  your  hound  or  horse.  Dis- 
belief in  God,  and  Right,  and  Immortality,  degi-adea 
the  man  you  are  kind  to,  to  the  level  of  the  beast  you 
feof  for.  Both  are  mortal,  and  for  both  your  kindnesB 
"s  finite  and  poor. 

But  the  moment  Faith  comes,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
tilings  infinite,  it  throws  something  of  its  own  infini- 
tude on  the  persons  loved  by  the  man  of  feith,  upon 
his  affections  and  his  acts,  —  it  raises  them. 

Consequently  you  find  the  centurion  "  building  Syn- 
agogues," "  caring  for  our  (that  is,  the  Jewish)  nation," 
as  the  Eepository  of  the  Truth,  —  tending 'his  ser- 
vants. And  this  last,  observe,  approximated  his  moral 
goodness  to  the  Christian  standard ;  for  therein  does 
Christianity  differ  from  mere  religiousness,  that  it  is 
not  a  worship  of  the  high,  but  a  lifting  up  of  the  low, 
— ^not  hero-worship,  but  Divine  condescension. 

Thus,. then,  was  his  kindhness  an  evidence  of  hia 
faith. 

2.^  His  humility:  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou 
shouldest  come  under  my  roof." 

Now,  Christ  does  not  call  this  htmiihty,  though  it 
was  hnmility.  He  says,  I  have  not  found  so  great 
faith.  Let  us  see  why.  How  is  humbleness  the  result 
of,  or  rather  identical  with,  Faith  ? 

Faith  is  trust.  Trust  is  dependence  on  another, — 
the  spirit  which  is  opposite  to  independence,  or  trust 
in  self.  Hence,  where  the  spirit  of  proud  independ- 
efice  is,  faith  is  not. 

Now,  observe  how  this  differs  from  our  ordinary  and 
modem  modes  of  thinking.  The  first  thing  taught  a 
young  man  is  that  he  must  be  independent.     Quite 
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rigbt,  in  the  Cliristian  sense  of  the  word,  to  owe  no 
man  anything ;  to  resolve  to  get  liis  own  living,  and 
not  be  beholden  to  charity,  which  fosters  idleness ;  to 
depend  on  his  own  exertions,  and  not  on  patronage  or 
connection.  Bnf  what  is  commonly  meant  by  inde- 
pendence is  to  rejoice  at  being  bound  by  no  ties  to 
other  human  bein^ ;  to  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  will 
except  our  own ;  to  be  isolated  and  unconnected  by 
any  feeling  of  intercommunion  or  dependence;  a  spirit 
whose  very  life  is  jealousy  and  suspicion;  which  in 
politics  is  revolutionism,  and  in  religion  atheism.  Thia 
ig  the  opposite  of  Christianity,  and  the  opposite  of  the 
■Christian  freedom  wh-ose'  name  it  usurps.  I'or  true 
freedom  is  to  be  emancipated  from  all  false  lords,  in 
order  to  owe  allegiance  to  all  true  lords ;  to  be  free 
from  the  slavery  of  all  lusts,  so  as  voluntarily  to  serve 
God  and  Hight.    Faith  alone  frees. 

And  this  was  the  freedom  of  the  Centurion -^  that 
he  chose  hiff  master.  He  was  not  fawning  on  the  Em- 
peror at  Rome ;  nor  courting  the  immoral  ruler  at  Ctes- 
area,  who  had  titles  and  places  to  give  away ;  but  he 
bent  in  lowhest  homage  of  heart  before  the  Holy  One. 
His  freedom  was  the  freedom  of  uncoerced  and  vol- 
nntary  dependence,  —  the  freedom  and  humility  of 
E'aith. 

3.  His  belief  in  an  invisible,  living  will,  "Speak 
the  word  only."  Remark  how  different  this  is  from  a 
reliance  on  the  influence  of  the  senses.  He  asked  not 
the  presence  of  Christ,  but  simply  an  exertion  of  his 
win.  He  looked  not,  like  a  physician,  to  the  operation 
of  unerring  laws,  or  the  result  of  the  contact  of  mat- 
ter with  matter.  He  believed  in  Him  who  is  the  Lifa 
indeed.     He  felt  that  the  Cause  of  Causes  is  a  Person. 
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Hence  lie  could  trust  the  living  'Will  out  of  sight. 
This  is  the  highest  form  of  faith. 

•Here,  however,  I  observe ; 

The  Centurion  learned  this  through  his  own  profes- 
sion. "  I  am  a  man.  under  authority,  having  soldiers 
under  me."  The  argument  ran  thus:  I,  by  the  com- 
mand of  will,  obtain  the  obedience  of  my  dependants ; 
then,  by  will,  the  obedience  of  thine;  sickness  and 
health  are  thy  servants. 

Evidently  he  looked  upon  this  universe  with  a  sol- 
dier's eye  ;  he  could  not  look  otherwise.  To  him  this 
■world  was  a  mighty  camp  of  Living  Forces  in  which 
authority  was  paramount.  Trained  in  obedience  to 
mihtaTy  law,  accustomed  to  render  prompt  submission 
to  those  above  him,  and  to  exact  it  from  those  below 
him, he  read  Law  everywhere;  and  law  to  him  meant 
nothing,  unless  it  meant  the  expression  of  a  Personal 
Will.  It  was  this  training  through  which  Faith  took 
its  form. 

The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  the  invisible  things  of 
God  from  the  Creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  ■seen ; 
and,  we  may  add,  from  every  part  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;" 
but  so  also  does  the  buttercup  and  the  raindrop. 

,The  invisible  things  of  God  from  life  are  clearly 
seen ;  and,  we  may  add,  from  every  department  of  life. 
Tlieie.  is  no  profession,  no  trade,  no  human  occu- 
pation) which  does  not  in  its  own  way  educate  for 
God. 

The  soldier,  through  Law,  read  a  personal  wiU ;  and 
he  might,  from  the  same  profession,  in  the  unity  of  an 
a^iay,  made  a  living  and  organized  unity  by  the  vari- 
ety of  its  parts,  have  read  the  principle  of  God's  .and. 
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the  Cfaureh's  unity,  tliroiigli  the  opportunities  that  pro- 
fession affords  for  self-control,  for  generous  deeds. 
When  the  Gospel  was  first  announced  on  earth,  it  wtis 
proclaimed  to  the  shepherds  and  Magians  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  their  modes  of  life. 

Shepherds,  like  sailors,  are  accustomed  to  bear  a 
BUpematural  Power  in  the  sounds  of  the  air,  in  tee 
moaning  of  the  night-winds,  in  the  sighing  of  the 
storm;  to  see  a  more  than  mortal  life  in  the  clouds 
that  wreathe  around  the  headland.  Such  men,  hrdught 
up  among  the  sights  and  sounds  of  na:ture,  are  pro- 
verbially superstitious.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  intimation  came  to  them,  as  it  were,  on  the  winds 
in  the  melodies  of  the  air:  "  a  multitude  of  the  heav- 
enly host  praising  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward 
men." 

But  the  Magians,  being  astrologers,  accustomed  to 
read  the  secrets  of  Life  and  Death  in  the  clear  starlit 
skies  of  Persia,  are  conducted  by  a  meteor. 

Each  in  his  own  way ;  each  in  his  own  profession; 
each  through  that  little  spot  of  the  universe  given  to 
him.  For  not  only  is  God  everywhere,  but  all  of  God 
is  in  every  point.  Not  His  wisdom  here,  and  His  good- 
ness there;  the  whole  truth  may  be  read,  if  we  had 
eyes,  and  heart,  and  time  enough,  in  the  laws  of '  a' 
diiisy's  growth.  God's  Beauty,  His  Love,  His  Unity ; 
nay,  if  you  observe  how  each  atom  exists,  not  for'  ftself 
alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  every  other  atom  in  the  U'ni- 
verae,  in  that  atom  or  daisy  you  may  read  the  laWbf 
the  Cross'  itael£  The  crawling  of  a  beetle  before  tiow 
has  taught  perseverance,  and  led  to  a  crown.  The 
little  moss,  brought  close  to  a  traveller's  eye  in  air 
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African  desert,  who  liad  lain  down  to  die,  rougetl  him- 

to  fiiith  in  thcit  Lo\  e  which  had  so  cniiou'ily  arranged 
the  mintite  hbie^  ot  i  thing  bo  small  to  he  seen  once 
and  but  once  hy  a  human  eiP|dnd  cained  him,  like 
Elijah  of  old,  m  the  strength  of  thit  he  i\  enly  repast, 
a  joumey  of  fort>  dije  ind  foity  nights  to  the  soiifies 
of  the  Nile ;  yet  who  coTild  have  auspected  divinity  in 
a  beetle,  or  theology  in  a  moss  ? 


II,  The  causes  of  the  astonishment, 
The  reasons  why  he  marvelled  may  be  reduced  un- 
der two  heads. 

1.  The  Centurion  was  a  Gentile ;  therefore  unlikely 
to  know  revealed  truth. 

2.  A  soldier,  and  therefore  exposed  to  recklessness, 
and  idleness,  and  sensuality,  which  are  the  temptations 
of  that  profession.  But  he  turned  his  loss  to  glorious 
gain; 

The  Saviour's  comment,  therefore,  contained  the 
advantage  of  disadvantages,  and  the  disadvantages  of 
advantages.  The  former, ."  Many  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
latter,  "  The  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out 
into  outer  darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth." 

■  There  are  spirits  which  are  crushed  by  difBcuIties  ; 
others  would  gain  strength  from  them.  The  greatest 
men  have  been  those  who  have  cut  their  way  to  success 
through  difficulties.  And  such  have  been  the  greatest 
tuinniphs  of  art  and  science ;  such  too  of  religion, 
Moses j- Elijah,  Abraham,  the  Baptist,  the  giants  of  both 
Testaments,  were  not  men  nurtured  in  the  hothouse  of 
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religious  advantages.  Many  a  man  would  have  done 
good  if  he  had  not  a  superabundance  of  the  means  of 
doing  it.  Many  a  spiritual  giant  is  buried  under  moun- 
t^iins  of  gold. 

Understand,  therefore,  the  real  amount  of  a 
whieh  there  is  in  religious  privileges 
especially  for  the  feeble,  as  crutches  are  necess.iry ; 
but,  like  crutches,  they  often  enfeeble  the  strong.  For 
every  advantage  which  facilitates  performance  and 
supersedes  toil,  a  corresponding  price  is  paid  in  loss. 
Civilization  gives  us  telescopes  and  microscopes ;  but 
it  takes  away  the  unerring 'acuteness  with  which  the 
savage,  reads  the  track  of  man  and  beast  upon  the 
ground  at  his  feet ;  it  gives  ua  scientific  surgery,  and 
impairs  the  health  which  made  surgery  superfluous. 

So,  ask  you  where  the  place  of  religious  might  is  1 
Not  the  place  of  religious  privileges,  —  not  where 
prayers  are  daily,  and  sacraments  monthly,  —  not 
where  sermons  are  so  abundant  as  to  pall  upon  the 
pampered  taste ;  but  on  the  hill-side  with  the  Cove- 
nanter ;  in  the  wilderness  with  John  the  Baptist ;  in 
our  own  dependencies  where  the  liturgy  is  rarely 
heard,  and  Christian  friends  meet  at  the  end  of  months ; 
there,  amidst  manifold  disadvantages,  when  thesoul  is 
thrown  upon  itself,  a  few  kindred  spirits,  :\nd  Cfod, 
grow  up  those  heroes  of  faith,  like  the  Centurion, 
whose  firm  conviction  wins  admiration  even  froia  the 
Son  of  God  Himself. 

Lastly,  See  how  this  incident  testifies  to  the  perfect 
Humanity  of  Christ,  The. Saviour  "marvelled;"  that 
wonder  was  no  fictitious  semblance  of  admiration. 
It  was  real  genuine  wonder.  He  had  not  expected  to 
find  such  faith,   .  The  Son  of  God  increased  in  wisdont 
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as  well  as  stature.  He  knew  more  at  thirty  than  at 
twenty.  There  were  things  He  knew  at  twenty  which 
He  had  not  known  before.  In  the  last  year  of  His  life, 
He  went  to  the  fig-tree  expecting  to  find  fruit,  and  was 
disappointed.  In  all  matters  of  Eternal  truth  —  prin- 
ciples, which  are  not  measured  by  more  or  leas  true  — 
His  knowledge  was  absolute ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
in  matters  of  earthly  fact,  which  are  modified  by  time 
and  space,  His  knowledge  was  like  ours,  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  experience. 

Now,  we  forget  this, — we  are  shocked  at  the  thought 
of  the  partial  ignorance  of  Christ,  as  if  it  were  irrev- 
erence to  think  it ;  we  shrink  from  believing  that  He 
really  felt  the  force  of  temptation,  or  that  the  For- 
sakenness' on  the  Cross  and  the  momentary  doubt  have 
parallels  in  our  human  life.  In  other  words,  we  make 
that  Divine  Life  a  mere  mimic  representation  of  griefs 
that  were  not  real,  and  surprises  that  were  feigned, 
and  sorrows  that  were  theatrical. 

But  thus  we  lose  the  Saviour,  For  it  is  well  to 
know  that  He  was  Divine ;  still,  if  we  lose  that  truth, 
we  should  still  have  a  God  in  heaven.  But  if  there 
has  been  on  this  earth  no  real,  perfect  human  hfe,  no 
Love  that  never  cooled,  no  Faith  that  never  failed, 
which  may  shine  as  a  loadstar  across  the  darkness  of 
our  experience,  a  Light  to  light  amidst  ail  convictions 
of  our  own  meanness  and  all  suspicions  of  others'  little- 
ness, —  why,  we  may  have  a  Religion,  but  we  have  not 
a  Christianity.  For,  if  we  lose  Him  as  a  Brotherj  we 
cannot  feel  Him  as  a  Saviour. 
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[Preaohed  July  27,  1851.] 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  ERRING. 

BU..-  .tI.  ],  2.  —  "  Breihren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  {Mil,  yewMoIi 
are  spiritual  restore  sucli  an  one  in  tlie  spirit  of  meelmess ;  conud- 
ering  th^elf,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.  Bear  je  one  anotier'abur- 
deaa,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ," 

It  would  be  a  blessed  thing  for  our  Christian 
society  if  we  could  contemplate  sin  from  the  aame 
point  of  view  from  which  Christ  aud  His  apostles 
saw  it.  But  in  this  matter  society  is  ever  oscillat- 
ing between  two  extremes  —  undue  laxity  and  undue 
severity. 

In  one  age  of  the  Church, —  the  days  of  Donatism, 
for  instance, — men  refuse  the  grace  of  repentance  to 
those  who  have  erred;  holding  that  baptismal  privi- 
leges once  forfeited  cannot  be  got  back  —  that  for  a 
single  distinct  lapse  there  is  no  restoration. 
■  In  another  age,  the  Church,  having  found  out  its 
error,  and  discovered  the  danger  of  setting  up  an 
impoasible  standard,  begins  to  confer  periodical  absolu- 
tions and  plenary  indulgences,  until  sin,  easily  forgiven, 
is  as  easily  committed. 

And  so  too  with  societies  and  legislatures.     In  one 
period   puritanism   is   dominant,   and   moralo   severe. 
(158) 
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There  are  no  Bmall  faults.  The  etatute-booli-  is  defiled 
with  the  red  mark  of  blood,  set  opposite  innumerable 
misdemeanors.  In  an  age  still  earlier,  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  a  wild  animal  is  punished  like  the  murder 
of  a  man.  Then,  in  another  period,  we  hate  such  & 
medley  of  sentiments  and  sickliness  that  we  have  lost 
a"I  our  bearings,  and  cannot  tell  what  is  vice  and  what 
is  goodness.  Charity  and  toleration  degenerate  into 
that  feeble  dreaminess  which  refuses  to  be  roused  by 
stem  views  of  life. 

This  contrast,  too,  may  exist  in  the  same  age, 
nay,  in  the  same  individual.  One  man  gifted  with 
talent,  or  privileged  by  rank,  outrages  all  decency : 
the  world  smiles,  calls  it  eccentricity,  forgives,  and 
is  very  merciful  and  tolerant.  Then,  some  one,  un- 
shielded by  these  advantages,  indorsed  neither  by 
wealth  nor  birth,  sins,  —  not  to  one-tenth,  nor  one  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  the  same  extent :  society  is  seized 
with  a  virtuoits  indignation — rises  up  in  wrath  — 
asl^  what  is  to  become  of  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity if  these  things  are  committed ;  and  protects 
its  .proprietors  by  a  rigorous  exclusion  of  the  offender, 
cutting  off  the  bridge  behind  him  against  his  return 
forever. 

Now,  the  Divine  Character  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  shown  in  nothing  more  signally  than  in  the  stable 
ground  from  which  it  views  this  matter,  in  compari- 
son with  tlie  shifting  and  uncertain  standing-point 
from  whence  the  world  sees  it.  It  says,  never  retract- 
ing  nor  bating,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  It 
epeaks  sternly,  with  no  weak  sentiment,  "  Go  and  sin 
iiQi  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  happen  unto  thee."  But, 
then  it  accepts  every  excuse,  admits  every  palliation; 
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looks  upon  this  world  of  temptation  and  these  frail 
human  hearts  of  ours,  not  from  the  cell  of  a  monk,  ot 
the  study  of  a  reclnse,  hutinalarge,  realway;  accepts 
the  existence  of  sin  as  a  fact,  without  affecting  to  be 
shocked  or  startled;  assumes  that  it  must  needs  be 
that  offences  come,  and  deals  with  them  in  a  large, 
noble  way,  as  the  results  of  a  disease  which  must  be 
met,  should  be  cured,  and  can. 

I.  The  Christian  view  of  other  men's  sins. 

II.  The  Christian  power  of  restoration, 

1.  The  first  thing  noticeable  in  the  apostle's  view  of 
sin  is,  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  if  it  might  be  sometimes 
the  result  of  a  surprise  —  "  If  a  man  be  overtaken  in 
a  fault."  In  the  original,  anticipated,  taken  suddenly 
in  front.  As  if  circumstances  had  been  beforehand 
with  the  man ;  as  if  ain,  supposed  to  be  left  far  behind, 
had  on  a  sudden  got  in  front,  tripped  him  up,  or  led 
him  into  ambush. 

All  sins  are  not  of  this  character.  There  are  some 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  bent  of  our 
disposition ;  and  the  opportunity  of  committing  them 
was  only  the  first  occasion  for  manifesting  what  was 
in  the  heart ;  so  that,  if  they  had  not  been  committed 
then,  they  probably  would  or  must  have  been  at  some 
other  time,  and  looking  back  to  them  we  have  no  right 
tc  lay  the  blame  on  circumstances,  —  we  are  to  accept 
the  penalty  as  a  severe  warning  meant  to  show  what 
was  in  our  hearts. 

There  are  other  sins,  of  a  different  character.  It 
seems  as  if  it  were  not  in  us  to  'lomrait  them,  TLej 
were,  so  to  speak,  unnatural  to  us.  You  were  goin^ 
quietly  on  your  way,  thinking  no  evil:  suddenly  tempt 
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tition,-for  which  you  were  not  prep'ared,  presented 
itself,  and,  before  yon  knew  where  you  were  you  were 
in  the  dust,  fallen. 

As,  for  instance,  when  a  qoestion  is  suddenly  put  to 
a  man  which  never  ought  to  have  been  put,  touching 
a  secret  of  his  own  or  another's.  Had  he  the  pres- 
ence of  miod  or  adroitness,  he  might  turn  it  aside,  oi 
refuse  to  reply.  But,  being  unprepared  and  accosted 
Buddenly,  lie  says  hastily  that  which  is  irreconcilable 
with  strict  truth ;  then,  to  substantiate  and  make  it 
look  probable,  misrepresents  or  invents  something  else ; 
and  so  he  has  woven  round  Mmseif  a  mesh  which  will 
entangle  his  conscience  through  many  a  weary  day  and 
many  a  sleepless  night. 

It  is  shocking,  doubtless,  to  allow  ourselves  even  to 
admit  that  this  is  possible  ;  yet  no  one  knowing  human 
nature  from  men,  and  not  from  books,  will  deny  that 
this  might  befall  even  a  brave  and  true  man.  St.  Peter 
was  both  ;  yet  this  was  his  history.  In  a  crowd,  sud- 
denly, the  question  was  put  directly. — "This  man  also 
was  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  Then  a  prevarication  — 
a  lie  ;  and  yet  another.  This  was  a  sin  of  surprise.  He 
was  overtaken  in  a  fault. 

Every  one  of  us  admits  the  truth  of  this  in  his  own 
case.  Looking  back  to  past  life,  he  feels  that  the 
errors  which  have  most  terribly  determined  his  des- 
tiny were  the  result  of  mistake.  Inexperience,  a  hasty 
promise,  excess  of  trust,  incaution,  nay,  even  a  gener- 
ous devotion,  have  been  fearfully,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  inadequately  chastised.  There  may  be  some 
undue  tenderness  to  ourselves  when  we  thiis  palliate 
the  past ;  still,  a  great  part  of  such  extenuation  is  only 
Justice. 
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Now  the  Bible  simply  rec^uires  that  we  should 
judge  others  by  ttie  same  rule  by  which  we  judge 
ourselves.  The  law  of  Christ  demands  that  what  we 
flead  in  our  own  ease,  we  should  admit  in  the  case  of 
others.  Believe  that  in  this  or  that  case,  which  you 
judge  so  harshly,  the  heart  in  its  deeps  did  not  con- 
sent to  sin,  nor  by  preference  love  what  is  hateful ; 
simply  admit  that  such  an  one  may  have  been  over- 
taken in  a  fault.     This  is  the  large  law  of  Charity. 

1.  Again,  the  apostle  considers  fault  as  that  which 
has  left  a  burden  on  the  erring  spirit.  "  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens." 

For  we  cannot  say  to  the  laws  of  God,  I  was  over- 
taken. We  live  under  stern  and  unrelenting  laws, 
which  permit  no  excuse  and  never  hear  of  a  surprise. 
They  never  send  a  man  who  has  failed  once  back  to 
try  a  second  chance.  There  is  no  room  for  a  mistake. 
You  play  against  them  for  your  life,  and  they  exact 
the  penalty  inexorably:  "Every  man  must  bear  his 
own  burden,"  Every  law  has  its  own  appropriate 
penalty ;  and  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  often  the  sever 
est  penalty  seems  set  against  the  smallest  transgres- 
fiion ;  we  suffer  more  for  our  vices  than  our  crimes ; 
we  pay  dearer  for  our  imprudences  than  even  for  our 
deliberate  wickedness. 

Let  US  examine  this  a  little  more  closely.  One  bur- 
den laid  on  fault  is  that  chain  of  entanglement  which 
eeems  to  drag  down  to  fresh  sins.  One  step  necessi- 
tates many  others.  One  fault  leads  to  another,  and 
crime  to  crime.  The  soul  gravitsites  downward 
beneath  its  burden.  It  was  profound  knowledge 
ibdeed  which  prophetically  refused  to  limit  Peter's 
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eiQ  to  once,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee  .  .  .  -.  thou  sh^t 
deny  Me  thrice." 

"We  will  try  to  describe  that  sense  of  burden.  A 
fauit  has  the  power  sometimes  of  distorting  life  till  all 
seems  hideous  and  unnatural.  A  man  who  has  left  his 
proper  nature,  and  seems  compelled  to  say  and  do 
things  unnatural  and  in  false  show,  who  has  thus 
become  untrue  to  himself,  —  to  him  life  and  the  whole 
universe  becomes  untrue.  He  can  grasp  nothing,  he 
does  not  stand,  on  fact,  —  he  is  living  as  in  a  dream, — 
himself  a  dream.  All  is  ghastly,  unreal,  spectral.  A 
burden  is  on  him  as  of  a  nightmare.  He  moves  about 
in  nothingness  and  shadows  as  if  ho  were  not.  His 
own  existence  swiftly  passing  might  seem  a  phantom 
life,  were  it  not  for  the  corroding  pang  of  anguish  in 
his  soul;  for  that,  at  least,  is  real  1 

2.  Add  to  this,  the  burden  of  the  heart  weighing  on 
itself. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  human  heart  is  like 
the  millstone,  which,  if  there  be  wheat  beneath  it,  will 
grind  to  purposes  of  health ;  if  not,  will  grind  still,  at 
the  will  of  the  wild  wind,  but  on  itself.  So  does  the 
heart  wear  out  itself  against  its  own  thought.  One 
fixed  idea, —  one  remembrance,  and  no  other,  —  one 
stationary,  wearing  anguish.  This  is  remorse,  passing 
into   despair;    itself   the   goad   to    fresh   and   wilder 


.  The  worst  of  such  a  burden  is,  that  it  keeps  down 
the  soul  from  good. 

Many  an  ethereal  spirit,  which  might  have  climbed 
the  heights  of  holiness,  and  breathed  the  rare  and 
■difficult  air  of  the  mountain-top,  where  the  heavenliest 
spirituality  alone  can  live,  is  weighed  down  by  such 
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a  burden  to  the  level  of  the  lowest.  If  you  know 
such  an  one,  mark  his  history,  —  without  restoration 
Ms  career  is  done.  That  soul  will  not  grow  hence- 
forth. 

3.  The  burden  of  a  secret. 

Some  here  know  the  weight  of  an  uncommuniuated 
sin.  They  know  how  it  lies  like  ice  upon  the  heart. 
They  know  how  dreadful  a  thing  the  sense  of  hypoc- 
risy is ;  the  knowledge  of  inward  depravity,  while  all 
without  looks  pure  as  snow  to  men. 

How  heavy  this  weight  may  be,  we  gather  from 
these  indications.  First,  from  this  strange  psychologi- 
cal fact ;  A  man  with  a  guilty  secret  will  tell  out  the 
tale  of  his  crimes  as  under  the  personality  of  another ; 
a  mysterious  necessity  seems  to  force  him  to  give  it 
utterance.  As  in  the  old  fable  of  him  who  breathed 
out  his  weighty  secret  to  the  reeda:  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  that  mui^ 
derer,  who,  from  the  richness  of  his  gifts  and  the 
enormity  of  his  crime,  is  almost  a  historical  personage, 
who,  having  become  a  teacher  of  youth,  was  in  the 
luihit  of  narrating  to  his  pupils  the  anecdote  of  his 
crime,  with  all  the  circumstantial  particularity  of  fact ; 
but,  ail  the  while,  under  the  guise  of  a  pretended 
dream.  Such  men  tread  forever  on  the  very  verge 
of  a  confession ;  they  seem  to  take  a  fearful  pleasure 
in  talking  of  the  guilt, — as  if  the  heart  could  not  bear 
its  own  burden,  hut  must  give  it  outness. 

Again,  it  is  evidenced  by  the  attempt  to  get  relief 
ia  profuse  and  general  acknowledgments  of  guilt. 
They  adopt  the  language  of  religion;  they  call  them- 
Helvea  vile  dust  and  miserable  sinners.  The  world 
takes   generally  what  they  mean    particularly.     But 
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they  get  no  relief — they  only  deceive  themselves ;  for 
they  have  turned  the  truth  itself  into  a  falsehood, 
rising  true  words  which  they  know  convey  a  false  im- 
pression, and  getting  praiso  for  humility  instead  of 
punishment  for  guilts  They  have  used  all  the  effort, 
and  suffered  all  the  pang,  which  it  would  have  cost 
them  tc  got  real  relief;  and  they  have  not  got  it,  and 
.ihe  burden  unacknowledged  remains  a  burden  still. 

The  third  indication  we  have  of  the  heaviness  of 
this  burden  is  the  cortiraonness  of  the  longing  for  eoQ- 
fession,  None  but  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  can  esti- 
mate this  ;^he  'only,  who,  looking  round  his  congrega- 
tion, can  point  to  person  after  person  whose  wild  tale 
of  gnilt  or  sorrow  he  is  cognizant  of;  who  can  remem- 
ber how  often  similar  griefs  were  trembling  upon  lips 
which  did  not  unburden  themselves ;  whose  heart, 
being  the  receptacle  of  the  anguish  of  many,  can 
judge  what  is  in  human  hearts; — he  alone  can  estimate 
how  much  there  is  of  sin  and  crime  lying  with  the 
weight  and  agony  of  concealment  on  the  spirits  of  our 
brethren. 

Burden  4.  —  An  intuitive  consciousness  of  the  hid- 
den sins  of  others'  hearts. 

To  two  states  of  soul  it  ia  given  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  evil;  sldtes  the  opposite  of  each  other  — 
innocence  and  guilt. 

It  was  predicted  of  the  Saviour  while  yet  a  child, 
that  by  Him  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  should  be 
revealed.  The  fulfilment  of  this  was  the  history  of  his 
life.  He  went  through  the  world,  by  His  innate 
purity,  detecting  the  presence  of  evil,  as  He  detected 
the  touch  of  her  who  touched  His  garment  in  the 
crowd. 
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Men,  supposed  epotlesa  before,  fell  down  befoie  Him, 
crying,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0 
Xord  1 "  This  in  a  lower  degree  is  true  all  innocence, 
you  woHld  think  that  one  who  can  deeply  read  the 
buman  heart  and  track  its  windings  must  be  him^ 
self  deeply  experienced  in  evil.  But  it  is  not  so ;  a* 
least,  not  always.  Purity  can  detect  the  presence  of 
the  evil  which  it  does  not  understand,  just  as  the  dove, 
which  has  never  seen  a  hawk,  trembles  at  ite  pres- 
ence ;  and  just  as  a  horse  rears  uneasily  when  the  wild 
beast  unknown  and  new  is  near,  so  innocence  under- 
stands, yet  understands  not  the  meaning  of  the  unholy 
look,  the  guilty  tone,  the  sinful  manner.  It  shudders 
and  shrinks  from  it,  by  a  power  given  to  it  like  that 
which  God  has  conferred  on  the  unreasoning  mimosa. 
Sin  gives  the  same  power ;  but  differently.  Innocence 
apprehends  the  approach  of  evil,  by  the  instinctive  tact 
of  contrast;  guilt,  by  the  instinctive  consciousness 
of  similarity.  It  is  the  profound  truth  contained  in 
the  history  of  the  Pall.  The  eyes  are  opened ;  the 
knowledge,  of  good  and  evil  has  come.  The  soul 
knows  its  own  nakedness ;  but  it  knows  also  the  naked- 
ness of  all  other  souls  which  have  sinned  after  the 
similitude  of  its  own  sin. 

Very  marvellous  is  that  test-power  of  guilt ;  it  is  vain 
to  think  of  eluding  its  fine  capacity  of  penetration. 
Intimations  of  evil  are  perceived  and  noted,  when  to 
other  eyes  aU  seems  pure.  The  dropping  of  an  eyo, 
the  shunning  of  a  subject,  the  tremulousness  of  a 
tone,  the  peculiarity  of  a  subterfuge,  will  tell  the 
tale..  These  are  tendencies  like  mine,  and  there  is  a 
Bpirit  conscious  as  my  own  is  conscious. 

This  dreadful  burden  the  Scriptures  call  the  knowL 
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edge  of  good  and  evil.  Can  we  not  all  remember  the 
Balient  sense  of  happiness  which  we  had  when  all 
was  innocent — when  crime  was  the  tale  of  some  fer 
distant  hemisphere,  and  the  guilt  we  heard  of  waa  not 
suspected  in  the  hearts  of  the  beings  around  us  ?  And 
can  we  not  recollect,  too,  how  by  our  own  sin,  or  tha 
cognizance  of  others'  sin,  there  came  a  something 
which  hung  the  heavens  with  shame  and  guilt,  and 
all  around  seemed  iaden  with  evil?  This  is  the  worst 
burden  that  comes  from  transgression :  loss  of  faith  in 
human  goodness ;  the  being  sentenced  to  go  through 
life  haunted  with  a  presence  from  which  we  cannot 
escape ;  the  presence  of  EvU  in  the  hearts  of  all  that 


n.  The  Christian  power  of  restoration :  "  Ye  which 
are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one." 

First,  then,  restoration  is  possible.  That  is  a  Chris- 
tian fiict.  Moralists  have  taught  us  what  sin  is ;  -  they 
have  explained  how  it  twines  itself  into  habit ;  they 
have  shown  us  its  ineffaceable  character.  It  was 
reserved  for  Christianity  to  speak  of  restoration. 
Christ,  and  Christ  only,  has  revealed  that  he  who  has 
erred  may  be  restored,  and  made  pure  and  clean  and 
whole  again. 

Next,  however,  observe  that  this  restoration  is  ao 
complished  by  men.  Causatively,  of  course,  and  im- 
mediately, restoration  is  tiie  work  of  Christ  and  of 
God  the  Spirit.  Mediately  and  instrnmentally,  it  ia 
the  work  of  men.  "  Brethren, ....  restore  such  an 
on^."  God  has  given  to  man  the  power  of  elevating 
hi?  brother-man.  He  has  conferred  on  His  Church 
t^  power  of  the  keys  to  bind  and  loose,     "  Whoseeo- 
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ever  bids  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted ;  and  whot 

Bins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."     It  is,  therefore,  in 

the   power  of  man,  by  his   conduct,   to   restore   his 

brother,  or  to  hinder  hie  restoration.     He  may  loose 

him  from  his   sins,  or  retain   their  power  upon  his 

Boul. 

Now,  the  words  of  the  text  confine  ua  to  two  modes 
in  which  this  is  done:  by  sympathy, and  by  forgive- 
ness.    "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 

1.  Sympathy.  We  Protestants  have  one  unvarying 
sneer  ready  for  the  system  of  the  Eumiah  confessional. 
They  conieas,  we  say,  ibr  the  sake  of  absolution,  that 
absolved  they  may  sin  again.  A  shallow,  superiicial 
sneer,  as  aU  sneers  are.  In  that  craving  of  the  heart 
■ifhich  gives  the  system  of  the  Confessional- its  dan- 
gerous power,  there  is  something  far  more  profound 
than  any  sneer  can  fathom.  It  is  not  the  desire  to 
sia  ■Jt^JH  that  makes  men  long  to  unburden-  their 
consciences ;  but  it  is  the  yearning  to  be  true,  which 
lies  at  the  buttnm  even  of  the  most  depraved  hearts, 
— to  appear  what  they  are,  and  to  lead  a  false  life  no 
loijgfer ;  and,  besides,  the  desire  of  sympathy.  For 
t^is  comes  out  of  that  dreadful  sense  of  loneliness 
which  is  the  result  of  sinning:  the  heart  severed  from 
Gfod  feels  severed  from  all  other  hearts ;  goes  alone, 
as  if  it  had  neither  part  nor  lot  with  other  men,  itself 
a  shadow  among  shadows.  And  its  craving  is  for  sym- 
pathy ;  it  wants  some  human  heart  to  know  what  it 
feels.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  laden  hearts 
around  us  are  crying.  Come  and  bear  ray  burden  with 
me;  and  observe  here,  the  apostle  says,  "Bear  ye  one 
•another's  burdens."  Nor  let  the  priest  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  all :  that  were  most  unjust.     Why  should  the 
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|»!iSst's  heart  be  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the 
crimes  and  wickedness  of  a  congregation  ?  "  Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens," 

2.  By  forgivingnese.  There  is  a  truth  in  the  doo 
trine  of  absolution.  God  has  given  to  man  the  power 
to  absolve  his  brother,  and  so  restore  him  to  Himself, 
The  forgivenesa  of  man  is  an  echo  and  an  earnest  of 
God's  forgiveness.  He  whom  society  has  restored 
realizes  the  possibility  of  restoration  to  God's  &vor. 
Even  the  mercifulness  of  one  good  man  rounds  Hke  a 
voice  of  pardon  from  heaven ;  just  as  the  power  and 
the  excltision  of  men  sound  like  a  knell  of  hopeless- 
ness, and  do  actually  bind  the  sin  upon  the  soul.  The 
man  whom  society  will  not  forgive  nor  Restore  is 
driven  into  recklessness.  This  is  the  true  Christian 
doctrine  of  absolution,  as  expounded  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  2  Cor.  ii.  7-10,  The  degrading  power  of  sever- 
ity, the  restoring  power  of  pardon,  vested  in  the. Chris- 
tian community,  the  voice  of  the  minister  being  but 
the  voice  of  them. 

Now,  then,  let  us  inquire  into  the  Christianity  of  our 
society.  Restoration  is  the  essential  work  of  Chris-' 
tianity.  The  Gospel  is  the  declaration  of  God's  sym- 
pathy and  God's  pardon.  In  these  two  particulars, 
then,  what  is  our  right  to  he  called  a  Christian  com- 
munity ? 

Suppose  that  a  man  is  overtaken  in  a  feult.  What 
does  he  or  what  shall  he  do  ?  Shall  he  retain  it  unr 
acknowledged,  and  go  through  life  a  felse  man?  God 
forbid !  Shall  he  then  acknowledge  it  to  his  brethren, 
that  they  by  sympathy  and  merciful  caution  may  re- 
store him?  Wen,  but  is  it  not  certain  that  it  is  ext 
nctly  from  those  to  whom  the  name  of  brethren  mow 
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peculiarly  belongs  tliat  he  will  not  receive  assistance? 
Can  a  man  in  mental  doubt  go  to  the  members  of  the 
same  religious  communion,  or  does  he  not  know  that 
they  precisely  are  the  ones  who  will  frown  upon  his 
doubts,  and  proclaim  his  sins  ?  Or,  will  a  clergyman 
unburden  his  mind  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry? 
Are  they  not,  in  their  official  rigor,  the  least  capable 
of  largely  understanding  him  ?  If  a  woman  be  over- 
taken in  a  fault,  will  she  tell  it  to  a  sister-woman  ?  Or, 
does  she  not  feel,  instinctively,  that  her  sister-woman 
is  ever  the  most  harsh,  the  most  severe,  and  the  most 
ferocious  judge  ? 

Well,  yoa  sneer  at  the  confessional ;  you  complain 
that  mistaken  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
restoring  it  amongst  us.  Bat  who  are  they  that  are 
forcing  on  the  confesaional  ?  Who  drive  laden  and 
broken  hearts  to  pour  out  their  long  pentup  sorrows 
into  any  ear  that  wUl  receive  them  ?  I  say  it  is  we : 
we,  by  our  uncharitableness ;  we,  by  our  want  of  sym- 
pathy and  unmerciful  behavior ;  we,  by  the  unchris- 
tian way  in  which  we  break  down  the  bridge  behind 
the  penitent,  and  say,  On,  on  in  sin,  —  there  is  no 
returning. 

Finally,  the  apostle  tells  the  spirit  in  which  this  is  to 
be  done,  and  assigns  a  motive  for  the  doing  it.  The 
mode  is  "  in  the  spirit  of  meekness."  For  Satan  can- 
not cast  out  Satan ;  sin  cannot  drive  out  sin.  For 
instance,  my  anger  cannot  drive  out  another  man's 
covetousness ;  my  petulance  or  sneer  cannot  expel 
another's  extravagance.  The  meekness  of  Christ  alono 
has  power.  The  charity  which  desires  another's  good- 
ness above  his  well-being  —  that  alone  succeeds  in  the 
wort  of  restoration. 
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The  motive  is, "  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also 
be  tempted."  For  sin  is  the  result  of  inclination,  or 
weakness,  combined  with  opporttmity.  It  is,  there^ 
fore,  in  a  degree,  the  offspring  of  ciroumstancea.  Go 
■  to  tJie  hulks,  the  jail,  the  penitentiary,  the  penal  col- 
ony,—  statistics  will  almost  mark  out  for  you  before- 
hand the  classes  which  have  furnished  the  inmates, 
and  the  exact  proportion  of  the  delinquency  of  each 
class.  You  will  not  find  the  wealthy  there,  nor  tlie 
noble,  nor  those  guarded  by  the  fences  of  social  life ; 
but  the  poor,  and  the  uneducated,  and  the  frail,  and  the 
defenceless.  Can  you  gravely  surmise  that  this  reg- 
ular tabulation  depends  upon  the  superior  virtue  of 
one  class,  compared  with  others?  Or, must  you  admit 
that  the  majority,  at  least,  of  those  who  have  not  fallen^ 
are  safe  because  they  were  not  tempted?  Well,  then, 
when  St.  Paul  says,  "  considering  thyself,  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted,"  it  is  as  if  he  had  written :  Proud 
Pharisee  of  a  man,  complacent  in  thine  integrity,  who 
thankest  God  that  thou  art  not  as  other  men  are,  ex- 
tortioners, unjust,  &c.,  hast  thou  gone  through  the 
terrible  ordeal,  and  come  off  with  unscathed  virtue  ? 
Or,  art  thou  in  ail  these  points  simply  untried  ?  Proud 
Pharisee  of  a  woman,  who  passest  by  an  erring  sister 
with  a  haughty  look  of  conscious  superiority,  dost 
thou  know  what  temptation  is,  with  strong  feeling  and 
mastering  opportunity?  Shall  the  rich-cut  crystal 
which  stands  on  the  table  of  the  wealthy  man,  pro- 
tected from  dust  and  injury,  boast  that  it  has  escaped 
the  flaws,  and  the  cracks,  and  the  fractures,  which  the 
earthen  jar  has  sustained,  exposed  and  subjected  to 
Fough  and  general  uses?  0  man  or  woman!  thou 
who  wouldst  be  a  Pharisee,  consider,  0,  "  consider  tiiy 

If,  lest  thou  also  he  tempted." 
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^B.  i.  t.  -r  "  God,  who  at  sundry  timea,  and  in  divera  manners,  spatB 
in  time  past  unto  tlie  fathers  bj  the  propheta,  hath  in  these  lust  days 
epoken  nnlo  na  by  his  Sou. ' ' 

■Two  critical  remarks. 

1.  "  Sundry  times, "  —  more  literally,  snndry  por- 
tions, sections  —  not  of  time,  but  of  the  matter  of  the 
]reVelation.(  God  gave  His  revelation  in  parts,  piece- 
meal, as  youteach  a  child  to  spell  a  word,  —  letter  by 
letter,  syllable  by  syllable, —  adding  all  at  last  together. 
God  had  a  Word  to  spell — His  own  Name.  By  degrees 
He  did  it.  At  last  it  came  entire.  The  Word  was 
made  Flesh. 

'  2.  "  His  Son, "  —  more  correctly,  "  a  Son  "  —  for  this 
is  the  very  argument.  Not  that  God  now  spoke  by 
Christ,  but  that,  whereas  once  by  prophets,  now  by  a 
Son.     The  filial  dispensation  was  the  last. 

This  epistle  was  addressed  to  Christians  on  the 
verge  of  apostasy.  See  those  passages :  "  It  is  impoa- 
sible  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have 
tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of 
God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they 
eliall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance,' 
(172) 
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geeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Sod  of  God 
afresh,  aad  put  Hira  to  an  open  shame."  — "  Cast  not 
Eway  your  confidence." — "  We  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence 
'steadfast  unto  the  end." 

Observe  what  the  danger  was.  Christianity  Lad 
disappointed  them,  —  they  had  not  found  in  it  the  rest 
they  anticipated.  They  loolced  back  to  the  Judaism 
they  had  left,  and  saw  a  splendid  temple-service,  a 
line  of  priests,  a  visible  temple  witnessing  of  God's 
presence,  a  religion  which  was  unquestionably  fer- 
tile in  prophets  and  martyrs.  They  saw  these  preten- 
sions, and  wavered. 

But  this  was  all  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  The  Jew- 
ish earth  and  heavens  —  that  is,  the  Jewish  Common- 
wealth and  Church  —  were  doomed,  and  about  to  pass 
away.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  felt  that  their  hour 
was  come,  —  see  chap.  xii.  26,  27,  —  and  if  their  re- 
ligion rested  on  nothing  better  than  this,  he  knew  that 
in  the  cjj^P^eligion  itself  would  go.  To  return  to 
Jud^j^^^s  to  go  down  to  atheism  and  despair. 

jf^on  alleged — they  had  contented  themselves 
with  a  superficial  view  of  Christianity ;  they  had  not 
Been  how  it  was  interwoven  with  all  their  own  history, 
and  how  it  alone  explained  that  history. 

Therefore  in  this  epistle  the  writer  labors  to  show 
Ihat  Christianity  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Idea  latent 
m  Judaism;  that  from  the  earliest  times  and  in  every^ 
institution,  it  was  implied.  In  the  monarchy,  in 
prophets,  in  sabbath-days,  in  psalms,  in  the  priest- 
hood, and  in  temple-services,  Christianity  lay  ■  coU' 
cealed ;  and  the  dispensation  of  a  Son  was  the  realiza* 
tion  of  what  else  was  shadows,    He,_  therefore,  alone, 
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"who  adhered  to  Christ,  was  the  true  Jew,  and  to  apoB- 
-tatize  from  Christianity  was  really  to  apostatize  from 
true  Judaism. 

I  am  to  show,  then,  that  the  manifestation  of  God 
through  a  Son.  was  implied,  not  realized,  in  the  earlier^ 
disponsatoon. 

.  ^'Sundry  portions  "  of  this  Truth  are  instanced  in 
the  epistle.  The  mediatorial  dispensation  of  Moses  — 
the  gift  of  Canaan ^ — -the  Sabbath,  ifec.  At  present  I 
select  these: 

T.  The  preparatory  Dispensation. 

II;  The  filial  and  final  Dispensation. 

I.  Implied,  not  fulfilled,  in  the  kingly  ofiice.  Three 
Psalms  are  (Quoted,  all  referring  to  kingship.  In  Psalm 
■2d,  it  was  plain  that  the  true  idea  of  a  king  was  only 
falfiUed  in  one  who  was  a  Son  of  God.  The  Jewish 
king  was  king  only  so  far  as  he  held  from  God ;  as  His 
image,  the  representative  of  the  Fountain  of  Law  and 


"  To  Him  God  hath  said,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
-day  have  I  begotten  Thee." 

The  45th  Psalm  is  a  bridal  hymn,  composed  on  the 
marriage  of  a  Jewish  king.  Startling  language  is 
addressed  to  him.  He  is  called  God,  Lord.  —  "Thy 
throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  The  bride  is 
invited  to  worship  him  as  it  were  a  God :  —  "  He  is  thy 
Lord,  and  worship  thou  him."  No  one  is  surprised  at 
this  who  remembers  that  Moses  was  said  to  be  made  a 
God  to  Aaron.  Yet  it  is  startling,  almost  blasphemous, 
nnless  there  be  a  deeper  meaning  implied  —  the  divine 
character  of  the  real  king. 

In  the  110th  Paalm  a  new  idea  ie  added.     The  true 
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ftilig  must  ho  a  priest.  —  "  Thou  art  a  priest  forever, 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek."  This  was  addressed 
to  the  Jewish  king;  but  it  implied  that  the  ideal  king, 
of  which  he  was  for  the  time  the  representative,  more 
or  less  truly,  is  one  who  at  the  same  time  sustains  the 
highest  religious  character  and  the  highest  executive 
authority, 

■  Again,  David  was  emphatically  the  type  of  the 
Jewish  regal  idea.  David  is  scarcely  a  personage,  so 
entirely  does  he  pass  in  Jewish  forms  of  thought  into 
an  ideal  Sovereign,  —  "the  sure  mercies  of  David." 
David  is  the  name  therefore  for  the  David  which  was 
to  be.  Now,  David  was  a  wanderer,  kingly  still,  ruling 
men  and  gaining  adherents  by  force  of  inward  royalty. 
Thus  in  the  Jewish  mind  the  kingly  office  disengaged 
itself  from  outward  pomp  and  hereditary  right,  as  mere 
accidents,  and  became  a  personal  reality.  The  king 
was  an  idea. 

Further  still.  The  epistle  extends  this  idea  to  man. 
The  psalm  had  ascribed  (Ps.  viii.  6)  kingly  qualities  and 
rule  to  manhood  —  rule  over  the  creation.  Thus  the 
idea  of  a  king  belonged  properly  to  humanity ;  to  the 
Jewish  king,  as  tiie  representative  of  humanity. 

Yet  even  in  collective  humanity  the  royal  character 
is  not  realized,  —  "  We  see  not,"  says  the  epistle,  "  aU 
things  as  yet  put  under  him"  —  man. 

Collect,  then,  these  notions.  The  true  king  of  men 
iff  a  Son  of  God;  one  who  is  to  his  feliow-roen  God 
and  Lord,  as  the  Jewish  bride  was  to  feel  her  royal 
husband  to  be  to  her;  one  who  is  a  priest;  one  who 
ooay  be  poor  and  exiled,  yet  not  less  royal. 

Say,  then,  whence  is  this  idea  fulfilled  by  Judaism  ? 
To  which  of  the  Jewish  kings  can  it  be  applied,  except 
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■with  infinite  exaggeration  J  To  David?  Why,  the 
Kedeemer  shows  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  this.  — 
"How,  then,  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him,"  — that  is. 
the  king  of  whom  be  was  writing,  —  "  Lord,  saying,  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand, 
nntil  I  make  thy  enemies  thy  footstool  7  " 

David,  writing  of  himself,  yet  speaks  there  in  tho 
third  person,  projecting  himself  outward  as  an  object 
of  contemplation,  an  idea. 

Is  it  fulfilled  in  the  human  race?  —  "We  see  not 
yet  al!  things  put  under  him."  Then  the  writer  goes 
on : —  "  But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor ;  that  He  by  the  grace  of  God  should 
taste  death  for  every  man."  In  Jesns  of  Nazareth 
alone  all  these  fragments,  these  sundry  portions  of  the 
revealed  Idea  of  Royalty,  met. 

II.  Christianity  was  implied  in  the  race  of  prophets. 
The  second  class  of  quotations  refer  to  the  prophets' 
life  and  history.     (Heb.   ii.   11-14.)     Psalm  sxii.  22 ; 
Psalm  xviii,  2 ;  Isaiah  xii.  2  ;  Isaiah  viii.  18. 

Remember  what  the  prophets  were.  They  were  not 
merely  predictors  of  the  future.  Nothing  destroys 
the  true  conception  of  the  prophets'  office  more  than 
those  popuhir  books  in  which  their  mission  is  certified 
by  curious  coincidences,  For  example,  if  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  Babylon  shall  be  a  desolation,  the  haunt 
of'  wild  beasts,  &c.,  then  some  traveller  has  seen  a  lion 
standing  on  Birs  Nimroud ;  or,  if  the  fisherman  is  to 
dry  his  nets  on  Tyro,  simply  expressing  its  destruction 
thereby,  the.  commentator,  is  not  easy  till  he  finds  that 
A  net  has  been  actually  seen  drying  on  a  rock.     But 
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tLis  is  to  degrade  the  prophetic  office  to  a  level  with 
Egyptian  palmistry ;  to  make  the  prophet  like  an 
astrologer,  or  a  gypsy  fortune-teller,  —  one  who  can 
predict  destinies  and  draw  horoscopes.  But,  in  truth, 
the  fii-st  office  of  the  prophet  was  with  the  present. 
He  read  Eternal  Principles  beneath  the  present  and 
the  transitory ;  and  in  doing  this,  of  course,  he  proph 
esied  the  future  —  for  a  ^iaciple.tjrup  to-day  icXCUS-fclX 
ever.  But  this  was,  so  to  speak,  an  accident  of  his 
office  —  not  its  essential  feature.  If,  for  instance,  he 
read  in  the  voluptuousness  "of  Babylon  the  secret  of 
Babylon's  decay,  he  also  read  by  anticipation  the 
doom  of  Corinth,  London,  all  cities  in  Babylon's  state ; 
or,  if  Jerusalem's  fall  was  predicted,  in  it  all  such  judg- 
ment-comings were  foreseen ;  and  the  language  is  true 
of  the  fall  of  the  world,  as  truly,  or  more  so,  than 
that  of  Jerusalem.  A  philosopher  saying  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  the  law  by  which  comets  move,  predicts^^aJl. 
possible  cometary  movements. 

Now,  the  prophet's  life  almost  more  than  his  words 
was  predictive.  The  writer  of  the  epistle  lays  down 
a  great  principle  respecting  the  prophet  (ij.  11): — ■ 
"  Both  he  that  sauctifieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified 
■we  all  of  one."  It  was  the  very  condition  of  his  inspi- 
ration that  he  should  be  one  with  the  people.  So  fe.i 
from  making  him  superhuman,  it  made  him  more  man 
He  feit  with  more  exquisite  sensitiveness  all  that  be 
longs  to  man,  else  he  could  not  have  been  a  prophet 
His  insight  into  things  was  the  result  of  that  verj 
weakness,  sensitiveness,  and  susceptibility,  so  trem 
biingly  alive.  He  burned  with  their  thoughts,  am^ 
expressed  them.  He  was  obliged  by  the  very  senai- 
tiv^^ss   of  his    humanity    to    have   a  more   entire 
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dependeDce  and  a  more  perfect  sympathy  than  other 
men.  The  sanctifying  prophet  was  one  with  those 
whom  he  sanctified.  Hence  he  uses  those  expressions 
quoted  from  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms  above. 
■  He  was  more  man,  just  because  more  divine,  — 
more  a  son  of  man,  because  more  a  Son  of  God.  He 
was  peculiarly  the  suffering  Israelite ;  his  counte- 
nance marred  more  than  the  sons  of  men.  Hence,  we 
are  told  the  prophets  searched  "  what,  or  what  manner 
of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did 
Bignify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."     (1  Peter 

til.) 

Observe,  it  was  a  spirit  in  them,  their  own  lives  wit- 
nessing mysteriously  of  what  the  Perfect  Humanity- 
must  be  suffering. 

Thus,  especially,  Isaiah  liii.,  spoken  originally  of  the 
Jewish  nation ;  of  the  prophet  as  peculiarly  the  Israel- 
ite ;  no  wonder  the  eunuch  asked  Philip,  in  perplexity, 
"  Of  whom  doth  the  prophet  say  this  ?  —  of  himself,  or 
Bome  other  man  ?  "  The  truth  is,  he  said  it  of  himself, 
but  prophetically  of  hunjanity ;  trne  of  him,  most  true 
of  the  Highest  Humanity. 

Here,  then,  was  a  new  "  portion  "  of  the  revelation.' 
The  prophet  rebuked  the  king,  often  opposed  the 
priest,  but  was  one  with  the  people.  "  He  that  sanc- 
tifieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one." 

If,  then.  One  had  come  claiming  to  be  the  Prophet 
of  the  Pace,  aud  was  a  Sufferer,  claiming  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  and  yet  peculiarly  man ;  the  eon  of  man ;  the 
son  of  man  just  because  the  Son  of  God ;  more  Divine 
because,  more  human;  —  then  this  was  only  .whatthe 
whole  race  of  Jewish  prophets  should  have  prepared 
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thiem  for.  God  had  spoken  by  the  prophets.  That 
God  had  now  spoken  by  a  Son  in  whom  the 'idea  of 
thp  True  prophet  was  reahzed  in  its  entireneas. 

III.  The  Priesthood  continued  this  idea  latent.  The 
writer  saw  three  elements  in  the  priestly  idea.  1.  That 
he  should  be  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to 
God.  2,  That  he  should  oifer  gifts  and  sacrifices. 
3.  That  he  should  be  called  by  God,  not  be  a  mere  self- 
assertor. 

1.  Ordained  for  men.  Remark  here  the  true  idea 
contained  in  Judaism,  and  its  diiFerence  from  the 
Heathen  notions.  In  Heathenism  the  priest  was  of  a 
different  Race ;  separate  from  hia  fellows.  In  Judaism 
he  was  ordained  for  men ;  their  representative ;  con- 
stituted in  their  behalf.  The  Jewish  priest  represented 
the  'holineas  of  the  nation ;  he  went  into  the  holy  of 
holies,,  showing  it.  But  thisj;reat_Jdea^wa£  onljjDJe 
plied,  not  fulfilled,  in  the  Jewiah^giieBt.  He  was  only 
15y"a  fiction  the  repreaeiitative  of  holiness.  Holy  he 
was  not.  He  only  entered  into  a  fictitious  holy  of 
holies.  If  the  idea  were  to  be  ever  real,  it  must  be  in 
One  who  should  be  actually  what  the  Jewish  priest 
was  by  a  figment,  and  who  should  carry  out  humanity 
into  the  real  Holy  of  Holies,  —  the  presence  of  God; 
thus  becoming  our  invisible  and  Eternal  Priest, 
.  Next,  it  was  implied  that  his  call  must  be  Divine, 
lint  {in  the  110th  Psalm)  a  higher  call  is  intimated 
than  that  Divine  call  which  was  made  to  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  by  a  regular  succession,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  epistle,  "  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment." 
MelchizedBck's  call  is  spoken  of.  Jhe  king  is  called  a 
priest  after  his  order.     Not  a  derived  or  hereditary 
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priesthood;  not  one  transmissible,  beginning  ancl  end 
in-g  iQ  himself,  —  Heb.  vii.  1  to  3.  A  priesthood,  in 
other  words,  of  character,  of  inward  right;  a  call  in^ 
temal,  hence  more  Divine ;  or,  as  the  writer  calls  it,  a 
priest  "after  the  power  of  an  endless  life."  This  was - 
the  Idea  for  which  the  Jewish  psaims  themselves  ought 
to  have  prepared  the  Jew. 

2.  Again,  the  priests  offered  gifts  and  saci'fices. 
Distinguish,  Gifts  were  thank-offerings ;  first-fruits  of 
harvest,  vintage!,  &c.,  a  man's  best ;  testimonials  of  in- 
finite gratefulness,  and  expressions  of  it.  But  sacrifices 
were  difierent ;  they  implied  a  sense  of  unworthiness ; 
that  sense  which  conflicts  with  the  idea  of  any  right  to 
ofl'er  gifts. 

Now,  the  Jewish  Scriptures  themselves  had  ex- 
plained this  subject,  and  this  instinctive  feeling  of 
unworthiness  for  which  sacrifice  found  an  expression. 
Prophets  and  Psalmists  had  felt  that  no  sacriflce  was 
perfect  which  did  not  reach  the  conscience  (Ps.  li.  l6, 
17),  for  instance ;  also,  Heb.  x.  8  to  12.  No  language 
could  more  clearly  show  that  the  spiritual  Jew  discerned 
that  entire  surrender  to  the  Divine  Will  is  the  only  per- 
fect Sacrifice,  the  ground  of  all  sacrifices,  and  that 
which  alone  imparts  to  it  a  significance.     Not  sacrifice 

"  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God." 

Thai  is  the  sacrifice  which  God  wills. 

I  say  it  firmly  —  all  other  notions  of  sacrifice  are- 
fiilse.  Whatsoever  introduces  the  conception  of  yin- 
dictiveness  or  retaliation ;  whatever  speaks  of  appeas- 
ing fury ;  whatever  estimates  the  value  of  the  Saviour's 
flacrifice  by  the  "  penalty  paid ; "  whatever  difi'ers  from 
these   notions   of  sacrifice  contained   in   psalms   and 
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prophets,  —  is  borrowed  from  tlie  bloody  sbambles  of 
Heathenism,  and  not  from  Jewish  altars. 

3.  This  alone  makea  the  worshipper  perfect  as  per- 
taining to  the  conscience.  He  who  can  offer  it  in  ita 
entirenesa,  Ho  alone  ia  the  world's  Atonement ;  He  in 
whose  heart  the  Law  was,  and  who  alone  of  all  man- 
kind was  content  to  do  it,  His  Sacrifice  alone  can  bo 
the  Sacrifice  all-sufficient  in  the  Father's  sight  as  the 
proper  Sacrifice  of  humanity;  He  who  through  the 
Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  He 
alone  can  give  the  Spirit  which  enables  us  to  present 
our.bodiea  a  living  aacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to 
God. 

He  18  the  only  High  Priest  of  the  Universe. 
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[Preached  Aprif  25, 1852.] 

WOEIDLINESS. 

I  John  ii,  15-17.  —  "Ifanjman  lore  the  iTOrld,  tho  lore  of  the  Fiitliep 
ia  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  tlie  irocld,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  lust  of  the  ejes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  ia  not  of  the  Father,  but  is 
of  the  world.  And  the  world  paasef  h  awaj,  and  the  lust  thereof ;  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever." 

Ebligion  differs  from  morality  in  the  value  whicli  It 
places  on  the  affections.  Morality  requires  that  an  act 
be  done  on  principle.  Religion  goes  deeper,  and 
inquires  the  state  of  the  heart.  The  Church  of  Ephe- 
sus  was  unsuspected  in  her  orthodoxy,  and  unblem- 
ished in  her  zeal ;  but  to  the  ear  of  him  who  saw  the 
apocalyptic  vision,  a  voice  spake,  "I  have  somewhat 
against  thee,  iu  that  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love," 

In  the  eye  of  Christianity  he  is  a  Christian  who 
loves  the  Father.  He  who  loves  the  world  may  be  in 
his  way  a  good  man,  respecting  whose  eternal  destiny 
we  pronounce  no  opinion ;  but  one  of  the  Children  of 
the  Kingdom  he  is  not. 

Now,  the  bouudary-iines  of  the  love  of  this  world, 

or   worldliness,   are   exceedingly   difficult    to    define. 

Bigotry ,  pronounces   many  things   wrong  which  are 

harmless ;  laxity  permits  many  which  are  by  no  means 
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^innocent ;  and  it  is  a  question  perpfttually  put,  a  quns- 
tion  miserably  perplexing  to  those  whose  religion 
consists  more  in  avoiding  that  which  is  wrong  than 
in  seeking  that  which  is  right,  —  what  is  Worldii-' 
ness? 

To  that  question  we  desire  to  find  to-day  an  answer 
in  the  text ;  premising  this,  that  our  object  is  to  put 
ourselves  in  possession  of  principles.  For  otherwise 
we  shall  only  deal  with  this  matter  as  empirics  ;  con- 
demning this  and  approving  that  by  opinion,  but  on 
no  certain  and  intelligible  ground  ;  we  shall  but  float 
on.  the  unstable  sea  of  opinion. 

We  confine  ourselves  to  two  points. 

I.  The  nature  of  the  forbidden  world. 

II.  The  reasons  for  which  it  is  forbidden, 

I.,  The  nature  of  the  forbidden  world. 

The  first  idea  suggested  by  "  the  world "  is  this 
green  earth,  with  its  days  and  nights,  its  seasons,  its 
hills  and  its  valleys,  its  clouds  and  brightness.  This  is 
not  the  world  the  love  of  which  is  prohibited ;  for,  to 
forbid  the  love  of  this  would  be  to  forbid  the  love  of 

aod. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  we  learn  to  know 
Him. .  First,  by  the  working  of  our  minds.  Love,  Jus- 
tice, Tenderness —  if  we  would  know  what  they  mean 
ia-God,  we  most  gain  the  conception  from  their  exist- 
ence in  ourselves.  But,  inasmuch  as  humanity  is 
imperfect  in  us,  if  we  were  to  learn  of  God  only  from 
His  image  in  ourselves,  we  should  run  the  risk  i  of 
calling  the  evil  good,  and  the  imperfect  divine,  There^ 
jfore,  He,  has  given  us,  besides  this,  the  representation 
of;Himself  in  Christ,  where  is  found  the  meeting-point 
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of  the  Divine  and  the  human,  and  in  whose  Life  the 
elwiracter  of  Deity  is  reflected  aa  completelj  as  the 
BUnie  seen  in  the  depth  of  the  still,  untroubled  lake. 

But  there  is  a  third  way,  still,  in  which  we  attain  the 
idea  of  Gfod.  This  world  ia  but  manifested  Deity,  — 
God  Shown  to  the  eye,  and  ear,  and  sense.  This  strange 
phefiomenon  of  aworM, — what  ia  it?  All  we  know  of 
a — all  we  know  of  matter  —  is,  that  it  ia  an  assem- 
\Mge  of  Powers  which  produce  iuus  certain  sensations; 
bat  what  those  Powers  are  in  themselves  we  know 
not.  The  sensation  of  color,  form,  weight,  we  have  ; 
but  what  it  is  which  gives  those  sensations,— in  the 
language  of  the  schools,  what  is  the  Substratum  iii^ch 
supports  the  accidents  or  qualities  of  Being,  —  we 
cannot  tell.  Speculative  Philosophy  replies,  It  is  but 
onr  own  selves  becoming  conscious  of  themselves. 
We,  in  our  own  being,  are  the  cause  of  all  jflie- 
aoihena.  Positive  Philosophy  replies.  What  the  Being 
el^  th&  world  is  we  cannot  tell ;  we  only  know  what  il 
seeifls'to  us.  Phenomena — appearance — beyond  this 
We-  cannot  reach.  Being  itself  ia,  and  forever  must 
be,  tinknowable.  Beligion  replies.  That  something  ii 
God.  The  world  is  but  manifested  Deity.  Th^ 
which  lies  beneath  the  snrfeee  of  all  Appearance,  the 
eatise  of  all  Manitfestation,  is  God.  So  that  to  forbid 
the  love  of  ali  this  world,  is  to  forlsid  the  love  of  that 
by  whicli  G-od  is  known  to  ns.  The  sounds  and  sights 
of  tt(is  lovely  world  are  but  the  drapery  of  the  robe 
in  whict  the  Invisible  has  clothed  Himself.  Do^a 
than  ask  what  thia  World  is,  and  why  man  is  placed  ia 
it  ?  It  was  that  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  tha 
oreaticffi  of  thfe  woi-ld  might  be  clearly  aecn.  Have  w* 
e'rer^stood  beneath  the  solemn  vault  of  heaven,  -^Aa 
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the  stars  were  looking  dowij  in  their  silent  s^ 
and  not  felt  an  overpowering  sense  of  His  eternity? 
When  the  white  lightning  has  quivered  in  the  sliy,  has 
that  told  U3  nothing  of  Power,  or  only  sonjething  of 
electricity  ?  Rocks  and  mountains,  are  they  here  to 
give  us  the  idea  of  material  massiveness,  or  to  revea! 
the  conception  of  the  Strength  of  Israel  1  When  w§ 
ta^e  up  the  page  of  pj^t  history,  and  read  that  \vrqng 
never  prospered  long,  but  that  nations  have  drunk,  0R9 
after  another,  the  cup  of  terrible  retribution,  pan  wp 
dismiss  all  that  as  the  philosophy  of  history,  or  shall 
we  say,  that  through  blood,  and  war,  ^d  desolation, 
we  trace  the  footsteps  of  a  presiding  God,  and  fin*! 
evidence  that  there  sits  at  the  helm  of  this  worl<J'? 
affairs  a  strict,  and  rigorous,  and  moat  terrible  justice? 
To  the  eye  that  can  see,  to  the  heart  that  is  n^ot 
paralyzed,  God  is  here,  The  warnings  which  tiiQ 
Bible  utters  against  the  things  of  this  world  bring  np 
charge  against  the  glorious  world  itself.  The  world 
is  the  glass  through  which  we  see  the  Maker,  ^Pnt 
what  men  do  is  this :  they  put  the  dull  quicksilver  of 
their  own  selfishness  behind  the  glass,  and  so  it  be- 
comes not  the  transparent  medium  through  which  Qo^ 
shines,  but  the  dead  opaque  which  reOecta  back  tj^ept- 
selves.  Instead  of  lying  with  open  eye  and  he^t  tft 
r^ive,  we  project  ourselves  upon  the  world  and  ^ve. 
So  it  gives  us  back  our  own  false  feeiings  and  nature- 
Therefore  it  brings  forth  thorns  and  thistles.  There- 
fore it  grows  weeds,  —  weeds  to  u.s.  Therefore  the 
lightning  burns  with  wrath,  and  the  thunder  mutters 
vengeance.  By  all  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  (jh^. 
very.  Manifestation  of  God  has  transformed  itself»— , 
tlie'last  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lu,st  of  the  eye,  and  the 
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pridd  of  life ;  and  all  that  is  in  the  world  is  no  longer 
of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world. 

By  the  world,  again,  ia  sometimes  meant  the  men 
that  are  in  the  world.  And  thus  the  command  would 
iniQ,  —  Love  not  men,  but  love  God.  It  has  been  so 
read.  The  Pharisees  read  it  so,  of  old.  The  property 
■frhich  natural  affection  demanded  for  the  support  of 
parents,  upon  that  they  wrote  "Corban,"  — a  gift  for 
God, —  and  robbed  men  that  they  might  give  to  God, 
Yet  no  leas  than  this  is  done  whenever  human  affec- 
tion ia  called  idolatry.  As  if  God  were  jealous  of  our 
love,  in  the  human  sense  of  jealousy.  As  if  we  could 
love  God  the  more  by  loving  man  the  less.  Aa  if  it 
were  not  by  loving  our  brother,  whom  we  have  seen, 
that  we  approximate  towards  the  love  of  God,  whom 
we  have  not  seen.  This  is  but  the  eloak  for  narrow- 
neaa  bf  heart.  Men  of  withered  affeetiona  excuse  their 
Idvelessness  by  talking  largely  of  the  affection  diie  to 
God.  Yet,  like  the  Pharisees,  the  love  on  which  Cor- 
ban ia  written  ia  never  given  to  God,  but  really 
retained  for  self, 

"No,  let  a  man  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  Let  him 
love'  his  brother,  sister,  wife,  with  ail  the  intensity  of 
his  heart's  affection.  This  is  not  St.  John's  forbidden 
■tvorld. 

Again.  By  the  world  ia  often  understood  the  worldly 
occupation,  trade,  or  profeasion,  which  a  man  exercises. 
And;  accordingly,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  this 
apoken  of  as  something  which,  if  not  actually  anti-reli- 
grous,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  time  taken  away  from  the 
religious  life.  But  when  the  man  from  whom  the 
legrtin  had  been  expelled  asked  Jeaus  for  the  precepta 
of  a  reUgious  existence,  tlie  reply  sent  him  back  to' 
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IfOmO:  'His  former  worldlioess  had  consisted  in  doing 
his  worldly  duties  ill,  —  his  future  religiousuesa  was  to 
consist  in  doing  those  same  duties  better;  A  man'8 
profession  or  trade  is  uot  only  not  imcompatible  with 
reli^oii  (provided  it  be  a  lawiul  one)  — it  is  his  reli- 
gion. And' this  is  true  even  of  those  callings  which, 
at  first  Bight,  appear  to  have  in  them  something  hard 
tci  reconcile  with  rehgiouaness.  For  instance,  the  pro- 
fession of  a  lawyer.  He  is  a  worldling  in  it  if  he  use 
it  for  some  personal  greed,  "or  degrade  it  by  chicanery. 
But;  in  itself,  it  is  an  occupation  which  sifts  right  from 
wrong;  which,  in  the  entangled  web  of  human  life, 
unwinds  the  meshes  of  error.  He  is  hy  profession  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  the  Right,— directly  connected 
with  God,  the  central  point  of  Justice  and  Truth;  A 
nobler  occupation  need  no  man  desire  than  to  be  a  fel- 
low-Worker with  God.  Or,  take  the  soldier's  trade, — 
in  this  world  generally  a  trade  of  blood,  and  revenge, 
aiid  idle  licentiousness.  Rightly  understood,  what  is 
it?  A  soldier's  whole  life,  whether  he  will  or  not,  is 
an  enunciation  of  the  greatest  of  religious  truths,™ 
thb  voluntary  sacrifice  of  one  for  the  sake  of  many. 
In  the  detail  of  his  existence,  how  abundant  are  the 
opportunities  for  tlie  voluntary  recognition  of  thisj 
— opportunities  such  as  that  when  the  three  strong 
nien  'brake  through  the  Unes  of  the  enemy  to  obtain 
the  water  for  their  sovereign's  thirat ;  opportunities  as 
when  that  same  heroic  sovereign  poured  the  untasted 
water  on  the  ground,  and  refused  to  drink  because  it 
*ras  his  soldiers'  lives  — he  could  not  drink  at  such  a 
6rice.  Earnestness  in  a  lawful  calling  is  not  worldli- 
hessi  A  profession  is  the  sphere  of  our  activity. 
There  is  something  eaered  in  work.    To  work  iii  the 
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%pH0Jjit?4  sphere  is  to  be,reUgio)i8,-rrT-«3  reiligionmi# 
ts)  pray,  This  is  not  th?  forbidden  worlds. 
,  Now,  to- define  what  worldlinees  is.  Ke.ma^'li,  fij»t 
fetit  is  determined  by  the  spirit  of  a  life,  jiot  the,  ob* 
jects  with  which  the  life  is  convereant.  It  i?  not  .thfl 
"  flesh,"  nor  the  "  eye,"  nor  "  life,"  which  are  foi^bidden, 
bijt  it  is  the  liist  of  tbe  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  «y?, 
and  the^rirfe  of  life.  It  is  (lot  this  earth,  nor  tiip  wen 
who  inhabit  it,  nor  the  sphere  of  our  legitimate  actiV' 
ity,  that  we  may  not  love ;  but  the  way  in  which  the 
lljve  is  given  which  constitutes  worldlioeas.  Loofe 
iuto  this  a  little  closer  — the  hist  of  the  fieeh.  Here 
is  affection,  for  the  outward ;  Pleasure,  that  which 
affects  the  senses  only;  the  flesh,  that  enjoymsot 
which  cornea  from  the  emotions .  of  an  honr,  be  it 
eoarse  or  be  it  refined,  the  pleasure  of  wine  or  the 
pleasure  of  music,  so  far  as  it  is  only  a  movement  .of 
the  flesh.  Again,  the  lust  of  the  eye.  Here  is  affec- 
tion for  the  transient ;  for  the  eye  can  only  gaze  on 
form  and  color,  and  these  are  things  that  do  not  last. , 
Once  more :  the  pride  of  life.  Here  is  affection,  for 
the  nweal,  Men'p  opiaioQ,-^the  estimate  which  dfri 
pepds  upon  wealth,  rank,  circumstances.  "Woriimn^^^, 
theij,  consists  in  theee  three,  thipgs !  Attachmejjt  to  the. 
Outward,  attachment  to  the  Transitory,  ?ittachment.to, 
the  Unreal ;  in  opposition  to  love  for  the  Inward,  tfee. 
Eternal,  the  True;  ^ad  the  one  of  these  .affecf^pfts.JB 
nepessarfly  expelled  by  the  other,  "  If  ^ay  map  }qt^ 
the  world,  the  love  of  tiie  P^th^r  is  not  it  .hhii."  S!,v4 
iiit,  a  roan  onpe  feel  the  power  of  the  feingdoffi  tbf^t  ,i*i 
iff^^n,  mi  then  the,  love  fedea  of  that  efflption  whofle^ 
life  p.()ngist8  9nly  in  the  thrill  of  a  nsrire,.  or  <Aie  viviji 
et'qsation  of  9,  feeliegj.he  Josas  hip  happiaege,  ^d  mw 
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■Wb  blesaedness.  Let  a  man  get  but  one  glimpse  of 
the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  then  the  forms  and  shapes 
of  things  here  are  but  the  types  of  an  invisible  loveli- 
iiiesa— types  which  he  is  content  should  break,  and 
fiide.  Let  but  a  man  feel  truth, — that  goodness  is 
greatness — that  there  is  no  other  greatness,— and 
then  the  degrading  reverence  with  which  the  titled  of 
this  world  bow  before  wealth,  and  the  ostentation  with 
which  the  rich  of  this  world  profess  their  familiarity 
with  title — Etil  the  pride  of  life,  what  is  it  to  him?  The 
love  of  the  Inward,  —  Everlasting,  Eeal,  —  the  love, 
that  is,  of  the  Father, — annihilates  the  love  of  the  world. 

n.  We  pass  to  the  reasons  for  which  the  love  of  the 
world  is  forbidden. 

■The  first  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  love  of  the 
world  is  incompatible  with  the  love  of  GJod,  "  If  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  ^Father  is  not  in 
him."  Now,  what  we  observe  in  this  is,  that  St.  John 
takes  it  for  granted  that  we  must  love  something. 
If  not  the  love  of  the  Father,  then  of  necessity  the 
love  of  the  world.  Love  misplaced,  or  love  rightly 
placed,  —  you  have  your  choice  between  these  two; 
you  have  not  your  choice  between  loving  God  or 
nothing.  No  man  is  sufficient  for  himself  Every 
man  mast  go  out  of  himself  for  enjoyment.  Some- 
thing in  this  universe  besides  himself  there  miist  be 
to  bind  the  affections  of  every  man.  There  is  that 
within  us  which  compels  us  to  attach  ourselves  to 
something  outward.  The  choice  is  not  this, — Love, 
01"-  be  without  love.  You  calinot  give  the  pent-up 
stS^m  its  choice  of  mcving  or  not  moving.  It  must 
utove  one  way  or  the  other;    the   right  way  or   the 
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ite  pa^aage,  and  it  bounds  away^'a  thing  of  addifesa 
a;^  TMin.  Stop  it,  yon  canoot ;  it  -will  rather  bilfflft.' 
S«3  it  is  with  our  hearts:  There  is  a  pent-up  «ne3'gy> 
6f  ioTe,  gigantic  for  'good  or  evil.  Its  right  Wayis  6l 
fli6  direction  of  o«r  Eternal  FMher;  and  thea^leit  it 
iMil  and  pant  as  it  will,  the  course  of  the  man- is 
stttootJi,  Expel  the  loVe  of  God  from  the  bosom,— ^ 
wiiit  tbeat  ?  Will  the  passion  limt  is  within  cease 
to  febrn  ?  Nay,  Tie  tlie  iBato  -down,  -~  let  there  h& 
iiis'''OBtlotfor  hie  affections,  —  let  him  attaiA 'himself 
to  nothing,  and  become  a  loveless  spirit  in  this 
rojiverae,  —  and  tJnen  there  ie  what  we  call  a  .brofcen 
heart ;  the  steam  bursts  the  machinery  that  ootit^tms 
it.  ©r  el-sQ,  let'  him  take  im  corarse,  unfettered  and 
free,  ahd  then  we  have  t!le  riot 'of  worMiiBe8Si*^a 
man  with  strong  a:fiectioi»B  thrown  off  the  Ikie^  tear- 
ia^  himself  to  pieces^  «ind  carrying  tfesolatioia  aloeg 
mtk  feim.  Let  us  comprehend  our  own  nature,  onr- 
selfree,  and  our  des-tinies.  God  ia  our  East,  the  only 
Oile  that  can  quench  the  fev^r  of  our  desire.  G>od  ia 
Christ  is  what  we  waat.  When  men  quit  lMi,',je© 
ttot  'fthe  love  of  the  Father  is  »o,t  in  thenij"  tbea 
fcej'  *iu8lt  penforoe  turn  aside ;  'the  .»obleT  heart  to 
feeat  with  idisappointment, —  the  meaner  heart  to 
tsTe'  fche  world  insiieady  and  sate  and  satisfy  its^ 
tis  beet  lit  -may  on  things  that  pensh  in  ibhe  us-ing. 
Hereda  lies  the  secret  of  our  feeijig,  in  tibk  world,  pf 
the  affections.  This  eSplaiflfe  why  our  noblest  feei- 
isigarlie  so  cJose  to  onr  basiest,  —  why  the  MoWesfe  so 
Btteoly  lAetauidr^h^se  themselves  into  the  barest.  -  The 
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heart  which  w&s  made  large  ettoa^  for  Giod  vrastoa 
itself  ^pon  the  world. 

The  aeeond  reason  which  the  apostle  gives  foP-uot 
squandering  affection  on  ihe  world  is  its  tranaitori. 
Bess.  Now,  this  trans itoriness  exists  in  two  shapes. 
Ji,  is  ta-ansitory  in  itself, —  tlie  world  passeth  away.  It 
i»  transitory  in  its  power  of  exciting  desire, —  the  lust 
^lereof  paseeth  awajr. 

.  It  is  a  twjce-told  tale,  that  the  world  is  paBfiing 
away  from  ns,  and  there  is  very  little  new  to  be  eaid 
en  the  BuSjject.  God  has  writtea  it  on  erery  page  of 
His  creation,  ibat  there  is  nothing  Tiere  which  lasts. 
Oar  affections  change.  Tbs  friendships  of  the  mao 
are  not  the  friendships  of  the  hoy.  Our  very  .selves 
we  altering.  The  bBsis  of  our  ibeing  may  reuma, 
bnt  our  views,  tastes,  feelings,  are  no  more  our 
former  eelf  than  the  oak  is  the  aeorn.  The  very 
fece  of  the  visible  world  is  altering  around  us ;  w« 
have  the  gray  mouldering  ruins  to  tell  of  what  was 
once.  Oar  laborers  strike  their  ploughshares  against 
the  foiin<ibtions  of  buiMings  which  once  echoed  to 
human  mirth,  — skeJstone  of  msH,  to  whom  life  oib©© 
vu.a  dear,^ — ■  rarns  aad  coins  tihat  remind  the  antiq'aa- 
riftn  of  a  magnificent  empire-  To-day  the  shot  of 
tJie'  enemy  defiioes  and  blaokena  monuments  .ismd 
venerable  temples,  wftiich  retMind  the  Christian,  'tksft 
mto  the  deep  silence  of  ete^mity  the  Roman  world, 
which  was  in  its  vigor  in  the  days  of  John,  haa 
pasead  away.  A<Qd  so  things  &rB  goimg.  £t  is  >a 
work  of  weaving  and  unweaving.  All  passes.  Najaea 
tliat  t^e  world  heani  once  in -thunder  are  scarcftly 
beani  -ai.  the  end  oi  ceQturies ;  ^~  good  lOf'  bad,  ik«y 
pase.    A.  few  yeaiB  ago,  and  we  wers  not.    A  lev 
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eeoturies  further.  Mid  we  reach  the  age  of  brings  iof' 
almost  another  race.  Nimrod  was  the  .conqueror  and 
scourge  of  his  far-back  age.  Tubal  Cain  gave  te  the 
world  the  iron  which  was  the  foundation  of-ev^y 
triumph  of  men  over  nature.  We  have  their  namea 
now.  Bnt  the  philologist  is  uncertain  whether  .the 
name  of  the  first  is  real  or  mythical  j  and  .the 
traveller  excavates  the  sand-mounds  of  Nineveh  to 
wonder  ov(r  the  records  which  he  cannot  decipher. 
Tyrant  and'  benefactor,  both  are  gone.  And  so  all 
things  are  moving  on  t-o  the  last  fire,  which,  shall 
wrap  the  world  in  conflagration,  and  make  all  th^t 
has  been  the  recollection  of  a  dream.  This  is  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  all  that  is  in  it.  It  passes 
while  we  look  at  it.  Like  as  when  you  watch  the 
melting  tints  of  the  evening  sky,  —  purple-crimson,' 
gorgeous  gold,  a  few  pulsations  of  quivering  lightj 
and  it  is  all  gone,  —  we  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of. 

The.  other  aspect  of  this  transitoriness  is,  that  the 
lust  of  the  world  passeth  away.  By  which  the  apostle 
seems  to  remind  us  of  that  solemn  truth  that,  fast  as 
the  world  is  fleeting  from  us,  faster  still  does  the  taste 
for  its  enjoyments  fleet;  fast  as  the  brilliancy  fadea 
from  earthly  things,  faster  still  does  the  eye  become 
wearied  of  straining  itself  upon  them. 
■  Now,  there  is  one  way  in  which  this  takes  place,  by 
a' man  becoming  satiated  with  the  world.  There  .is 
something  in  earthly  rapture  which  cloys.  And  when 
we  drink  deep  of  pleasure,  there  is  left  behind  some- 
thing of  that  loathing  which  follows  a  repast  on 
sweets.  When  a  boy  sets  out  in  life,  it  is  all  fresh,  — * 
freshness  in  feeling,  zest  in  his  enjoyment,  purity-  in 
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Mr;  heart.  Cherish  that,  my  young  brethren,  while 
jQui  can ; . —  lose  it,  and  it  never  comes  again.  It  is  not: 
an  easy  thing  to  cherish  it,  for  it  demands>  restraiirf  in 
pleasure,  and  no  young  heart  loves  that.  Religion 
haa  only  calm,  sober,  perhaps  monotonous  pleasures, 
(o  offer  at  first.  The  deep  rapture  of  enjoyment 
3ome3  in  after-life.  And  that  will  not  satisfy  the 
young  heart.  Men  will  know  what  pleasure  is,  and 
ihey  drink  deep.  Keen  delight,  feverish  enjoyment 
— r- that  is  what  you  long  for ;  and  these  era otiona 'lose 
tbeir  delicacy  and  their  relish,  and  will  only  come  at 
the  bidding  of  gross  excitements.  The  ecstasy  which 
once  rose  to  the  sight  of  the  rainbow  in  the  sky,  or. 
the  bright  brook,  or  the  fresh  morning,  comes  Ian- 
guidly  at  last  only  in  the  crowded  midnight  room,  or 
the.  excitement  of  commercial  speculation,  or  beside 
the  I  gambling-table,  or  amidst  the  fever  of  politics.^ 
It  is  a  spectacle  for  men  and  angels,  when  a  man  has 
become  old  in  feeling,  and  worn-out  before  his  time. 
Know  we  none  such  among  our  own  acquaintance  ?■ 
Have  the  young  never  seen  those  aged  ones  who 
stand  amongst  them  in  their  pleasures,  almost  as  if  to 
warn  them  of  what  they  themselves  must  come  to,  at 
last?  Haye  they  never  marked  the  dull  and  sated 
look  that  they  cast  upon  the  whole  scene,  as  upoo  »■ 
thing  which  they  would  fein  enjoy  and  cannot  ?  ■  Know 
ypu>  what  you  have  been  looking  on  ?  A  sated  world- 
ling,'—  one  to  whom  pleasure  was  rapture  once,  as  it 
is  to. you  now.  Thirty  years  more,  that  look  and  that 
piao©  will  be  yours ;  and  that  is  the  way  the  world 
rewards  its  veterans:  it  chains  them  to  it  after  thie 
"lust  of  the  world  "  has  passed  away. 

Or,  tMs  may  be  done  by  a  discovery  of  the  unBati» 
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faOitbrineBB  of  the  world: .    T^at   ia   a   discnymy.  not 

imd&.by  every  jaaji.  But  there  are  some, at  I(!aBt,Trho 
hsvs  latmied  it.  bitterly,  ,and  that  withotit  the  aid  of 
G&rist,  Some  there  are  who  would  not  live  over  this 
pastiife  again,  even  if  w6re -possible.  Some  there  are 
who  would  gladly  have  done  with  the  whole  tiang  al 
@BiOe,aiQd  exchange  —  O,  how  joyfully  1  —  the,  garment 
&r  the  ahroud.  And  some  there  are  who  cling  t©  iife, 
not  becauiae  life  is  dear,  fc«t  because  the  future  is  dark, 
afid  tliey  tremble  somewhat  at  the  thought  of  entering 
iti  •  flinging,  ta-  M&  is  no  ^roof  that  a  mau  is  gtill  loo-g- 
iag'&tr  r^e  worid.  We  often  cling  to  life  the  more 
tenacieusly  as  years  go  on.  The  deeper  the  tree  hae 
stinick  its  roots  into  the  ground,  the  less  wSiiag  is  it 
to  be  rooted  up.  But  there  is  many  a  ooe  who  so 
hSQgB  CM'  j.iifit  because  he  has  uot  the  deeperate  hardi- 
hood to  quit  it,  Bor  faith  enough  to  be  "  wUhng  to  de- 
pwt.".  The  worid  aod  he  have  imderst&od  each  other. 
He  ,has  seen  through  it.  He  has  ^eaaed  to  hope  any- 
t^og  horn,  it  The  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him; 
^t,i'  the  lust  of  the  world  "  has  passed  away. 
i  ■  ilAS^y.  A  reason  for  unlearning  the  love  of  the 
WrOild  ia  the  solitary  pem^nenoe  of  Christian  actioii 
\n  eoateaflt .  with  the  fieeiangness  of  this  wcH-ld,  the 
a^tastJe  tefls  us  of  the  stability  of  labor.  "  He  that 
cbeth  the  will  of  God  abideUi  forever,"  Aiiid  iet  us 
Jiitok  tbi«H .  OhristiMi  Jife  ie  action ;  not  a  speculatiog, 
Boti^a  debatiog,  but  a  dosmg.  One  thing,  and  oaly 
(Hie,  in  the  world,haB  eternity  stamped  upon, it.  Eeel- 
iffii^s  pass;  reserves  and  thou^ts  pass;  opinions  change.. 
Wfeat  jaa  have  dome  laata — lasts  in  you.  Thron^^ 
ages,  through  eternity,  what  you  haye  done  for  Cbriat, 
tjiat,  and  oaly  ii»±,  yos  aje,    **  They  rej*  iism.  tiieii 
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if^m,"  saith- -the  Spiriti, ■■"and'  their TFoiis -do  'Ibllow 
IfielM."  If'  Ae  love  •Oi  the  Fatber  be  in  ns,  where  ia 
ti»  "tiitng  done  which  we  have  to  show  ?  Yon  tiiii^ 
jf^sHy,  feel  ri^tly  —  yes,  but  your  iyork.  Produce  ■  it. 
Hkn  of  ■wealth,  men  of  talent,  men  of  ieiswre,  W^tiare 
yon  doing  in  God's  world  for  God? 
■  -Obeerve,  however,  to  distingnisii  between  the-  aiet 
and -the  actor:  :t  is  not  the'  thing  done,  but  ihs 
l>06r,  who  lasts.  Tius  tiring  done  often  is  &,  feihire. 
The  cup  given  in  ihe  name  of  Christ  maybe  givento 
one  unworthy  of  it ;  bnt  tMnk  ye  tliat  the  3dv»'  with 
iriiieb  it  was  given  has  passed  away?  Has  it.  not 
printed  itself  indelibly  in  the  character,  by  the  ivery 
act'of  giving?  Blese,al)dif  theSon  of  peace  beitirere, 
yiour  act  guoceeds ;  but  if  »oit,  your  blessing  shall  re 
tnrn  nnto  you  again.  In  other  words,  tfee  act  ma^  hil, 
bnUifto'  dioer  of  it  abideth  forever. 

We  close  this  subject  with  two  practieiii  tnidbs. 

Tirst  of  all,  let  us  learn  from  earthly  changefaleeBs 
aiesBon  of  eheerfiil  activity.  Thfe  world  has  its  'wiay 
bf  looking  at  all  this,' — ^but  it  is  not  the  OhristiaD's 
inmy.  There  has  been  noSiing  ssu^d  to-day  that  a  worldly 
n»»Raliet  has  not  already  aaid  a  thousand  times  ^  bet- 
ter. Tto  fact  is  a  world-fiict.  The  applicaticm  is  ■  a 
Odiri^tian  one.  '  Every  tnan  can  be  eloquent  a,)mai,<T&a 
BOtfiingneas  of  time. 

Bnt  the  application  I  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  fer  to- 
Effion5o»5rwe  3ie?  That  is  one  application.  Let  ua  sen- 
imientalize  and  be  ^  sad  in  this  fleeting  worfd,  and  taJk 
iwfAe  instability  of  human  greatne^,  and  the  ixmm- 
torCneSa  of  huroaR  aifeetion  ?  Those  are  the  only  two 
iSp^lications  tbe  world  knows.  They  ahat  oa»t  tiie  ree- 
bUeetion, -aiad  are  inerry ;  or,  they  dwell  oa  it,  andiar*. 
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Badii  iChriatian  brethieA,  dwell  on  it,  and  be  happy,- 
This  world  is  not  yours :  thank  God  it  is  not.  It  is 
dropping  away  from  you  like  worn-out  autumn  leaves ; 
hut  beheath  it,  hidden  in  it,  there  ia  another  world 
lying  as  the  flower  lies  in  the  bud.  That  is  your  world, 
which  muat.  burst  forth  at  last  into  eternal  luxuriance. 
All  you  stand  on,  see,  and  love,  is  but  the  husk  of  some- 
thitig  better.  Things  are  passing ;  our  friends  are  drop- 
ping off  from  tts ;  strength  ia  giving  way;  our  relish 
foT'earth  is  going;  and  the  world  no  longer  wears  to 
onr  hearts  the  radiance  that  once  it  wore.  We  have 
the  same  sky  above  us,  and  the  same  scenes  around 
us ;  but  the  freshness  that  our  hearts  extracted  from 
everything  in  boyhood,  and  the  glory  that  seemed  to 
rest  ..once  oh  earth  and  life,  have  faded  away  forever. 
Sad  and  gloomy  truths  to  the  man  who  is  going  down  to 
the  grave  with  his  work  undone.  Not  sad  to  the  Chris- 
tian ;  but  rousing,  exciting,  invigorating.  If  it  be  the 
eleventh  hour,  we  have  no  time  for  folding  of  the 
hands ;  we  will  work  the  faster.  Through  the  change- 
fulness  of  life ;  through  the  solemn  toUing  of  the  bell 
of  Time,  which  tells  us  that  another,  and  another,  and 
another,  are  gone  before  us ;  through  the  noiseless  rush 
of  a  world  which  is  going  down  with  gigantic  footsteps 
into  nothingness.  Let  not  the  Christian  slack  his  hand 
from  work;  for  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  may  defy 
hell,  itself  to  quench  his  immortality. 

Finally,  The  love  of  this  world  is  only  unlearned 
by  the  love  of  the  Father.  It  were  a  desolate  thing, 
indeed,  to  forbid  the  love  of  earth,  if  there  were  noth- 
ing to  fill  the  vacant  space  in  the  heart.  But  it  is  just 
for  this  purpose,  that  a  sublimer  affection  may  find 
room,  that  the  lower  is  to  be  expelled.     And  there  is 
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only  one  way  in  which  that  higher  love  is  learned.  The 
cross. of  Christ  ia  the  measure  of  the  love  of  God  to 
na,  and  the  measure  of  the  meaning  of  man's  exist- 
ence. The  measure  of  the  love  of  God.  —  Through  the 
death-fenell  of  amassing  universeMrod  seems  at  least 
to  speak  to  ua  in -wrath.,  Thersiis  no  doubt  of  what 
God  means  in  the  cross.  He  ^eans  love.  The  meas- 
ure of  the  meaning  of  man's  existence.  —  Measure  all 
by  the  cross.  Do  you  waHt  suecess  ?  The  cross  is  fail- 
ure. Do  you  want  a  name?  The  cross  is  infamy.  Is  it 
to  be  gay  and  happy  that  you  live?  Tie  cross  is  pain 
and  sharpness.  Do  you  live  that  the  will  of  God  may 
be., done,,  in  you  ajid,  by  you,  in  life  and  death  ?  Then, 
and  only  then,  the  spirit  of  the  cross  1^  in  you.  When 
once  a  man  has  learned  that,  the  power  of  the  worM  is 
goqe ;  and  no  man  need  bid  him,  in  dejjunciatioi).  or  in 
iavitatipQ)'  not  to  love  the  worH  He  cannot  love  flie 
world:  for  he  has  got  an  ambition  above  the  world- 
He  has  planted  his  foot  upon  a  Hock,  and  when  all  else 
is  gone,  he  at  least  abides  forever. 
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Bom.  iIt.  5,  6  —  "  One  man  eBfeemetli  one  day  above  wiothei'!  anolbar 
eeteemeth  everj  day  alike.  Let  eveiy  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  liia 
own  mind.  He  tbut  regardeth  tbe  day,  regardeth  it  unto  tbe  Lord; 
and  be  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard 
it.  He  that  eateth,  eateth  to  tbe  Lord,  for  be  givetb.  Ood  thanks; 
and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  aild  ^veth  God 
■thflnkfl.*' 

The  selection  of  thia  text  is  eaggested  by  one  of 
the  cnrrent  topics  of  the  day.  Lately,  projects  have 
been  devised,  one  of  which  in  importance  surpasses 
all  the  rest,  for  providing  places  of  public  recreation 
for  the  people ;  and  it  has  been  announced,  with  the 
sanction  of  government,  that  such  a  place  will  be  held 
open  during  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  day  of  rest.  By  a 
large  section  of  sincerely  religious  persons  this  an- 
nouncement has  been  received  with  considerable 
alarm  and  strenuous  opposition.  It  has  seemed  to 
them  that  such  a  desecration  would  be  a  national 
crime;  for,  holding  the  Sabbaths  to  be  God's  signs 
between  Himself  and  His  people;  they  cannot  but 
view  the  desecration  of  the  sign  as  a  forfeiture  of  His 
covenant,  and  an  act  which  will  assuredly  call  down 
(198) 
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Bational  judgments.  By  the  secular  press,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  proposal  has  been  defended  with  consider 
able  power.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  Sabbath 
is  a  Jewish  inetitution  —  in  its  strictness,  at  all  eventa, 
not  binding  on  a  Christian  commnnity.  It  haa  been 
urged  with  much  force  that  we  cannot  consistently 
refuse  to  concede  to  the  poor  man  publicly,  that  right 
of  recreation  which  privately  the  rich  man  has  long 
taken  without  rebuke,  and  with  no  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers  of  Christ.  And  it  haa  been  said  that 
such  places  of  recreation  will  tend  to  humanize  — 
which,  if  not  identical  with  Christianizing  the  popula- 
tion, is  at  least  a  step  towards  it. 

Upon-  such  a  subject,  where  truth  unquestioiiably, 
does  not  lie  upon  thesurfece,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place 
if  a  minister  of  Christ  endeavors  to  direct  the  minds 
of  his  congregation  towards  the  formation  of  an 
opinion;  not  dogmatically,  but  humbly  remembering 
always  that  hia  own  temptation  is,  from  his  very  posi- 
tion, as  a  clergyman,  to  view  such  matters  not  so 
much  in  the  broad  light  of  the  possibilities  of  actual 
life,  as  with  the  eyes  of  a  recluse  —  from  a  clerical 
and  ecclesiastical,  rather  than  from  a  large  and  human 
point  of  view.  For  no  minister  of  Christ  has  a  ri^ht 
to  speak  oracularly.  All  that  he  can  pretend  to  do  la 
to  give  his  judgmei;t,  as  one  that  has  obtained  mercy 
of  the  Lord  to  be  foithful.  And,  on  large  national 
Buhjects,  there  is  perhaps  no  class  so  ill  qualified  to 
form  a  judgment  with  breadth,  as  we,  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  move 
m  the  narrow,  circle  of  those  who  listen  to  us  -Jpith 
forbearance  and  deference,  and  mixing  but  Httle  in 
real  life,  till,  in  our  cloistered  and  inviolable  sanCTii- 
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ariea,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  one  thing  to  lay 
d^Qw^  j:ulea  for  a  religious  clique,  and  another  to  legis- 
Jate  for  a  great  nation. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  controversy  had  ariaeQj 
in  the  time  of  St.  Faul,  respecting  the  exact  relation 
iji  which  Christianity  stood  to  Judaism;  and  aon^e- 
guently  the  obligation  of  various  Jewish  institution^a 
came  to  he  discussed :  among  the  rest,  the  Sabbath- 
day  One  party  maintained  its  abrogation ;  another, 
ita  continued  obligation.  "  One  man  ehteenieth  one 
day  above  another,  another  et,teemeth  e^erv  day 
ajj:^e,"  Wow,  it  la  remarkable  that,  in  his  leply,  the 
Apoatle  Paul,  although  hia  own  views  upon  the  ques- 
tion were  decided  and  strong,  pissea  no  judgment  of 
censiife  upon  the  practice  of  either  of  these  parties, 
but  only  blames  the  uncharitable  spirit  in  which  the 
one  "jqdged  their  brethren,"  as  irreligious,  and  the 
other  "  set  at  niught "  their  stncter  brethren,  as  su 
per^tioii^s  He  la^s  down,  however,  two  principles 
for  ^e  decision  of  the  matter  the  first  being  the 
rights  of  Ohnstian  conviction,  or  the  bii^redness  of 
fjl^  individual  conscience  —  "Let  every  min  be  fuUy 
persuaded  m  hig  own  mmd,"  the  second,  a  principle 
imaattis&ctory  enough,  and  aurpnamg,  no  doubt,  to 
both — 'thit  there  IS  such  a  thing  as  a  lehgious  observ 
ance,  an4  also  Buch  a  thing  as  a  religious  non  observ 
ftnce  of  the  day — "He  that  regardeth  the  day,  legard 
^th  rt  unto  the  Lord ,  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the 
#y,  to  the  Loid  he  doth  not  regaid  it " 

I  ghall  consider, 

I,  St  Paul's  own  view  upon  the  question 

U,  Hiq  wodlfic^laoiis  of  that  view,  m  reference  to 
separate  i^^sea. 
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I.  St.  Paul's  own  liew.         J)ai^-4^i 

No  'on^,  I  believe,  who  would  read  St.  Paal's  own 
writings,  with  unprejudiced  mind,  could  fail  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  considered  the  Sabbath  abro- 
^ted  by  Christianity.  Not  merely  modified  in  its 
stringency,  but  totally  repealed. 

For  example,  se'e  CoL  ii.  16,  17 :  observe,  he  counts 
the  Sabbath-day  among  those  institutions  of  Jadaism 
which  were  shadows,  and  of  which  Chriat  wag-  the 
realization  —  the  substance,  or  "body;"  and  he  bids 
the  Colossians  remain  indifferent  to  the  judgment 
which  would  be  pronounced  upon  their  non-observahce 
of  Such  days.  "  Let  no  man  judge  you  with  respect 
to  ...  .  the  Sabbath-days," 

More  decisively  still,  in  the  text.  For  it  has  been 
contended  that  in  the  former  passage  *'  Sabbath-days  " 
xeifets  simply  to  the  Jewish  Sabbaths,  which  were  su- 
perseded by  the  Lord's  day ;  and  that  the  apostle  does 
not  allude  at  all  to  the  new  institution,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed had  superseded  it.  Here,  however,  there -can 
'hh  no  such  ambiguity.  "  One  man  esteemeth  ewery 
day  alike;"  and  he  only  says,  Let  him  be  fully  peP- 
siiaded  in  his  own  mind.  "  Every  "  day  must  include 
■first  days  as  well  as  last  days  of  the  weelc  —  Sundays 
as  well  as  Saturdays. 

And  again,  be  even  speaks  of  scrupulous  adherence 
to  particular  days,  as  if  it  were  giving  up  the  very 
prindple  of  Christianity :  "  Te  observe  days,  and 
moiths,  and  times,  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  yoTi, 
test  I  liave  bestowed  upon  you  labor  in  Vain,"  So  that 
his  oTjjection  was  not  to  Jewish  days,  but  to  the  veiy 
ijyteiciple  of  attaching  intrinsic  sacrednfess  to  any  3ays. 
All  forms  and  modes  of  particularizing  the  Chrbtitm 
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life  he  rtckoBed  as  bondage  ander  the  elemeHta  oi 
alphabet  of  the  law.  And  tbia  is  plain  from  toe  na- 
ture of  the  oaee.  He  struck  not  at  a  day,  but  at  a 
principle.  Else,  if,  with  all  this  vehemence  and  ear- 
nestness, he  only  meant  to  establish  a  new  set  of  daya 
in  the  place  of  the  old,  there  is  no  intelligible  principle 
for  which  he  is  contending,  and  that  earnest  apoetle 
is  only  achampion  for  one  day  instead  of  another, — 
an  aasertor  of  the  eternal  saacttties  of  Sunday,  in 
stead  of  the  eternal  sanctities  of  Saturday.  Incredible, 
indeed. 

Let  us,  then,  understand  the  principle  on  which  he 
declared  the  repeal  of  the  Sabbath,  He  taught  that 
the  blood  of  Christ  cleansed  all  things;  therefore 
there  was  nothing  speciaUt/  clean.  Christ  had  vindi- 
cated all  for  God ;  therefore  there  was  no  thing  more 
God's  than  another.  For,  to  assert  one  thing  as  God's 
more  than  another,  is,  by  implication,  to  admit  that 
otherto  be  less  God's. 

TJie  blood  of  Christ  had  vindicated  God's  parental 
right  to  all  humanity ;  therefore  there  could  be  no 
peculiar  people.  "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
.ciycumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  Barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond,  nor  free ;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  It  had 
proclaimed  God's  property  in  all  places;  therefore 
there  could  be  no  one  place  intrinsically  holier  than 
another.  No  human  dedication,  no  human  consecra- 
tipn,  could  localize  God  in  space.  Hence,  the  first 
martyr  quoted  from  the  prophet :  "  Howbeit  the  Most 
High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands;  &a 
saith .  the  prophet,  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth  is 
mj  footstool ;  what  house  will  ye  build  for  me  ?-  saith 
the  Lord." 
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,■J|i£^8tly,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  had  sanctified  all  time.; 
hooce  110  .time  couI(3  be  specially  God's.  For,  to  assert 
that^^Supday  is  more  God's  day  than  Monday,  ia  ,to 
mfwiitainby  implication  Monday  ia  His  less  rightfnlly. 

iHere,  however,  let  it  be  observed,  it  is  perfectly 
possible,  and  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  this,  that  for 
human  convenience,  and  even  human  necessities,  just 
as  it'  became  desirable  to  set  apart  certain  places  in 
which  the  noise  of  earthly  business  could  not  be  heard 
for  spiritual  worship,  so  it  should  .become  desirable  to 
set  apart  certain  days  for  special  worship.  But,  then, 
all  such  were  defensible  on  the.  ground  of  wise  and 
Christian  expediency  alone  ;  they  could  not  be  placed 
on.  the  ground  of  a  Divine  statute  or  command ;  tliey 
rested  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and 
the  power  which  had  made  could  unmake  them  again. 

Accordingly,  in  early,  we  cannot  say  exactly  how 
early  times,  the  Church  of  Christ  felt  the  necessity  of 
substituting  something  in  place  of  the  ordinances 
which  had  been  repealed.  And  the  Lord's  day  arose, 
not  a  day  of  compulsory  rest  —  not  such  a  day  at  all 
asiipiodern  Sabbatarians  suppose.  Not  a  Jewish  sab- 
bath ;  rather  a  day  in  many  respects  absolutely  con- 
trasted with  the  Jewish  sabbath. 

Far  the  Lord's  day  sprung,  not  out  of  a  transferehce 
of  the  Jewish  sabbath  from  Saturday  to  Sunday,  but 
mther^out  of  the  idea  of  making  the  week  an  imitation 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  With  the  early  Christians,  the 
great,  oonception  was  that  of  following  their  crucified 
and  risen  Lord ;  they  set,  as  it  were,  the  clock  of  time 
to  the  epochs  of  His  history,  Friday  represented  the 
D^ath,  in  which  all  Christians  daily  die.;  and  Sunday  the 
KeSurrection,   in   which   all   Christians   daily   rise   t(i 
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lagher  Uf^.  What  Friday  and  Sunday  were .  to  the 
We^,  that  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday  Wefe  to 
the  year.  And  thus,  in  larger  or  eraaller  cycles,  all 
tiine  represented  to  the  early  Christians  the  mysterjea 
of  the  Cross  and  the  Risen  life  in  hidden  humanity.  Ar.d 
fia'the  sunflower  turns  from  morning  till  evening  to  the 
sun,  so  did  the  early  Church  turn  forever  to  her  Lord, 
liransfonning  week  and  year  into  a  symbolical  reipre- 
eentation  of  His  Spiritoal  Life. 

Careftilly  distinguish  this,  the  true  historical  view 
©f  the  origin  of  the  Lord's  day,  from  a  mere  transfer- 
Bllce  of  a  Jewish  eabbatll  from  one  day  to  another, 
S'or  St,  Paul's  teaching  is  distinct  and  clear,  that  tti« 
Sabbath  is  annulled ;  and  to  urge  the  observance  of  the 
Hay  as  indispensable  to  salvation  was,  according  to  hrm, 
to  Judaize  —  "  to  turn  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 
dements,  whereunto  they  desired  to  be  in  bondage," 

It.  The  modifications  of  this  view. 

The  first  modification  has  reference  to  those  who 
Conscientiously  observed  the  day.  He  that  observblJi 
the  day,  observetb  it  to  the  LolxJ.  Let  him  act,  then, 
«a  that  conviction:  "Let  him  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind." 

TfaetB  is,  therefore,  a  religious  ohservmice  6f  the 
Sabbath-day  possible. 

We  are  bound  by  the  spirit  of  the  fourth  command- 
raent,  so  far  as  we  are  in  the  same  epiritnal  state  as 
feey  to  whom  it  was  given.  The  spiritual  inteflt' 6f 
Ohdstianity  is  to  worship  Cfod  every  day  in  the  epidt. 
Bnti  had  this  law  been  given  in  all  its  purity  to-  ths 
Jews,  instead  of  turning  every  week-day  into  a  aa^ 
bath,  diey  would  have  tfanefonned  every  sabbath- into 
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Sl-week-day;  with  no  epecial  day  fixed  for  worsiiipj 
ihey  would  have  Bpent  every  day  without  worshi{», 
Their  hearts  were  too  dull  for  a  devotion  so  Bpiritual 
and  pure. 

Therefore,  a  law  was  given,  specializing  a  day,  ia 
order  to  lead  them  to  the  broader  truth  that  every  day 
is  God's. 

Now,  eo  far  as'  we  are  in  the  Jewish  state,  the  fourth 
commandment,  even  in  its  rigor  and  strictness,  ia 
wisely  used  by  ns ;  nay,  we  might  say,  indispensable. 
I'or  who  is  he  who  needs  not  the  day  ?  He  is  the  man 
so  rich  in  love,  so  conformed  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  so 
.elevated  into  the  sublime  repose  of  heaven,  that  he 
needs  no  carnal  ordinances  at  all,  nor  the  a^istance  of 
one  day  in  seven  to  kindle  spiritual  feelings,  seeing  he 
is,  as  it  were,  all  his  life  in  heaven  already. 
.  And,  doubtless,  such  the  Apostle  Paul  expecteel  tho 
Church  of  Christ  to  be.  Anticipating  the  second 
Advent  at  once,  not  knowing  the  long  centuries  of 
slow  progress  that  were  to  come,  his  heart  would  have 
sunk  within  him,  eould  he  have,  been  told  that  at  tjie 
end  of  eighteen  centuries  the  Christian  Church  would 
be  still  observing  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and 
j^ears, — and,  still  more,  needing  them, 
,  Needing  them,  I  say.  For  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man.  God  made  it  for  men  in  a  certain  spiritual 
state,  because  tbey  needed  it.  The  need,  therefore,  ia 
deeply  hidden  in  human  nature.  He  who  can  dispense 
with  it  must  be  holy  and  spiritual  indeed.  And  he 
who,  still  unholy  and  unspiritual,  would  yet  dispense 
with  it,  is  a  man  who  would  fain  be  wiser  than  hia 
!b^er.  We,  Christiana  as  we  are,  still  need  the  law^ 
both  m  its  restraints,  and  in  its  aids  to  our  weakneasj  / 
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i-S'-So  man,  tbepefore,-  who  knows  himself,  but  will 
glkdly  Mid  joyfully  use  the  institution.  No  man  ^ho 
feiiijws  the  need  of  hia  brethren  will  wantonly  dese- 
crate it,  or  recklessly  hurt  even  their  scruples  respect 
ingifcs  observance.  Acd  no  such  man  can  look  with 
ttHght  but  grave  and  serious  apprehensions  on  such  an 
innovation  upon  English  cufttoms  of  life  and  thought, 
as 'the  proposal  to  give  public  and  ofScial  countenance 
to  a  scheme  which  will  invite  millions,  I  do  not  say  to 
an  irreligious,  but  certainly  an  unreligious  use  of  the 
day  of  rest. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  modification  of  the  broad  view 
of  a  Repealed  Sabbath.  Repealed  though  it  be,  there 
ik  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  observance  of  it.  And, 
provided  that  those  who  are  stricter  than  we  in  their 
views  of  its  obligation  observe  it  not  from  super- 
stition, nor  in  abridgment  of  Christian  liberty,  nor 
from  moroseness,  we  are  bound,  in  Christian  charity, 
t6  yield  them  all  respect  and  honor.  Let  them  act  out 
their  conscientious  convictions.  Let  not  him  that 
(ibserveth  not  despise  him  that  observeth. 
■  The  second  modification  of  the  broad  view  is,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  notirobservanee  of 
the  Sabbath.  I  lay  a  stress  on  the  word  religious^ 
For  St.  Paul  does  not  say  that  every  non-observance 
of  the  Sabbath  is  religious :  but  that  he  who,  not  ob- 
serving it,  observeth  it  not  to  the  Lord,  is,  because 
feting  on  conscientious  conviction,  as  acceptable  as 
the  others,  who  in  obedience  to  what  they  believe' to 
b,e  Hie  will  observe  it. 

He  pays  his  non-observance  to  the  Lord,  who,  feel- 
M'g  that  Christ  has  made  him  free,  striving  to  live  all 
his  days  in  the  Spirit,  and  knowing  that  that  which  ia 
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OKpleiaSing  ■  to'  Sod"  is  '»oi  work'noT  recpealJoifj  but 
iwfflsiihesa  and 'VorldlineSs,  refuses  to  be  boUadsbJ** 
Jewish  ordinance  which  forbade  labor  and  recreKfltt&H 
0Ti9y  Wilih'a  typical  intent. 

Brtt  he  who,  not  trying  to  serve  God  on  anyiday, 
g^ves  Sanday  to  toil  or  pleasure,  certainly  observes 
not  the  day;  but  his  non-observance  is  not  rendfefBd 
to fbo'^Lord.  He  may  be  free  from  superstitkin ;' but 
it  i^'not  Christ  who  has  made  him  free.  Nor  is  hb 
biie  of  whom  St.  Paul  wonid  have  said  thdt  hfe  Kfearty 
OB  the' Sabbath  is  as  acceptable  ae  his  brothto's  e&fr 
scientious  scrupulosity. 

■"''W&rtf,  then,  we  are  at  issue  with  lihe  popn^ftf ■  de- 
fijiWie  of  public  recreatiofts  on  th6  Sabbath-dayr'^not 
■it  inrich  with 'respect  to  the  practice,  as  withteej>6tit 
t(j''the  -grounda  on  which  the  practice  is  appro^ped. 
They'  claim  liberty;  but  it  is  not  Christian  IfbWiJf. 
Iilkte'  St.  Paul,  they  demand  a  license  for  non-ol^6i**' 
aniJe ;  only,  it  is  not  "  non-observance  to  the  Ijor^J^ 
iPtti',  distinguish  well.  The  abolition  of  Judaism  ie  not 
nfeceSsarily  the  establishment  of  Christianity;'  to  do 
tiwfey-wiih  the  'Sabbath-day  in  order  to  sufestitute  a 
iloftler,  truer,  more  continuous  sabbath,  even  the'-Salli- 
tkffi  of  all  time  given  up  to  God,  is  well.  But  to'dij 
iiWAr  Ae  special  Rights  of  God  to  the  Sabbath,  % 
SM^r  "mei^ely  to  substitute  the  Bights  of  Pleitini^S,  * 
iffl&'^ights  of  Mammon,  or  even  the  license  ofp^offi- 
^c'l^'Alid  drunkenness,  —  that,  methinks,  is  not  Paul's 
"  Christian  liberty." 

The  second  point  on  which'  we  join  issue  Ss  <flfe 
^dsuiiiption  that  'public  '  places  of  recreation,  wKch 
fitiftfebize,  will  therefore 'CJi'riS'tianiie  the  p6ople.^iJft 
fe%kenfor  granted  that  architecture,  soulpture,-  ab'i 
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the  wonders  of  Nature  and  Art  which  such  bnildii^ 
will)cOntain,  have  a  direct  or  indirect  telidency  to-lead 
ti>  tree  devotion. 

Only  in  a  very  limited  degree  is  there  truth  iatihis 
at<'.)a]{.'  Christianity  will  humanize ;  we  are  not  so 
sure  that  humanizing  will  Christianize.  Let  na  be 
clear  upon  this  matter.  Esthetics  are  not  Rfiligion. 
It  is:  one  thing  to  civilize  and  polish;  it  is  another 
thing  to  Christianize.  .  The  Worship. of  the  Beautiful 
is'inot  -the  Worship  of ' Holiness;  nay,  I  know  not 
whether  the  one  naay  not  have  a  tendency  to  disin- 
cline from  the  other. 

,-. 'At  least,  silch  was  the '  history  of  ancient  Greece. 
Greece  was  the  home  of  the  Arts,  the  sacred  ground 
on  which  the  worship  of  the  Beautiful  was  carried  to 
its  perfection.  Let  those  who  have  read  the  history 
of  her'  decline  and  fall,  who  have  perused  the  debas- 
JBg  works  of  her  later  years,  tell  us  how  music,  paint- 
ing,, poetry,  the  arte,-  softened  and  debilitated  and  sen- 
eaalized  the  nation's  heart.  Let  them  tell  us  hoTO, 
i?hea  Greece's  last  and  greatest  man  was  warning  in 
vain  against  the  foe  at  her  gates,  and  demanding.. a 
mainlier  and  a  more  heroic  disposition  to  sacrifice,  that 
most  polished  and  humanized  people,  sunk  in  traije 
and  sunk  in  pleasure,  were  squandering  enormous 
enms  upon  their  buildings  and  their  esthetics,  their 
pFocessions  and  their  people's  palaces,  till  the  flood 
c$me',  and  the  Uberties  of  Greece  were  trampled 
down  forever  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror. 

■No  I  th-e  change  of  a  nation's  .heart  is  not- to.be 
ieffeoted  by  the  infusion  of  a  tt^te'ibr  artistic  grace. 
"  Other  foXindatipn  can  do  man  lay  than  that,  is  kid 
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"^H^efc^ie  -Christ  Jesus."'  NxJt  -Art,  but-the  GiioeBiof 
.G^illiati  -Simpler  ■  manners,  purer  liveSj  morei  selfede* 
nial,  more  earnest  sympathy  with  the  classes  that  lie 
below  us,  —  nothing  short  of  that  can  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Gliristianity  which  is  to  be  hereafter,  deep 
and  broad. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  dissent  from  the  views  of 
*iii)Se  who  would  arrest  such  a  project  by  petitions  to 
the' legislature  on  these  grounds. 
■  1.  It  is  a  return  backwards  to  Judaism  and  Law. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that,  as  we  suspect,  such  non' 
observance  of  the  day  is  not  to  the  Lord,  but  only  a 
scheme  of  mere  pecuniary  speculation.  Nevertheleaa, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  non-observance  of 
the  day;  and  we  dare  not  "judge  another  man's  set^ 
vant ;  'to  his  own  master  be  standeth  or  faileth."'  We 
dare  not  assert  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, when  an  inspired  apostle  has  declared  it  abro- 
gated. We  dare  not  refuse  a  public  concession  of 
that  kind  of  recreation  to  the  poor  man  which  the 
rich  have  long  not  hesitated  to  take  in  their  sump^ 
tuous  mansions  and  pleasure-grounds,  unrebnked  by 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  who  seem  touched  to  the 
quick  Only  when  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  is 
loud  and  vulgar.  We  cannot  substitute  a  statute  law 
fqt'A  .repealed  law  of  God,  We  may  think,  and  we  do, 
that,  there  is  much  which  may  lead  to  dangerous  con- 
seijuences  in  this  innovation ;  but  we  dare,  not  treat  it 
as  a  crime. 

The  second  ground  on  which  we  are  opposed  to 
the  ultra-rigor- of  Sabfeath  observance^  espScially  when 
,ifc(becoaies  coercive,  is  the  danger  of  injuring  tJtS 
oMsdiehce.    It  is  wisely  taught  "by  St.  Paul  that  ho 
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frho' does  anything  with  offence — that  is,:witha.fe6liag; 
tbiit  it  is  wrong  —  does  wrong.  To. him  it  h  wrdng  ■ 
ev.ett  though.it  be  not  wrong  abstractedly.  ThereftUr© 
it  ia-idways  dangerous  to  multiply  restrictions' aid 
req^ir-ements  beyond  what  is  essential ;  because  men, 
feehng  themselves  hemmed  in,  break  the  artificial 
barrier,  but,  breaking  it  with  a  sense  of  gniIt,.do 
thereby  become  hardened  in  conscience,  and  prepared* 
for  transgression  against  commandments  which  are 
Divine  and  of  eternal  obligation.  Hence  it  is  that 
1^9.  criminal  has  so  often  in  his  confessions  traced 
tift  rdetei^i oration  in  crime  to  the  first  step  of  breaking. 
the'  §abbath-day ;  and  no  doubt  with  accurate  truth. 
But  what  shall  we  infer  from  this  ?  Shall  we  infer, 
as  ia  BO  often  done  upon  the  platform  and  in  religious, 
booksj  that  it  proves  the  everlasting  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath?  Or,  shall  we,  with  a  far  truer  philosophy, 
of  >th6  human  soul,  infer,  in  the  language  of  St.; 
Peter,  that  we  have  been  laying  on  him  "  a  jok^. 
which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear  ".% 
T^iq  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  that  "the  motions  of 
pin  were  by  the  law ; "  that  the  rigorous  rule  was  itself 
the  stimulating,  moving  cause  of  the  sin ;  and  that 
when  the  young  man,  worn  out  with  his  week's  tojl, 
first  stole  out  into  the  fields  to  taste  the  fresh  breath 
of  a  sj»ing-day,  he  did  it  with  a  vague,  secret  sens© 
of  transgression ;  and  that,  having,  as  it  were,  drawn  hj^^ 
ftw:ord  in  defiance  against  the  established  code  of  the 
reli^ous  world,  he  felt  that  from  thenceforward  there 
was  for  him  no  return,  and  so  he  became  an  outcast, 
his  sword  against  every  man,  and  every  man'a^  sword 
figainst  him  ?  I  believe  this  to  be  the  triie  accqnnt  of 
the  matter;  and  believing  it, I  cannot  but  believe  thai 
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l^fefelsea  j;«|Wie!i  notions  of  the  Sabbath-daiV^  whjcli  ar^ 
pae,v^l9nt  have;, been  expeedingly  pernicious  t,o  ,t^if». 
iBor,ala  pf  .the  country. 

i, Lastly,  I  remind  you  of  the  danger  of  mistaking  a 
'liweitive  "  kw  for  a  moral  one.  The  danger  is,  that 
prjftportionably  to  the  vehemence  with  which,  the  law 
jtositiva  is  enforced,  the  sacredness  of  moral  laws  is 
lieglected.  A  positive  law,  in  theological  language,  ift 
a,law  laid  down  for  special  purposes,  and  corresp.omfe 
mth  statute  laws  in  things  civil.  TLua  -laws  of  qji^p; 
antine  and  laws  of  exercise  depend  for  their,  force 
upon  the  will  of  the  legislature,  and  when  repealed  are 
binding  no  more.  But  a  moral  law  is  one  binding  for- 
g»er ;  which  a  statute  law  may  declare,  but  cap  neither 
make  nor  unmake. 

Now,  when  men  are  rigorous  in  the  enforcement  aad^ 
reverence  paid  to  laws  positive,  the  tendency  ia  to , a 
corresponding  indifference  to  the  laws  of  eternal 
Right.  The  written  supersedes  in  their  hearta  the 
moral.  The  mental  history  of  the  ancient  Pharisees 
who  observed  the  Sabbath,  and  tithed  mint,  anise,,  and 
OQmmin,  neglecting  justice,. mercy,  and  truth,  is  the 
history  of  a  most  dangeroua  but  universal  tendency 
of  the  human  heart.  And  so,  many  a  man,  whose 
heart  swells  with  what  he  thinks  pious  horror  wheij 
he  sees. the  letter  delivered  or  the  train  run  upofl.thB 
fiabbath-day,  eaa  pass  through  the  streets .  at  .nigi^t 
andepressed  ^d  unshocked  by  the  evidences  of  the 
wide-spreading  profligacy  which  has  eat«n  deep  into 
his  country's  heart.  And  many  a  man  who  would 
gaze  upon  the  domes  of  a  crystal  palace,  rising  above . 
the  treSa,  with  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  with 
which  he  would  loot  on  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jug- 
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gemaut,  and  who  would  fancy  that  something  of  the 
spirit  of  an  ancient  prophet  was  burning  in  his  bosom, 
when  hiB  lips  pronounced  the  Woe  I  woe  I  of  a- 
coming  doom,  would  sit  calmly  in  a  social  circle  of 
English  life,  and  scarcely  feel  uneasy  in  listening  to  its' 
undiaritableneas  and  its  slanders ;  would  hear,  without 
one  throb  of  indignation,  the  common  dastardly  con- 
dijmnation  of  the  weak  for  sins  which  are  venial  in  the 
strong;  would  survey  the  relations  of  the  rich  and 
poor  in  this  country,  and  remain  calmly  satisfied  that 
■there  is  nothing  false  in  them,  unbrotherly,  and  wrong. 
^,  my  brethren !  let  us  think  clearly  and  strongly  on' 
this  matter.  It  may  be  that  God  has  a  controversy 
with  this  people.  It  may  be,  as  they  say,  that  our 
Father  will  chasten  us  by  the  sword  of  the  foreigner. 
But,  if  He  does,  and  if  judgments  are  in  store  for  our 
country,  they  will  fall,  not  because  the  correspondence 
of  tho  land  is  carried  on  upon  the  Sabbath  day;  nor 
beoause  Sunday  trains  are  not  arrested  by  the  legisla^ 
ture  ;  nor  because  a  public  permission  is  given  to  tho 
working-classes  for  a  few  hours'  recreation  on  the  day 
©frost:  but  because  we  are  selfish  men  ;  and  because 
w«  prefer  Pleasure  to  Duty,  and  Traffic  to  Honor;  and 
because  we  love  our  party  more  than  ■  our  Church,  and 
our  Church  more  -than  our  Christianity,  and  our  Chria. 
ti&nity  more  than  Truth,  and  ourselves  more  than  alh 
These  are  the  things  that  defile  a  nation ;  but  the  labor 
and  -recreation  of  its  Poor,  these  are  not  the  things 
Uiat  defile  a  nation. 
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tPreaohed  Jannarj  2,  1853.] 

THE    EASLT    DEVELOPMENT    OF    JESnS 

IiDES  y.  iO.  —  "And  the  ohild  grew,  and  wased  strong  in  spirit,  .filled 
with  wisdom;  and  tlie  grafle  of  God  was  upon  liim." 

Tftf!  ecclesiastical  year  begins  with  Advent,  tlieQ 
coiries  Christmas-day.  The  iirst  day  of  the  natural 
year  begins  with  the  infancy  of  the  Son  of  Man.  •  To- 
day the  Gospel  proceeds  with  the  brief  account  of  the 
early  years  of  Jesus. 

The  infinite  significance  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  n6t 
exhausted  by  saying  that  He  was  a  perfect  man;  The 
notion  of  the  earlier  Socinians  that  He  was  a  pattern 
inari  (^urios  avd^moi),  commissioned  from  Heaven  with  a 
message  to  teach  men  how  to  live,  and  aupernaturally 
empowered  to  live  in  that  perfect  way  Himself,' ^a 
iihhieasurably  short  of  truth.  For  perfection  merely 
Huiaiah  doe's  nbt  Attract  —  rather  it  repels.  It  may  be 
cofiied' in  form;  it  cannot  be  imitated  in  spirit, ^^ for 
"riien  only  imitate  that  'from  which  enthusiasm  and  life 
are  caught,  —  for  it  does  not  inspire  nor  fire  with  love. 
-  OPaultlesa  men  and  pattern  children, —  you  may 
admire  them,  but  you  admire  coldly.  Praise  them  as 
:  ytin  will,  Ho  one  is  better  -for  their  example.  No  one 
blames  them,  and  no  one  loves  them ;  they  kindle  no 
(213) 
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enthusiasm,  they  create  no  likenesaea  of  themselves; 
they  never  reproduce  themselves  in  other  lives,  —  the 
true  prerogative  of  all  original  life. 

If  Christ  had  only  been  a  faultless  Being,  He  would 
never  have  set  up  in  the  world  a  new  type  of  character, 
which  at  the  end  of  two  thousand  years  is  fresh  and. 
life-giving  and  inspiring  still.  He  never  would  have 
regenerated  the  world.  He  never  would  have  "  drawn 
all  men  unto  Him,"  by  being  lifted  up  a  self-sacrifice, 
making  seif-devotioa  beautiful.  In  Christ  the' Divine 
and  Human  blended;  Immutability  joined  itself  to 
tffitt^ility.'  There  was  in  Him  the  Divine  whieti 
remained  fixed ;  the  Human,  which  was  constantly 
■developing.  One  uniform  Idea  and  Purpose  eharac- 
fterized  His  whole  life,  with  a  Divine  immutable  unity 
.ttroughout)  but  it  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  human 
growth.  iFor  the  soul  of  Christ  was  not  cast  down 
upon  this  world  a  perfect  thing  at  once.  Spotless  ?  t^- 
yee.  Faultless?  —  yes.  Tempted  in  all  points  with- 
■otlt  sin.?  —  yes.  But  perfection  is  more  than  faultiess- 
inesflv  AH  Scripture  co'incidea  in  telling  us  that  the 
tri^  'perfection  of  His  manhood  was  reached  step  by 
■step.  There  was  a  power  and  a  Life  within  Him  .which 
njj-erlet©  b  e. developed,  which  jsould  onlybe  developed,  like 
■M  human  strength  and  goodness,  by  toil  of  brain  and 
'heart.  Life  Up-hill  all  the  way ;  and  every  foot-print 
■fey  which  He  climbed  left  behind  for  us,  peti'ified-  on 
^the  l»*rd  rock^and  indurated  into  history  forevert,,to 
,8bow';TlB  when  and  where  and  how  He  toiled  and.won. 
v.;^Takie  a  few  passages,  to  prove  that  His  .p&rf^otion 
swas.  gained  by  degrees.  ■  ".It  became  Him.  for  whom 
fare  aU  things^  and  hy  whtam  am-f^^-thinga,  in  ihringiQg 
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ViftQ^i^-fiOnB  to  glory,  tonaake  the  Captain  of  their  salva> 
Uon-per/ect  rthrough  suffering.'! 

Again,  "Behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  and  do  cures 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be 


,  "iThoughHewerea  Soti,  yet  learned 'E.&  obedience." 
And  in  the  context,  "  Jfes'is  increased." 

Now,  see  the  result  of  this  aspect  .of  His  perf^cM- 
bility. '  In  that  changeless  element  of  His  Being  wijieW 
beneath  all  the  varying  .phases  of  growth-  remaiped 
Divinely  faultless,  we  see  that  which  we  can  adore. 
Inthe  ever-changing,  ever-growing,  subject  therefore 
to^^feebleneB8  and  endearing  mutability,  we  .see  tfcat 
which  brings  Him  near  to  us;  makes  Him  Iovable,;at 
the  same  time  that  it  interprets  us  to  ourselves. 

Our  subject  is  the  early  development  of  Jesus.  Jn 
this  text  we  read  of  a  three-fold  growth 

I.  In  strength. 

II.  In  wisdom. 

III.  In  grace. 

First,  it  speaks  to  us  simply  of  His  early  develop- 
ment.    "  The  child  grew." 

Ih,  the  case  of  .all  rare  excellence  that  is  .merely 
human,  it  is  the  first  object  of  the  biographer  pf^  a 
marvislloua  man  to  seek  for  surprising  stories,  iftf.  his 
eajly  life.  The  appetite  for  the  marvellouB  in  ithia 
pitrtter^  is  almost  instinctive  and  invariable,  AU  men, 
jimost,  love  to  discover  the  early  wonders  which  were 
prophetic  of  after-greatness.  Apparently,  the  reason 
ie;>that  we. are  unwilling  to  believe. that  Wondrous  ex- 
«ftLIenc6  was  attained,  fcy  islowjipatient  labor.  Wie.ig!et 
t  for  our  own  slowness  and  stunted  growth, 
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l^.8©ttlmg  it,  onee  for  eJI,  thai'tlae^original  difFerefloei 
between  such  men  and  u8  were  immeasurable.  Th6rfi» 
foreit  isjl  conceive,  tbat  we  seek  so  eagerly  for  anec- 
dotes of  early  precocity. 

In  tbis  spirit  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church 
collected  legends  of  the  early  life  of  Christ,  stories  of 
Enperhnman  infancy  —  what  the  infant  and  the  child 
said  and  did.  Many  of  these  legends  are  absurd ;  aJl, 
as  resting  on  no  authority,  are  rejected. 

■Very  different  from  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  Bible 
narrative.  It  records  no  marvellous  stories  of  infantine 
sagacity  or  miraculous  power,  to  feed  a  prurient  cnri- 
osity.  Both  in  what  it  tells  and  in  what  it  does  not 
tell,  one  thing  is  plain,  that  the  human  life  of  the  Son 
of  God  was  natural.  There  was  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  corn. ,  In  what  it  does  noi^say ; 
becauBe,  had  there  been  anything  preternatural  to 
record,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  recorded.  In 
what  it  does  say ;  because  that  little  is  al!  unaffectedly 
simple.  One  anecdote,  and  two  verses  of'  general 
description,  —  that  is  all  which  is  told  as  of  the  Redeem- 
er^ childhood. 

■The  child,  it  is  written,  grew.  Two  pregnant  facts! 
Hfe'^was  a- child, and  a  child  that  giew  in  heart, in  intel- 
leotj  in.  BizG,  in  grace,  in  favor  with  God.  Not  a  man 
in- child's  years.  No  > -hotbed  precocity  marked- the 
hoUest  of  Infancies.  The  Son  of  Man  grew  up  injtbe 
quiet 'Valley  of  existence, — in  shadow,not.in  sunshine; 
noiyhfced.  No  unnatural,  stimulating  culture  ba^ 
developed:  the  ■  mind  or  feelings ;  no  public  .flattery; 
noisiiimingef  infantine  perfections  in  the  glare  iof  the 
wc3:ld58  show,  had  brought  the  temptation  of  the  wild^M^ 
n6a«,With-whioh  His- manhood  grappled,  too  early  on 
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His^^ooL' '  We  knowthatiHe  wets  ehiIdUfee,«8  'otbei" 
cMdr&n;  for 'in  after-years 'ITis  brethren  thought  His 
fame  stntnge,  and  his  townsmen  rejected  him.  They- 
could  not  believe  thai  one  who  had  gone  in  and  Ot(t, 
ate 'and  drank  and  worked,  was  He  whose  Name  ia 
Wonderful.  The  proverb,  true  of  others,  was  true  of 
Him :  "  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  but  in  his 
owli  country,  and  among-  his  own  kin,  and  inhia  bWn 
house,"  You  know  him  in  a  picture  at  once;  by  the 
halo  round  his  brow.  There  was  no  glory  in  Hia'  real 
life  to  mark  Him.  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  worM 
knew  Him  not.  Gradually  and  gently  He  woke  to 
constoiouaness  of  life  and  its  manifold  meaning ;  found 
Hindbtelf  in  possession  of  a  self;  by  degrees  opened 
His  eyes  upon  this  outer  world,  and  drank  in  its  beailty.- 
Early  He  felt  the  lily  of  the  field  discourse  toiHitt'of'^ 
the  Invisible  Loveliness,  and  the  ravens  tell  of  God 
His-  Father.  Gradually,  and  not  at  once,  He  embraced 
the  sphere  of  human  duties,  and  woke  to  His  earthly 
relationships  one  by  one — the  Son,  the  Ef other^  th^ 
Ci^zen,  the  Master, 

It  is  a  very  deep  and  beautiful  and  precious  truth 
that  the  Eternal  Son  had  a  human  and  progressive 
childhood.  Happy  the  child  who  is  suffered  to  be  ftlid 
content  to  be  what  God  meant'it  to  be  —  a  chiid'whilS 
childhood  lasts.  Happy  the  parent  who  does  not  force 
artificial  manners,  precocious  feeling,  prematura  re- 
ligion. Our  age  is  one  of  stimulus  and  high  press- 
urfe.''We  live,  as  it  were,'our  lives  Out  fast.  Effect  is 
everything, —  results  produced  at  once;  something  td 
show  and  something  that  may  teK,'  Thfe  folio  of'ptltieELt 
yesra^is' replaced  by-the  pamphlet  that  stirs  men's  cu^ 
osity  to-day,   and    to-morrow   is    forgotten.      "  Plain 
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yfi&i.its  fever  and  its  ft^^itementafiapd  jt8;t3omia9p!!*f 
swnd  with  mmd,  has  spread  .over  the  poiiotiy ;  and 
^W^e  is  no  country — scarcely  home.  To  men- who 
tfavepge  England  in  a  few  hours,  and  spend  only  a.por- 
tignipf  the  year  in  one  place,  Home  is  becoming  a 
vocable  of  past  ages. 

r.  The  result  is,  that  heartand  brain,  which  were  given 
■tp;laBt  for  seventy  years,  wear  out  before  their  time. 
We'  have  our  exhausted  men  of  twenty-five,  and  our 
9ld  Mon\  of  forty.  Heart  and  brain  give  way^ — rthe 
i^&j^  M^dens  and  the  brain  grows  soft. 

■Brethren  1  the  Son  of  God  lived  till  thirty  in  tui  ob- 
icmr©!  village  of  Judea  unknown,  then  came  forth  a 
matfired  and  perfect  Man,  —  with  mind,  and  heart,  aad 
frame,4n  perfect  balance  of  humanity.  It  is  a  Divine 
j^?pii!  I  would  I  Gould  say  as  strongly  as  I  feel 
^aapl|y.-  Our  stunulating  artificial  culture  destroy^ 
4epjih-,  Op"  competition,  our  nights  turned  into  days 
^ys  plaasure,  leave  no  time  for  earnestness,  -'We 
are  superficial  men.  Character  in  the  world  wants 
^^,,  J^gland  has  gained  much;  she  has  lost,  fdso, 
BiHeb.  ■  ;The  world  wants  what  has  passed  away ;  and 
W;hicfe>  ,«ntil  we  secure,  we  shall  remain  the  clever 
^lallowim^n,  "we  are, — ^a  childhood  and  a  youth, spent 
in,  shade  —  a  Home, 

JJowi,-this  growth  took  place  in  three  particulars* 

,j 5.,,^ 'spiritual  strength,     "The  child  waxed  stroi^ 

tr^jntpal  strength  consists,  of  two  things -— p^wer 
of,^ili„.fttid  power  1  of  Self-restraint.     It  requires  two 
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'Bl!i^9j"tiierefore,  ■for  its  esiatehce-^ strong  -feelings, 
And  stPOMg  command  oY«rthtoi.- 

.^■■NoW,-it-is  here  we  make  a  great  mistake;  we ■mis- 
take'strong  feelings  for  strong  character.  A  man  who 
beais'  all  before  him,  —  before  whose  frown  domestics 
tremble,  and  whose  bursts  of  fury  make  the  children 
of  the  house  quake, — because  he  has  his  will  obeyed, 
afld  ■  his  own  way  in  all  things,  we  call  him  a  strong 
Man.  The  truth  is,  that  is  the  weak  ma'D :  it  is  his' pas 
Bions  that  are  strong;  he,  mastered  by  thenijis^we^ 
^ou-must  measure  the  strength  of  a  man  by  the  power 
t)tf  the  feelings  which  he  subdues,  not  by  the  power 
cif  ithose  which  sabdue  him.  ■ 

Stiid  hence  composure  is  very  often  the  highe'st 
result  of  strength.  Did  we  never  see  a  man  receive 
&"-flagrant  insult,'and  only  groW  a  little  pale,  and  IJien 
Teply  quietly?  That  was  a  man  spiritually  Htroiig, 
Or,  -did  we  never  see  a  man,  in  anguish,  stand  as  if 
cSPveWi  out  of  solid  rock  mastering  himself?  or,  one 
'b^aTinga  hopeless  daily  trial,  remain  silent,  and  never 
tell  the  world '  what  it  was  that  cankered  his  home- 
'jteMje  ?■  That  is  strength.  He  who,  with  strong  pas- 
sions, remains  chaste, — he  who,  keenly  sensitive;  wJth 
'manly  pdwer  of  indignation  in  him,  can  'be  provoked, 
•an'd-yet  refrain  himself,  and  forgive, — these  axe  stron^g 
frften,  spiritual  heroes. 

-■  Tbe  ■chiM"  i&aiced  strong, -^spiritual  strength'  is 
r&atihod  by  successive  steps.  Fresh  strength  is  got 
-tey'flvety  mastery  'of  self  It  is  the  belief  of  Hhe^  sav- 
lige/that-^the  spirit  of  every  enemy  he  slays  ■  etitei-3 
tefie  hiito  Bind  beoomes  'added  to  his  town,  aedunmhitiiiig 
alWfe-ribr'a  strength 'for 'the  day^of  battle  f '  therefore  -he 
'Alftys  idl  he  can.     It  ia  tme  in  the  spiritual  watfere. 
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Every-  sin  yoii  slay,  the  spirit  'of  that  aiii  passes  into: 
you  transformed  into  strength;  every  passion^  not 
merely  kept  in  abeyance  by  asceticism,  but  subdued 
by"  a  higher  impulse,  k  so  much  character  strengthr 
ened'.  The  strength  of  the  passion  not  expended  ia 
yo'Tirs  still.  Understand,  then,  you  are  not  a  man.  of 
spiritual  power  because  your  impulses  are  irresistible. 
They  s'Y33p  over  your  soul  like  a  tornado  —  lay- all 
flat  betore  them  —  whereupon  yon  feel  a  secret  pride 
of  strength.  Last  week  men  saw  a  vessel  on-  this 
coast  borne  headlong  on  the  breakers,  and  dashing 
itself  with  terrific  force  against  the  shore.  It  em- 
bedded itself,  a  miserable  wreck,  deep  in  sand  and  shin- 
gle. Was  that  brig,  in  her  convulsive  throes,  strong? 
or,  was  it  powerless  and  helpless? 

No,  my  brethren:  God's  spirit  in  the  soul,  —  an 
iiiward  power  of  doing  the  thing  we  will  and  ought, — 
that  is  strength,  nothing  else.  All  other  force  in  us 
ia  only  our  weakness,  —  the  violence  of  driving  Pa^ 
sion.  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who 
strengtheneth  me,"  —  that  is  Christian  strength.  "I 
o'iSfinot  do  the  things  I  wonid,"  —  that  is  the  weakness 
o"f  an  nnredeemed  slave. 

1  instance  one  single  evidence  of  strength  intho 
early  years  of  Jesua ;  I  find  it  in  that  calm,  long  wait- 
ing of  thirty  years  before  He  began  His  Work,  And 
yet  all  the  evils  He  was  to  redress  were  there,  provok- 
ing icdignation,  crying  for  interference,  —  the  hollow 
ness  of  social  life,  the  inisinterpretations  of.  Scripturs, 
th^  forms  of  worship  and  phraseology  which  r  had  .hid- 
den inoral  trnthjthe  injustice,  the  priestcraft,  the!  oow 
s(fdice,-the  hypocrisies:  He  had  loiig  seen  thedi-,all;  ,i 

All  tiibse  years'  His  soul: burned  within -him  within 
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Divine  geal  and  heavenly  indignation.  A  mere  man  \ 
— ^^ a  weak,  ^motional  man,  of  spasmodic  feeling,; — a- 
hot'enthuaiasti  — would  have  spoken  out  at  once,  and 
at  once  been  crushed.  The  Everlasting  Word  incar- 
nate'bided  His  own  time:  "Mine  hour  is  not  yet 
come,"  —  matured  Hia  energies,  condensed  them  by 
repressionj  and  then  went  forth  to  speak,  and  do,  and 
eifffer.  "His  hour  was  come.  This  is  strength:  the 
power  of  a  Divine  Siience ;  the  strong  will,  to  keep 
ibree  tiU  it  is  wanted  j  the  power  .to  wait  God's  time. 
"  He  that  believeth,"  said  the  wise  prophet,  "  shall  not 
make  haste." 

H;  Growth  in  wisdom, — "filled  with  wisdom." 
Let  us  distinguish  wisdom  from  two  thin^.  Prom 
information  first.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  well  informed ; 
it-  is  another  to  be  wise.  Many  books  read,  innumer- 
aole  feots  hived  up  in  a  capacious  memory,  this  does 
not  bonstitute  wisdom.  Books  give  it  not;  sometimes 
the  bitterest  experience  gives  it  not.  Many  a  heart- 
break may  have  come  as  the  result  of  life-errors  and 
life^ni'etakea,  and  yet  men  may  be  no .  wiser  than  be- 
fore. Before  the  same  temptations  they  fall  again  in 
the'  self-same  way  they  fell  before.  Where  they  erred 
inyoutlt  they  err  stUl  in  age — a  mournful  truth! 
"Ever  learning,"  said  St.  Paul,  "and  never  ablti  to 
oSme'to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth," 

Distinguish  wisdom  again  from  talent.  Brilliancy  of 
powers  is  not  the  wisdom  for  which  Solomon  prayed. 
Wisdom  is  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  intellect ;  the 
harvest  of  moral  thoughtfuJness,  patiently  reaped  in 
through- years,  ■  Two  things  are  required  —  Earnest 
BteSB 'Mid  Love.   '.First,  that  rare  thing,  Eamestnes^— r 
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tbei  earnestness  which  loofcs  on  JJfe  practically.  @.9tue, 
of -the  wisest  of  the,  race  have  been  men  who  have 
BOMcely  stirred  beyond  home,  read  little,  felt  aud 
tiionght  much.  f'Give  me,"  said  Solomon,  "a, wise 
and  understanding  heart."  A  heart  which  ponders 
ttpon  life,  trying  to  understand  its  mystery,  not,, in 
fflirder  to  talk  about  it  like  an  orator,  nor  in  order,  to 
theorize  about  it  like  a  philosopher^  but  in  order  to 
know  hoTT  to  live  and  how  to  die. 

And,  besides  this,  love  is  required  for  wisdom, — 
the  hwe  which  opens  the  heart  and  makes  it  generous, 
and  reveals  secrets  deeper  than  prudence  or  political 
economy  teaches,  —  for  example,  "  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."  Prudence  did  not  calculate 
iltat ;  love  revealed  it.  No  man  can  be  wise  without 
love.  Prudent — cunning:  yes,  but  not  wise.  Who- 
eiv;«a*  has  closed  his  heart  to  love  has  got  wisdom,  at 
one  entrance  quite  shut  out.  A  large,  genial,  loving 
hftart,-n- with  i  that  we  have  known  a  ploughman  wise ; 
without  it,  we  know  a  hundred  men  of  statesmen-like 
fcagaeity  fools  —  profound,  but  not  wise.  There  was  a 
ffian:who  pulled  down  his  barns  and  built  greater,,— ^a 
moat  sagacious  man,  getting  on  in  life,  acquiring 
iiniassingj  and  all  for  self.  The  men  of  that  gener-it 
tioD  ;called  him,  no  doubt,  wise :  God  said,  "  Thpa 
fool." 

Speaking  humanly,  the  steps  by  which  the  wisdom 
of  Jesus  was  acquired  were  two. 

.i!-l.,The  habit  of  inquiry.  2.  The  collision  of  i^n^ 
with  lOther. minds..  Both  these  we  find  in  thie  ftuse- 
dbt^.:  His  parents  found  Him  with  the  doctors  ia-the 
-B^iple,  both  hearing  and  asking  them  qqe8:tions, 
Eor^the  mind,  of  man' left  to  :itself*  is  unproduetive^ 
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mti&e  in  the  wild  woods,  he  becomes  a.  savage.  -  .Tfi>keD 
aWsSy  fiffom  school,  early,  and-  eeiit  to  the .  plough,  tbe 
country  boy  loses,  by  degrees,  that  which  distinguishes 
him  [from 'the  cattie  that  he  drives,  and  Over  hia  very 
feEeturee  and  looks  the  -  low  animal  espression.  creeps. 
Mind  is  necessary  for  mind.  The  Mediatorial  sys- 
tem extends  through  ail  Ood's  dealings  with  -Ufe 
Thehigher  man  is  the  mediator  between  God  and.  the 
lower  man ;  only  through  man  can  man  receive  deyafc 
opment. 

For  these  reasons,  we  call  this  ^vent  at  Jerasalem 
a  crisis  or  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Him  who 
was  ta'uly  Man. 

He  ■  had  come  from  Nazareth's  quiet  valley  and 
green  "slopes  on  the  hill-side,  where  hiil  and  valley^ 
aad  cloud  and  wind,  and  day  and  night,  had  nourisbed 
hiS'ichiid's  heart,  —  from  communion  with  minds  ,ppo- 
"perbially  low,  for  the  adage  was',  "  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth?"  —  to  the  capital  of  ; Hia 
country,  to  converse  with  the  highest  and  most  cult*- 
vftted  intellects.  He  had  many  a  question  to  ask,  tmA 
mftnya  difficulty  to  solve.  As,  for  instance,  such  as 
tiiia :  How  could  the  religion  accredited  in  Jeraaa^&ia 
•^a  religion  of  long  prayers  and  church  servioesy  and 
p^laoteries,  and  rigorous  sabbaths  —  be  reconciled 
with  the  stern,  manly  righteousness  of  which  He  had 
read  in  the  old  prophets ;  a  righteousness)  not'  of 
Iitany*maker8,  but  of  men  with  swords  in  their  fcands 
tUid  .Zeal  in  their  hearts,  setting  up  God's  kingdom 
apoB  earth? — a  kingdom  of  Truth,  and  Justice,-aDd 
EleaMties,  —  were  the^  bringing  in  that  kingdom:? i-* 
Aio^Uf  not,  who  should?  :  Such  questions-  had  .to  she 
6dt)i«fid   aslced,.  and-  pondered. on..    Thenceforiih'.wij 
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Bay,' therefore,  in  iill  reverence,  dated  the  jntellectaal 
life  of  Jesus.  From  that  time  "  Jesus  increased' in 
wiadomi" 

Hot  that  they,  the  doctors  of  the  Temple,  contrib- 
ute much.  Those  ecclesiastical  pedants  had  not 
much  to  tell  Him  that  was  worth  the  telling.  They 
w«re  thinking  ahout  theology,  —  He  abiJut  Religion. 
They  about  rubrics  and  church  services,  —  He, about 
God  His  Father,  and  His  Will.  And  yet  He  gained 
more  from  them  than  they  fi'om  Him.  Have  .we. never 
observed  that  the  'deepest  revelations  of  ourselves  are 
olfenJ-made  to  us 'by  trifling  remarks  met  with  here 
and  there  in  cocvereation  and  books,  —  sparks  which 
set  a  whole  train  of  thoughts  on  fire  ?  Nay^  that  a 
felse  view  given  by  an  inferior  mind  has  led  us  to  a 
true  One;  and  that  conversations  from  which  we  had 
expected  much  light,  turning  out  unsatisfactoEilyJ  have 
thrown  us  upon  ourselves  and  God,  and  so, become 
almost  the  birth-times  of  the  soul  7  The  truth  ie,  itvis 
not  the  amount  which' is  poured  in  that  gives  wisdom, 
Jbnt.tije  amount  of  creative  mind  and  heart  working 
on  and  stirred  by  what  is  so  poured  in.  That  convert 
eation  with  miserable  priests  and  formahsts  called. into 
activity  the  One  Creative  Mind  which  was  to  fertilize 
the  whole  spiritual  life  of  man  to  the  end  of  time.; 
and  Jesus  grew  in  wisdom  by  a  conversation  with 
pedants  of  the  law. 

h.Wihat  Jerusalem  was  to  Him,  a  town  life  is  to  iiU9> 
Enowledge  develops  itself  in  the  heated  atmosphere 
ofitown-life.  Where  men  meet,  and  thought  clash;^ 
witli  thought,  —  where  workmen  sit  round  -i  board  a4 
work, -t- intellectual  irritability  must  be , stirred,- imoir© 
than  where  men  live  and  work  alone.     The  march  of 
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,j6i)td;-  as.  they  call  it,rQuat  go  on.  "Whatever  evils 
there  maybe  in  our  exeitedj  feverish  modem  lite,  it 
19  quite  certain  that  we  know  through  it  more 'thaD 
.our^fo-refathers  knew.  The  workman  knows  more  of 
foreign  politics  than  moat  statesmen  knew  two  ceritu- 
ries  ago.  The  child  is  versed  in  theological  questions, 
which  only  occupied  master  minds  once.  But. the 
question  is,  whether,  like  the  Divine  Child  in  the  Tem. 
pie,  we  are  turning  knowledge  into  wisdom;  and 
whether,  understanding  more  of  the  mysteries  of  life, 
we  are  feeling  more  of  its  sacred  law ;  and  whether, 
having  left  behind  the  priests,  and  the  scribes,  and  the 
.doctors,  and  the  fathers,  we  are  about  our  Father's 
.DBsinees,  and  becoming  wise  to  God. 

in.  Growth  in  grace, — "the    grace  of   God  was 
npoh  Him."     And  this  in  three  points : 
1'.-  The  exchange  of  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly  home. 

2.  Of  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly  parent. 

3.  The  reconciliation  to  domestic  duties. 

First  step:  Exchange  of  an  earthly  for' a  heavenly 
hoinoi 

•Jesus  was  in  the  Temple  for  the  first  time.  Thit 
which  was  dull  routine  to  others,  through  deadhabit, 
was-'  full  of  vivid  impression,  fresh  life,  and  God, 
ts-^Him.'  "My"  Father's  business''  —  "My  Father's 
house,"  How  different  the  meaning  of  these  expre* 
.BTOnsDow  from  wha,t  it  had  been  before!  Before,  all 
was  limited  to  the  cottage  of  the  carpenter;  now-,*it 
extended  to  the  temple.  He  had  felt  the  sanctities 
of-  a  new  home.  In  'ailer-life  the  phrase  which  He 
bid'  learned  by  earthly  experience  obtained  a  Divine 
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flignificance.     "In  my  ■Fabhtsr'a  house  areiAoaymSn- 

flr.  Our  first  life  is  Spontwieous  aad  instinctive.  0m 
second  life  is  reflective.  Tiiere  is  a  moment  when 'the 
•life  Bpontaneotts  passes  into  the  Hie  reflective.  We 
liVa  at  first  by  instinct ;  then  we  ieok  in,  feel  ftir- 
leeivea,  —  ask  what  we  are,  and  whence  we  (^me,'aiid 
■whither  we  are  bound.  In  an  awful  new  world  of 
(mystery,  and  destinies,  and  duties,  we  feel  God,  and 
■know  that  our  true  home  is  our  Father's  house,  which 
.has'  many  mansions. 

aiJOTiose-are.  fearful,  solitary  moments,  in  wbioh  the 
fieartlaioweth  its  'Own  bitterness,  and  a  Rtranger  inter- 
meddleth  not  with  its  joys.  Father — mother  —  can- 
not share  these ;  and  to  share  is  to  intrude.  The  soul 
'fipst  taMts  God  sdone.  So  with  Jacob  when  be  saw 
the  dream-ladder;  so  with  Samuel  when  the  Voice 
esfied  him ;  so  with  Christ.  So,  with  every  son  of  man, 
God  visits  the  soul  in  secrecy,  in  silence,  and  in  Soli- 
tariness, And  the  danger  and  duty  of  a  teacher  is 
iAsro^old.  1st,  to  avoid  hastening  that  feeling —  hurry- 
ing that  crisis-moment,  which  some  call  conversion, 
^SdJ'to  avoid  crushing  it.  I  have  said  that  first  reli^on 
JS"^  Ikfndi'Of  instinct;,  and  if  a  child  does  not.  exhibit 
fttrOSig  ii^gious  sensibilities, -^ -if  he.  seem  "heedless, 
-rimtotiched  by  awe  or  serions  thought," —  still  it  is  wiser 
■B-ot 'to. interfere.  He  may  be  still  at  home  with  God; 
,he  maybe  worshipping  at  home;  as  has  bee^  said, 
with  not  leas  truth  than  beaaty,  he  may  be 

"  Lying  in  AWihftin'S  bosom  ft!l  the  year, 
Andwdrsmp  -f-  at  tile  ^Temple's  .inner  ahnne," 
'Gbd^feeing  with  him  .when'he  knew  it  not.     Very  itiy* 
terions,  and  beautiful,  and   wonderful,  is  God's  com' 
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'lirifaring-with  the  imconacious  soul  before  reflecfisn 
coines.  The  second  caution  is  not  to  queiie-h  .ttie 
feeKng.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  chid  the  Child  fon  His 
abaedce:  "Why  hast  thou  dealt  so  with  us?"  They 
2oiild  not  undersfaind  His  altered  ways,  His  neglect  of 
apparent  duties,  His  indifference  to  usual  pursuits. 
They  mourned  over  the  change.  And  this  reminds/us 
of  the  way  in  which  Affection's  voice  itself  ministers 
to  ruin.  When  God  comes  to  the  heart,  and  His  pres- 
ence is  shown  by  thoughtfnlness,  and  serioBsneaa,  and 
distaste  to  common  business,  and  loneliness,  and  soli- 
tary miisings,  and  a  certain  tone  of  melancholy, 
Straightway  we  set  ourselves  to  expostulate,  to  rebuke, 
to  cheer,  to  prescribe  amusement  and  gayeties,  as  the 
cure  for  seriousness  which  seems  out  of  place.  ■  Some 
of  us  have  seen  that  tried;  and,  more  fearful -.irtjll, 
sefeU  it  succeed.  And  we  have  seen  the  spirit  of  friirol- 
ity  and  thoughtlessness,  which  had  been  banished,  for 
a  time,  come  back  again,  with  seven  spirits  of  evil 
moi'e  mighty  than  himself,  and  the  laat  state  of  that 
person  worse  than  the  first.  And  we  have  watohed 
Hie  still  small  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  silenced.  And 
■we  have  seen  the  spirit  of  the  world  get  its  victim 
back  again,  and  incipient  Goodness  dried  up  .like  morn- 
ing dew  upon  his  heart.  And  they  that  loved  him  did 
it^ — his  parents,  his  teachers.-  They  quenched j; the 
•moking  flax,  and  turned  out  the  lamp  of  God  .lighted 
in.  the  soul. 

The  last  step  was  reconciliation  to  domestic  ctiltieB. 
He  went  down  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto 
them.  The  first  step  io  spirituality  is  to  get  a  diataste 
^or  bommoa. duties.  There.is  a.time  when  cmeld^ 
pflremouies,  services,  are  distasteful;  when Uie  eoaS^ 
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tioital  arrangements  of  society  are  intolerable,- burdens; 
and  when,  aspiring  with  a  sense  of  vague  longing 
after  a  goodness  which  shall  be  immeasurable,  a  duty 
which  shall  transcend  mere  law,  a  something  which  we 
cannot  put  in  words,  all  restraints  of  rule  and  habit 
gall  tiie  spirit.  But  the  last  and  highest  step  in  epiiifc- 
uality  is  made  in  feeling  these  common  duties  again 
divine  and  holy.  This  is  the  true  liberty  of  Christ, 
when  a  free  man  binds  himself  in  love  to  duty.  Not 
in'  shrinking  from  our  distasteful  occupations,  but  in 
■fulfilling  them,  do  we  realize  our  high  origin.  And 
-this  ie  the  blessed  second  childhood  of  Christian /life. 
■All  the  several  stages  towards  it  seem  to  be  shadowed 
■forth  with  accurate  truthfulness  iu  the  narrative  of  the 
'Messiah's  infancy.  First,  the  quiet,  unpretending,, un*- 
conscious  obedience  and  innocence  of  home.  Then, 
the^  crisis  of  inquiry ;  new,  strange  thoughts,  entrance 
upon  a  new  world,  hopeless  seeking  of  truth  from 
those  who  cannot  teach  it,  hearing  many  teachers,  and 
questioning  ail ;  thence  bewilderment  and  bitterness, 
loss  of  relish  for  former  duties ;  and  small  consolation 
tea  man  in  knowing  that  he  is  further  off  from  heaven 
than  when  he  was  a  boy.  And  then,  lastly,  the  true 
reconciliation  and  atonement  of  our  souls  to  God  —  ft 
second  ispring-tide  of  life,  a  second  Faith  deeper  than 
that. of  childhood,  not  inatihctive,  but  conscious  tiust. 
childlike  love  come  back  again,  childlike  wonder, 
childlike  impHcitness  of  obedience,  only  deeper  than 
childhood  ever  knew.  When  life  has  got  a  new  mean- 
ing; when  "  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  thingo 
nre "become  new;"  yfhen  earth  has  become  irradiate 
Mfith  the  feeling  of  our  Father's  business  and  our 
Pathor'i^  Home. 
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53.] 

CHRIST'S    E8TIMATE 

OF    SIN 

(.  —  "The  Bon  of  Man  ia  come 

to  seek  and  tc 

wMoh  was  lost." 

These  words  occur  in  the  history  which  tells  of  the 
recovery  of  Zaocheus  from  a  life  of  worldliness  to  the 
life  of  G-od.  Zaccheus  was  a  publican ;  and  the  pub- 
licans were  outcasts  among  the  Jews,  because,  having 
accepted  tho  office,  under  the  Eoman  government,  of 
collecting  the  taxes  imposed  by  Rome  upon  their 
brethren,  they  were  regarded  as  traitors  to  the  cause 
of  Israel.  Eecltoned  a  degraded  class,  they  became 
degraded.  It  is  hard  for  any  man  to  live  above  the 
moral  standard  acknowledged  by  his  own  class ;  and 
the  moral  standard  of  the  publican  was  as  low  as  poa- 
Bible,  The  first  step  downwards  is  to  sink  in  the  esti- 
mation of  others,  —  the  next,  and  fatal  step,  is  to  sink 
in  a  man's  own  estimation.  The  value  of  character  is, 
that  it  pledges  men  to  be  what  they  are  taken  for.  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  have  no  character  to  support  — 
nothing  to  fall  bade  upon,  nothing  to  keep  a  man  up" 
to  himself.     Now,  the  publicans  had  no  character. 

Into  the  house  of  one  of  these  outcasts  the  Son  of' 
Man  had  entered.     It  was  quite  certain  that  such  an 
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act  would  be  commented  upon  severely  by  people  who 
called  themselves  religioua;  it  would  seem  to  them 
, scandalous,  an  outrage  upon  decency,  a  defiance  to 
every  rule  of  respectability  and  decorum.  No  piotia 
Israelite  would  be  seen  holding  equal  intercourse  with 
a  publican.  In  anticipation  of  such  remarks,  before 
there  was  time,  perhapa,  to  make  them,  Jesua  spoke 
these  words :  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

They  exhibit  the  peculiar  aspect  in  which  the  Re- 
deemer contemplated  ein. 

'  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  sin :  One  is  the 
severe  view.  It  makes  no  allowance  for  frailty ;  it  will 
not  hear  of  temptation,  nor  distinguish  between  cir- 
cumstances. Men  who  judge  in  this  way  shut  their 
eyes  to  all  but  two  objects,  —  a  plain  law,  and  a  trans- 
gression of  that  law.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said : 
let  the  law  take  its  course.  Now,  if  this  be  the  right 
view  of  sin,  there  is  abundance  of  room  left  for  admir- 
ing what  is  good,  and  honorable,  and  upright ;  there  is 
positively  no  room  provided  for  restoration.  Happy 
if  you  have  done  well;  but  if  ill,  then  nothing  is 
before  you  but  judgment  and  fiery  indignation. 

The  other  view  is  one  of  laxity  and  fiilse  liberalism. 
When  such  men  speak,  prepare  yourself  to  hear 
liberal  judgments  and  lenient  oiles ;  a  great  deal  about 
human  weakness,  error  in  judgment,  mistakes,  an  unfo' 
tunate  constitution,  on  which  the  chief  blame  of  sin  15 
to  rest  —  a  good  heart.  All  well,  if  we  wanted,  in  tiiiet 
mysterious  struggle  of  a  life,  only  consolation.  '  But 
we  want  far  beyond  comfort,  —  Goodness  ;  and  to  be 
merely  made  easy  when  we  have  done  wrong  will  not 
iielp  ua  to  thai  I 
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L'fiistinot  from  both  of  these  was  Christ's  view  of 
guilt.  His  standard  of  Right  was  high,  —  higher  than 
sTier  man  had  placed  it  before.  Not  moral  excellence, 
but  heavenly ,(  He  deroanded.  "  Except  your  rights 
eousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousneea  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  Read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It 
tells  of  a  purity  as  of  snow  resting  on  an  Alpine  pin- 
nacle, white  in  the  blue  holiness  of  heaven ;  and  yet, 
also,  He,  the  All-pure,  had  tenderness  for  what  was 
not  pure.  He  who  stood  in  Divine  uprightness  that 
never  faltered  felt  compassion  for  the  ruined,  and 
infinite  gentleness  for  human  faU.  Broken,  disap? 
pointed,  doubting  hearts,  in  dismay  and  bewilderment, 
never  looked  in  vain  to  Him.  Very  strange,  if  w6 
stop  to  think  of  it,  instead  of  repeating  it,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  For  generally  human  goodness  repels  from 
it  evil  men ;  they  shun  the  society  and  presence  of 
men  reputed  good,  as  owla  fly  from  light.  But  here 
was  purity  attracting  evil ;  that  was  the  wonder.  Har- 
lots and  wretches  steeped  in  infamy  gathered  round 
Him.  No  wonder  the  purblind  Pharisees  thought 
there  must  be  something  in  Him  like  such  sinners 
which  drew  them  so.  ■  Like  draws  to  like.  If  He 
chose  their  society  befdre  that  of  the  Pharisees,  was 
it  not  because  of  some  congeniality  in  Evil  ?  But  they 
did  crowd  Hia  steps,  and  that  because  they  saw  a 
hope  opened  out  in  a  hopeless  world  for  fallen  spirits 
ind  broken  hearts, — ay,  and  seared  hearts.  The  Son 
of  Man  was  forever  standing  among  the  lost ;  and  His 
ever-predominant  feelings  were  sadness  for  the  evil  in 
human  nature,  hope  for  the  Divine  good  in  it,  and  th© 
Divine  image  never  worn  out  wholly. 
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1  perceive  in  this  description  three  peculiarities, 
dietingaishing  Christ  irom  ordinary  men. 

I.  A  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  Eedeem 
er's  moral  nature. 
IT.  A  peculiarity  in  the  objects  of  His  sohcitudo. 
II .',  A  pecuharity  in  His  way  of  treating  guilt. 

I.  In  His  moral  constitution.  Manifested  in  that 
peculiar  title  which  He  assumed  —  The  Son  of  Man. 

Let  us  see  what  that  implies. 

1,  It  implies  fairJy  His  Divine  origin;  for  it  is  an 
■emphatic  expression,  and,  as  we  may  so  say,  an  unnatu- 
ral one.  Imagine  an  apostle  —  St.  Paul  or  St.  John  — 
insisting  upon  it  perpetually  that  he  himself  was 
human.  It  would  almost  provoke  a  smile  to  hear 
either  of  them  averring  and  affirming,  I  am  the  Son  of 
Man  ;  it  would  be  unnatural,  the  affectation  of  conde- 
sceiision  would  be  intolerable.  Therefore,  when ,  we 
■hear  these  words  from  Christ,  we  are  compelled  to 
think  of  them  as  contrasted  with  a  higher  Nature. 
None  could,  without  presumption,  remind  men  that  He 
was  their  Brother,  and  a  Son  of  Man,  except  One,  who 
Wf^  also  something  higher,  even  the  Son  of  God. 

2  It  implies  the  catholicity,  of  His  Brotherhood. 
Nothing,  in  the  judgment  of  historians,  stands  out  so 

sharply  distinct  as  race,  —  national  character;  noth- 
ing is  more  ineffaceable.  The  Hebrew  was  marked 
from  all  mankind.  The  Roman  was  perfectly  distinct 
fronL  the  Grecian  character;  as  markedly  different  as 
the  rough  English  truthfulness  is  from  Celtic  brilliancy 
of  talent.  Now,  these  peculiar  nationalities  are  sel- 
dom combined.  You  rarely  find  the  stern  old  Jewish 
Benae  of -holiness  going  together  with  the   Athepiap 
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eensitiveness  of  what  is  beautiful.  Not  often  do  yon 
find  together  severe  truth  and  refined  tenderness, 
brilliancy  seema  opposed  to  perseverance.  Exquisite- 
.-eas  of  Taste  commonly  goes  along  with  a  certain 
I'mount  of  untruthfulneBS.  By  Humanity,  as  a  whole, 
wt  mean  the  aggregate  of  all  these  separate  excel- 
lerces.  OnJy  in  two  places  are  they  all  found  together, 
— -ia  the  univeraal  human  race  aud  in  Jesus  Christ. 
He  having,  as  it  were,  a  whole  humanity  in  Himself, 
combines  them  all. 

Now,  this  is  the  universality  of  the  Nature  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  was  in  Him  no  national  peculiarity  or 
individuiil  idiosyncrasy.  He  was  not  the  Son  of  the 
Jew,  nor  tbe  Son  of  the  Carpenter,  poi'  the  offspring 
of  the  modes  of  living  and  thinking  c*  that  particu- 
lar century.  He  was  the  Son  of  Man.  Once  in  the 
world's  history  was  born  a  Man.  Once  :vi  the  roll  of 
ages,  out  of  innumerable  failures,  from  the  stock 
of  human  nature  one  Bud  developed  itself  into  a 
faultless  Flower.  One  perfect  specimen  of  hiimanity 
has  God  exhibited  on  earth. 

The  best  and  most  catholic  of  Englishmen  has  hi*- 
prejudices.  All  the  world  over,  our  greatest  write"- 
would  be  recognized  aa  having  the  English  cast  oJ 
thought.  The  pattern  Jew  would  seem  Jewish  every  . 
where  but  in  Judea.  Take  Abraham,  St.  John,  S* 
Paul,  place  them  where  you  will, —in  China  or  in  Peru 
— they  are  Hebrews  ;  they  could  not  comqiand  all  sym 
patbies ;  their  life  could  not  be  imitable  except  in  part 
They  are  foreigners  in  every  land,  and  out  of  place  in 
everj  century,  but  their  own.  But  Christ  is  the  king 
of  men,  and  "  draws  all  men,"  because  all  character  ia 
\n  Him,  separate  from  nationalities  and. limitations.  Aa 
20» 
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if  the  life-blood  of  every  nation  were  in  His  veina, 
and  that  which  is  best  and  truest  in  every  man,  and 
that  which  is  tenderest  and  gentlest. and  purest  in 
every  woman,  in  His  character.  He  is  emphatically 
the  Son  of  Man. 

Out  of  this  arose  two  powers  of  His  sacred  human- 
ity,—  the  universality  of  Hia  sympathies,  and  their 
intense  particular  person  ah  ty. 

The  universality  of  His  sympathies:  for,  compare 
Him  with  any  one  of  the  sacred  characters  of  Scrip- 
ture. You  know  how  intensely  national  they  were, 
priests,  prophets,  and  apostles,  in  their  sympathies: 
For  example,  the  apostles  "  marvelled  that  He  spaliie 
with  a  woman  of  Samaria;" — just  before  His  resur- 
rection, their  largest  charity  had  not  reached  beyond 
"this,— ^"  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  king- 
dom unto  Israel  ?  "  Or,  to  come  down  to  modern  times, 
<rhen  His  spirit  has  been  moulding  men's  ways  of 
thought  for  many  ages ;  —  now,  when  we  talk  of  our 
philanthropy  and  catholic  liberality,  here  in  Christian 
England,  we  have  scarcely  any  fellow-feeling,  true  and 
genuine,  with  other  nations,  other  churches,  other 
parties,  than  our  own  ;  we  care  nothing  for  Italian  or 
Hungarian  struggles ;  we  think  of  Romanists  as  the 
Jew  thought  of  Gentiles  ;  we  speak  of  German  Prot- 
eBtaots  in  the  same  proud,  wicked,  self-sufficient  way 
in  which  the  Jew  spoke  of  Samaritans. 

Unless  we.  bring  such  matters  home,  and  away  from 
vagUe  generalities,  and  consider  what  we  and  all  men 
are,  or  rather  are  not,  we  cannot  comprehend  with 
due  wonder  the  mighty  sympathies  of  the  heart  of 
Christ.  None  pf  the  miserable  antipathies  that  fence 
us  fi'om  all  the.  world  bonnded  the  outgoings  of  that 
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Lovo,  broad,  and  deep,  and  wide  aa  the  heart  of  God. 
Wherever  the  mysterious  pulse  of  human  Hfe-WEa 
boating,  wherever  aught,  human  was  in  struggle,  there 
to  Him  was  a  thing  not  common  or  unclean,  but 
cleansed  by  God  and  sacred.  Compare  the  daily, 
almost  indispensable  language  of  our  life  with  Hia 
spirit.  "Common  people?"  —  Point  us  out  the  pas- 
eage  where  he  called  any  people,  that  God  His  Father 
made,  common?  "Lower  Orders?"  — Tell  us  when 
and  where  He,  whose  home  was  the  workshop  of  the 
carpenter,  authorized  you  or  me  to  know  any  man 
after  the  flesh  aa  low  or  high?  To  Him  who  called 
Himself  the  Son  of  Man,  the  link  was  manhood.  And 
that  He  could  discern  even  when  it  was  marred.  Even 
in  outcasts  His  eye  could  recognize  the  sanctities  of  a 
nature  human  atill.  Even  in  the  harlot,  "  one  of  Eve's 
family;"  —  a  son  of  Ahraham  even  in  Zaccheua. 

Once  more,  out  of  that  universal,  catholic  Nature 
rose  another  power,  —  the  power  of  intense,  particular, 
personal  affections.  He  was  the  Brother  and  Saviour 
of  the  human  race ;  but  this  because  He  was  the 
Brother  and  Saviour  of  every  separate  man  in  it. 

Now,  it  is  very  easy  to  feel  great  affection  for  a 
country  as  a  whole ;  to  have,  for  instance,  great  sym- 
pathies for  Poland,  or  Ireland,  or  America,  and  yet  not 
care  a  whit  for  any  single  man  in  Poland,  and  to  have 
etrong  antipathies  to  every  single  individual  American- 
Easy  to  be  a  warm  lover  of  England,  and  yet  not  love  one 
living  Englishman,  Easy  to  set  a  great  value  on  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  yet  have  no  particular  care  for  any  one 
sheep  or  Iambi  If  it  were  killed,  another  of  the  same 
epiieies  might  replace  it.  Easy  to  have  fine,  large, 
liberal  views  about  the  working-classes,  or  tiie  emanci- 
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pation  of  the  negroes,  and  yet  pever  have  done  a 
loving  act  to  one.  Easy  to  be  a  great  philanthropist, 
and  yet  have  no  strong  friendships,  no  deep  personal 
attachments. 

For  the  idea  of  an  universal  Manlike  sympathy  was 
not  new  when  Christ  was  born.  The  reality  was  new. 
But  before  this,  in  the  Roman  theatre,  deafening  ap- 
plause was  called  forth  by  this  sentence,  —  "I  ana  a 
man,  —  nothing  that  can  affect  man  is  indifferent  to 
me."  A  fine  sentiment  —  that  was  all.  Every  pretence 
of  realizing  that  sentiment,  except  one,  has  been  a 
feilure.  One,  and  but  one,  has  succeeded  in  loving 
man  —  and  that  by  loving  men.  No  sublime  high- 
sounding  language  in  His  lips  about  educating  the 
masses,  or  elevating  the  people.  The  charlatanry  of 
our  modern  sentiment  had  not  appeared  then;  it  is  but 
the  parody  of  His  Love. 

What  was  His  mode  of  sympathy  with  men  ?  He 
did  not  sit  down  to  philosophize  about  the  progress 
of  the  species,  or  dream  about  a  miUennium.  He 
gathered  round  Him  twelve  men.  He  formed  one 
friendship,  special,  concentrated,  deep.  He  did  not 
give  Himself  out  as  the  Leader  of  the  Publican's 
cause,  or  the  Champion  of  the  Rights  of  the  dangerous 
closes;  but  he  associated  with  Himself  Matthew,  a 
publican  called  from  the  detested  receipt  of  custom : 
he  went  into  the  house  of  Zaccheus,  and  treated  him 
like  a  fellow-creature,  a  brother,  and  a  eon  of  Abra- 
ham. His  catholicity,  or  philanthropy,  was  not  an 
abstraction,  but  an  aggregate  of  personal  attaclimenta. 

n.  Peculiarity  in  the  objects  of  Christ's  solicitude. 
He  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  "lost."    The, 
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W'orld  is  lost,  and  Christ  came  to  save  the  world.     Bot^ 

by  the  lost  in  this  place,  He  does  not  mean  the  world ; 
He  means  a  special  class,  lost  in  a  more  than  common 
sense,  as  sheep  are  lost  which  have  strayed  from  the 
flock,  and  wandered  far  beyond  all  their  fellows  scat- 
tered in  the  wilderness. 

Some  men  are  lost  by  tfie  force  of  their  own  pas- 
sions :  as  Balaam  was  by  love  of  gold  ;  as  Saul  was  by 
Belf-will  ending  in  jealousy,  and  pride  darkened  into 
madness ;  as  Haman  was  by  envy  indulged  and 
brooded  on ;  as  the  harlots  were,  through  feelings 
pure  and  high  at  first,  inverted  and  perverted;  as 
Judaa  was  by  secret  dishonesty,  undetected  in  its  first 
beginnings  —  the  worst  misfortune  that  can  befall  a 
tendency  to  a  false  life.  And  others  are  lost  by  tiie 
entanglement  of  outward  circumstances,  which  make 
escape,  humanly  speaking,  impossible.  Such  were  the 
publicans,  —  men  forced,  like  executioners,  into  degrar 
dation.  An  honest  publican,  or  a  holy  executioner, 
would  be  miracles  to  marvel  at.  And  some  are  lost  by 
the  laws  of  society,  which,  defending  society,  have  no 
mercy  for  its  outcasts,  and  forbid  their  return  —  Mien 
once  forever. 

Society  has  power  to  bind  on  earth ;  and  what  it 
binds  is  bound  upon  the  soul  indeed. 

For  a  man  or  woman  who  has  lost  self-regpect  is  lost 
indeed. 

And,  0  I  the  untold  world  of  agony  contained  in. 
that  expression  —  "a  lost  soull" — agony  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  nobleness  of  Original  powers.  For 
it  is  a  strange  and  mournful  truth,  that  the  qualities 
Trfjich  calculate  to  shine  are  exactly  those  which  min- 
ister to  the  worst  ruin.     God's  highest  gifts, —  talent. 
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beauty,  feeling,  imagiDation,  power,  —  they  carry  with 
them  the  possibility  of  the  highest  heaven  and  the 
lowest  hell.  Be  sure  that  it  is  by  that  which  is  highest 
in  you  that  you  may  be  lost.  It  is  the  awful  warning, 
and  not  the  excuse  of  evil,  that  the  light  which  leads 
astray  is  light  from  heaven.  The  shallow  fishing-boat 
glides  safely  over  the  re'efs  where  the  noble  bark 
strands :  it  is  the  very  might  and  majesty  of  her  careei 
that  bnry  the  sharp  rock  doeper  in  her  bosom.  There 
are  thousands  who  are  not  lost  (like  the  respectable 
Pharisees),  because  they  had  no  impetuous  impulses 
—  no  passion  —  no  strong  enthusiasm,  by  the  perver- 
sion of  which  they  could  be  lost. 

Now,  this  will  explain  to  us  what  there  was  in  these 
lost  ones  which  left  a  hope  for  their  salvation,  and 
which  Jesus  saw  in  them  to  seek  and  save.  Outwardly 
men  saw  a  crust  of  black  scowling  impenitence  —  rep- 
robates, they  called  them.  Below  that  outward  crust 
ran  a  hot  lava-stream  of  anguish.  What  was  that? 
The  coward  fear  of  hell  7  Nay,  hardened  men  defy 
helL  The  anguish  of  the  lost  ones  of  this  world  is  not 
fear  of  punishment.  It  was  and  is  the  misery  of  hav- 
ing quenched  a  light  brighter  than  the  sun ;  the  intol- 
erable sense  of  being  sunk ;  the  remorse  of  knowing 
ttat  they  were  not  what  they  might  have  been.  And 
He  saw  that;  He  knew  it  was  the  germ  of  life,  which 
God's  spirit  could  develop  into  salvation. 

It  was  His  work  and  His  desire  to  save  sucb ;  and  m 
this  world  a  new  and  strange  solicitude  it  was,  for  the 
world  had  seen  before  nothing  like  it. 

Not  half  a  century  ago,  a  greatman  was  seen  stf)op. 
ing  and  working  in  a  charnel-house  of  bones.  Un- 
couth, nameless  fragments  lay  around  him,  which  the 
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workmen  had  dug  up  and  thrown  aside  as  rnbbiah.. 
They  belonged  to  some  fer-back  age,  and  no  man  knew 
what  they  were  or  whence-— -few  men  cared.  The 
world  was  merry  at  the  sight  of  a  philosopher  groping 
among  mouldy  bones.  But  when  that  creative  mind, 
reverently  discerning  the  fontal  types  of  living  being 
in  diverse  shapes,  brought  together  those  strange  frag* 
ments,  bone  to  bone,  and  rib  to  claw,  and  tooth  to  its 
own  corresponding  vertebra,  re-corabining  the  won- 
drous forms  of  past  ages,  and  presenting  each  to  the 
astonished  world  as  it  moved  and  lived  a  hundred 
thousand  ages  hack,  then  men  began  to  perceive  that 
a  new  science  had  begun  on  earth. 

And  such  was  the  work  of  Christ.  They  saw  Him 
at  work  among  the  fragments  and  mouldering  wreck 
of  our  humanity,  and  sneered.  But  He  took  the  dry 
bones  such  as  Ezekiel  saw  in  Vision,  which  no  man 
thought  could  hve,  and  He  breathed  into  them  the 
breath  of  Hfe.  He  took  the  scattered  fragments  of 
our  ruined  nature ;  interpreted  their  meaning,  showed 
the  original  intent  of  those  powers,  which  were  now 
destructive  only ;  drew  out  from  publicans  and  sinners 
yearnings  which  were  incomprehensible,  and  feelings 
which  were  misunderstood ;  vindicated  the  beauty  of 
the  original  intention ;  showed  the  Divine  Order  bolow 
tie  chaos ;  exhibited  to  the  world  once  more  a  human 
soul  iu  the  fona  in  which  God  had  made  it,'  saying  to 
the  dry  bones,  "  Live  I " 

Only  what  in  the  great  foreigner  was  a  taste,  in 
Christ  was  love.  In  the  one,  the  gratification  of  an 
enhghtened  curiosity;  in  the  other,  the  gratification 
of  a  snbhme  affection.  In  the  philosopher,  it  was  a 
longing  to  restore  and  reproduce  the  past ;  in  Christ, 
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a  hope  for  the  future, — "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost" 

in.  A  peculiarity  in  His  mode  of  treatment.  How 
wer^  those  lost  ones  to  be  restored?  The  human 
plans  are  reducible  to  three.  Government  have  tried 
chastisement  for  the  reclamation  of  offenders.  For 
ages  that  wa3  the  only  expedient  known  either  to 
church  or  state.  Time  has  written  upon  it  Failure. 
I  do  not  say  that  penal  severity  is  not  needful.  Per- 
haps it  is,  for  protection,. and  for  the  salutary  expres- 
sion of  indignation  against  certain  forms  of  evil.  But 
as  a  system  of  reclamation  it  has  failed.  Did  the  rack 
ever  reclaim,  in  heart,  one  heretic  ?  Did  the  scaffold 
ever  soften  one  felon  ?  One  universal  fact  of  history 
replies :  Where  the  penal  code  was  most  sanguinary, 
and  when  punishments  were  most  numerous,  crime 
was  most  abundant. 

Again,  society  has  tried  exclusion  for  life.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  it  may  not  be  needful.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  your  social  purity,  by  banishing 
offenders  of  a  certain  eort  forever.  I  only  say  for 
recovery  it  is  a  feilure.  Who  ever  knew  one  case 
where  the  ban  of  exclusion  was  hopeless,  and  the 
shame  of  that  exclusion  reformed?  Did  we  ever  hear 
of  a  fallen  creature  made  moral  by, despair?  Name,  if 
you  can,  the  pubhcan  or  the  harlot,  in  any  age,  brought 
back  to  goodness  by  a  Pharisee,  or  by  the  system  of 
a  Pharisee. 

And  once  more,  some  governors  have  tried  the  sys- 
tem of  indiscriminate  lenity  :  they  forgave  great  crim- 
inals, trusting  all  the  future  to  gratitude ;  they  passed 
over  great  sins,  —  they  sent  away  the  ringleaders  of 
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rebellion  ivith  honors  heaped  upon  them :  they  thought 
this  was  the  Gospel ;  they  expected  dramatic  emotion 
to  work  wonders.  How  far  this  miserable  syatem  has 
Bucceeded,  let  those  tell  ua  who  have  studied  the  his- 
tory of  our  South  African  colonies  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  We  were  tired  of  cruelty:  we  tried  senti- 
ment—  we  trusted  to  feeling.  Feeling  failed;  we 
only  made  hypocrites,  and  encouraged  rebellion  by 
impunity.  Inexorable  severity,  rigorous  banishment, 
indiscriminate  and  mere  foi-givingness,  all  are  failures. 

In  Christ's  treatment  of  guilt  we  find  three  peculiar, 
ities :  sympathy,  holiness,  firmness. 

1.  By  human  sympathy.  In  the  treatment  of  Zac- 
cheus  this  was  almost  all.  We  read  of  almost  nothing 
else  as  the  instrument  of  that  wonderful  reclamation. 
One  thing  only,  —  Christ  went  to  his  house  self-invited. 
But  that  one  was  everything.  Consider  it:  Zaceheua 
was,  if  he  were  like  other  publicans,  a  hard  and  hard- 
ened man.  He  felt  people  shrink  from  him  in  the 
streets.  He  lay  under  an  imputation ;  and  we  know 
how  that  feeling  of  being  universally  suspected  and 
misinterpreted  makes  a  man  bitter,  sarcastic,  and  de- 
fiant. And  so  the  outcast  would  go  home,  look  at  his 
gold,  rejoice  in  the  revenge  he  could  take  by  false 
accusations ;  felt  a  pride  in  knowing  that  they  might 
hate,  but  could  not  help  fearing  him;  scorned  the 
world,  and  shut  up  his  heart  against  it. 

At  last,  one  whom  all  men  thronged  to  see,  and  all 
men  honored,  or  seemed  to  honor,  came  to  him, — 
offered  to  go  home  and  sup  with  him.  For  the  first 
time  for  many  years,  Zaccheus  felt  that  he  was  not 
despised,  and  tho^  flood-gates  of  that  avaricious,  shnt 
heart  were  opened  in  a  tide  of  love  and  generosity. 
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"  Beliold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the 
poor;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man  by 
false  accusation,  I  restore  him  four-fold." 

He  was  reclaimed  to  human  feeling  by  being  taught 
that  he  was  a  man  still ;  recognized  and  treated  like  a 
man.   A  Son  of  Man  had  come  to  "  seek  "  him,  the  lost. 

2.  By  the  exhibition  of  Divine  holiness. 

The  holiness  of  Christ  differed  from  all  earthly, 
common,  vulgar  holiness.  Wherever  it  was,  it  elicited 
a  sense  of  sinfulness  and  imperfection.  Just  as. 
the  purest-cut  crystal  of  the  rock  looks  dim  beside 
the  diamond,  so  the  best  mea  fglt  a  sense  of  guilt 
growing  distinct  upon  their  souls.  When  the  Anointed 
of  God  came  near,  "  Depart  from  me,"  said  the 
bravest  and  truest  of  them  all,  "  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
0  Lord." 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  holiness  of  Christ  did 
not  awe  men  away  from  Him,  nor  repel  them.  It 
inspired  them,  with  hope.  It  was  not  that  vulgar, 
unapproachable  sanctity  which  makes  men  awkward  in 
its  presence,  and  stands  aloof.  Its  peculiar  character- 
istic was,  that  it  made  men  enamored  of  goodness.  It 
"  drew  all  men  unto  Him." 

This  is  the  difference  between  greatness  that  is  first- 
rate  and  greatness  which  is  second-rate,  —  between 
heavenly  and  earthly  goodness.  The  second-rate  and 
the  earthly  draws  admiration  on  itself  You  say, 
"  How  great  an  Eict,  —  how  good  a  man  I "  The  first 
rate  and  the  heavenly  imparts  itself,  —  inspires  a 
spirit.  Ton  feel  a  kindred  something  in  you  that 
rises  up  to  meet  it,  and  draws  you  out  of  yourself, 
making  you  better  than  yon  were  before,  and  opening 
out  the  infinite  possibilities  of  your  life  and  soul. 
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And  Buch  preeminently  was  the  holiness  of  Cliriat. 
Had  some  earthly  great  or  good  one  come  to  Zao- 
cheua'  house,  a  prince  or  a  noblemau,  his  feeling 
would  have  been,  What  condescension  is  there  !  But, 
-when  He  eamo  whose  every  word  and  act  had  in 
it  Life  and  Power,  no  such  barren  reflection  was 
the  result ;  but,  instead,  the  beauty  of  holiness  had 
become  a  power  within  him,  and  a  longing  for  self- 
conaecration.  "Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods 
I  give  to  the  poor;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything 
from  any  man  by  false  accitsation,  I  restore  him  io\xr 
fold." 

3.  By  Divine  sympathy,  and  by  the  Divine  Image, 
exhibited  in  the  speaking  act  of  Christ,  the  lost 
was  sought  and  saved.  He  was  saved,  as  alone  all 
fallen  men  can  be  saved.  "Beholding  as  in  a  glass 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  he  ivas  changed  into  the 
same  image."  And  this  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  redeemed  by  the 
Life  of  God  without  us,  manifested  in  the  Person 
of  Christ,  kindling  into  flame  the  Life  of  God  that 
is  within  us.  Without  Him  we  can  do  nothing. 
Without  Him  the  warmth  that  was  in  Zaccheus'  heart 
would  have  smouldered  uselessly  away.  Ti. rough 
Him  it  became  Life  and  Light,  and  the  lost  was  saved. 
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toax  x"iii.  19.  — "  Am!  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  thej  also 
might  be  sanolifiecl  through  tie  truth.' 

The  prayer  in  which  these  words  occur  is  given  to 
uS  by  the  Apostle  John  alone.  Perhaps  only  St. 
John  could  give  it,  for  it  belongs  to  the  peculiar 
province  of  his  revelation.  He  presents  us  with 
more  of  the  heart  of  Christ  than  the  other  apostles ; 
with  less  of  the  outward  manifestations.  He  gives 
«S  more  conversations,— fewer  miracles ;  more  of  the 
inner  life,  —  more  of  what  Christ  was,  less  of  what 
Christ  did. 

St,  John's  mind  was  notargumentative,  but  intuitive. 
There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  truth :  hy  reasoning 
out,  and  by  feeling  out.  All  the  profoundest  truths  are 
felt  out.  The  deep  glances  into  truth  are  got  by  Love. 
Love  a  man,  that  is  the  best  way  of  understanding  him. 
Feel  a  truth,  that  is  the  only  way  of  comprehending  it. 
Not  that  you  can  put  your  sense  of  such  truths  into 
words,  in  the  shape  of  accurate  maxims  or  doctrines  ; 
but  the  truth  is  reached,  notwithstanding.  Compare  1 
Cor.  ii.  15, 16. 

(24i) 
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Now,  St.  John  fdt  out  truth.  He  understood  hia 
/jord  by  loving  Him.  You  find  no  long  traius  of  argu- 
ment in  St.  John's  writings ;  an  atraosphere  of  contem- 
plation pervades  aL.  Brief,  fuU  sentences,  glowing 
with  imagery  of  which  the  mere  prose  intellect  makes 
nonsense,  and  which  a  warm  heart  alone  interprets,  — 
that  is  the  character  of  his  writing ;  very  different  from 
the  other  apostles.  St.  Peter's  knowledge  of  Christ  was 
formed  by  impetuous  mistakes,  corrected  elowly  and 
severely,  St.  Paul's  Christianity  was  formed  by  prm- 
ciples  wrought  out  glowing  hot,  as  a  smith  hammers 
out  ductile  iron,  in  his  unresting  earnest  fire  of  thought, 
where  the  Spirit  dwelt  in  warmth  and  light  forever, 
kindling  the  Divine  fire  of  inspiration.  St.  John  and 
St.  John's  Christianity  were  formed  by  personal  view 
of  Clirist,  intercourse  with  Him,  and  silent  contempla- 
tion. Slowly,  month  by  month  and  year  by  year,  he 
gazed  on  Christ  in  silence,  and  thoughtful  adoration. 
"  Eeflecting  as  from  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord," 
he  became  like  Him :  caught  His  tones,  His  modes  of 
thought.  His  very  expressions,  and  became  partaker 
of  His  inward  life.     A  "  Christ  was  formed  in  him," 

Hence  it  was  that  this  prayer  was  revealed  to  St 
John  alone  of  the  apostles,  and  by  him  alone  recorded 
for  us.  The  Saviour's  mind  touched  his;  through 
secret  sympathy  he  was  inspired  with  the  mystic  con- 
sciousness of  what  had  passed  and  what  was  passing 
in  tlie  deeps  of  the  soul  of  Christ.  Its  secret  longings 
and  its  deepest  struggles  were  known  to  John  alone. 

This  particular  sentence  in  the  prayer  which  I  have 
taken  for  the  text  was  peouhaiiy  after  the  heart  ol 
the  Apostle  John.  For  I  have  said  that  to  him  the 
true  life  of  Christ  was  rather  the  inner  Life  than  Hie 
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otttward  acts  of  life.  Now,  this  sentence  from  the  lips 
of  Jeeus  speaks  of  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  as  an  inward 
mental  act  rathei*  than  as  an  outward  d%&d ;  a  self 
eoiisecration  wrought  out  in  the  Wi!I  of  Christ,  For 
their  salses  I  am  sanctifying  myself.  That  is  a  resolve, 
—  a  secret  of  the  inner  Life.  No  wonder  it  was  re- 
corded by  St.  John. 
The  text  has  two  parta. 

I.  The  sanctiflcation  of  Jesus  Christ, 

II.  The  sanctiflcation  of  His  people, 

X.  Christ's  sanctiflcation  of  Himself.  "  For  their 
sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sancti- 
fied through  the  truth." 

We  must  explain  this  word  "  sanctify ;  "  upon  it  the 
whole  meaning  turns.  Clearly,  it  has  not  the  ordinary 
popular  sense  here  of  making  holy.  Christ  was  holy. 
He  could  not,  by  an  inward  effort  or  struggle,  moke 
Himself  holy,  for  He  was  that  already. 

Let  us  trace  the  history  of  the  word  "  sanctify "  in 
the  early  pages  of  the  Jewish  history. 

When  the  destroying  angel  smote  the  flrst-bom  of 
the  Egyptian  families,  the  symbolic  blood  on  the  hntei 
of  every  Hebrew  house  protected  the  eldest  born  from 
the  plague  of  death.  In  consequence,  a  law  of  Moses 
■viewed  every  eldest  son  in  a  peculiar  lignt.  He  was 
reckoned  as  a  thing  devoted  to  the  Lord,  —  redeemed, 
and  therefore  set  apart.  The  word  used  to  express 
this  devotion  is  sanctify.  "  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  firatrborn,  whatsoever  openeth 
tlie  womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of  man 
and  of  beast :   it  is  mine." 

By  %  subsequent  arrangement  these  first-born  were 
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i  for  the  Levites.  Instead  of  the  eldest  bod 
in  each  family,  a  whole  tribe  was  taken,  and  recfeoned 
as  set  apart  and  devoted  to  Jehovah,  just  as  now  a  8ul> 
atitiite  is  provided  to  serve  in  war  in  another's  stead. 
Therefore,  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  said  to  he  sanctified 
tc'God. 

Ask  we  what  was  meant  by  saying  that  the  Levitea 
were  sanctified  to  God  ?  The  ceremony  of  their  sancti- 
fication  will  explain  it  to  ub.  It  was  a  very  significant 
one.  The  priest  touched  with  the  typical  blood  of  a 
Bacrjficed  animal  the  Levite's  right  hand,  right  eye, 
right  foot.  This  was  the  Levite's  sanctification.  It 
devoted  every  faculty  and  every  power,  —  of  seeing, 
doing,  walking,  —  the  right-hand  faculties,  the  best  and 
choicest,— to  God's,  peculiar  service.  He  was  a  man 
set  apart. 

■  To  sanctify,  therefore,  in  the  Hebrew  phrase,  meant  to 
devote  or  consecrate.  Let  us  paxiee  for  a  few  moments 
to  gather  up  the  import  of  this  ceremony  of  the  Le- 
vites. 

The  fii^t-born  are  a  nation's  hope ;  they  may  be  said 
to  represent  a  whole  nation.  The  consecration,  there- 
fore, of  the  first-born,  was  the  consecration  of  the  en- 
tire nation  by  their  representatives.  Now,  the  Levites 
were  substituted  for  the  first-bom.  The  Levites  con- 
sequently represented  all  Israel,  and  by  their  conse- 
cration the  Ufe  of  Israel  was  declared  to  be  in  idea 
and  by  right  a  consecrated  life  to  God.  But  further 
still.  As  the  Levites  represented  Israel,  so  Israel  itself 
was  but  a  part  taken  for  the  whole,  and  represented 
the  whole  human  race.  If  any  one  thinks  this  &nci- 
ful,  let  him  remember  the  principle  of  representation 
on  which  the  whole  Jewish  system  was  built.     For  ex- 
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amp.e  —  tlie  first-fruita  of  the  harvest  were  consecrated 
to  God.  Why  ?  To  declare  that  portion,  and  that  only, 
to  be  God's  ?  No  ;  St.  Paul  says,  as  a  part  for  the 
whole,  to  teach  and  remind  that  the  whole  harvest  was 
His.  "  If  the  firstrfruits  be  holy,  the  lump  also  is  holy." 
So,  in  the  same  way,  God  consecrated  a  peculiar  people 
to  Himself.  ^Why?  The  Jews  say,  because  they  alone 
are  His.  We  say,  as  a  part  representative  of  the  whole, 
to  show  in  one  nation  what  all  are  meant  to  be.  The 
holiness  of  Israel  is  a  representative  holiness.  Juat 
as  the  consecrated  Levite  stood  for  what  Israel  was 
meant  to  be,  so  the  anointed  and  separated  nation  rep- 
resents forever  what  the  whole  race  of  man  is  in  the 
Divine'  Idea,  a  thing  whose  proper  life  is  perpetual  con- 
secration. 

One  step  further.  This  being  the  true  life  of  Hu- 
manity, name  it  how  you  will, — sanctification,  consecra- 
tion, devotion,  sacrifice,  —  Christ,  the  Representative 
of  the  Eace,  submits  Himself  in  the  text  to  the  univereal 
law  of  this  devotion.  The  true  law  of  every  life  is 
consecration  to  God }  therefore  Christ  says,  I  conse- 
crate myself;  else  He  had  not  been  a  Man  in  God's 
idea  of  manhood, —  for  the.  idea  of  Man  which  God  had 
been  for  ages  laboring  to  give  through  a  consecrated 
tribe  and  a  ■  consecrated  nation  to  the  world,  was  the 
idea  of  a  being  whose  life-law  is  sacrifice,  every  act 
and  every  thought  being  devoted  to  God. 

Accordingly,  this  is  the  view  which  Christ  Himself 
gave  of  His  own  Divine  Humanity.  He  spoke  of  it 
as  of  a  thing  devoted  by  a  Divine  decree.  "  Say  yo 
of  Him,  %vhom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into 
the  world.  Thou  blasphemeat ;  because  I  said,  I  am  the 
Son  of  God?" 
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We  have  reached,  therefore,  the  mearimg  of  this 
word  in  the  text,  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify,  that  is, 
consecrate  or  devote  myself.  The  first  meaning  of 
sanctify  is  to  set  apart.  But  to  set  apart  for  God  is  to 
.devote  or  consecrate ;  and  to  consecrate  a  thing  is  to 
malte  it  holy.  And  thus  we  have  the  three  meanings 
of  the  word, — namely,  to  set  apart,  to  devote,  to  make 
holy, —  rising  ail  out  of  one  simple  idea. 

To  go  somewhat  into  particulars.  This  sanctifica- 
tion  is  spoken  of  hore  chiefly  as  three-fold:  Self-devo- 
tion by  inward  resolve  —  self-devotion  to  the  Truth  — 
self  devotion  for  the  salte  of  others. 

1.  He  devoted  Himself  by  inward  resolve.  "1  sanc- 
tify myself."  God  His  Father  had  devoted  Him  before. 
He  had  sanctified  and  sent  Him.  It  only  remained 
that  this  devotion  should  become  by  His  own  act 
»eJ/^devotion — completed  by  His  own  will.  Now,  in 
that  act  of  will  consisted  His  sanetiflcation  of  Himself, 

For,  observe,  this  was  done  within ;  in  secret,  soli- 
tary struggle  —  in  wrestling  with  ail  temptations  which 
deterred  Him  from  His  work  —  in  resolve  to  do  it 
unflinchingly  ;  in  real  human  battle  and  victory. 

Therefore  this  self-sanctification  applies  to  the  whole 
tone  and  history  of  His  mind.  He  was  forever  devot- 
ing Himself  to  work  —  forever  bracing  His  human 
spirit  to  sublime  resolve.  But  it  applies  peculiarly  to 
certain  special  momenta,  when  some  crisis,  as  on  this 
present  occasion,  came,  which  called  for  an  act  of  will. 

The  first  of  these  moments  which  we  read  of  came 
when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  We  pondered  on 
it  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  the  temple,  that  earnest  con- 
versation with  the  doctors  indicates  to  us  that  He  had 
begun  to  revolve  His  own  mission  in  His  mindr.iQi! 
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the  answer  to  Hia  mother's  expostulations  sbo'w^  ua 
what  had  been  the  subject  of  those  questions  He  had 
been  putting :  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business?"  Solemn  words,  significant  of  a, 
cri&is  in  His  mental  history.  He  had  been  asking 
those  doctors  about  His  Father's  business ;  what  it 
was,  and  how  it  was  to  be  done  by  Him  of  whom  He 
had  read  in  the  prophets,  even  Himself,  This  was  the 
earliest  self-devotion  of  Messiaa;— the  Boy  was  sanc- 
tifying Himseif  for  life  and  manhood's  work. 

The  next  time  was  in  that  preparation  of  the  wil- 
derness which  we  call  Christ's  Temptation.  You  can- 
not look  deeply  into  that  strange  story  without 
■perceiving  that  the  true  meaning  of  it  lies  in  this, 
that  the  Saviour  in  that  conflict  was  steeling  His  soul 
against  the  three-fold  form  in  which  temptation  pre- 
sented itself  to  Him  in  after-life,  to  mar  or  neutralize 
■His  ministry. 

1st.  To  convert  the  hard,  stony  life  of  Duty  into  the 
■fcomfort  and  enjoyment  of  this  life;  to  barter,  like 
Esau,  life  for  pottage ;  to  use  Divine  powers  in  Him 
only  to  procure  bread  of  Earth. 

2d.  To  distrust  God,  and  try  impatiently  some  wild, 
sndden  plan,  instead  of  His  meek  and  slow-appointed 
ways,  —  to  cast  Himself  from  the  temple,  as  we  dash 
ourselves  against  our  destiny. 

3d.  To   do   homage   to   the  majesty  of  wrong;  to 

■  worship  Evil  for  the  sake  of  success;  making  the 
world  His  own  by  force  or  by  crooked  policy,  instead 
of  suffering. 

■  These  were  the  temptations  of  His  life,  as  theyare 
■ol  ours.  If  you  search  through  His  history,  you  find 
■flwt  all  trial  was  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  thestt 
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tiiT&e  forms.  In  the  wilderness  His  soul  foresaw  tiiem 
all ;  tliey  were  all  in  spirit  met  then,  foiigbt  and  con- 
quered before  they  came  in  their  reality.  In  the 
wilderness  He  had  sanctified  and  consecrated  Himself 
against  all  possible  temptation,  and  Life  thenceforward 
was  only  the  meeting  of  that  in  Fact  which  had  been 
in  Resolve  met  already  —  a  vanquished  foe. 

I  said  He  had  sanctified  Himself  against  every  trial; 
1  should  have  said,  against  every  one  except  the  last, 
The  temptation  had  not  exhibited  the  terrors  and  the, 
form  of  Death ;  He  had  yet  to  nerve  and  steel  Himself 
to  that.  And  hence  the  lofty  sadness  which  charac- 
terizes Hia  later  ministry,  as  He  went  down  ffom  the 
sunny  mountain-tops  of  life  into  the  darkening  shades 
of  the  valley  where  lies  the  grave.  There  is  a  per- 
ceptible difference  between  the  tone  of  His  earlier  and 
that  of  His  later  ministry,  which,  by  its  evidently  unde- 
signed truthfulness,  gives  us  a  strong  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  the  history. 

At  first  all  is  bright,  full  of  hope,  signalized  by  anc- 
oess  and  triumph.  You  hear  from  Him  joyous  words 
of  anticipated  victory?  "  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning 
fall  from  heaven."  And  we  recollect  how  His  first 
sermon  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  was  hailed; 
how  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Him,  and  his  words  seemed 
full  of  grace. 

Slowly,  after  this,  there  comes  a  change  over  the 
spirit  of  His  life.  The  unremitting  toil  becomes  more 
Buperhuman :  "  I  must  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent 
Me  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  coraeth  when  no  man  can 
work."  The  cold  presentiment  of  doom  hangs  more 
often  on  Him.  He  begins  to  talk  to  Hia  disciples  in 
mysterious  hints  of  the  betrayal  and  the  cross.     He  '9 
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going  down  into  the  cloudland,  full  of  shadows  wlier< 
nothing  is  iistiuct,  and  His  step  becomes  more  solemn, 
and  His  language  more  deeply  sad.  Words  of  awe, 
the  words  .as  of  a  soul  struggling  to  pierce  through 
thick  glooma  of  Mystery,  and  Doubt,  and  Death,  come 
more  often  from  Hi8  lips.  For  example :  "  Now  ia  My 
soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me 
from  this  hour,  but  for  this  cause  came  I  into  'he 
world."  — "  My  soul  ia  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto 
death."  And  here  in  the  text  is  another  of  those 
sentences  of  mournful  grandeur :  "  For  their  sakeS'  1 
sanctify  Myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified 
through'  the  truth." 

Observe  the  present  tense.  Not  I  shaU  devote  My- 
self, —  but  I  sanctify,  that  is,  I  am  sanctifying  Myself. 
It  was  a  mental  struggle  going  on  then.  This  prayei 
was,  60  to  speak,  part  of  Hie  Gethsemane  prayer,  — 
the  first  utterances  of  it,  broken  by  interruption,  — 
then  finished  in  the  garden.  The  consecration  and 
the  Agony  had  begun  —  the  long  inward  battle  — 
which  was  not  complete  till  the  words  came,  too 
solemnly  to  be  called  triumphantly,  though  they  were 
indeed  the  trumpet-tones  of  Man's  grand  victory,  "  It 
is  finished." 

2.  The  sanctification  of  Christ  was  selfdevotion  to 
the  Truth. 

'  I  infer  this,  because  He  says,  "  I  sanctify  Myself, 
tliat  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth.'' 
'■  Also  "  implies  that  what  His  consecration  was,  theira 
was.  Now,  theirs  is  expressly  said  to  be  sanctification 
by  the  truth.  That,  then,  was  His  consecration,  too. 
It  was  the  truth  which  devoted  Him,  and  marked  Him 
'out  for  death. 
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^ox  it  was  not  merely  death  that  made  Christ's  8t^o 
rifice  the  world's  Atonement.  There  is  no  special 
.virtue  in  mere  death,  even  though  it  be  the  death  of 
God's  own  Son.  Blood  does  not  please  God.  "  As  I 
Jive,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
the  sinner."  Do  you  think  God  has  pleasure  in  the 
blood  of  the  righteous ?  — blood,  merely  as  blood?  — 
death,  merely  as  a  debt  of  nature  paid  ?  —  suffering, 
merely  as  if  suffering  had  in  it  mysterious  virtue  ? 

No,  my  brethren !  God  can  be  satisfied  with  that 
only  which  pertains  to  the  conscience  and  the  will ; 
BQ  saya  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : 
"  Sacrifices  could  never  make  the  comers  thereunto 
perfect."  The  blood  of  Christ  was  sanctified  by  the 
Will  with  which  He  shed  it;  it  is  that  which  gives  it 
value.  It  was  a  sacrifice  offered  up  to  conscience. 
He  snflered  as  a  Martyr  to  the  Truth.  He  fell  in  fidel- 
ity to  a  cause.  The  sacred  cause  in  which  He  fell  was 
love  to  the  human  race :  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  give  his  life  for  his  friends." 
Now,  that  Truth  was  the  Cause  in  which  Christ  died. 
We  have  His  'own  words  as  proof:  "  To  this  end  was 
I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  to  hear 
witness  to  the  Truth." 

Let  us  see  how  His  death  was  a  martyrdom  of  wit- 
ness to  Truth. 

I'irst,  He  proclaimed  the  identity  between  religion 
and  Goodness.  He  distinguished  religion  irom  correct 
views,  accurate  religious  observances,  and  even  from 
devout  feelings.  He  said  that  to  l"*  religious  is  to  be 
good.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  ....  Blessed 
are  the  merciful  ....  Blessed  are  the  meek."    Jas- 
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tacfe,  mercy,  truth — these  He- proclaimed  aa  the-  real 
righteousness  of  God. 

Eiit,  because  He  taught  the  truth  of  Godliness;  the 
Phai-iseee  became  His  enemies :  those  men  of  opftn'onS 
and  maxims;  those  men  of  ecclesiastical,  ritual,  and 
ej>iFitual  pretensions. 

Again,  He  taught  spiritual  Religion.  God  Was'  not 
iji'the  temple;  the  temple  was  to  come  down.  But 
Religion  would  survive  the  temple.  God's  temple- waa 
man's  soull 

Because  He  taUght  spiritual  worship,  the-  priests 
became  His  enemies.  Hfence  came  those  accusations 
th^  He  blasphemed  the  temple ;  that  He  had  said',  con- 
temptuously, "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  thr^  days 
I  will  raise  it  up." 

-  Once  more,  He  struck  a  death-blow  at  Jewish  exclu- 
sipCTiesB.;  He  proclaimed^ the  truth  of  the  character  oif 
God:.  God,  the  Father.  The.  hereditary  descent'  froin 
Abraham  was  nothing;  the  inheritance ■  of  Abrahiun's 
fibith  was  eveiything.  God,  therefore,  would -adttiit' the 
.Q««ttiles  who  inherited  that  faith.  For  God  loved -the 
w©rld, —  hot  a  private  few ;  not  the  Jew  only,  not  the 
"^ep  brother  who  had  been  all  his  life  at  home,  — but 
the  prodigal  younger  brother,  too,  who  had  wandftre^ 
far  and  sinned  much. 

Now,  because  He  proclaimed  this  salvation  of  tho 
©entiles,  the  whole  Jewish  nation  were  offended. 
3!hei  fii^t  time  He  ever  hinted  it  at  Capernaum,  they 
■took  Him  to.  the  brow^  of  the  hill  whereon  theip  city 
wast  built,  that  they  might  throw  Him  thence. 
;  Andi  thus,  by  degrees;  —  priests,  pharisees,  rulers, 
lieh,  and  p-jor, — He  bad  roused  them,  all  against  Him^. 
ftnd  the  Divine  Martyr  of  the  Truth  stood  alone  at  last 
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besKde-thfe  brosB,  wliefl  the  wwld's  Kfe  Wds-fo  be  wdiii 
without  a  friend. 

"A}!  this  we  must  bear  in  mind,  if  we  would  under- 
stand' flie  expression,,  "  I  sanctify  Myeelf."  He  was 
SSiidiifJ'ing  and  consecrating  Himself  for  this,  —  to 
be  a  Witness  to  the  Tftith,  —  a  devoted  one,  con^e- 
crfected  iri  His  heart's  deeps  io  'die,  —  loyal  to  Troth, — 
even  thbugh  it  should'  have  to  give,  as  tho  reward  of 
ttlf^g^nfee,  not  honors  and  kingdoms,  but  only  &  crci^ri 
of  thorns, 

'3.'  The  self-sanctification  of  Christ  was  for  the  sake 
df 'Others.  "  For  theit'sakes."  .  .  . 
■-'fie  bfeiey^d  the  law  of  selfconSeer^tion  for  Himself, 
else  He  had  not  been  man;'  foi*  that  law  is  theiini- 
versallaW  of  oar  human  existerice.  But  He  ob^ed 
it  not  for  Himself  alone,  hut  for  others  also.  It  was 
Vieariotls  self-dev6tioii  —  that  is,  instead  of  othefS,  as 
tile  Representative  of  them.  "  For  their  sakes,"  as  an 
example,  "  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through 
tile'  tfiith." 

'  iDi^tiiiguish  between  a  model  and  an  example.  Yoii 
copy  the  outline  of  a  model;  you  imitate  the  spii-it  of 
AH  example.  Christ  is  our  Example ;  Christ  ia  not  our 
Mode:.  You  might  Copy  the  life  of  Christ — niftke 
Him  a  model  in  every  act  —  and  yet  yon  might  be  not 
oiiS  ■iWiit  more  of  a  Christian  than  before.  Yonmi^it 
wA^h  tRe  feet  of  poor  fishermen  as  He  did ;  live  a  wa'A- 
d^ringf-  life,  with  nowhere  to  lay  your  h«ad'.  Yoil 
Mght  go  about  teaching,  and  never  use  any  Words 
but  His  words,  never  express  a  religious  truth  except 
in  Bible  language,  have  no  home,  and  mix  with  publi- 
iatii  aWd^  harlots.  Then  Chrtat' would  be  your  inodel; 
yon  would  have  conied  His'  life,  likeA  pi,;ii.-e,  liiie  hi 
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line,  and  shadow  for  Bhadpw,  and  yet  yon  might  not 
be  Chriatlike. 

On  the  other  hand,  yon  might  imitate  Christ,  get 
His  Spirit,  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  thonght  which 
He  breathed,  do  not  one  single  act  which  He  did,  but 
©very  act  in  His  Spirit;  you  might  be  rich,  whereaa 
He  was  poor ;  never  teach,  whereas  He  waa  teaching 
always ;  )ead  a  hfe,  in  all  outward  particulars,  the  very 
contmst  and  opposite  of  His ;  and  yet  the  spirit  of  His 
'  self-devotion  might  have  saturated  yonr  whole  being, 
and  penetrated  into  the  life  of  every  act,  and  the  es- 
sence of  every  thought.  Then  Christ  wonld  have 
become  your  Example  ;  for  we  can  only  imitate  that 
of  which  we  have  caught  the  spirit. 

Accordingly,  He  sanctified  Himself  that  He  might 
become  a  living,  inspiring  Example,  firing  men's  hearts, 
by  love,  to  imitation,  —  a  burning  and  a  shining  Light 
shed  upon  the  myatery  of  Life,  to  guide  by  a  spirit  of 
warmth  hghting  from  within.  In  Christ  there  is  not 
given  to  us  a  faultless  essay  on  the  loveliness  of  self- 
consecration,  to  convince  our  reason  how  beautiful  it 
is ;  but  there  is  given  to  us  a  self- consecrated  One :  a 
living  Truth,  a  living  Person ;  a  Life  that  was  beau- 
tiful, a  Death  that  we  feel  in  our  inmost  hearts  to  have 
been  Divine ;  and  all  this  in  order  that  the  Spirit  of 
that  consecrated  Life  and  consecrated  Death,  through, 
loV6_  and  wonder,  and  deep  enthusiasm,  may  pass  into 
us,  and  sanctify  ns,  also,  to  the  Truth,  in  life  and 
death.  He  sacrificed  Himself  that  we  might  offerour- 
BBlvee  a  living  sacrifice  to  God. 

n.  Christ's  sanctification  of  His  people :  "  That  they 
also  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth." 
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To  sanctify  means  two  things.  It  means  to  devote, 
and  ifchieaua  to  set  apart.  Yet  these  two  meanings  are 
but  dififerent  sides  of  the  same  idea ;  for  to  be  devoted 
to  God  is  to  be  separated  from  all  that  is  opposed  ti 
God. 

Those  whom  Christ  sanctifies  are  separated  froa 
two  tilings :  From  the  world's  evil,  and  from  thi. 
world's  spirit. 

,1.  From  the  world's  evil.  So  in  verse  15  ;  "I  pray 
not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil." 
Not  from  physical  evil,  not  from  pain ;  Christ  does  iiot 
exempt  His  own  from  such  kinds  of  evil.  Nay,  we 
hesitate  to  call  pain  and  sorrow  evils,  when  we  remeiil- 
ber  what  bright  characters  they  have  made,  and  when 
we  recollect  that  almost  ail  who  came  to  Christ  came 
impelled  by  suffering  of  some  kind  or  other.  For 
example,  the  Syrophenician  woman  had  been  driven  to 
"  fell  at  Sis  feet  and  worship  Him,"  by  the  anguish  of 
the  tormented  daughter  whom  she  had  watched.  It 
was  a  widow  that  cast  into  the  tretwury  ail  her  living, 
and  that  widow  poor. 

Possibly  Want  and  Woe  will  be  seen  hereafter,  when 
iHs  world  of  Appearance  shall  have  passed  away,, to 
Ittive  been,  not  evils,  but  God's  blessed  angels,  and 
ministers  of  His  most  parental  love. 
■  ^But  the  evil  from  which  Christ's  sanctitication  sepa- 
mtes -the  soul  is  that  worst  of  evils  —  properly  speak- 
ing,-the  only  evil  —  sin;  revolt  from  God,  disloyalty 
to  conscience,  tyranny  of  the  passions,  strife  of  our 
eelf-will  in  conflict  with  the  loving  Will  of  God.  ■  This 
is. our  foe, —  our  only  foe,  that  we  have  a  right  to  hat© 
with  perfect  hatred,  meet  it  where  we  will,  and  under 
22» 
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lybatever  foxDj.,  io  cburch  qi  sfeite,  in  false  socifd  in3X< 
Ims,  or  io  our  own  hea^-rts.  And  it  was  to.  sanctifj  pr 
Separate  ns  from  this  that  Christ  sanctified  or  cpQee- 
crated  Hi,maejf.  By  the  blood  of  His  anguish, ,  by th^ 
strength  of  His  unconquerable  resolve,  we  are  awprn 
against  it ;  bound  to  be,  or  else  sinning  greatly,  m  a 
WorhS  of  evil,  consecrated  spirits. 

2.  The  self-devotion  of  Christ  separates  us  from  the 
world's  spirit. 

Diatinguiab  between  the  world's  evil  and  the  world's 
Spirit.  Many  things  which  c^.aot  be  classed  an^ongst 
/t^ngs  evil  are  yet  dangerous  as  things  worldly. 

,  It  is  one  of  the  moat  difficult  of  all  ministerial  duties 
to  define  what  the  world-spirit,  is.  It  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  vice,  nor  can  unworldliness  be  defined  as 
abstinence  from  vice. ,  The  Old  Testament  saints  were 
■many,  of  them  great  transgressors.  Abraham;  bed ; 
Jacob  deceived ;  I>ayid  committed  adultery.  Crinjes 
dark  surely,  and  black  enough !  And  yet  thpse  men 
^ere  unworldly -— the  spirit  of  the  world  was  not  >  in 
tltem.  They  erred  and  were  severely  punished ;  for 
crime  is  crime  in  whomsoever  it  is  found,  and  most, a 
crime  in  a  saint  of  God.  But  they  were  beyond  their 
ftge  J  they  were  not  of  the  world.  They  were  etrang- 
61:13  .and  pilgrims  upon  earth..  They  were  ,in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  tempta/tions  from  within  and  from,  with- 
«at,  seeking  after  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heaveply. 

Again,  you  cannot  say  that  worldliness  consista  ,in 
mixing  ivith  many  people,  and  unworldliness  wjth  few. 
Daniel  was  unworldly  in  the  luxurious,  brilliant  royiTt 
of  .Babylon;  Adam,  in  Paradise,  had  but  one  coK^an- 
im  -n-  tjjat  one  was  tbe  world  to  bim. 

Again,  the  spirit  of  the  worh3  cannot  be  defined  aa 
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,C,®nBistiag  -jn  any  definite  plainaess  of  dress  oi'  peculiar 
mod?  of  living.  If, we  wouM  lie  sanctified  from  the 
world  when  Christ  comesj  we  must  be  found  not  strip- 
ping .off  the  ornaments  from  our  persons,  but  the  cen- 
^oriouaness  from  our  tonguee,  and  the  selfishness  from 
euii  liearts. 

Once  more,  that  which  is  a  sign  of  unworldliness  in 
que  age  is  not  a  certain  sign  of  it  in  another.  ]Ji 
Daniel's  age,  when ,  dissoluteness  marked  the  worlds 
frug^  living  was  a  sufficient  evidence  that  he  W(is  not 
of  the  world.  To  say  that  he  restrained  his  appetites, 
was  nearly  the  same  as  saying  that  he  was  sanctified. 
But  now,  when  intemperance  is  not  the  custom,  a  life 
as  temperate  as  Daniel's  might  oo&cist  with  all  that  is 
worst  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  the  heart.  Almost 
no  mm  then  was  temperate  who  was  not  serving  Grod; 
now,  hundreds  of  thousands  are  self-controlled  by 
prudence,  who  serve  the  world  and  self 

Therefore,  you  cannot  define  sanctification  by  any 
outward  marks  or  rules.  But  he  who  will  thoughtfully 
watch  will  understand  what  is  this  peculiar  sanctifica- 
tion or  separation  from  the  world  which  Christ  desired 
in  His  servants. 

Ho  is  sanctified  by  the  self-devotion  of  his  Master 
from  the  world,  who  has  a  life  in  himself  independent 
of  the  maxims  and  customs  which  sweep  along  with 
them  other  men.  In  his  Master's  words,  "  A  well  of 
water  in  him,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life,"  kee^ 
ing  his  life,  on  the  whole,  pure,  and  his  heart  fresh. 
His  true  life  is  hid  with  Christ  and  God.  His  motives, 
the  aims  and  objects  of  his  life,  however  inconsistent 
they  may  be  with  each  other,  however  irregularly  or 
feebly  carried  oat,  are  yet,  on  the  whole,  above,  not 
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here.  His  citizeasliip  is  in  heaven.  He  may  be 
tempted;  he  may  err;  he  may  fall:  but  still,  in  hia 
darkest  aberrations,  there  will  be  a  something  that 
keeps  before  him  still  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
his  best  days ;  a  thought  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and 
the  self-consecration  that  it  typifies;  a  conviction 
that  that  is  the  Highest,  and  that  alone  the  true  Life. 
And  that  —  if  it  were  only  that  —  would  make  him 
essentially  different  from  other  men,  even  when  he  mixes 
with  them,  and  seems  to  catch  their  tone, — among  them, 
but  not  one  of  them.  And  that  Life  within  him  is 
-Christ's  pledge  that  he  shall  be  yet  what  he  longs  to 
Be,  —  a  something  severing  him,  separating  him,  con- 
secrating him.  For  him,  and  for  such  as  him,  the  conse- 
cration prayer  of  Christ  was  made.  "They  are  not 
of  the  world,  even  as -I  am  not  of  the  world :  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  Tmth :  Thy  Word  is  Truth." 
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THE   FIRST  MIRACLE. 
I.     THE  GLORT  OF   THE   VIUGIN   MOTHER. 

Jobs  ii,  11.  —  "  This  begiiming  of  Miracles  aid  Jesus  in  Cana  of  QslilM; 
tixi  muiireseed  ibrtli  liis  glory;  and  his  disciples  believed  on  him." 

This  was  the  "  beginning  of  Mil-acles  "  which  J?pua 
did,  and  yet  He  was  now  thirty  years  of  age.  -For 
thirty  years  He  had  done  no  miracle ;  and  that  is,  in 
itself,  almost  worthy  to  be  called  a  miracle.  That  He 
abstained  for  thirty  years  from  the  exertion  of  His 
sP^nder-worldng  .power,  is  as  marvellous  as  that  H« 
po^essed  for  three  years  the  powj^  to  esBrt.  He  was 
coiatent  to  live  loQg  in  deep  obscurity.  Nazareth,  with 
its  quiet  valley,  was  world  enough  for  Him.  There 
was  no  disposition  to  rush  into  publicity ;  no  haste  to 
l)e  known  in  the  world.  The  quiet  cnnsciousness  of 
power  which  breathes  in  that  expression,  "  Mine  hour 
is  not  yet  come,"  had  marked  His  whole  life.  He 
could  bide  His  time.     He  had  the  strength  to  wait 

This  was  true  greatness,  —  the  greatness   of  man, 

because  also  the  greatness  (rf  God ;  for  such  is  God's 

Wf^  in  all  He  does.  ~  In  all  the  works  of  God  there  is 

a  conepicuoua  absence  qf  haste  and  hurry.     All  that 
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He  does  ripens  slowly.  Six  slow  dayB  and  nights  of 
creative  force  before  man  was  made ;  two  thousand 
years  to  discipline  and  form  a  Jewish  people;  four 
thousand  years  of  darkness,  and  ignorance,  and  crime, 
before  the  falness  of  the  Time  had  come,  when  He 
could  send  forth  His  Son ;  unnumbered  agea  of  war 
before  the  thousand  years  of  solid  peace  can  come. 
Whatever  contradicts  this  Divine  plan  must  pay  the 
price  of  haste  —  brief  duration.  All  that  ia  done 
before  the  hour  is  come  decays  fast.  All  precocious 
things,  ripened  before  their  time,  wither  before  their 
time  —  precocious  fruit,  precocious  minds,  forced  feel- 
ings.   ■"  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.^' 

We  shall  diatribute  the  various  thoughts  which  this 
event  suggests  under  two  heads. 

I.'  The  Glory  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 

H.  The  Glory  of  the  Divine  Son. 

1.  The  Glory  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 

In  the  Piist  Epifltle  to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Pan! 
speaks  of  the  glory  of  the  woman  as  of  a  thing  dis- 
tinct from  the  glory  of  the  man.  They  are  the  two 
opposite  poles  of  the  sphere  of  humanity.  Their 
provinces  are  not  the  same,  but  different.  The  quali- 
ties which  are  beautiful  as  predominant  in  one  are  not 
beautiful  when  predominant  in  the  other.  That  which 
is  the  glory  of  the  one  is  not  the  glory  of  the  other. 
5lje  glory  of  her,  who  was  highly  favored  among 
women,  and  whom  all  Christendom  has  agreed  in  con- 
teniplating  as  the  type  and  ideal  of  her  sex,  was  glory 
ill'  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  her  Son  exhib- 
the  glory  of  a  perfect  manhood.  A  glory  ditferent 
in  degree,  of  course:  —  the  one  was  only  human,  the 
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othet  more  'tiiaii  human  ^  the  Word  made  flesh.  .  But 
diffefent  in  order,  too :  ■ — i  thf*  one  manifesting  forth  her 
^&ey-,  —  the  grace  of  womanhood;  the.  other  mani- 
featiagiforth  Sis  gloryy— ^the  Wisdom  and  Majesty  of 
Mtnho6d,  in  which  God  dwelt. 

"  Bifferettt  ordei^  or  kinda  of  glory.  Let  us  consider 
the  glory  of  the  Virgin,  which  is,  in  other  words,  the 
glory  of  what  is  womanly  in  character. 

Hemarkabie,  first  of  all,  in  this  respect,  is  her'  con- 
aideratenesB.  There  is  gentle,  womanly  tact  in  those 
words  —  "  They  have  no  wine."  Unselfish  thoughtful- 
nesa  about  others'  comforts,  not  her  own;  delicate 
anxiety  to  save  a  straitened  family  from  the  exposure 
of  their' poverty ;  and,  moreover,  —  for  this  ia  very 
worthy  of  observation,'— carefulness  about  gross,  mate- 
rial things :  a  sensual  thing,  we  might  truly  say,  — 
wine,  the  inatrumeut  of  intoxication ;  yet  see  how  Her 
feminine  tenderness  transfigured  and  sanctified  such 
gross  and  common  things ;  how  that  wine  which,  as 
used  by  the  reveUera  of  the  banquet,  might  be  coarse 
and  ■Senaual,  was  in  her  nae  sanctified,  as  it  was  by 
unselfishness  and  charity,  ^  a  thing  quite  heavenly, 
glorified  by  the  Ministry  of  Love. 
■It  was  so  that,  in  old' times,  with  thoughtful  hospi- 
t^ty;  Bebekah  oflered  water  at  the  well  to  Abraham's 
Way-w6rn  servant.  It  was  so  that  Martha  showed  her 
devotion  to  her  Lord  even  to  excess,  being  cumbered 
■Wth'mueh  serving.  It  was  so  that  the  women  minis- 
tered to  Christ  out  of  their  substance,  —  water,  food, 
nioney.  They  toolt  these  low  things  of  earth,  ■  and 
spiritualized  them  into  means  of  hospitality  and  devo- 
*i&ii. 

And  this  ia  the  glory  of  womanhood,  —  surely  no 
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I -gltiry,  -r-  surely  one.whiolij  if  she'  riglitly  fic;fB 
pcehended  lier  place  on  earth,  nwght  enable  her  to 
accept  its  apparent  humiliation  unrepiningly :  -the 
glsry-of  imsenaufJizing  coarse  and  coiiaBion  thjnga,^^ 
eensual  things,  the  objects  of'  merfe  sense,  -^  m«at,  and 
drinTc,  and  household  cares,  —  elevating  them,  by:tihe 
^irit  in  'which  she  ministers  them,  into  something 
transfigured  and  sublime. 

.  The  hnmblest  mother  of  a  poor  family,  who  is  cum- 
bered with  much  serving  or  watching  over  a  hospi- 
tality whi(^  she  is  too  poor  to  delegate  to  others,  or 
toiliag^jfor  Jove's  sake  in  household  work,  needs  no 
email cipation  in  God's  sight.  It  is  the  prerogative 
and 'the  glory  of  her  womanhood  to  consecrate  ■  the 
meanest  things  by  a  ministry  which  is  not  ton 
sel£ 

2.  Submission. 

'^  Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it-"  Here  is  the 
true  spirit  of  Obedience.  Not  slavishness,  but  entire 
loy^ty  and  perfect  trust  in  a  Pei^on  whom  we  rever- 
ence. She  did  not  comprehend  her  Son's  strange 
i^ipulse  and  mysterious  words ;  but  she  knew  that 
they  were  not  capricious  words,  for  there  was  no  ca- 
price'in  Him;  sheknew  that  tiie  law  which  ruled  His 
will  was  £ight,  and  that  importunity  was  useless.  S.o 
ehe  bade  them  reverently  wait  in  silence  tUl  Hia  time 
should  eorae. 

■i  Here  is  another  distinctive  glory  of  womanhood- 
In  -the  very  outset  of  the  Bible,  submission  is  revealed 
as  hep  peculiar  lot  and  destiny.  If  you  were  merely 
to  look  'at  the  words  as  they  sfend,'!  declaring'  the 
results  of  the  Fall,  you  would  be  inclined  to  call  that 
vocaition  &f  oMdience  a  curae:;  but'  in  the  spirit  of 
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Qk^^  4ti  ia  .trweforane^,'  like  Labor,  into  a  ble^sjng.  ■  Ja 

tWg.'paa^ge  one  'pecaliar  blessing. stands  connected 

with  it. 

. :  Here.  R  tw<5-fold  blessing  ia  connected  with  it  :■ — 

'^rt^eiom  from   all  doubt,   and  prevailing   power    in 

prayer. 

The  first  is  freedom  from  all  doubt.  The  Virgin 
Wems  to  have  felt  no  perplexity  at  that  rebuke  and 
seeming  refusal;  and.. yet,  peiplesity  and  misgiying 
wpuld  seem  natural.  A  more  masculine  and  .imperi- 
ous mind  would  have  been  startled,  made  sullen,,  or 
begun,  at  once  to  sound  the  depths  of  metaphysics, 
reasoning  upon  the  hardship  of  a  lot  which  cannot 
re^riize.  ail  i,t  wishes;,  wojadering  why  such  isimpie 
blessings  are  refused,  pondering  ■  deeply  on  divine 
decrees,  ending  perhaps  in  ,  scepticism.  Mary  was 
saved  from  this.  She  could  not  understand,  but  she 
could  trust  and  wait.  Not  for  one  moment  did  a 
shade  of  doubt  rest  upon  her  heart.  At  once  and 
iaatantly,  — ".Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it.'^ 
Aud:^,  teo,  tfliB  Syniphenioian  woman  was  not  driven 
to  speculate  .on  the  injuatiee  of  her  idestiny  by  the 
hjiwshneas-of  Christ's  reply.  She  drew  closer .  to  her 
I*o»d-iB  prayer.  .  Affection  and  submissiveness.eavetl 
t^Ssm  both  from  doubt,  —  women  both. 
n/iNojv^  there  are  whole  classes  of  lOUr  fellow-creatunea 
to  whom,  as  a  class,  the  anguish  of  religious,  doubt 
n9:Ker,-or  rarely,  comes.  M^ital  doubt  rarely  touches 
iKomaui.  Soldiers  and  sailors  do  not  doubt.  Thejr 
r«0i^3)ia  remarkable  for  it8.,siipplicity  and  childlike 
obM««ter<  Scaneely  ever  are  religious  warriofs  tpi» 
mfentedi.  with  scepticism  or  doubts.  And  in  allj,  I 
1  for  the  same  reason,  the  habits  of  feeling  to 
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*hich  the  long'  life  of  ■  obedience  trains  the  soill. 
Pi'6ml)tj  quick,  unqiaestioning  obedience  —  thatistiie 
soil  for  faith. 

i  call  this;  therefore,  the  glory  of  womanhood.  '  It 
is- the  true  glory  of  human  beings  to  obey.  -It  is  her 
special  glory,  rising  out  of  the  very  weakness  of  her 
nature, —  God's  strength  made  perfect  in  Weakaees. 
Eiigland  will  not  soon  forget  that  lesson  left  her  aS  the 
bequest  of  a  great  life.  Her  buried  Hero's  glory 
cilme  out  of  that  which  was  manliest  in  his  character, 
the/Virgin  spirit  of  obedience. 

:■ 'The  second  glory  resulting  from  it  is  prevailing 
pow-er  with  God.  Her  wish  was  granted. — "What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? "  were  words  that  only 
asserted  His  own  ■  perfect  independence.  They  were 
not  the  language  of  rebuke.  As  Messiah,  He  gently 
vindicated  his  acts  from  interference,  showing  the 
filial  relation  to  be  in  its  first*  strictness  dissolved. 
Btit  as-  Son  He  obeyed ;  or,  to-  speak  more  properly, 
ccimplied.  Nay,  probably  His  look  bad  said  that 
already,  promising  more  than  His  words,  setting  her 
mind  at  rest,  and- granting  the  favor  she  desired. 

Brethren,  the  subject  of  prayer  is  a  deep  mystery. 
To  the  masculine  intellect  it  is  a  demonstrable  absurd- 
ity. For,  says  logic,  how  can  man's  will  modify  the 
will  of  God,  or  alter  the  fixed  decree  1  And  if  it  can- 
not,'where  lies  the  use  of  prayer?  But  there  is  a 
something  mightier  than  intellect,  and  truer  thanlogic. 
Itis'the  fe,ith  which  works'  by  love,  —  the  conviction 
that,  in  this  world  of  mystery,  that  which  cannot  ^he 
put  in  words,  nor  defended  by  argument,  may  y«t  be 
true.     The  will  of  Christ  was.iBxed:  what  could- be 
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ftffi-use  of  inteVceSSion?"^  and  yet  the  Virgin  feeling 
vras  true,  —  Her  pTayer  tpould  prevail. 

Here  is  a  grand  parados,  which  is  the  paradox  of 

aUp'rttyer:  The'  heart  hopes  that  which  to  reaaoriing 
Pettis  impoasible.  And  I  believe  we  never  pray 
alight  except  when  we  pray  in  that  feminine,  childlike 
spirit  which  no  logic  can  defend,  feeling  as' if  we  mod- 
tffed  the  will  of  God,  though  that  will  is  fixed. 
"It  iathe  glory  of  the  spirit  that  is  affectionate  and 
'submissive,  that  it  —  ay,  and  it 'alone  —  t^n' pray,' be- 
cause it  alone  can  believe  that  its  prayer  will'  be 
gtwited;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  that  spirit,'tooi  ihat 
its  "prayer  will  be  granted. 

~'!^Sdly.  In  all  Christian  ages  the  especial  glory^as- 
ctibed  to  the  Vil-gin' Mother  is  parity  of  heart  and'Kfe. 
linplied  in  the  term  "  Virgin."  Gradually,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church,  the  recognition  of  this 
bbbaine  idolatry.  The  works  of  early  Christian  'iirt 
curiously  exhibit  the  progress  of  this  perversion. 
They  show  how  Slariolatry  grew  up.  The'  first 
pibtares  of  the  early  Christian'  ages  simply  represetit 
the  woDian,  By  and  by,  we  find  outlines  of  the  Mother 
ilhd'the  Child.  In  an  afiter-age,  the  Son  is  seen' sitting 
on  a  throne,  with  the  Mother 'crowned,  bnt  sittihg  fes 
y'^t'  below  Him.  In  an  age  still  later,  the  crowned 
Mdther'  on  a  level  with  the  Son,'  Latfer  still, 'the 
"Mbther  On  a' throne  above  the  Son.  And,  lastly,  a 
Rom'ish  pictnre  represents  the  Eternal  Son,  in  wrath, 
about  to  destroy  the  Earth,  and  the  Virgin  Intercessor 
■fhterposingjpleadingby  significant  attitude  ner  mateViial 
"tiglits,  and  fbdbemina'  the  world  from  His  vehgeance. 
^ch  was,  ib   fact,   the   prbgresS  of  Virgin-worship 
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First,  ^essomaji  reyer^.ced-fpr  the  .gc^'g  fake  j  tbes 
the  wotaan  revereuceii  fibov.e  the  Son,  and  adore.cl- 

Now,  the  question  is,  How  came  this  to  be?  for -we 
ia3Uiii.e  it  as  a  principle  that  jio  error  ,bas  ev,er  spread 
widely  that  was  not  the  exaggeration  or  perversion 
of.  a  truthi  And  be  assured  that  the  first  step  towards 
dislodging  error  is  to  understand  the  truth  at  which  ,it 
aims.  Never  can  an  error  be  permanently  destroyed 
by  the  roots  unless  we  have  planted  by  its  side  the 
tamth  that  is  to  takedts  place.  Else  you  will  find  the 
fillsehood  returning  ;£brever,  Rowing  up  again  ■nfljen 
ypu  thought  it  cut  i^p  root  and  branch,  appearing  in 
the  very  places  where  the  crushing  of  it  seemed  wost 
Qomplete.  Wherever  there  is  a  deep  truth  unrecog- 
nized, misunderstood,  it  will  force  its  way  into  men!$ 
he?-rtB.  It  will  take  pernicious  forms,  if  it  cannot  find 
hj^thful  ones.  It  will  grow  as  .some  weeds  grow,  ip 
noxious  fonns,  ineradicably^  because  it  has  a  rpoti^ 
hu^an  nature. 

Else  how  cornea  it  to  pass,  after  three  hundred  yeaics 
of  Eeformation,  we  find  Virgin-worship  restoring  itself 
agajn-in  this  reformed  England,  where,  least  of  all 
coHBtri^a,  we.  should. expect  it,  and  wliere  the  remem- 
branpe. of  Romish  persecution  might  have  seemed  to 
n^ce  its  return  impossible  ?  How  comes  it  that  some 
of.the  4eepest  thinkers  of  our  day,  and  men  of  the 
gaiijtUest  lives,  are  feeling  this  Virgin-worship  a  neces^ 
Sity  for.  their  souls  ?■-.— for  it  is  the  doctrine  to  whieb 
tj^e  copvpirts  to  Bomanism  cling  most  tenaciously.  .  . 
;,  brethren,  I  .reply,  because  the  doctrine  of  -  the  .wttc- 
i^i;^  of  the  Virgin  has  a  root  in  truth,  and  no  mere 
ft^iliting .and  uprooting  can  destroy  it:  no  Protestant 
thunders  of  oratory ;  no  platform  expositions ;  no  Ref- 
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d'ffiiatioii  societies.  In,  one  Word,  iio  mere  Degtttionsi 
nothing  bat  the  full '  liberation  of  the  truth  which  lies 
afthe  root  of  error,  can  eradicate  efror. 

Siireiy  we  ought  to  have  learnt  that  truth,  by  this 
tiihe.'  Eecollect  how,  before  Christ's  time,  mere  ne- 
gations failed  to  uproot  paganiam.  Philosophers  had 
disproved  it  by  argument;  satirists  had  covered  it 
with  ridicule.  It  was  slain  a  thousand  times,  and  yel 
p^ganisQl  lived  on  in  the  hearts, of  men;  and  those 
wto  gave  it  up  returned  to  it  again  in  a  dying  tour, 
because  the  disprovers  of  it  had  given  nothing  fdr  the 
heart  to  rest  on  in  its  place.  But  when  Paul  dared 
to  proclaim  of  paganism  what, we  are  proclaiming  of 
Virgin-worship,  —  that  paganisin  stood  upon  a  truth, 
and  taught  the  truth,  —  paganism  fell  forever.  The 
Apostle  Paul  found  in  Athens  an  altar  to  the  TJh- 
k'no^n  God.  He  did  not  announce  in  Athens  lectures 
against  heathen  priestcraft ;  nor  did  he  undertake  to 
prove  it,  in  the  Areopagus,  all  a  mystery  of  iniquity, 
and  a  system  of  damnable  idolatries ;  —  that  is  the 
mode  in  which  we  set  about  our  controversies;  — 
but  "he  disengaged  the  truth  from  the  error, —  pro- 
claimed the  truth,  and  left  the  errors  to  themselves. 
The  truth  grew  up,  and  the  errors  silently  aiid 
alowly  withered. 

'  1  Jjray  you,  Christian  brethren,  do  not  join  thc^ 
fierce  associations  which  think  only  of  uprooting 
error.  There  is  a  spirit  in  them  which  is  more  of 
earth  than  heaven, — shortsighted,  too,  and  selfdestrub- 
tive.  They  do  not  make  converts  to  Christ,  but  only 
controversialists,  and  adherents  to  a  party.  They 
compass  sea  and  land.  ''It  matters  little  whether  fierce 
Bomanism  or  fierce  Pr otestanism  wins  the  day;  bat 
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it,  (|oes  matter  whe.tl^e.r  o.r  ppt  i|i  the  .conflict  we  lose 
stome  pcecious  Christian  truth,  as  well  as  the  very 
spirit  of  ChristiaBity. 

■  ^hat  lies  at  the  root  of  thisi  Ineradicable  Virgin- 
w.orship  1  How  conies  it  that,  out  of  ,8o  few  acriptuTO 
sentences  about  her,  —  many  of  them  like  this  rebute, 
depreciatory, — learned  men  and  pious  men  cnuld  ever 
h&ve  developed,  as  they  call  it,  —  or,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
tprti^red  and  twibted, — a  doctnne  ol  Divme  honors  to 
be  pfiid  to  Mary  ?  Let  us  set  out  with  the  convictiofi 
^hat  there  mubt  have  been  some  reason  for  it,  —  some 
tiutt^  of  which  it  IS  the  perveision 

I  beheve  the  truth  to  be  this  Before  Chnst,  the 
^n^hities  honored  as  Divme  were  pecuharly  the  vir- 
tues of  the  man  Couiage,  "Wisdom,  Truth,  Strength 
Ikit  Chiist  proclaimed  the  Divine  natoie  of  qualities 
ent^iely  oppot-ite  Meekness,  Obedience,  Affection, 
Purity  He  said  that  the  pure  m  heart  should  see 
Giod  He  pronounced  the  beatitudes  of  meekness,  and 
lowhneas,  and  poveity  of  epint  Now,  observe  these 
were  all  of  the  order  of  graces  which  are  distinctively 
feminine ,  and  it  is  the  pecuhfu-  feature  of  Christian- 
ity, that  it  exalts  not  strength  nor  intellect,  but  gentle- 
ness, and  lovmgness,  and  Virgin  purity 

Here  was  a  new,  strange  thought  given  to  the  world. 
3&  was  for  many  ages  the  thought  no  wondef,  -~-  it 
was  the  one  great  novelty  oi  the  revealed  religion 
00^  were  men  to  find  expression  for  that  idea  which 
w»s  WorVmg  in  them,  vigue  and  beautiful,  but  want- 
mg  substance  —  the  idea  of  the  Divmeness  of  what  is 
pure,  abpv  e  the  Divineness  of  what  is  strong  ?  '\^omd 
yoji  have  had  them  say,  simply,  we  had  forgotten  these 
things  J  now  they  are  revealed,  —  now  we  know  that 
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^ijv,e  gjfid  Purity  arsifts  Piyine  a?  Pojyer  and  Keason,? 
My  brethren,  it  is  not  so  that  jneo  WQr.ship,  —  it  is 
only  so  that  men  think,.  They  think  about  qiialitiea, — ■ 
ttigy  worahip  persoTis.  Worship  muat  have  a  form, 
Asipration  finds  a  Person ;  and,  if  it  cannot  fipd  qne,  it 
wjll  imagine  one. '  G-entleness  and  purity  are  words 
for  a  philosopher;  hut  a  man  whose  heart  wants  aomo- 
thing  to  adore  will  find  for  himself  a  gentle  one  -r-  a 
pure  one — Incarnate,  parity,  and  love  — :- gentlenesa 
rphed  in  flesh  and  blood,  before  whom  his  Iqiee  may 
jiendj  and  to  whom  the  homage  of  his.  spirit  .can  be 
giver.,     Yon  cannot  adore  except  a  Person. 

W/iat  marvel  if  the  early  Christian  found  that  the 
Virgin^mother  of  onr  Lord  embodied  this  great  idea? 
Wiiat  marvel  if  he  filled  out  ajid  expanded,  witji  that 
jdea  which  was  in  his  heart,  the  brief  sketch  given  of 
!Ji^  jn  the  gospels,  till  his  imagipa'tion  had  robed  the 
woman  of  the.  Bible  with  the  majesty  of  the  Mother 
of  (jod  ?  Can  we  not  /eel  that  it  must  have  been  so  ? 
Instead  of  a  dry,  formal  dogma  of  theology, .  the 
piomanist  presented  an  actual  woman,  endued  with 
ey,6ry  inward  grace  and  beauty,  and.  pierced  by  sor- 
rows, as  a  living  object  of  devotion,  faith,  and  hope,  — [■ 
a  personality  instead  of  an  abstraction.  Historjcally 
speaking,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  idea  could 
scarcely  have  been  expressed  to  the, world  except 
^reugh  an  idolatry. 

brethren,  it  is  an  idolatry  —  in  modem  Romanism,  .a 
pernicious  and  most  defiling  one.  The  worship  of 
Mary  overshadows  the  worship  of  the  Son.  The  love 
giveji  to  her  is  so  much  taken  from  Him.  Neverthe- 
Je^e,  let  us  not  hide  froin  ourselves  tlje  ..eternal  itruth 
of  the  idea  that  lies  beneath  the  temporary.  ^Iselio^fl 
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of  tjie  dogma.     Overthrow  the  idolatry ;  but  do  it  Ijy 

substituting  the  truth,. 

Now,  the  truth  alone  which  can  supplant  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  is  the  perfect  "humanity  of  Jesus 
Chriet,  I  say  the  perfect  humanity ;  for  perfect  man- 
hood is  a  very  ambiguous  expression.  By  man  we 
sometimes,  mean  the  human  race,  made  up  of  man 
and  woman,  and  sometimes  we  only  mean  the  mascu- 
line sex.  We  have  only  one  word  to  express  both 
ideas  The  language  in  which  the  New  Testament 
was  written  has  two  Hence  we  miy  mike  a  great 
mi^taice  When  the  Bible  speaks  of  man  the  human 
being,  we  may  think  that  it  means  man  the  mile  creat- 
ure When  the  Bible  tells  us  Jesus  Chri'^t  «as  the 
Son  of  Man,  it  uses  the  word  which  implies  humdu 
being,  it  does  not  use  the  woid  which  signifies  one 
of  the  male  sex,  it  does  not  dwell  on  the  iact  that  He 
was  a  man,  but  it  earnestly  asserts  that  He  was  man 
Son  of  a  man  He  was  not  Son,  of  Jfdn  He  was  ,  fop 
the  blood,  as  it  weie,  of  all  the  laee,  was  m  His  veing 

Now,  let  ns  see  what  is  implied  m  this  expression, 
Son  of  Man  It  contains  m  it  the  doct("me  of  the 
Incarnation ,  it  means  the  full  humanit}  of  Christ. 
Jjately  I  tried  to  bring  out  one  portion  of  its  meiping 
I  said  that  He  belonged  to  no  particular  age,  but  to 
every  age  He  had  not  the  qualities  of  one  clime  oi 
race,  but  that  which  is  common,  to  all  climes  an(}  all 
races  He  was  not  the  Son  of  the  Jew,  nor  the  Son 
of  the  Onental,  —  He  was  the  Son  of  Man  He  was 
not  the  villager  of  Bethlehem ,  noi  one  whose  charac 
ter  and  mind  were  the  result  of  a  certain  trannng, 
peculiai  to  Judea,  or  pecuhar  to  that  century,  —  tut 
He  was  the  Man     This  is  what  St.  Paul  insists  on, 
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:c^lien  ha  .says  that  in  Him  there  18  neithep^Jew.nor 
Gentile, , Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free.  'A,. Hu- 
manity in  which;  there  is  nothing,  distinctive,  limited, 
or  peculiar,  but  universal,  —  your  nature  and  mine,  tho 
Humanity  in  which  we  all  are  brotherSj  bond  or,  free. 
Now,  in  that  same  passage  St.  Paul  uses  another  very 
remarkable  expression :  "  There  ie  neither  Jew  noi 
Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,. there  is  neithei 
male  nor  female."  That  is  the  other  thing  implied' jn 
Hia  title  to  the  Son  of  Man.  His  nature  had  in  it  the 
nature  of  all  nation*;  but  also  His  heart  had  in  it  the 
blended  qualities  of  both  sexes.  Our  humanity  is.  a 
^hole  made  up  of  two  opposite  poies^of  character, — ■ 
the  manly  and  the  feminine.  In  the  character  of 
Christ  neither  was  found  exclusively,  hut  both'  in 
perfect  balance.  He  was  the  Son  of  Man-rrrWie 
human  being  —  perfect  Man, 

There  was  in  Him  the  woman-heart  as  well  as  tl^e 
manly  brain,  —  all  that  was  moat  manly,  and  all  iheit 
was  most  womanly.  Hem  ember  what  He  was  in 
life;  recollect  His  stern  iron  hardness  in  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  desert ;  recollect  the  calmness  that  never 
quailed  in  all  the  uproars  of  the  people,  the  truth 
that  never  palteredj  the  strict  severe  integrity  which 
characterized  the  "Witness  of  the  Truth;  recc^lect 
the  justice  that  never  gave  way  to  weak  feeling, — 
which  let  the  rich  young  ruler  go  his  way  to  perish 
if  he  would,  —  which  paid  the  tribute-money,  —  which 
held  the  balance  fair  between  the  persecuted  woman 
and  her  accuser,  but  did  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
betrayed  by  sympathy  into  any  feeble  tenderness,  — 
,1he  .:  justice  that  rebuked  Peter  ,  with  indignation, 
and' pronounced  the  doom  of- Jerusalem   unswaBv- 
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iiigly.  Hterfi'ia-'oiie  £6ie  of"fifel&of IraiiKiii' cbaraetM'i 
-^■eui'fcly  not  the  feminine  side.  Now,  lotfk-at'thef 
Gih&t,  Recollect  the  tWice-recorded  teai^,  -frhtefe' a' 
man  Would  have  been  ashamed  to  shoW,  and  Which' 
afg  never  beautiful  in  man  except  when  joined'  i^itM 
strMgth-lik^  Hia;'  and' recollect  fihe  ^mpathy  craved 
dad  jeafned  for  as  well  as  given,  —  the  sHri&feing 
from  Solitude  in  prayer,  ^  the  trembling  of  a'  sor' 
row  unto  death,  ^  the  considerate  care  which  prdJ 
vi3ed  bread  for  the  multitude,  and  said  to  the'  tired 
disbiples,  ■  as  with  a  sister's  rather  ^an  a  brother's 
tbfiughtfulness,  "  Come  ye-  apart  into  the  desert  and 
rest  awhile."  Thiais  the  other' side  or  pole  of  hlitnali 
character,  —  surely  not  the  maBCulihei, 

"When  we  have  leamt  and  felt  what  is  ioeant'by 
Divine  Humanity  in  Christ,  and  when'  we  havS 
believed  it,  not  in  a  onesided  way,  but  iU  aU'iiS 
fidliess,  then  we'  afe'  safe  ftom  Mariolatry;  bwaiise 
We  dtf  not'  want  it  —  W'^'ba-t'e'  the  truth  which  MaHoit 
atry  labora  to'expre^s,  and,  laboring  ignorantly,  falK 
intd'  idolatry.  Bat,  so  long  as  the  male  was  lo6!c6d 
upon  as  the  oQly  type  of  God,  and  the'  masciilifle 
virtues  as  the  only  glbry  of  His  character,  sd  'Ititig 
the  truth'  was  yet  unrevealedi  This  was  the'  stalls 
of  lieai^emsm;  And,  so  long  as  Christ  was  csiAf 
felt-  as  the-  Divine'  Man,  and  Hot  the  Divine  Humanity, 
BO  lOUg  the  World  Had  ofllj-  a  one-sided  truth. 

Olfe-half  of  our  nature  —  the  sterher  portion  of  it-^ 
only  Was-  felt  to  be  of  God  alid'  in  God.  The  other 
half -^  the  tenderer  and'  pftrer  qualities -^f  onr^aouls'-^ 
wel-9  fSlt"  as  earthly.  This  was  the'  state,  of  HtiMBri- 
hat  from' which  men'  tried  t&  esbape'by  Mariolai»y. 
And,  if  moil  had  riot  leafHed'  that  ftdS'  aide*  6f  dttt 
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totetti' too' ■Wtia>  made  Divine  iti  Christ,  ifha.t  possibfo' 
escape  was  there  for  them,"but  to  look  to  tlie  Vii^in 
Kai^  as  the  iHcarnat'ion  of  the  purer  and  lovelier 
elements  of  God's  character,  reaerving  to  her  Son  thfl 
at^Tller  and  the  more  masculine  ? 

Can  we  not  nnderstandj  too,  howit  catnetO'pasSthat 
the'  Mother  was  placed  aboVe  the  Son,  and'  adored 
more?  Christianity  had  proclaimed  Meelt'msssi'  Pilritj'^ 
Obedi^ce,  as  more  DiViiie  than"  Strength  atld  Wrsdtilti; 
What  wonder  if  she  who  *as  gazed  oir  as  the  type' of 
Piirity  should  be  reckoned  more  near  to  God  than  H& 
who  had  come,  through  misconception,  to  belOoked  on 
ebiefly  as  the  type  of  Strength  and  Justice  ? 

There  is  a  spirit  alirSad  which  is  leading  meii'tb 
Eome.  Do  not  call  thslt  the  spirit  of  the  Dfevfl:  IVi^ 
the  desire  and  hope  to  find  there,  in  its  tendeihiesa,  an  J 
ita*  beauty,  and  its  devotion,  a  home  for  tho^e  feelings 
of  awe,  and  contemplation,  and  love,  for  which '  oui* 
stem  'Protestantism  finds  no  shelter.  Let  uS  ackiiowl- 
edge  that  what  they  wor'Ship  is  indeed  deServiilg''6f 
ail  adoration ;  only  let  us  ^ay  that  Wha£  they  *er^W^ 
ik,  Ignorantiy,  Christ.  Whom  they  ignbrantly  WorSh^ 
let'  us  declare  unto  them :'  Christ,  their  linknoifn-  G<Jd; 
worshipped  at  an  idollaltar.  Do  notldt  us  satisfy  oli^- 
SelveS  by  saying, aea  Watchword,  "  Christ,  ntitMa'ry':''' 
^ay;  rather,  "  In  Christ  all  that  they  find  in  Mai-y."  "nie 
Mother  in  the  Sort,  the  Wo'maitily  in  the  soul  tH  ChriStl 
Divine  Honor  to  the  Feminine  sid'e  of  Hia  character"; 
joy  fid  and  unvarying  acknowledgment  that  in  Christ 
there'  is'  a  revelation  of  the  DivineneSs  of  subriiissroni 
andio'ire,  and  purity,  and' lOn^-sufffeTing,  just  aStHer* 
ffiERi' -before,  in  the  tSai&  of  t&e  Lord  of' Hosts.arirtV 
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^lation  of  the  Divineneaa  of  courage,  and   strength, 
and.  heroism,  and  manliness. 

Therefore  it  is  we  do  not  sympathize  with  those 
coarse  expositions  which  aim  at  doing  exclnsive  honor 
to  the  Son  of  God  by  degrading  the  life  and  character 
of  .the  Virgin.  Just  as  the  Romanist  has  loy^ii  to 
represent  all  connected  with  her  as  mysterious  and 
immaculate,  so  has  the  Protestant  heen  disposed  to 
vulgarize  her  to  the  level  of  the  commonest  human- 
ity, and  exaggerate  into  rebukes  the  reverent  ex- 
pressions to  her  in  which  Jesus  asserted  His  Divine 


Eather  reverence,  not  her,  .but  that  Idea  and  type 
which  .  Christianity  has  given  in  her,  —  the  type.of 
Christian  womanhood ;  which  was  not  realized  in  her, 
-^  which  never  was  and  never  will  be  realized-  in  one 
single  woman,  —  which  remains  ever  a  Divine  Idyi^, 
ftfl^r  whjch  each  living  woman  is  to  strive. 

An4  ^hen  I  say  reverence  that  I4ea  or  type,  Ijanj  l;[ji,t 
pointing  to  the  relation  between  the  .  Mother  and.  :^e 
SpPj  and, asking  men  to  reverence  that  which  He  r^v- 
^renge^.  ^  Think  we  that  there  is  no  meaning  hidden  ip 
the  mystery  that  the  Spnpf  God  was  the  Virgin's  Sop? 
■^3  Hipi  through, lif^  there  remained  the  early  recollec- 
tions 9f  a  pure  mother.  Blessed  beyond  all  common 
^jleasedness  is  the  man  who  can  look  hack  to  .that, .  G,o,d 
l^as'giyen  to  him  a  talisman  \?hich  will  carry  him  ..tri- 
umphant- through  n^any  a  temptation.  To  other., n^i,! 
pupty  may  be  a  name  ;  to  him  it  has  been  once,  a  if^^- 
"ity.  "  Faith  in  all  things  high.beats  with  his  bloq^"  ^^ 
ipay  be  tempted ;  h^.may.err;  but  the^e  wUlh,e. a  flight 
irgm^horae  shining  forever. on  his  path  inejstingui^- 
ably.    By  the  grace  of  God,  degraded  he  cannot  be. 
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THE    FtEST    MIEACLB. 
II.  TBE   GLOKY   OP  THP  nvINE  SON. 

A>HH  iL  II  —  "  This  be^nlng  of  miraclm  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  QkUi 
Im, ;  uid  mimifested  forth  liis  glory  ;  and  Ym  disciples  believed  <at 

Ih  the  history  of  this  iiiiraole,  ti\-o  uersonagea  are 
brought  prominently  before  our  noti.'e.  One  is-  th6 
Virgin  Mary ;  the  other  ia  the  Son  of  Qo^  Arid  these 
tWo  exhibit  different  orders  of  glory,  as  "^eD  as  differ- 
(Mt  degrees.  Different  degrees :  for  thf>  Virgin  \vds 
dfily  hutoan ;  her  Son  was  God  manifest  in  th*i  fl'ssh. 
©iffefent  orders  of  glory:  for  the  one  exhibited 'l;hi=i 
dfstinctive  glory  of  womanhood ;  the  Other  manifejiet* 
forth  Sis  glory,  —  the  glory  of  perfect  manhood. 

■Taking  the  Virgin  as  the  type  and  representativft  c* 
feer  86x,  we  found  the  glory  of  womanhood,  as  ey 
hibitefl  by  her  conduct  in  this  parable,  to  consist  ii> 
flifselflsh  consideratenees  about  others ;  in  delicacy  ot 
tabif  in  the  power  of  ennobling  "a  mihistry  of  eoarBfr 
taiA  hotisehold  things,  like  the  wine  of  the  marriaigfe' 
ffettfetjby  the  sanctity  of  affedtion;  in  meeknessi'^iirf 
lowly  obedience,  which  was  in  the  Fall  her  ch^si^ 
in  Cijrisi  her  glOry,  transformed  into  a  blessing  ailij  a 
24  (27» 
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power;  and  lastly,  as  the  name  Virgin  implies,  thu 
distinctive  glory  of  womanhood  we  found  to  consist 
in  purity. 

Now,  the  Christian  history  first  revealed  these  great 
truths.  The  gospels  which  record  tlie  life  of  Christ 
first,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  brought  to  light  the 
Divine  glory  of  those  qualities  which  had  been  des- 
pised. Before  Christ  came,  the  heathen  had  counted 
for  divine,  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  man,  —  manly 
strength,  manly  truth,  manly  justice,  manly  courage. 
The  life  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  shed  a  splendor  from 
neaven  upon  a  new  and  till  then  unheard-of  order  of 
k^biem,  —  that  which  may  be  called  the  feminine  ©iv 
cfei*,  —  meekness,  endurance,  long-suffering,  the  passive 
strength  of  martyrdom.  For  Christianity  does  iiot 
say,  Honor  to  the  Wise,  but,- "  Blessed  are  the  Meek." 
Nbt,  Glory- to  the  Strong,  but,  "Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heaJ't,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  Not,  The  Lord  is  a 
m&o:  fef  war,  Jehovah  is  His  name,  but,  "  God  is  Love.'' 
In  Christ,  not  intellect,  but  love,  is  consecrated.  In 
Christ  is'magnified,  not  force  of  will,  but  the  Glory  of 
a  'Divine  humility.  "  He  was  obedient  unto  deathj 
even  the  deatli  of  the  cross;  wher^ore  God  also  bath 
highly  exalted  Him." 

Therefore  it  was,  that  from  that  time  forward  woln- 
anhood  assumed  a  new  place  in  this  World.  She  id 
whom  these  qualities,  for  the  first  time  declared  Divififl 
in  Christ,  Were  the  distinctive  characteristics,  steadily 
and  graduaHy  rose  to  a  higher  dignity  in  human  life. 
It' iei  not  to  mere  ciViHzation,  but  to  the  Spirit  of  'life 
bi.  Christ,  tjiat  woman  owes  aU  she  has,  and  all  she'  hafl 
yat  to  gain. 

'Now,  the  outward  phases  in  which  this  EedeiQptiott 
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«£iJthe.B3S  appeared  to  the. .world  have  been,  as  yet; 
fliiiefly  three.  There  have  been  three  ages  through, 
which  theee  great  truths  of  the  Divineness  of  purity, 
and  the  strength,  and  glory  of  obedience,  tha  peouliar 
ftharacteri sties  of  womanhood,  have  been  rising  into 
thein  right  acknowledgment.  1.  The  ages  rof  Virgin* 
worship.  2.  Tiie  ages  of  Chivalry.  3.  The  age  of: 
the  .three  last  centuries..  Now,  during  the  three  Prot- 
eatant  centuries,  the  place  and  destinies,  of  womaja= 
hood  have  been  every  year  rising  more  and  more  into, 
great  questions.  Her  mission,  as  it  is  called  .ija  the 
ca»t  language  of  the  day  —  what  it  is  —  that  is  one.  of 
ihfi  subjects  of  deepest  interest  in  the  controversies  of 
the  day.  And,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  th» 
ttuth,  which  has  beeo  growing  clearer  and  brighter,  for 
eighteen  centuries,  shall  stop  now  exactly  where  it  ie^ 
and,  .grow  no  clearer,- — unless  we  are  ready  to.affirm 
tJiat  mankind  will  never  learn  to  pay  less  glory  to 
strength  and  intellect,  and  more  to  meekness,  and. hum- 
Isleness,  and  pureness,  than  they  do  now,  —  it  follows 
tii^.Qiod.  has.  yet  reserved  for  womanhood  a  Wgeraad 
more  glorious  field  for  her  peculiar  qualities  and  gtKsj. 
sod  that  the  truth  contained  in  the  Virgin's  mother- 
hood is  unexhausted  still. 

...Eor  -this  reason,  in  reference  to  that  woraMihcodl 
and.  ita  destinies,  of  which  St.  Mary  is  the  type,;  I 
thoughtjt. needful  last  Sunday  to  insist  on  two  things, 
as  .of.-profbund  importance. 

.^jEliret,  To  declare: in  what  her  true,, glory  consists.. 
The  only  glory  of  the  Virgin  was  the  glory  ,of  trusi 
TUTflioanhood.-  The  glory  of  true  womanhood  conaiata 
ia  "being  Aerse^;  not  in  striving  to  .be  something: eleeL 
Itift  Uie  ^Ise  paradox  and  herafty  .of  this,  present  Bigs 
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tarclaim  for  her' as  a  glory  the  rightto  leave  hat 
BjJiare.  Her  glory  lies  in  her  sphere,  and  God  has 
given  her  a  sphere  distinct;  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
church  of  Corinth,  when,  in  that,  wise  chapter,  :St. 
Paul  rendered  unto  womanhood  the  things  which  were 
w-oman's,  and  unto  manhood  the  things  which  werei 

And  the  true  correction  of  that  monstrous  rebellion 
against  what  is  natural  lies  in  vindicating  Mary's  glory, 
on  the  one  side,  from  the  Eomanist,  who  gives  to  her 
the  glory  of  God ;  and,  on  the  other,  from  those  who 
w^uld  confound  the  distinctive  glories  of  the  two 
sexes,  and  claim  as  the  glory  of  woman  what  is,  in  the 
deeps  of  nature,  the  glory  of  the  man. 

I  Everything  is  created  in  its  own  order.  Every  ere* 
ated  thing  has  its  own  glory.  "  There  is  one  glory  of 
the  sun,  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory 
of  the  stars;  for  one  star  differeth ■  from  another  star 
in'^glory."  There  ia  one  glory  of  Manhood,  and  an- 
other glory  of  Womanhood.  And  the  glory  of  each 
created  thing  consists  in  being  true  to  its  own  nature, 
sstd  moving  in  its  own  sphere. 

I  Maiy'a  glory  was  not* immaculate  origin,  nor  im- 
maculate life,  nor  exaltation  to  Divine  houors.  She 
Biad  n^one  of  these  things.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was^t  Force,  or  demanded  rights,  social  or  domosticj 
th^fc  constituted  her  glory.  But  it  was  the  glory  of. 
simple  womanhood;  the  glory  of  being  true  to  the. 
uature  assigned,  her  by  her  Maker ;  the  glory  of  moth- 
erhood ;  the'  glory  of  ^'  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
ju  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great  price."  She  was  not 
t^i^qeen  of  Heaven;  but  she  was  something  nobler 
still,  a  creature  cont.ent  to  be  what  God  had  made  her; 
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teiinaeffishnesB^  and  humbleuoaa,  aad  purity,  rejoicing 
il  Godj  her  Saviour,  content  chat  He  had  regarded  th© 
SBwlioesB  of  His  handmaiden. 

The  second  thing  upon  which  I  insisted  wiw,  that 
thfi'Only  safeguard  against  the  idolatrous  error  of 
Virgin-worahip  is  a  full  recognition  of  the  perfect 
Humanity  of  Christ,  A  /ail  recognition :  for  it  is 
only  a  partial  acknowledgment  of  the  meaning  of  'the 
Incarnation  when  we  think  of  Him  as  the  Divine  Mam 
It  was  not  manhood,  but  humanity,  that  was  made  Di- 
vine  in  Him.  Humanity  has  its  two  sides:  —  one  aid^ 
in  the  Ktrength  and  intellect  of  manhood;  the  other 
ID'  the  tenderness,  and  faith,  and  submissiveness,  of 
womanhood:  Man  and  Woman,  not  man  alone,  Bjake 
ap  human  nature.  In  Christ,  not  one  alone,  butbftth, 
werO'  glorified.  Strength  and  Grace,  Wisdom  and 
Love,  Courage  and  Purity,  —  Divine  Manliness,  Divine 
Wbmanhness.  In  all  noble  characters  you  find  the 
two  blended;  in  Him  —  the  noblest  —  blended  into 
one  entire  and  perfect  Humanity. 
.  Unless  yoii  recognize  and  fully  utter  this  whole 
truth,  you  will  find  Mariolatry  forever  returning,  cut 
if  down  as  you  will.  It  must  come  back.  It-.wiU 
come  back,  I  had  well-nigh  said,  it  ought  to  come 
b£(ck,  unless  we  preach  and  believe  the  full  truth  of 
0od  incarnate  in  Humanity,  For,  while  we  teach  in 
our  classical  schools,  as  the  only  manliness,  Pagan 
,«roism  of  warrior  and  legislator,  can  we  say  that  we 
ire.  teaching  both  sides  of  Christ?  Our  souls  were 
trained  in  boyhood  to  honor  the  heroic  and  the  maa- 
ffi^ne.  Who  ever  hinted  to  us  that  charity  is 'the 
^^tfore  excellent  -.vay"?     Who  suggested  that -"^ 
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iHHeh'kfleUH  hia  spwit  is  greater  tbaa  he  wMoh  taketh 

Again,  we  find  our  English  society  ditided  into  two 
eedtioDB':  One  the  mea  of  buaineaa  and  action,  esfeih- 
iting  promiaentiy  the  mascnline  virtues  of  English 
Sbaracter,  truth  and  honor,  and  almost  taught  to  -ireclion 
fte'bbarance  and  feeling  as  proofs  of  wealmesa  ;  taugM 
in'^the  playground  to  believe  that  a  chaste  life  isiio- 
man'ce — false  sentiment  and  strengthlessness  of  charac- 
ter tiraght  there ;  and  in  after-life,  that  it  is  meaa'  lli> 
fergive  a  personal  affront. 

The  other  section  of  our  society  is  made  up  of  men 
of  prayer  and  religiousness  ;  for  some  reason  or  other, 
Bihgalarly  deficient  in  masculine  breadth  and  strength, 
afad  bven  truthfulness  of  character;  with  no  finn^foofr 
in'g  upon  reality,  not  daring  to  look  the  real  probleias 
ofi'so'dial  and  political  life  in  the  fece,  but  wasting  their 
strength  in  disputes  of  words,  or  shrinking  into  a  dim 
atldosphere  of  ecclesiastical  dreahiinessy  unreal  and 
effeminate.  Dare  we  say  that  the  full  Humanity  .of 
Christ,  in  its  double  aspect,  is  practically  adored  amongst 
UB'?  .  'Have  we  not  made  a  fatal  separation  between  the 
feaolj^aud'  the  feminine  of  character?-! — between'.the 
tti&ial  add  'the  devout,  so  'that  we  have  meh  whcare 
ifiaScfliine  and  moral,  and  also  men  who  are  effeminate 
and' devout?  But  where  are  our  Christian  men>in 
whom  the  whole  Christ  is  formed,— all  that  is  brave, aad 
T*ag,  and  wise,  and  at  the  same  time  all  that  is  tender, 
and'  d'evout,  anil  pure  ?  Who  ever  taught  us  to  adore 
itf.'Ohl'ist)  all  that  is  most  manly,  and  all  that  is  most 
IViiinWin'lyj  th^t  we  ihight  strive  to  be  such  in  Our  degree 
loats^'Ves  ?    And  if  not,  can  you  wonder  that  men,  feet 
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:fiigfitkefr'Gh.ristiiaiiity  imperfect,  blindly  strive  to  patch 
ft  ap  through  Mariolotrj  ? 

'•■•I  gfcth^r  into  a  few  sentencea  the  substance  of  What 
Wine  Said  last  Sunday.  I  said  that  Christianity  axhib- 
fted  the  Divine  glory  of  the  weaker  elements  of  our 
hutnan  nature.  Heathenism,  nay,  even  Judaism,  had 
as  yet  before  Him  only  recognized  the  glory  of;the 
stronger  and  masculine.  Now,  the  Romanist  person 
ified  the  masculine  side  of  human  nature  iu  Christ. 
He  personified  gentleness  and  purity,  the  fenoiuine 
aide  of  human  nature,  in  the  Virgin  Mary.  No  won- 
der tJiat,  with  this  cardinal  error  at  the  outset  in.  hia 
conceptions,  he  adored ;  and  no  wonder,  since  Chris- 
tknity  declared  meekness  and  purity  more  Divine 
than  strength  and  intellect,  in  process  of  time  he 
eame  to  honor  the  Virgin  more  than  Christ.  That.  I 
believe  is  the  true  history  and  account  of  Virgin 
Worship. 

The  Bible  personifies  both  sides  of  human  nature 
the  ■  masculine  and  feminine  of  character,  in  Christ,  oi 
whom  St.  Paul  declares,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
fems,  "In  him  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond' nor 
free,  male  nor  female."  Neither  distinctively,  fqx  .in 
Him  both  the  manly  and  the  womanly  of  character 
diyinely  meet.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  Incantation 
bf-G-od  in  Christ  is  the  true  defence  against  Virgin- 
worship. 

■  '.^I^gb  of  Christ  only  as  the  masculine  character, 
glbrifled  by  the  union  of  Godhead  with  it,  and  your 
Christianity  has  in  it  an  awful  gap,  a  void,  a  want, 
■—-the  inevitable  sxxpply  and  rehef  to  which  willbe 
^Bto'iolatry,  however  secure  you  may  think  ypurg^, 
Qoti-ever  strong  and  fierce  the  language  you  now  ase. 
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MeM.fwho'  hav©  used'  language  as  strong i  and  .fienJ^- 
have  become  idolaters  of  Mary.  With  a  half-thought 
tfi'Ghmt,  safe  you  ^are  uot.  But  think  of  Him  as  tiie 
Dii*ine  Human  Being,  in  whom  both  sides  of  quit 
double  being  are  divine  and  gloritied,  and  then  yoa 
hase.the  truth  which  Komanism  has  marred,  and  per^ 
verted  into  an  idolatry  pernicious  in  all ;  in  the  less 
spiritua!  worshippers  sensualizing  and  debasing. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  meeting  error.  The 
one.  is  that  in  which,  in  humble  imitation  of  Chrisj; 
aud'Hi^  apostles,  I  have  tried  to  show  you  the  error 
ofl  the  worship  of  Mary,  — to  discern  the  truth  out  of 
whith  the  error  sprung,  firmly  asserting  the  truth,  for- 
bearing threatening ;  certain  that  he  in  whose  mind 
the  truth  has  lodged  has  in  that  truth  the  safeguard 
against  error. 

■The  other  way  of  meeting  error  is  to  overwhelm  it 
with  threats.  To  some  men  it  seems  the  only  way  in 
which  true  zeal  is  shown.  Well,  it  is-  very  easy^  re- 
quiring no  self-control,  but  only  an  indulgence  of  every 
bad'  l^aesion.  It  is  very  easy  to  call  Rome  the  mother 
of  'harlots  and  abomuiationB ;  very  easy  to  use  strong 
language  about  damnable  idolatries  j  very  easy  for  the 
apostles  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  Saaiaf. 
itMis,  because  they  would  not  receive  Christ,  and  then 
to  flatter  themselves  that  that  was  Godly  zeal.  But  it 
might  be  well  for  us  to  remember  His  somewhat  stai't- 
ling  coniment :  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
BX&  of.''  There  are  those  who  think  it  a  surer  and  a  safer 
ft-otestantism  to  use  those  popular  watchwords.  ,  ;Be 
itfstS.  But,  with  God's  blessing,  that  will  not  /.  The 
majesty  of  truth  needs  other  bulwarks  than  vulgar  aad 
cowardly  vituperation.     Coarse  language  and  violent, 
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'ejMrtiMjjJe  .thte#i  iandred  years  agQ  by,th6aqaDn6ifB,i.Qf 
tliftti,da^,-'w;a8 -bold  and  brave  in  the  lips  of.the!Rer 
foantjera,  with  whom  the  atruggle.was  one  of  Ijfo.Aa'J 
death,  and  who  might  be  ^called  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  bold  defiances  with  their  blood.  But  the  aame 
fierieeness  of  language  now,  when  there  ia  no  pei^onal 
risk  in  the  use  of  it,  in  the  midst, of  hundreds  of  mes 
and  women  ready  to  apphtud  and  honor  violence  aa 
zmi,  h  simply  a  dastardliness  from  which  every  gen- 
ec0U3  mind  shrinks,  ,  You  do  not  get  the  Reformem' 
spirit  by  putting  on  the  armor  they  have  done.wjfch, 
but  by  risking  the  dangers  which  those  noble  warjjors 
risked.  It  is.  not  their  big  words,  but  their  large, 
b jave  heart,  that  makes  the  Protestant.  0,  be  sure 
that,  .he.whoae  soul,,  hasianchored  itself  to  rest  o.n-,the 
de$p,  calm  sea  of  Truth,  does  not  spend  his  ,stre!a,gtb 
in irflWOg  against  those  .who  are  still  tossed,  by.. the 
wia<fe  of  ;error.  Spasmodic  violence  of  words  ia  oRe 
thing,  strength  of  conviction  is  another. 

.."When,  0,  when  shall  we  leajni  that  loyalty  to  Chri.s!; 
ia-fit^sted  fer  more  by  the  strength  of  our  Symj^thy 
V^  Truth  than  by  the  intensity  of  our  hatred  of  erjoirl 
I.mJl  tell  you  what  to  .hate.  Hate, Hypocrisy ,;,iha^ 
Cantji  hate  intolerance,  oppression,  injustice ;,,  ]#te 
Pharisaism;  — hate  them  as  Christ  hated  them,  wiili  j» 
deep,  Jiving,  Godlike  hatred.  But  do  not  hate  tfi^n  i^ 
inieUectual  error.  To  hate  a  man  for  his  .errors  i?  ,ap 
unwise  as  to  hate  one  who,  in  casting  up  an  accowi^ 
haa.Hiade  an  error  against  himself.  The  Eon(ia,ni8t,ba9 
made  an  error  against  ihimself.  ,  He  has  missed  tij^jfijl] 
glory  of  :his  Lord  and.  Master.  .We)!,  phall , w^  , l^fttp 
him,  and  cui^e,  and  rant,  and  thunder  at  him?  ,,^ 
ujiallwe  sit.dcwn  bigsitte.hijin,  and.itryto.symiWfcWw 
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tv'ith  him;  and  see  things  from  his  point  of  view,  and 

strive  to  understand  the  truth  which  his  soul  is  aimtig 
tttf-and  seize  the  truth  for  him  and  for  ourselYes, 
'^mieefcly  instructing  those  who  oppose  themselves  ■'? 
-Our  subject  to-day  is  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Son^ 
In  that  miraclfe,  "  He  manifested  forth  His  glorj." 
-Concerning  that  glory  we  say : 

1.  The  glory  of  Christ  did  not  begin  with  that  mira- 
©le;  the  miracle  only  manifested  it.  For  thirty  years 
the  wonder-working  power  had  been  in  Him.  It  was 
oot  Diviner  power  when  it  broke  forth  into  visible 
imanife station,  than  it  had  been  when  it  was  unsus- 
pected and  unseen.  It  had  been  exercised  up  to  this 
time  in  common  acts  of  youthful  life — obedience  to  his 
mother,  love  to  his  brethren.  Well,  it  was  juat  as 
Divine  in  those  simple,  daily  acts,  as  when  it  showed 
^self  in  a  way  startling  and  wonderful.  It  was  jnst  as 
■imich  the  life  of  God  on  Earth  when  He  did  an  aet-of 
ordinary  human  love  or  human  duty,  as  when-He'did 
■&n' extraordinary  act,  such  as  turning  water  into  wine. 
Gkidiwas  as  much,  nay,  more,  in  the  daily  life  and  love 
of'Ohrist,  than  He  was  in  Christ's  miracles.  The  mira- 
cle only  made  the  hidden  glory  visible.  The  extraor- 
dinary  only  proved  that  the  ordinary  was  Divine. 
That  was  the  very  object  of  the  miracle.  It  was  done 
'to  manifest  forth  His  glory.  And  if,  instead  of  rouging 
'men  to  see  the  real  glory  of  Christ  in  His  other  life, 
ithe  miracle  merely  fastened  men's  attention  on  itself, 
fiild  made  them  think  that  the  only  Glory  whiea-is 
■Divine  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  wonderful  and  an- 
commoB,  then  the  whole  intention  of  the  miracle  was 

Let.  ns-  make  this  more  plain  by  an  illustration.     To 
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(fie^Wiss  toaB,  the  lightning  only  manifests  the  electric 
foW;©  which  is  everywhere,  and  which  for  one  momeiit 
has  become  visible.  As  often  aa  he  sees  it,  it  reminds 
him  that  the  lightning  slumbers  invisibly  in  the  dew- 
drop,  and  'in  the  mist,  and  in  the  cloud,  and  binds 
together  every  atom  of  the  water  that  he  uses  in  daily 
life.  But  to  the  vulgar  mind  the  lightning  is  some- 
thing- unique,  a  something  which  has  no  existence  but 
■when  it  appears.  There  is  a  fearful  glory  in  the  light- 
ning, because  he  sees  it.  But  there  is  no  startling 
glory  and  nothing  fearful  in  the  drop  of  dew,  becanBe 
he  does  not  know,  what  the  Thinker  knows,  that'the 
flash  is  there  in  all  its  terrors. 

"  'So,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  half-believer  a  miraisle 
is  the  one  solitary  evidence  of  God,  Without  it'he 
Could'  have  no  certainty  of  God's  existence. 
■  But  to  the  true  disciple  a  miracle  only  manifests  the 
Power  and  Love  which  are  silently  at  work  evSry- 
where, — as  truly  and  as  really  in  the  slow  wOrk  of 
the  cure  of  the  insane,  as  in  the  sudden  expulsion  of 
the  legion  from  the  demoniac,  —  as  divinely  in  the  gift 
of  daily  bread,  as  in  the  miraculous  multiplication'  of 
the  loaves.  God's  giory  is  at  work  in  the  growth' of 
the  vine,  and  the  ripening  of  the  grape,  and  the  proi^ss 
by  which  grape-juice  passes  into  wine.  It  is  not'mdre 
"glbryjbut  only  glory  more  nuinifested,  when  water'at  -His 
bidding  passes  into  wine.  And  be  sure  that  if  you  do 
not  fee],  as  David  felt,  God's  presence  in  the  annual 
miracle, — that  it  is  God,  which  in  the  vintage  of  every 
year  causeth  wine  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man,— ^  the 
sudden  miracle  at  Capernaum  would  not  have  gi^eu 
you  conviction  of  His  presence.  "  If  you  bear  test 
MeBOB'  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  you  be  persuaded 
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tiiottgh  on*  ro86  from-the  dead."  '  .MiracleanhaTeJonly 
dooe  their  work  when  they  teach'-iis  the  g!ory  andths 
awiUlnesa  that  surrounds  our  common  life.  iDadairot 
ciej'God  for  one  moment  shows  Himself,  tbatwe  majt 
rfemeraber  it  ie  He  that  is  at  work  when  no  miracle  is 

Now,  thia  is  the  deep  truth  of  miracles,  which  most 
men  miss.  They  believe  that  the  life  of.  Jesus  wai 
Divine,  because  He  wrought  miracles.  But^  if  (their 
&ith  in  miracles  were  shaken,  their  faith  in  Ohriat 
would  go.  If  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  of  thoSs 
airaclAs  were,  weakened,  then  to  them  the  mysti« 
glory  wfuld  have  faded  oif  His  history.  Theyicsuld 
H&t>'be  sure  that  Hia  Existence  was  Diviiie.  That 
love;  even  unto  death,  would  bear  no  certain  stamp  of 
God  upon  it.  That  life  of  long  aelf-aacrifice. would 
have*  had  in  it  no  certain  unquestionable  traces  of  the 
Sonof  Godi  See  what  that  implies.  If  that  b& itrUe, 
tod-.imiipacles- are  the  best  proof  of  Christ's- mission, 
©■oiJ  .can  be  recognized  in  what  is  marvelloua  k- Gi«d 
Ctouot  he  recognized  in  what  is  good.  It  is  by  Diviine 
;^;g!Wef  that  a  human  being  turns  water  into  winie.  ■  It 
ia-.by  power  less  certainly  Divine  that  the  same:beii% 
witnepses  to  truth  —  forgives  His  enemies  —  makes'lt 
His  meat  and  drink  to  do  His  Father's  will,  and  finishes 
pis  work.  We  are  mOre  sure  that  God  was  in  Christ 
when  He  said,  "  Rise  up,  and  walk,"  than  when  He 
baidj  with  absolving  love,  "  Son,  thy  sina  be  forgiven 
theej"  more  certain  when  He  furnished  wine  for  wed- 
ding guests,,  than  when  He  said,  "  Father,  forgive 
f^aa,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  .  0,  a  strange, 
and  low,'aBd  vulgar  appreciation  this  of  the  true  glory 
ftfthe  Son  of  God/ihesama  false  conception  that  rafia 
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lihrougk-alLotrr  life,  appearing  in  e¥ery  foria,  ~  God-in 
&^  storm,- and  -  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire,  — no  God 
in'the  stili  small  voice;  Glory  in  the  lightHing-flash,— 
no  glory  and  no  God  in  the  lowliness  of  the'dew-drog; 
©lory  to  iotellect  and  genius,  —  no  glory  to  gentleness 
and  patience.  Glory  to  every  kind  of  poioer^ — none 
to  the  inward,  invisible  strength  of  the  life  of  God  in 
ihe^Boul  of  man. 

ij;'/  Am  evil  and  an  adulterous  generation  eeefeeth  aftee 
a  sign."  Look  at  the  feverish  eagerness  with  which 
men  crowd  to  every  exhibition  of  soma  newly  .discov- 
ered Force,  real  or  pretended.  What  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  this  feverishness  but  an  unbelieving  craving' after 
Bighfe? — some  wonder  which  is  tp  show  them  the  Divine 
life,  of  which  the  evidence  is  yet  imperfect?  ■  As  i^ 
the. bread  they  eat  and  the  wine  they  drink,  chosen  b|y 
God  for  tha  emblems  of  his  sacraments  beoanse-'th^ 
oommonesfc  things  of  daily  hfe,  were  not  filled  with  the 
pFeeence  of  His  love ;  as  if  God  were  not  around  their 
pathj  and  beside  their  bed,  and  spying  out  all  their 
daily  ways. 

-!  It  is  in  this  strange  way  that  we  have  learned  Christ, 
The  miracles  which  were  meant  to  point  uS'  to  th® 
Divinity  of  His  Goodness  have  only  dazzled  us-  v/lih 
the  splendor  of  their  Power,  We  have  forgotten'  what 
His- first  wonder-work  shows,  that  a  miracle  is  oflly 
tkanifesterl  glory. 

.:.i2.'.  It  was  the  glory  of  Christ  again  to  sanctify,  ibab 
iBj'ideciare  the  saeredness  of  all  things  natural.  Mi 
ii&kiral  relationships,  —  all  natural  enjoyments. 

Ail  natural  relationships.  What  He  sanctified'  by 
His'presenee  was  a  marriage..  Now,  remombei'  ■vfrhat 
ha^  gone  before  this.     The  life  of  John  the  Baptist 
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ffiae  the  highest  form  of  religious  life  known  ia  Israel. 
ItjWas,. the  life  asoetio.  It  >wa9  the  life  of  eoIitarin«ea 
andi penitential  aueterity.  He  drank  no  wine;  be  ate 
Bfl  pleasant  food;  he  married  no  wife;  he  entered  into 
fio.  human  relationship.  It  was  the  law  of  thnt  stern 
.antl.:in  its  way  sublime  life,  to  cut  out  every  human 
feeling  as  a  weakness,  and  to  mortify  every  natural 
instinct,  in  order  to  cultivate  an  intenser  spirituality. 
A  life  in  its  own  order  grand,  but  indisputably  unnatu- 
m!. 

Now,  the  first  public  act  of  our  Eedeemer's  life  is  to 
go.  with  with  His  disciples  to  a  marriage.  He  conse- 
enates  marriage,  and  the  sympathies  which  lead  to 
'marriage.  He  .declares  the  sacredness  of  feelings 
which  had  been  reckoned  carnal,  and  low,  and  human. 
HSistamps  His  image  on  human  joys,  human  connec- 
tions, human  relationships.  He  pronounces  that  they 
are  In&pe  than  human,  — as  it  were,  sacramental;  the 
•jlettns  whereby  God's  presence  comes  to  us ;  the  types 
and  shadows  whereby  higher  and  deeper  relationships 
become  possible  to  us.  For  it  is  through  our  human 
affections  that  the  soul  first  learns  to  feel  that  its  des- 
tiny is  Divine.  It  is  through  a  mortal  yearning,  unsat- 
iefiejd,'thilt  the  spirit  ascends,  seeking  a  higher  object, 
Itils  through  the  gush  of  our  human  tendernesses  that 
tiie  Immortal  ■  and  the  Infinite  in  us  reveals  itself. 
Never  does  a  man  know  the  force  that  is  in  him  till 
aoiije  mighty  affection  or  grief  has  humanized  the  stftil. 
If  is  by  an  earthly  relationship  that  God  has  typified 
to  us  and  helped  us  to  conceive  the  only  true  Espousal, 
T-ithe  marriage' of  the -soul  to  her  Eternal  Lord. 

It  was  the  glory  of  .Christianity  to  pronounce  eSl 
Sheae  human- feelings  sacred;  therefore  it  is  tliat  the 
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l&arch  aaeerts  their,  saoredneas  ia  aii  reiigioiis  c&to- 
inoQy;  for  example,  thatof  marriage..'  Do  not  mistake. 
Jit  knot  the  ceremony  that  makes  a  thing  religious  ;  a 
oeireiHony  can  only  declare  a  thing  religious.  ■  The 
ehiiirch  cannot  make  sacred  that  which  is  not  sacred. 
She  is  but  here  on  earth  aa  the  moon,  the  witness' ©f 
the  light  in  heaven  — by  her  ceremonies  and  by  her 
iqetitntione,  to  bear  witness  to  eternal  truthsi  She 
f^ifnot'  by  her  manipulations  manufacture  a.  cMld  of 
the  devil,  through  baptism,  into  a  child  of  Godj.ahe 
can  only  authoritatively  declare  the  sublime  truth,— ^ he 
J8  not  the  devil's  child,  but  God's  ohildj  by  right.  :  She 
cannot  make  the  bond  of  marriage  sacred  and  indisso- 
iuble-;  she  can  only  witness  to- the  sacredness.  of 'ithat 
wrhich  the  union  of  two  ^spirits  -has  already  made ;  and 
Buch  are  her.  own  worde.j  Her  minister  is  commanded 
.by  her  to  say,  "  Forasmuch  as  these  two  persons 
have  conse-nied  together,"  —  there  is  the  sacred-Faot  of 
Nature; — "I  pronounce  that  they  be  man  and  .wife," 
,-^-bere  ia  the  authoritative  witness  to  the  feet. 

•Again,  it  was  His  glory  to  declare  the  sacrednessof 
el!  natural,  enjoyments. 

It  was  not  a  marriage  only,  but  a  marriage/eoaij  to 
which  Christ  conducted  His  disciples.  Now^we  can- 
jsgH:  get  over  this  plain  fact,  by  saying,  that  it- was  a 
^ligious  ceremony ;  that  wonld  be  mere  sophistry. 
Jt  Was  an  indulgence  in  the  festivity  of  life  ;  as  plainly 
as  words  can  describe,  here  was  a  banquet  of  human 
©njoyment.  The  very  language  of  the  master  of  the 
feast  about-  men  who  had  well  drunk  tells  .us  that 
there  had  been,  not  excess,  of  course,  but  happiness 
f^ere^  and  merry-making. 

■Neither  can  .we  explain  .aiway  the  lesson  by  saying 
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tbtrtit'iS'iio  example  to  us;  for  Christ  wastheretO'^ 
go'Odj-  ■and  that  what  was  aafe  for  Him  ■  migl  t  ^be  unaafe 
for  KB;  For  if  His  life  ia  no  pattern  for  us  here-  in 
this  case  of  accepting  an  invitation,  in  what  can  we  be 
eu*B'itisa  pattern?  Bffieideay  He  took  His  diaoiples 
there;'  and  Hia  mother  was  there  ;  they  were  not 
shteid^d,  as  He  was,  by  immaculate  purity.  He  was 
there  as  a  guest  at  first,  as  Messiah  only  afterward?  ; 
theteby  He  declared  the  sacredness  of  natural  enjoy- 
ments.- 

Here  again,  then,  Christ  manifested  His  pecaHar 
glory.  The  Temptation  of  the  Wilderness  was  past  5 
the'  baptism  of  John,  and  the  life  of  abstinence  to 
which  it  introduced,  were  over;  and  now  the  Bride- 
groom comes  before  the  world  in  the  true  glory  of 
Messiah)  —  not  in  the  life  of  asceticism,  but  in  the 
life  ofi  Godliness,  —  not  separating  from  life,  but 
consecrating  it ;  carrying  a  Divine  spirit-  into  every 
eiBtplest  act,  —  accepting  an  invitation  to  a .  feast 
—  giving  to  water  the  virtue  of  a  nobler  beverage. 
FoFiChHstianity  does  not  destroy  what  is  natural,  but 
ennobles  it.  To  turn  water  into  wine,  and  what, is 
cortanon  into  what  is  holy,  is  indeed  the  glory  of 
Obrietianity. 

-The  ascetic  life  of  abstinence,  of  fasting,  austerity^ 
singularity,  is  the  lower  and  earthlier  form  of  religion. 
The  life  of  Godliness  is  the  glory  of  Christ.  It.is.  a 
thing:  fat  more  striking  to  the  vulgar  imagination  to 
be  religions ■  after  the  type  and  pattern  of  John.tlw 
Baptist,  —  to  fast,  to  mortify  every  inclination,  to  be 
found  at  no  feast,  to  wrap  ourselves  in  solitarinesB, 
and  abstain  from  all  social  joys  ;  yea,  and  far  easier  bo 
to  live,  and  far  eaaier  so  to  win  a  character  for  reli- 
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A  silent  man  is  easily  reputed-  wise.  A 
miia  who  suffers  none  to  see  liim  in  the  common  jostle 
and  undress  of  life  easily  gathers  round  him  a  myste- 
rious veil  of  unknown  sanctity,  and  men  honor  him 
for  a  saint.  The  unknown  is  always  wonderful.  But 
the  life  of  Him  whom  men  cailed  a  gluttonous  man 
and  a  winebibber,  a  fiiegd  ^f  publicans  and  sinners, 
was  a  far  harder  and  a  far  heavenlier  religion.  To 
shroud  ourselves  in  no  false  mist  of j holiness.:  to  dare 
to  show  ourselves  as  we  are,  making  no  solemn  affec- 
tation of  reserve  or  difference  from  others ;  to  be 
found  at  the  marriage-feast ;  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  ihe  rich  Pharisee  Simon,  and  the  scorned  publican 
Zaccheus ;  to  mix  with  the  crowd  of  men,  usiogino 
affected  singularity,  content  to  be  creatures  not  too 
bright  or  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food :  and, 'yet 
foitiijman  amidst  it  all  to.  remain  a  consecrated  spirit, 
His  trials  and  His  solitariness  known  only  to  Hie 
Father;  a  being  set  apart,  not  o/"  this  world,  alone  in 
the,  heart's ■  deeps  with  God;  to  put  the  cup  of  this 
wopH's  gladness  to  Hia  lips,  and  yet  be  unintosieated  ; 
to. jgaie 'Steadily  on  all  its  grandeur,  and  yet  be  undaa- 
zledj  plain  and.  simple  in  personal  desires ;  to  feie^jife 
brightness,  and  yet  defy  its  thrall;  —  this  is  the^diffi- 
cujt/andrarei,  and  glorious  life  of  God  in  the  seal 
of  Man.  This,  this  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  life 
oftf-f^rist,  which  was  manifested  in  that  first  miracle 
■which  Jesus  wrought  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana  o? 
QtUilee. 

26* 
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[PnAOhed  UKKh  20, 1853.] 

THE   GOOD    SHEPHERD. 

JOBSX.  14,  15.  —  "I  am  fho  good  Ehepherd,  and  tnow  my  sheep,  and 
am  Known  of  mine.  As  tiia  Father  kaoweth  me,  even  ao  linow  I  the 
Fatlierj  and  I  laj  down  mj  life  for  the  sheep." 

Aa  these  words  stand  in .  the  Enghsh  translation,  it 
M  ■  hurd  to  see  any  connection  between  the  thoughts 
tiiat  are  brought  together. 

It  is  asserted  that  Clirist  is  the  good  Shepherd,  and 
Imows  His  sheep.  It  is  also  asserted  that  He  knowa 
the  Father ;  but  between  these  two  truths  there  is  no 
•#xpjiess  connection.  And,  again,  it  is  declared  that 
^6  lays  down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  This  follows 
.-^irectlj'  after  the  assertion  that  He  knows  the  Eather. 
'Again,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  what  one  of  these  truths 
hae  to  do  with  the  other. 

■il  But  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes  with  the  alteration 
■  erf  a-single  stop  and  a  single  word.  Let  the  words 
"  even  so  "  be  exchanged  for  the  word  j'  and."  Fortr 
times  in  these  verses  the  same  word  occurs.  Three 
times  out  of  these  four  it  is  translated  "and,"  —  and 
know  my  sheep,  and  am  known,  and  I  lay  down  my 
life.  All  that  is  required,  then,  is,  that,  in  consistency, 
(294) 
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it'Bliall  be  translated  by  the  efuiie  word  ia  the  fourth 
M6e;  for  _"  even  so"  substitute  "and;"  then  strike 
aWay  the  fiiU  stop  after  "mine,"  and  read  the  ■whole 
sentence  thus :  "  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know 
my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine  as  the  Father  know, 
eth  me,  and  as  I  know  the  Father ;  and  I  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  sheep." 

At  once  our  Eedeemer's  thought  becomes  cleaf. 
Inhere  ia  a  reciprocal  affectibB-'bet^een  the  Shepherd 
and  the  sheep  There  is  a  reciprocal  affection  bet'vreen 
th6'  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  the  one  is  the  parallel  of 
the  other  The  affection  between  the  Divine  Shepherd 
aad  His  flock  can  be  compared,  for  the  closeness-  of  its 
intimacj ,  with  nothing  but  the  affection  between  tha 
Eternal  Father  and  the  Son  of  His  love.  As  the  Fa- 
ther knows  the  Son,  so  does  the  Shepherd  know  the 
sheep;  as  the  Son  knows  the  Father,  eo  do  the  sheep 
know  their  heavenly  Shepherd. 

L  The  pastoral  character  claimed  by  Christ. 

lI.'The  proofs  which  substantiate  the  claim. 

-i.  'TM  Son  of  M-aa  claims  to  Himself  the  name'Ot 
ShipHei-d: 

■:i  ;Now,  we  shall  not  leam  anything  from  thai,' mkleea 
we  enter  humbly  and  affectionately  into  the  spirit -fef 
CSwis^'s  teaching.  It  is  the  heart  alone  which' can. give 
98^  }lt>y  to  His  words.  Recollect  how  he  taught.  By 
llWt^hot^,  by  images,  by  illustrations,  boMiy  figUra' 
dvei  in  rich  variety,  —  yes,  in  daring  abundance.  Ha 
baHs  Himself  a  gate,  a  king,  a  vine,  a  shepherd,  a  thief 
in  the  night.  In  every  one  of  these  He  appeals  to 
BftdrtaiK' feelings  and  associations.  -"What  He  gays^'can 
(ffifljB'.be'inteVpreted  by  &Xkch'  ^smjciationsi'    They  must 
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feevWO^QEstood  by  a  liyiag  heart;  a  coldj ; clear  iijtQUect 
win  make  nothing  of  them.  If  you  take  those  glorio^a 
expressions,,  pregnant  with  almost  boundless  tiiought, 
and  lay  .them  down  as  so  many  articles  of  rigid,  stiff, 
tlpieolftgy,  3'ou  turn  life  into  death.  It  is  just  as  if  a 
chemist  were  to  analyze  a  fruit  or  a  flower,  and  then 
imagine  that  he  had  told  you  what  a  fruit  and  a  flower 
we-  He.  separates  them  into  their  elements,  names 
them,  and  numbers  them ;  but  those  elements,  weighed, 
jneasured,  numbered  in  the  exact  proportions  that 
made  up  the  beautiful  living  thing,  are  not  the  liying 
thingj  -r-no,  nor  anything  like  it.  Tour  science  is  ve^y 
pi'ol'ouiid,  no  doubt ;  but  the  fruit  ie  crushed,  and  tho 
gij^ce.  of -tlie  flower  is  gone. 

,.,,It  is  in.  this  way  often  that  we  deal  with  the  wordg 
pf.^Christj  when  we  anatomize  them  and  analyze  them. 
^jtie,i:4ogy  is  veiy  necessary,  chemistry  is  very  neces- 
saiy ;  but  chemistry  destroys  life  to  analyze,  murders 
to  dissect;  and  theology  very  often  kills  religion  ,out 
of  words,  before  it  can  cut  them  up  into  propositiojis. 
Here  is  a  living  truth,  which  our  cold  reasonings 
^vg,  Qftpn  torn  into  dead  fragments,  —  "  I  am  tlie  gpod 
Shepherd."  In  this  northern  England,  it  is  hard  to  g^ 
thi^ii,ying  as^ciations,  of  the  East,  with  which  such-,an 
QXPfe.ssion  is  full. 

.  The  pastoral  life  and  duty  in  the  Bast  is  very  unlike 
that  of  the  shepherds  on  our  bleak  hiU-sides  and 
^otpns.  Here  the  connection  between  the  ehepho^^ 
avA  the  ,  sheep  is  simply  one  'of  pecuniary  interest* 
Ask  an  English  shepherd  about  his  flock,  —  he  can.  tell 
you  the  numbers,  and  the  value ;  he  knows  the  market 
in  which  .each  ,Was  purchased,  and,  the  remaneijatijig 
price  at  which  it  can  be  disposed  of.     There   is  be. 
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fbw"liiiii  80  much  stock,  convertible  into  so  much 
money. 

Beneath  the  burning  skies  and  the  clear  starry  nighta 
of  Palestine,  there  grows  up  between  the  shepherd  and 
hia' flock  an  unioa  of  attachment  and  tenderness.  It 
ia'the  country  where,  at  any  moment,  sheep  are  liable 
to  be  swept  away  by  some  mountain-torrent,  or  carried 
off  bj^  hill-robbers,  or  torn  by  wolves.  At  any  moment 
their  protector  may  have  to  save  them  hj  persondl 
hazard.  The  shepherd-king  tella  us  how,  in  defe'nce 
of  his  Other's  flock,  he  slew  a  lion  and  a  bear ;  asnd 
Jacob  reminds  Laban  how,  when  he  watched  Laban's 
sheep,  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed.  Every  hour 
of  the  shepherd's  life  is  risk.  Sometimes,  for  the  sakd 
of  an  amifal  of  grass  in  the  parched  summer  days,  he 
must  climb  precipices  almost  perpendicular,  and  stand 
on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  where  the  wild  goatwiJl 
Bcarcely  venture.  Pitiless  showers,  driving  snow8> 
long  hours  of  thirst, —  all  this  he  must  endure,  if  the 
flock  is  to  be  kept  at  all. 

'  -And  thus  there  grows  up,  between  the  man  Mid  the 
dumb  creatures  he  protects,  a  kind  of  friendshipi  For 
this  ie,  after  all,  the  true  school  in  which  love  is  tatight, 
dawgera  mutually  shared,  and  hardships  borne  togetheri; 
tiese  are  the  things  which  make  generous  friendship, 
i^ri^  cheerfully  encountered  for  another's  sake.  You 
lH'i^  those  for  whom  you  risk,  and  they  love-  yoa^ 
thgj^^ore  it  igi  that,  not  as  here,  where  the  flock 'is 
drivet,  the  shepherd  goes  before,  and  the  sheep' follow 
feilfl*  They  follow  in  perfect  trust,  even  though  ■'be 
^oUidbe-ieadiag'theim  away  from  a  green  pastore/'b;^ 
tf'Kteley'iro^,  to  anotliei'  pasture, '(Phich-'th6y'«pnnot 
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ries,  their  ailments,  their  characters. 

i;Na»Wi'l«t  ibi  be  observed,  how  much  m  all  this  cdd- 
lieifttion; ! there  is  oihea/rt,  —  of  real,  personal  attach, 
nient,  almost  ioconceivabie  to  us.  It  is  strange  how 
deep'the  sympathy  may  become  between  the  higher  ana 
tha'lower  being;  nay,  eve^n  between  the  being  that  haa 
Kfeiftnd.  what  is  lifeless.  Alone  almost  in  the  desert, 
tb«  Arab  and  his  horse  are  one  family.  Alone  in  those 
fafit. solitudes,  with  no  human  being  near,  the  shepherd 
ciBtl  the  sheep  feel  a  life  in  common.  Differences  ■  dis- 
appear, the  vast  interval  between  the  man  and  the 
faiute-— the  single  point  of  union  is  felt  strongly. 
Oo&  is  the  love  of  the  protector,  the  other  the  love  of 
the  grateful  life ;  and  so,  between  lives  so  distant,  there 
isiwoven  by  night  and  day,  by  summer  suns  and  winter 
frosts,  a  living  net-work  of  sympathy.  The  greater 
and  the  less  mingle  their  being  together —•- they,  feel 
each  other. -^"  The  shepherd  knows  his  sheeip,  and  is 
known  of  them." 

■The  men  to  whom  Christ  said  these  words  felt  all 
this  and  more,  the  moment-He  had  said  them,  whichit 
hasitaken  me  many  minutes  to  draw  out  in  dull  sen* 
ttoibea.j  tfor  Ha  appealed  to.  the  famihan  associations 
ofi^thoirv  daily  life,  and,  .calling  Himself  a  She-phanii 
touched  strings  which  would  vibrate  with  many -a 
-tender  and  pure  i-ecoUection  of  their. childhood..  And 
mntess;  we  itry,  by  realiaing  such  scenes^  to  suppiiry 
Twkiatithey  felt  by .  association,  the  words  of.-Chtist 
■will  be  only  hard,  dry,  lifeless  words,  to  U3;>  for.^aK 
Christ's  teaching  is  a  Divine  Poetry,  luxuriaiUi.  i» 
Sietaph^r,.  bverflowipg,  with  truth, :  too .  forge-,  foe  awur 
rate  sentences  —  truth  which  only  a  heart  alivo  can 
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appitiaoiate.  More  than  halt'  the  heresies  .  iato  -whiob 
Christian  sects  have  blundered  have  merely  come 
from,  mistaking  for  dull  prose  what  prophets  and 
apostles  said  in  those  highest'moments  of  the  soul, 
when  seraphim  kindle  the  sentences  of  the  pen  aod 
lip  into  poetry.  "  This  is  my  body,"  —  Chill  that  into 
proae,  and  it  becomsa  Tran substantiation.  "  I  am  tha 
Goffld  Shepherd."  —  In  the  dry  and  merciless  logic  o£ 
a,  commentary,  trying  laboriously  to  find  out  minute 
points  of  ingenious  resemblance  in  which  Christ  is 
like  a  shepherd,  the  glory  and  the  tenderness  of  this 
sentence,  are  dried  up. 

But  try  to  feel,  by  imagining  what  the  lonely  Syrian 
shepherd  must  feel  towards  the  helpless  things  which 
are  the  companions  of  his  daily  life,  for  whose  safety 
he  stands  in  jeopardy  every  hour,  and  whose  value  is 
measurable  to  him  not  by  price,  but  by  his  owa 
jeopardy,  and  then  we  have  reached  some  notion  of 
the  love  which  Jesus  meant  to  represent :  that  Eternal 
tenderness  which  bends  over  us, —  infinitely  lower 
thongb  we.  be  in  nature, — -and  knows  the  name  of 
each. and  the  trials  of  each,  and  thinks  for  each  witha 
separate'  solicitude,  and  gave  itself  for  each  with:* 
Bacrififle:as  special,  and  a  love  as  personal,  as  if  in^the 
whole  world's  wildemess  there  were  none  other- hnt 
that  one. 

,To  thie  name  Shepherd  Christ  adds  an  emphatic 
wBFfl,-  of  much  significance :  "  I  am  the  Good  Shep- 
herd.?' Good,  not  in  the  sense  of  benevolent,  but  ja 
the-  sense  of  genuine,  true-born,  of  .the  real-kind,—* 
just  as  wine  of  nobler  quality  is  good  compared  with 
ik/^-eit^a.'per  sort;  just  as  ■&<  soldier  is  good.ornobtt 
who  is  a  soldier  in  hearty.and  not  a  soli^er  by-ni»itf 
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^ofessioQ  or  for  pay.  It  is  the  sfaae  word  used  by  St. 
Paul  when  he  speaks  of  a  good  —  that  is,  a  noble — ■ 
-soldier  of  ChriBt,  Certain  peculiar  qualifications  make 
-the  genuine  soldier;  certain  peculiar  qualifications 
■make  the  genuine  or  good  shepherd. 

Now,  this  expression  distinguislies  the  shepherd 
from  two  sorts  of  men  who  may  ilso  be  keepers  of  the 
sheep :  ■  shepherds,  but  not  shepherds  of  the  tmo 
blood.    1.  From  robbers.     2.  Prom  hirelings. 

1.  Robbers  may  turn  shepherds  ;  they  may  keep  the 
<sheep,  but  they  guard  them  only  for  their  own  pur 
poses  —  simply  for  the  flesh  and  fleece;  they  have 
not  a  true  shepherd's  heart,  any  more  than  a  pirate  has 
.  the  true  sailor's  heart  and  the  true  sailor's  loyalty. 
There  were  many  such  marauders  on  the  hills  of  Gali- 
lee and  Judea ;  such,  for  example,  as  those  from  whom 
David  and  his  band  protected  Nabal's  flocks  on 
Mount  Carmel. 

And  many  such  nominal  shepherds  had  the  people 
of  Israel  had  in  bygone  years ;  rulers  in  whom  the  art 
of  ruling  had  been  but  king-craft ;  teachers  whose 
instructions  to  the  people  had  been  but  priestcraft, 
©eve^nment,  statesmanship,  teachership,  —  these  Are 
pastoral  callings  —  sublime,  even  Godlike,  For  6iAy 
consider"  it:  wise  rule,  chivalrous  protection,  loving 
guidance,  —  what  diviner  work  than  these  has  the 
Master  given  to  the  shepherds  of  the  people  ?  But 
vfhen  the  work  is  done,  even  well  done,  whetherJt  be 
by  statesmen  or  by  pastors,  for  the  sake  of  party,  or 
place,  or  honor,  or  personal  consistency,  or  preferment, 
it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  shepherd;  but  of 
the-Pobben  No  wdiiderHe  said,  "All  that  ever  came 
beforo  Me  were  thieves'  and  febbe^s," 
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■Again,  hirelings  are  shepherds,  but  not  good  shep- 
terds,  of  the  right,  pure  kind;  they  are  tested  ty 
danger.  "He  that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the  good 
shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf 
coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep  and  fleeth ;  and  the 
wolf  catcheth  them,  and  scattereth  the  sheep." 

Now,  a  man  is  a  hireling  when  he  does  his  duty  for 
pay.  He  may  do  it  in  his  way  faithfully.  The  paid 
shepherd  would  not  desert  the  sheep  for  a  shower  or 
a  c old  night.  But  the  lion  and  the  bear  —  he  is  not 
paid  to  risk  his  life  against  them,  and  the  sheep  are 
not  his,  so  he  leaves  them  to  their  fate.  So,  in  the 
same  way,  a  man  may  be  a  hired  priest,  as  Demetrius 
was  at  Ephesus :  "  By  this  craft  we  get  our  living." 
Or,  a  paid  demagogue,  a  great  champion  of  rights, 
and  an  investigator  of  abuses  —  paid  by  applause ; 
and  while  popularity  lasts,  he  will  be  a  reformer,  -^ 
deserting  the  people  when  danger  comes.  There  is 
no  Tital  union  between  the  champion  and  defenceless, 
the  teacher  and  the  taught.  The  cause  of  the  sheep 
is  not  his  cause. 

■Exactly  the  reverse  of  this  Christ  asserts,  in  calling 
Himself  the  Good  Shepherd.  He  is  a  good,  genuitie, 
or  true-born  sailor  who  feels  that  the  ship  is  as  it  were 
his  own ;  whose  point  of  chivalrous  honor  is  to  save 
his  ship  rather  than  himself —  not  to  survive  her.  He 
is  a  good,  genuine,  or  true-born  shepherd  who  has  the 
spirit  of  his  calling  —  is  an  enthusiast  in  it  —  has  the 
true  shepherd's  heart,  and  makes  the  cause  of  the 
sheep  his  cause. 

Brethren,  the  cause  of  man  was  the  cause  of  Christ. 
He  did  no  hireling's  work.  The  only  pay  He  got  was 
hatred,  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  cross.     He  might 
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have  escaped  it  all.  He  might  have  been  the  Leadei 
of  the  people  and  their  King.  He  might  have  con- 
verted the  idolatry  of  an  hour  into  the  hosannas  of  a 
lifetiine.  If  He  would'  but  have  conciliated  the  Phari- 
sees, instead  of  bidding  them  defiance,  and  exasper- 
ating their  bigotry  against  Him ;  if  He  would  but  have 
explained,  and,  like  some  demagogue  called  to  account, 
tiimmed  away  His  sublime  sharp-edged  truths  about 
oppression  and, injustice  until  they  became  harmless, 
because  meaningless ;  if  He  would  but  have  left  unsaid 
those  rough  things  about  the  consecrated  Temple  and 
the  Sabbath-days ;  if  He  would  but  have  left  undis- 
puted the  hereditary  title  of  Israel  to  God's  favor,  and 
not  stung  the  national  vanity  by  telluig  them  that  trust 
in  G-od  justifies  the  Gentile  aa  entirely  as  the  Jew ;  if 
He  would  but  have  taught  less  prominently  that  hate- 
ful doctrine  of  the  salvability  of  the  heathen  Gentiles 
and  the  heretic  Samaritans,  and  the  universal  Father- 
hood of  God ;  if  He  would  but  have  stated  with  less 
angularity  of  edge  His  central  truth,  that  not  by  mere 
compliance  with  law,  but  by  a  spirit  transcending  law, 
even  the  spirit  of  the  cross  and  self-sacrifice,  can  the 
soul  of  man  be  atoned  to  God:- — that  would  have 
saved  Him.  But  that  would  have  been  the  desertion 
of  the  cause — God's  cause  and  man's — the  cause 
of  the  ignorant  defenceless  sheep,  whose  very  salva- 
tion depended  on  the  keeping  of  that  Gospel  intact ; 
therefore  the  Shepherd  gave  His  life  a  Witness  to  the 
Truth,  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  It  was  a  profound 
truth  that  the  populace  gave  utterance  to  when  they 
taunted  Him  on  the  cross:  "He  saved  others,  Him- 
self He  cannot  save."  No,  of  course  not;  He  that 
will  save  others  canTiot  save  Himself. 
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Of  that  pastoral  character  He  gives  here  three 
proofs.  I  know  My  sheep  —  am  known  of  Mine  —  lay 
down  My  life  for  the  sheep. 

1.  I  know  Mj  sheep  as  the  Father  knoweth  Me.  In 
other  words,  as  unerringly  as  Hia  father  read  His 
heart,  so  unerringly  did  He  read  the  heart  of  man  and 
recognize  His  own. 
■  Ask  we  how?  An  easy  reply,  and  a  common  one, 
would  he — He  recognized  them  by  the  Godhead  in 
Him ;  His  mind  wae  divine,  therefore  omniscient ;  He 
knew  all  things,  therefore  He  knew  what  was  in  man ; 
and  therefore  He  knew  His  own. 

But  we  must  not  slur  over  His  precious  words  in 
this  way.  That  Divinity  of  His  is  made  the  pass-key 
by  which  we  open  all  mysteries  with  fatal  facility,  and 
save  ourselves  from  thinking  of  them.  We  get  a 
dogma  and  cover  truth  with  it ;  we  satisfy  ourselves 
with  saying  Christ  was  God,  and  lose  the  precious 
humanities  of  His  heart  and  life. 

There  is  here  a  deep  truth  of  human  nature ;  for  He 
does  not  limit  that  recognizing  power  to  Himself,  — 
He  says  that  the  sheep  know  Him  as  truly  as  He  the 
sheep.  He  knew  men  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
we  know  men, — the  same  ou  which  we  know  Him. 
The  only  difference  is  in  degree;  He  knows  with  infi- 
nitely more  unerringness  than  we,  but  the  knowledge 
is  the  same  in  kind. 

Let  us  think  of  this.  There  is  a  certain  mysterious 
tact  of  sympathy  and  antipathy  by  which  we  discover 
the  like  and  unlike  of  ourselves  in  others'  character. 
Ton  cannot  find  out  a  man's  opinions  unless  he 
chooses  to  express  them;   but 'his  feelings  and   his 
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obaracter  you  may.  He  cannot  hide  them ;  yc  u  feel 
them  in  hia  look  and  mien,  and  tones  and  motior. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  certain  something  in  sio' 
verity' and  reality  which  cannot  he  mistaken,  —  a 
certain  something  in  real  grief  which  the  most  artistio 
connterfeit  cannot  imitate.  Ifc  is  distinguished  by 
nature,  not  education.  There  ia  a  something  in  an 
impure  heart  which  purity  detects  afar  off.  Marvel- 
lous it  is  how  innocence  perceives  the  approach  of 
evil  which  it  cannot  know  by  experience,  just  as  the 
dove  which  has  never  seen  a  falcon  trembles  by 
instinct  at  its  approach;  just  aa  a  blind  man  detects 
hy  finer  sensitiveness  the  passing  of  the  cloud  which 
he  cannot  see  overshadowing  the  sun.  It  is  wondrous 
how,  the  truer  we  become,  the  more  unerringly  we 
know  the  Ww^of  truth,— discern  whether  a  man  be  true 
or  not,  and  can  fasten  at  once  upon  the  rising  lie  in 
word,  and  look,  and  dissembling  act.  Wondrous  how 
the  charity  of  Christ  in  the  heart  finely  perceives  the 
slightest  aberration  from  charity  in  others,  in  ungentle 
thought  or  slanderous  tone. 

Therefore  Christ  knew  His  sheep,  by  that  mystio 
power  always  finest  in  the  best  natures,  most  devel- 
oped in  the  highest,  by  which  Like  detects  what  is 
like  and  what  unlike  itself.  He  was  Perfect  Love  — 
Perfect  Truth — Perfect  Purity;  therefore  He  knew 
what  was  in  man,  and  felt,  as  by  another  sense,  afar 
off  the  shadows  of  unlovingness,  and  falseness,  and 
impurity. 

No  one  can  have  read  the  Gospels  without  remark- 
ing that  they  ascribe  to  Him  unerring  skill  in  reading 
/man.  People,  we  read,  began  to  show  enthusiasm  for 
Him.     But  Jesus  did   not   trust  Himself  unto   them, 
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"  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man,"  He  knew  that  the 
fiatterere  of  to-day  would  be  the  accusers  of  to-mor- 
row. Nathanael  stood  before  Him.  He  had  scarcely 
spoken  a  word ;  but  at  once,  unhesitatingly,  to  ifjathan- 
ael's  own  astonishment,  —  "Behold  an  Israelite  in- 
deed, in  whom  there  ia  no  guile'I"  There  came  to 
Him  a  young  man  with  vast  possessions :  a  single 
sentence,  an  exaggerated  epithet,  an  excited  manner, 
revealed  his  character.  Enthusiastic  and  amiable, 
Jesus  loved  him ;  capable  of  obedience,  on  life's  sun- 
shine and  prosperity, —  ay,  and  capable  of  aspiration 
after  something  more  than  mere  obedience,  but  not 
of  sacrifice,  Jesus  tested  him  to  the  quick,  and  the 
young  man  failed.  He  did  not  try  to  call  him  back, 
for  He  knew  what  was  in  him  and  what  was  not.  He 
read  through  Zaccheos  when  he  climbed  into  the  syc- 
amore-tree, despised  by  the  people  as  a  publican,  really 
a  son  of  Abraham ;  through  Judas,  with  his  benevo- 
lent saying  about  the  selling  of  the  alabaster-box  for 
the  poor,  and  his  false  kiss  ;  through  the  curees  of  the 
thief  upon  the  cross,  a  faith  that  could  be  saved ; 
litroagh,  the  zeal  of  the  man  who  iu  a  fit  of  enthu- 
siasm offered  to  go  with  Him  whithersoever  He 
would.  He  read  through  the  Pharisees,  and  His 
whole  being  shuddered  with  the  recoil  of  utter  and 
irreconcilable  aversion. 

It  was  as  if  His  bosom  was  some  mysterious  mir- 
ror, on  which  ail  that  came  near  Him  left  a  sullied 
or  unsullied  surface,  detecting  themselves  by  every 
breath. 

Now,  distinguish  that  Divine  power  from  that  con- 
ning sagacity  which  men  call  knowingness  in  the  mat- 
ter of  character.     The  worldly  wise  have  maxims  aiid 
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rules ;  but  the  finer  shades  and  delicacies  of  truth  of 
character  escape  them.  They  would  prudently  avoid 
Zaccheus  —  a  publican ;  they 

There  is  a  very  solemn  aspect  in  -which  this  power 
of  Jesus  to  know  man  presents  itself.  It  is  this  which 
qualifies  Him  for  judgment,  —  this  perfection  of  hu- 
man sympathy.  Perfect  sympathy  with  every  moat 
delicate  line  of  good  implies  exquisite  antipathy  to 
every  shadow  of  a  shade  of  evil.  God  hath  given 
Him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  He 
is  the  Son  of  Man.  On  sympathy  the  final  award  of 
Heaven  and  Hetl  are  built:  Attraction  and  Repidsion, 
the  law  of  the  magnet.  To  each  pole  all  that  has  affin- 
ity with  itself— to  Christ  all  that  is  Christhke, /j-otw 
Christ  all  that  is  not  Christlike,  —  forever  and  forever. 
Eternal  judgment  is  nothing  more  than  the  carrying 
out  of  these  words,  "I  know  my  sheep;" — for  the 
obverse  of  tliera  is,  "  I  never  knew  you;  depart  from 
me,  all  ye  that  work  iniquity." 

The  second  proof  which  Christ  alleges  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  His  pastorate  is,  that  His  sheep  know  Him. 

How  shall  we  recognize  Truth  Divine?  What  is 
the  test  by  which  we  shall  know  whether  it  comes 
from  God  or  not?  They  tell  us  we  know  Christ  to 
be  from  God  because  He  wrought  miracles ;  we  know 
a  doctrine  to  be  from  God  because  we  find  it  written, 
or  because  it  is  sustained  by  an  universal  consent  of 
fathei-s. 

That  is  —  for  observe  what  this  argument  implies  — 
there  is  something  more  evident  than  truth ;  Truth 
cannot  prove  itself;  we  want  something  else  to  prove 
it.  Our  souls  judge  of  truth, —  our  senses  judge  of 
miracles;  and  the  evidence  ot  our  senses  —  the  lowest 
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part  ,of  our  nature  —  is  more  certain  tiian  the  evi- 
dence of  our  soule,  by  which  we  must  partake  of  God. 

Now,  to  say  so,  is  to  say  that  you  cannot  be  sure 
that  it  is  mid-day,  or  morning  sunshine,  unless  yon 
look  at  the  eun-dial ;  you  cannot  be  sure  that  the  sun 
is  shining  in  the  heavens  unless  you  see  his  shadow 
on  the  dial-plate.  The  dial  is  valuable  to  a  man  who 
never  reads  the  heavens,  — the  shadow  is  good  for 
him  who  has  not  watched  the  sun ;  but,  for  a  man  who 
liVea  in  perpetual  contemplation  of  the  sun  in  heaven, 
the  sunshine  needs  no  evidence,  and  every  hour  is 
known. 

Now,  Christ  says,  "  My  sheep  know  Me."  Wisdom 
is  justified  by  her  children.  Not  by  some  length- 
ened investigation,  whether  the  shepherd's  dress  be 
the  identical  dress,  and  the  staif  and  the  crosier  gen- 
uine, do  the  sheep  recognize  the  shepherd.  They 
know  him,  they  hear  Iiis  voice,  they  lajow  hin^  as  a 
man  knows  his  friend. 

They  know  him,  in  short,  instinctivdy.  Just  so  does 
the  souT  recognize  what  is  of  God  and  true.  Truth  is 
like  light;  visible  in  itself,  not  distinguished  by  the 
shadows  that  iti  casts.  There  is  a  something  in  our 
souls  of  God,  which  corresponds  with  what  is  of  God 
outside  us,  and  recognizes  it  by  direct  intuition ;  some- 
thing in  the  true  soul  which  corresponds  with  truth, 
and  knows  it  to  be  truth.  Christ  came  with  truth,  and 
the  true  recognize  it  as  true ;  the  sheep  know  the 
Shepherd,  wanting  no  further  evidence.  Take  a  lew 
examples :  "  God  is  Love."  —  "  What  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul?"  —  " He  that  saveth  his  life 
ehaJMose  it;  and  he  that  loseth  his  hfe  for  My  sake 
shall  find  it."  —  "  Ali  things  are  possible  to  liim  th^f 
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b." — "  The  Sabbatk  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath."—"  God  is  a  Spirit." 

Now,  the  wise  men  of  intellect  and  logical  acumen 
wanted  proof  of  these  truths.  Give  us,  said  they, 
your  credentials.  "By  what  authority  doest  thou 
these  things?"  They  wanted  a  sign  from  heaven  to 
prove  that  the  truth  was  true,  and  the  life  He  led 
Godlike,  and  not  devil-like.  How  can  we  be  sure  that 
it  is  not  from  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils,  that 
these  deeds  and  sayings  come?  We  must  be  quite 
sure  that  we  are  not  taking  a  message  from  hell  as 
one  from  heaven.  Give  us  demonstration, —  chains  of 
evidence,  chapter  and  verse,  authority. 

But  simple  men  had  decided  the  matter  already. 
They  knew  very  little  of  antiquity,  church  authority, 
and  shadows  of  coming  events,  which  prophecy  casts 
before ;  but  their  eyes  saw  the  light,  and  their  hearts 
felt  the  present  God.  Wise  Pharisees  and  learned 
doctors  said,  to  account  for  a  wondrous  miracle,  "  Give 
God  the  glory." 

But  the  poor,  unlettered  man,  whose  blinded  eye 
had  for  the  first  time  looked  on  a  fece  of  love,  replied, 
"Whether  this  man  be  a  sinner  or  not,  I  know  not; 
one  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now 
I  see," 

Tlje  well-read  Jews  could  not  settle  the  literary 
question,  whether  the  marks  of  his  appearance  coin- 
cided with  the  prophecies.  But  the  Samaritans  fdi 
liie  life  of  God :  "  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy 
Word,  but  because  we  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and 
ibiow  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ." 

The  Shepherd  had  come,  and  the  sheep  knew  Hia 
voice. 
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Brethren,  in  ail  matters  of  eternal  truth,  the  soul  ia 
before  the  intellect,  the  things  of  God  are  spiritually 
discerned.  You  know  truth  by  being  true ;  you  rec- 
ognize God  by  being  like  Him.  The  scribe  cornea 
and  says,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  this  ia  sound  doc- 
trine, by  chapter  and  verse,  by  what  the  oM  and  best 
writers  say,  by  evidence  such  as  convinces  the  intel- 
lect of  an  intelhgent  lawyer  or  juryman.  Think  you 
tlie  conviction  of  faith  is  got  in  that  way  ? 

Christ  did  not  teach  like  the  scribes.  He  spoke  His 
truth.  He  said,  "  If  any  man  believe  not,  I  judge  him 
not ;  the  word  which  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall 
judge  him  in  the  last  day."  It  was  true,  and  the  guilt 
of  disbelieving  it  was  not  an  error  of  the  intellect,  but 
a  sin  of  the  heart. 

Let  us  stand  upright ;  let  ua  be  sure  that  the  teat  ot 
troth  is  the  soul  within  us.  Not  at  second-hand  can 
we  have  assurance  of  what  is  Divine,  and  what  is 
not ;  only  at  first-hand.  The  sheep  of  Christ  hear  His 
voice. 

The  third  proof  given  by  Christ  was  pastoral  fidel- 
ity :  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  Now,  here 
■B  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice ;  saeriflce  of  one 
instead  of  another  ;  life  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of  life. 

Most  of  us  know  the  meagre  explanation  of  these 
words  which  satisfies  the  Unitarians;  they  say _ that 
Christ  merely  died  as  a  martyr,  in  attestation  of  the 
truths  He  taught. 

But  you  will  observe  the  strength  of  the  expression 
which  we  cannot  explain  away,  "  I  lay  down  my  life 
foT^' — that  is,  instead  of — "the  sheep."  If  the  Shejv 
herd  had  not  sacrificed  Himself,  the  sheep  must  have 
been  the  sacrifice. 
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Observe,  however,  the  suffering  of  Christ  was  uot 
tLe  same  suffering  as  tbat  from  which  He  saved  us.  The 
suffering  of  Christ  was  death.  But  the  suffering  from 
which  He  redeemed  us  by  death  was  more  terrible  than 
death.  The  pit  into  which  He  descended  was  the 
grave.  But  the  pit  in  which  we  should  have  been  lost 
forever  was  the  pit  of  selfishness  and  despair. 

Therefore  St.  Paul  affirms,  "  If  Christ  he  not  risen,  ye 
are  yet  in  your  sins."  If  Ohris6's  resurrection  he  a 
dream,  and  He  be  not  risen  from  the  grave  of  death,  you 
are  yet  in  the  grave  of  guilt.  He  bore  suffering  to  free 
us  from  what  is  worse  than  suffering  —  sin;  temporal 
death,  to  save  us  from  death  everlasting ;  His  life  given 
as  an  offering  foi"  sin  to  save  the  soul's  eternal  life. 

Now,  in  the  text  this  sacrificing  love  of  Christ  is  par- 
alleled by  the  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son,  As  He 
loved  the  sheep,  so  the  Father  had  loved  Him.  There- 
fore, the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  but  a  mirror  of  the  love 
of  God.  The  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  self 
sacrificing  Love. 

You  know  that  shallow  men  make  themselves  merry 
with  this  doctrine.  The  sacrifice  of  God,  they  say,  is  a 
figment,  and  an  impossibility.  Nevertheless,  this  paral- 
lel tells  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  deepest  truths  of  all  the 
universe.  It  is  the  profound  truth  which  the  ancient 
fathers  endeavored  to  express  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  For  what  is  the  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son 
■ —  Hknself  yet  not  Himself —  but  the  grand  truth  of 
Eternal  Love  losing  itself  and  finding  itself  again  in 
the  being  of  another?  What  is  it  but  the  sublime 
expression  of  the  unselfishness  of  God  ? 

It  is  a  profound,  glorious  truth ;  I  wish  I  knew  how 
to  put  it  in  intelligible  words.     But,  if  these  words  of 
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Christ  do  not  make  it  mteliigible  to  the  heart,  how  can 
any  words  of  mine  ?  The  hfe  of  blesse(3ness,  the  life 
of  love,  the  life  of  sacrifice,  the  life  of  God,  are  iden-. 
tical.  All  love  is  sacrifice — the  giving  of  life  and 
self  for  others.  G-od's  life  is  sacrifice ;  for  the  Father 
loves  the  Son  as  the  Son  loves  the  sheep  for  whom  He 
gave  His  life. 

Whoever  will  humbly  ponder  upon  this  will,  I  think, 
understand  the  Atonement  better  than  all  theology  can 
teach  him.  0,  my  brethren,  leave  men  to  quarrel  as 
they  will  about  the  theology  of  the  Atonement ;  here 
in  these  words  ia  the  reUgion  of  it,  — the  blessed,  all- 
Batiafying  religion  for  our  hearts.  The  self-sacrifice 
of  Christ  was  the  satis/action  to  the  Father. 

How  could  the  Father  be  soMsfied  with  the  death  of 
Christ,  unless  He  saw  in  the  sacrifice  mirrored  His  own 
love  ?  —  for  God  can  be  satisfied  only  with  that  whiuh 
is  perfect  as  Himaelf.  Agony  does  not  satisfy  God,— 
agony  only  satisfied  Moloch.  Nothing  satisfies  Gud 
but  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  Love. 

The  pain  of  Christ  gave  God  no  pleasure :  ojiiy 
the  love  that  was  tested  by  pain,  —  the  love  of  ..*h» 
obedient.    He  was  obedient  unto  death. 
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THE    DOUBT    OF   TH'OMAS. 

DoHH  zi.  29.  —  "  Jeaas  asitb  ante  him,  Thomas,  because  tbou  hast  Been 
me,  thou  hast  believed  ;  blessed  are  fhey  that  have  not  seen,  and  yel 
iiave  believed. ' ' 

The  day  on  which  these  words  were  spoken  was  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  On  that  day  Thomas  received 
demonstration  that  his  Lord  was  risen  from  the  dead. 
On  that  same  day,  a  week  before,  Thomas  had  declared 
that  no  testimony  of  others,  no  eyesight  of  his  own, 
nothing  short  of  touching  with  his  hands  the  crucifix- 
ion marks  in  his  Master's  body,  should  induce  him  to 
believe  a  fact  so  unnatural  as  the  resurrection  of  a 
human-  being  from  the  grave.  Those  seven  days 
between  must,  therefore,  have  been  spent  in  a  state  of 
raiserabis  uncertainty.  How  miserable,  and  how  rest- 
less, npne  can  understand  but  those  who  have  felt  the 
wretchedness  of  earnest  doubt. 

Doubt,  moreover,  observe,  respecting  all  that  is 
dear  to  a  Christian's  hopes.  For  if  Christ  were  not 
risen,  Christianity  was  Mse,  and  every  high  aspiration 
which  it  promised  to  gratify  was  thrown  hack  on  the 
disappointed  heart. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  the  doubt  of  Thomas. 
tsi2» 
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Thore  are  some  men  whose  affectioneare  stronger  tliau 
their  understand  in  ge  ;  they  feel  more  than  they  think. 
They  are  simple,  trustful,  able  to  repose  implicitly  on 
what  ia  toM  tliem,. —  liable  sometimes  to  verge  upon 
credulity  and  superstition,  but,  take  them  all  in  all,  per- 
haps the  happiest  class  of  minds  ;  for  it  is  happy  to  be 
without  misgivings  about  the  love  of  God  and  our  own 
eternal  rest  in  Him.  "  Blessed,"  said  Christ  to  Thomas, 
"  are  they  that  have  believed." 

There  is  another  class  of  men  whose  reflective  pow- 
ers are  stronger  than  their  susceptible  ;  tbey  think  out 
truth,  —  they  do  not  fee!  it  out.  Often  highly  gifted 
and  powerful  minds,  they  cannot  rest  till  they  have 
made  all  their  ground  certain ;  they  do  not  feel  safe  as 
long  as  there  is  one  possibility  of  delusion  left  ;  they 
prove  all  things.  Such  a  man  was  Thomas.  He  baa 
well  been  called  the  rationalist  among  the  apostles. 
Happy  such  men  cannot  be.  An  anxious  and  inquir- 
ing miud  dooms  its  possessor  to  unrest.  But  men  of 
generous  spirit,  manly  and  affectionate,  they  may  be  ; 
Thomas  was.  When  Christ  was  bent  on  going  to 
Jerusalem,  to  certain  death,  Thomas  said,  "  Let  us  go 
up,  too,  that  we  may  die  with  Him."  And  men  of 
mighty  faith  they  may  become,  if  tbey  are  true  to 
themselves  and  their  convictions,  Thomas  did.  When 
such  men  do  believe,  it  is  a  belief  with  all  the  heart 
^d  s  jul  for  life.  When  a  subject  has  been  once  thor- 
oughly and  suspiciously  investigated,  and  settled  once 
for  all,  the  adherence  of  the  whole  reasoning  man,  if 
given  in  at  all,  is  given  frankly  and  heartily,  aa  Thomas 
gave  it,  —  "  My  Lord,  and  my  God." 

Now,  this  qaestion  of  a  resurrection,  which  made 
Thomas  restless,  is  the  most  anxious  that  can  agitato 
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the  mind  of  man.  So  awful  in  ita  importance,  and  out 
of  Christ  SO  almost  desperately  dark  in  its  uncertainty, 
who  shall  blame  an  earnest  man  severely  if  he  crave 
the  most  indisputable  proofs  ? 

Very  clearly  Christ  did  not.  Thomas  asked  of 
Christ  a  sign ;  he  must  put  his  own  hands  into  the 
prints.  His  Master  gave  him  that  sign  or  proof.  He 
said,  "  Reach  hither  thy  hand."  He  gave  it,  it  is  true, 
wilh  a  gentle  and  delicate  reproof,  —  but  He  did  give 
it.  Now,  from  that  condescension,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  darkness  that  hangs  round  the  question  of  a 
resurrection,  and  how  excusable  it  is  for  a  man  to 
question  earnestly  until  he  has  got  proof  to  stand  on. 
For,  if  it  were  not  excusable  to  crave  a  proof,  our 
Master  never  would  have  granted  one.  Resurrection 
is  not  one  of  those  questions  on  which  yon  can  afford 
to  wait ;  it  is  the  question  of  life  and  death.  There 
are  times  when  it  does  not  weigh  heavily.  When  we 
have  some  keen  pursuit  before  us,  when  we  are  young 
enough  to  be  satisfied  to  enjoy  ourselves,  the  prob- 
lem does  not  press  itself.  We  are  too  laden  with  the 
pressure  of  the  present,  to  care  to  ask  what  is  coming. 
But  at  last  a  time  cornea  when  we  feel  it  will  be  all 
over  soon,  —  that  much  of  our  time  is  gone,  and  the 
rest  swiftly  going.  And  let  a  man  be  as  fi-ivolous  aa 
he  will'  at  heart,  it  is  a  question  too  solemn  to  be  put 
aside, — Whether  he  is  going  down  into  extinction  and 
the  blank  of  everlasting  silence,  or  not.  Whether,  in 
those  far  ages,  when  the  very  oak  which  is  to  form  his 
coffin  shall  have  become- fibres  of  black  mould,  and  the 
church-yard  in  which  he  is  to  lie  shall  have  become, 
perhaps,  unconsecrated  ground,  and  the  spades  of  a 
generation  yet  unborn  shall  have  exposed  his  bones, 
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those  bones  will  be  the  last  relic  in  the  world  to  bear 
record  that  he  once  trod  this  green  earth,  and  that  life 
was  once  dear  to  him,  Thomas,  or  James,  or  Paul.  Oi 
whether  that  thrilling,  loving,  thinkin_g  something,  that 
he  calls  himself,  has  indeed  within  it  an  indestnictible 
existence,  which  shall  still  be  conscious,  when  every- 
thing else  shall  have  rushed  into  endless  wreck.  0, 
in  the  awful  earnestness  of  a  question  such  as  that,  a 
specnlation  and  a  peradventure  will  not  do ;  we  must 
have  proof.  The  honest  doubt  of  Thomas  craves  a 
sign  as  much  as  the  cold  doubt  of  the  Sadducee.  And 
a  sign  shall  be  mercifully  given  to  the  doubt  of  love 
which  is  refused  to  the  doubt  of  indifference. 
This  passage  presents  two  hnes  of  thought. 

I.  The  naturalness  of  the  doubts  of  Thomas,  which 
partly  excuses  them. 

II.  The  evidences  of  the  Christian  Reeurrectioa. 

I.  The  naturalness  of  the  doubts  of  Thomas. 

The  first  assertion  that  we  make  to  explain  those 
doubts  is,  that  Nature  is  silent  respecting  a  future  life. 
All  that  reason,  all  that  Nature,  all  that  religion,  apart 
from  Christ,  have  to  show  us,  is  something  worse  than 
darkness.  It  is  the  twihght  of  excruciating  uncer- 
tainty. There  is  enough  in  the  riddle  of  this  world  to 
show  us  that  there  may  be  a  life  to  come ;  there  is 
nothing  to  make  it  certain  that  there  will  be  one.  We 
crave,a3  Thomas  did,  a  sign  either  in  the  height  above 
oi-  in  the  depth  beneath ;  and  the  answer  seems  to  fall 
back  like  ice  upon  our  hearts,  There  shall  no  sign  be 
given  you. 

It  is  the  uncertainty  of  twilight.  You  strain  at 
i^ometlciing  in  the  twilight,  and  just  when  you  are  be- 
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ginning  to  make  out  its  form  and  color,  the  light  faila- 
you,  and  your  eyelid  sinks  down,  wet  and  weaned' 
with  the  exertion.  Just  so  it  is  when  we  strain  into 
Nature's  myBteries,  to  discern  the  secret  of  the  Great 
Hereafter.  Exactly  at  the  moment  when  we  think  we 
begin  to  distinguish  something,  the  light  goes  out,  and 
we  are  left  groping  in  darkness,  —  the  darkness  of  the 
grave. 

Let  us  forget  for  a  moment  that  we  ever  heard  of 
Christ :  —  what  is  there  in  life  or  nature  to  strengthen 
the  guess  that  there  is  a  life  to  come?  There  are 
bints  —  there  are  probabilities  —  there  is  notliing 
more.     Let  us  examine  some  of  those  probabilities. 

First,  there  is  an  irrepressible  longing  in  our  hearts. 
We  wish  for  immortality.  The  thought  of  annihila- 
tion is  horrible;  even  to  conceive  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble. The  wish  is  a  kind  of  argument ;  it  is  not  likely 
that  God  would  have  given  all  men  such  a  feeling,  if 
He  had  not  meant  to  gratify  it.  Every  natural  long- 
ing hag  its  natural  satisfaction.  If  we  thirst,  God  has 
created  liquids  to  gratify  thirst.  If  we  are  susceptible 
of  attachment,  there  are  beings  to  gratify  that  love. 
If  we  thirst  for  life  and  love  eternal,  it  is  likely  that 
there  are  an  etema!  life  and  an  eternal  love  to  satisfy 
that  craving. 

Likely,  I  say ;  more  we  cannot  say.  A  likelihood 
of  an  immortality  of  which  our  passionate  yearnings 
are  a  presnmption  — nothing  higher  than  a  likelihood. 
And  in  weary  moments,  when  the  desire  of  life  is  not 
strong,  and  in  unloving  moments,  there  is  not  eveo  a 
hkelihood. 

Secondly,  corroborating  this  feeling  we  have  the 
traditions  of  nnivereal  belief.     There  is  not  a  nation, 
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perhaps,  ■which  does  not  in  some  form  or  other  holJ 
thafthere  ia  a  country  beyond  the  grave  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest.  Now,  that  which  all  men  every- 
where and  in  every  age  have  held,  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  contemptuously.  How  came  it  to  be  held  by 
all,  if  only  a  delusion  ?  Here  is  another  probability  in 
the  universality  of  belief.  And  yet,  when  you  come  to 
estimate  this,  it  is  too  slender  for  a  proof;  —  it  is  only 
a  presumption.  The  universal  voice  of  mankind  is  not 
infellible,  Jt  was  the  universal  belief  once,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  that  the  earth  was  stationary ; 
—  the  universal  voice  was  wrong.  The  universal 
voice  might  be  wrong  in  the  matter  of  a  resurrection. 
It  might  be  only  a  beautiful  and  fond  dream,  indulged 
till  hope  made  itself  seem  to  be  a  reality.  You  cannot 
build  upon  it. 

Once  again,  —  In  this  strange  world  of  perpetual 
change,  we  are  met  by  many  resemblances  to  a  resur- 
rection. Without  much  exaggeration  we  call  .them 
resurrections.  There  is  the  resurrection  of  the  moth 
from  the  grave  of  the  chrysalis.  For  many  ages  the 
sculptured  butterfly  was  the  type  and  emblem  of  im- 
mortality. Because  it  passes  into  a  state  of  torpor  or 
deadness,  and  because  from  that  it  emerges  by  a  kind 
of  resurrection,  —  the  same,  yet  not  the  same,  —  in  all 
the  radiance  of  a  fresh  and  beautiful  youth,  never  again 
to  be  supported  by  the  coarse  substance  of  earth,  but 
destined  henceforth  to  nourish  its  etherealized  exist- 
ence on  the  nectar  of  the  flowers,  —  the  ancients  saw 
in  that  transformation  a  something  added  to  their 
hopes  of  immortality.  It  was  their  beautifnl  symbol 
6f  the  soul's  indestructibility. 

Again,  there  is  a  kind  of  resnrrection  when  the 
27* 
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spring  brings  vigor  and  motion  ba«k  to  the  frozen 
pulse  of  the  winter  world.  Let  any  one  go  into  the 
fields  at  this  spring  season  of  the  year.  Let  him  mark 
the  busy  preparations  for  hfe  which  are  going  on. 
Life  is  at  work  in  every  emerald  bud,  in  the  bursting 
bark  of  every  polished  bough,  in  the  greening  tints  of 
every  brown  hill-side.  A  month  ago  everything  was 
as  still  and  cold  as  the  dead  adence  which  chills  the 
heart  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  glacier  solitudes. 
Life  is  coming  back  to  a  dead  world.  It  is  a  resurrec- 
tion, surely !  The  return  of  freshness  to  the  frozen 
world  is.  fiot  less  marvellous  than  the  return  of  sensi- 
bility to  a  heart  which  has  ceased  to  beat.  If  one  has 
taken  place,  the  other  is  not  impossible. 

And  yet  all  this,  valuable  as  it  is  in  the  way  of  sag- 
gestiveness,  is  worth  nothing  in  the  way  of  proof.  It 
is  worth  everything  to  the  heart,  for  it  strengthens  the 
dim  guesses  and  vague  intimations  which  the  heart  had 
formed  already.  It  is  worth  nothing  to  the  intellect; 
for  the  moment  wo  come  to  argue  the  matter,  we  find 
how  little  there  is  to  rest  upon  in  these  analogies. 
They  are  no  real  resurrections,  after  all ;  they  only 
look  like  resurrections.  The  chrysalis  only  seemed 
dead ;  the  tree  in  winter  only  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
vitality.  Show  us  a  butterfly,  which  has  been  dried 
and  crushed,  fluttering  its  brilliant  wings  next  year 
again.  Show  us  a  tree,  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and 
Reasoned  by  exposure,  the  vital  force  really  kiUed  out, 
patting  forth  its  leaves  again, —  then  we  should  have  a 
real  parallel  to  a  resurrection.  But  nature  does  not 
ehow  us  that.  So  that  all  we  have  goi  in  the  butterfly 
and  the  spring  are  illustrations  exquisitely  in  point 
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^er  immortality  is  proved,  but  in  themselves  no 
proofs  at  all. 

Further  still.  Look  at  it  in  another  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  a  dark  prospect.  Human  history  behind,  and 
human  history  before,  both  give  a  stern  "  No,"  in  reply 
to  the  question,  Shall  we  rise  again  ? 

Six  thoasand  years  of  human  existence  have  passed 
away,  —  countless  armies  of  the  dead  have  set  sail 
from  the  shores  of  time.  No  traveller  has  returned 
from  the  still  land  beyond.  More  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  generations  have  done  their  work,  and  sank 
into  the  dust  again,  and  still  there  is  not  a  voice,  there 
is  not  a  whisper,  from  the  grave,  to  tell  ua  whether, 
indeed,  those  myriads  are  in  existence  still.  Besidi 
why  should  they  be  ?  Talk  as  you  will  of  the  grat 
eur  of  man,  why  should  t  n  t  b  h  n  n  ugh  for 
him — more  than  en ougl  t  at  fy  a  th  ng  mean  — 
to  have  had  his  twenty        hi  t}  y  life-rent 

of  God's  universe?  Wlj  mu  t  u  h  a  th  ng,  apart 
from  proof,  rise  up  and  1  m  t  I  m  If  a  exclusive 
iomiortality?  Man's  majesty !  man's  worth  I  —  the  dil- 
ference  between  him  and  the  elephant  or  ape  is  too 
degradingly  small  to  venture  much  on.  That  is  not 
all ;  instead  of  looking  backwards,  now  look  forwards. 
The  wisest  thinkers  tell  us  that  there  are  already  on 
the  globe  traces  of  a  demonstration  that  the  human 
race  is  drawing  to  its  close.  Each  of  the  great  human 
families  has  had  its  day,  —  its  infency,  its  manhood,  its 
decline.  The  two  last  races  that  have  not  been  tried 
are  on  the  stage  of  earth,  doing  their  work  now. 
There  is  no  other  to  succeed  them.  Man  is  but  of 
vesterday,  and  yet  his  race  is  welt-nigh  done.  Man  ia 
wearing;^  out,  as  everything  before  him  has  been  wora 
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out  In  a  few  more  centuries  the  crust  of  earth  will 
be  the  sepulchre  of  the  race  of  man,  as  it  has  been 
the  sepulchre  of  extinct  races  of  pahn-trees,  and  ferns, 
and  gigantic  reptiles.  The  time  is  near  when  the  bones 
of  the  last  human  being  wiO  be  given  to  the  dust.  It 
ia  historically  certain  that  man  has  quite  lately,  within 
a  few  thousand  years,  been  called  into  existence.  It 
is  certain  that,  before  very  long,  the  race  mast  ^3e 
extinct. 

Now,  look  at  all  this  without  Christ,  and  tell  as 
whether  it  be  possible  to  escape  such  misgivings  and 
BUch  reasonings  as  these,  which  rise  out  of  such  an 
aspect  of  things.  Man,  this  thing  of  yesterday,  which 
sprung  out  of  the  eternal  nothingness,  why  may  he 
not  sink,  after  he  has  played  his  appointed  part,  into 
nothingness  again  ?  You  see  the  leaves  sinking  one 
by  one  in  autumn,  till  the  heaps  below  are  rich  with 
the  spoils  of  a  whole  year's  vegetation.  They  were 
bright  and  perfect  while  they  lasted,  —  each  leaf  a  mir- 
acle of  beauty  and  contrivance.  There  is  no  resur- 
rection for  the  leaves,  —  why  must  there  be  one  for 
man?  Go  and  stand,  some  summer  evening,  by  the 
river-aide :  you  wOl  see  the  May-fly  sporting  out  its 
little  hour,  in  dense  masses  of  insect  life,  darkening 
the  air  a  few  feet  above  the  gentle  swell  of  the  water. 
The  heat  of  that  very  afternoon  brought  them  into 
-existence.  Every  gauze  wing  is  traversed  by  ten 
thousand  fibres,  which  defy  the  microscope  to  find  3 
flaw  in  their  perfection.  The  Omniscience  and  tht 
care  bestowed  upon  that  exquisite  anatomy,  one  would 
tnink,  cannot  be  destined  to  be  wasted  in  a  moment. 
Tet  so  it  is ;  when  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  trees, 
its  little  life  is  done.    Yesterday  it  was  not;  to-jnorrow 
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ilt:.will  not  be.  God  has  liidden  it  bo  liappy  for  one 
evening.  It  has  no  right  or  claim  to  a  second ;  and  in 
the  universe  that  marvellous  life  has  appeared  once, 
and  will  appear  no  more.  May  not  the  race  of  man 
sink  like  the  generations  of  the  May-fly  1  Why  cannot 
the  Creator,  so  lavish  in  His  rissourcea,  afford  to  anni< 
hilate  souls  as  He  annihilates  insects  ?  Would  it  not 
almost  enhance  His  glory  to  believe  it? 

That,  brethren,  is  the  question ;  and  nature  haa  no 
reply.  The  fearful  secret  of  sixty  centuries  has  not 
yet  found  a  voice.  The  whole  evidence  lies  before  us. 
We  know  what  the  greatest  and  wisest  have  had  to  say 
in  favor  of  an  immortahty ;  and  we  know  how,  after 
eagerly  devouring  all  their  arguments,  our  hearts  have 
sunk  back  in  cold  disappointment ;  and  to  every  proof, 
as  we  read,  our  hps  have  replied,  mournfully,  That  will 
not  stand.  Search  through  tradition,  history,  the 
world  within  you  and  the  world  without,  —  except  in 
Christ  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  proof  that 
man  survives  the  grave. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Thomas,  with  that  honest,  accu- 
rate mind  of  his,  wishing  that  the  news  were  true,  yet 
dreading  lest  it  should  be  false,  and  determined  to 
guard  against  every  possible  illusion,  delusion,  and 
deception,  said,  so  strongly,  "  Except  I  shall  see  in  His 
hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the 
print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  His  side,  I 
will  not  believe." 

n.  The  Christian  proofs  of  a  Eesurrection. 

This  text  tells  us  of  two  kinds  of  proof.  The  first 
is  the  evidence  of  the  senses  — "  Tliomas,  because 
thou  hast  seen  Me  thou  hast  believed."     The  other  ig 
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&e  evidence  of  the  Spirit  —  "Blessed  are  they  that 
hare  not  Been,  and  yet  have  believed." 

Let  us  scrutinize  the  external  evidence  of  Christ's 
resurrection  which  those  verses  furnish.  It  is  a  two- 
fold evidence.  The  witness  of  the  Apostle  Thomas, 
who  was  satisfied  with  the  proofs;  the  witness  of  St. 
John,  who  records  the  circumstance  of  his  satisfaction. 
Consider,  first,  the  witness  of  St.  John;  try  it  by 
ordinary  rales.  Hearsay  evidence,  which  comes  sec- 
ond-hand, is  suspicious  ;  but  John's  is  no  distant,  hear- 
say story.  He  does  not  say  that  he  had  heard  the 
story  from  Thomas,  and  that  years  afterwards,  when 
the  circumstances  had  lost  their  exact,  sharp  outline,  he 
had  penned  it  down,  when  he  was  growing  old,  and  his 
memory  might  be  failing.  John  was  present  the  whole 
time.  All  the  apostles  were  there ;  they  all  watched 
the  reanlt  with  eager  interest.  The  conditions  made 
by  Thomas,  without  which  he  would  not  beheve,  had 
been  made  before  them  all.  They  all  heard  him  say 
that  the  demonstration  was  complete  ;  they  all  saw 
him  touch  the  wounds ;  and  St.  John  recorded  what 
he  saw.  Now,  a  scene  like  that  is  one  of  those  solento 
ones  in  a  man's  life  which  cannot  be  forgotten ;  it 
graves  itself  on  the  memory.  A  story  told  us  by 
another  may  bo  unintentionally  altered  or  exaggerated 
in  the  repetition  ;  but. a  spectacle  like  this,  so  strange 
and  so  solemn,  could  not  be  forgotten  or  misinter- 
preted. St.  John  could  have  made  no  mistake.  Esti- 
mate next  the  worth  of  the  witness  of  Thomas ;  ^ry  it 
by  the  ordinary  mles  of  life.  Evidence  is  worth  little 
if  it  is  the  evidence  of  credulity.  If  you  find  a  man 
belies  ing  every  new  story,  and  accepting  every  fresh 
discoi  ery,  so  called,  without  scrutiny,  yon  may  give  hiw- 
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8l:«dit  for  Bincerity ;  you  cannot  rest  much  upon  hia 
judgment ;  his  testimony  cannot  go  for  much.  For 
example,  when  St.  Peter,  after  his  escape  from  prison, 
knocked  at  Mark's  mother's  door,  there  went  a  maid  to 
open  it,  who  came  back  scared  and  startled  with  the 
tidings  that  she  had  seen  his  angel  or  spirit.  Had  she 
gone  about  afterwards  among  the  believers  with  that 
tale,  that  St.  Peter  was  dead  and  alive  again,  it  would 
have  been  worth  little.  Her  fears,  her  sex,  her  credu- 
lity, all  robbed  her  testimony  of  its  worth. 

Now,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  does  not  stand  on 
Buch  a  footing.  There  was  one  man  who  dreaded 
the  possibility  of  delusion,  however  crednlo^is  the 
others  might  be.  He  resolved  beforehand  that  only 
one  proof  should  be  decisive.  He  would  not  be  con- 
tented with  seeing  Christ ;  that  might  be  a  dream  —  it 
might  be  the  vision  of  a  disordered  fancy.  He  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  others.  The 
evidence  of  testimony  which  he  did  reject  was  very 
strong.  Ten  of  his  most  familiar  friends,  and  certain 
women,  gave  in  their  separate  and  their  united  testi- 
mony ;  but  against  all  that  St.  Thomas  held  out  scepti- 
cally firm.  They  might  have  been  deceived  themselves ; 
they  might  have  been  trifling  with  him.  The  possi- 
bilities of  mistake  were  innumerable  ;  the  delusions 
of  the  best  men  about  what  they  see  are  incredible. 
He  ■yvould  trust  a  thing  so  infinitely  important  to  noth- 
ing but  his  own  scrutinizing  hand.  It  might  be  some 
one  personating  his  Master.  He  would  put  his  hands 
into  real  wounds,  or  else  hold  it  unproved.  The  alle- 
giance which  was  given  in  so  enthusiastically,  "My 
Lord,  and  my  God,"  was  given  in  after,  and  not 
oefore   scrutiny.      It  was  the  cautious  verdict  of  an 
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enligbtened,  STispicioue,  most  earnest,  and  most  hoiieal 
sceptie. 

Try  the  evidence  next  by  character.  BlemlBhed 
character  damages  evidence.  Now,  the  only  chargo 
that  was  ever  heard  against  the  Apostle  John  was  thai 
he  loved  a  world  which  hated  him.  The  character  ci 
the  Apostle  Thomas  is  that  he  was  a  man  cautious  ia 
receiving  evidence,  and  most  rigorous  in  exacting 
satisfactory  proof,  but  ready  to  act  upon  his  convio 
tions,  when  once  made,  even  to  the  death.  Love  ele 
rated  above  the  common  love  of  man,  in  the  one,  — 
heroic  conscientiousness  and  a  most  rare  integrity,  in 
the  other,  —  who  impeaches  that  testimony  ? 

Once  more,  — ■  any  possibility  of  interested  motives 
will  discredit  evidence.  Ask  we  the  motive  of  John 
or  Thomas  for  this  strange  tale?  John's  reward, ■ — a 
long  and  solitary  banishment  to  the  mines  of  Patmos. 
The  gain  and  the  bribe  which  tempted  Thomas,  —  a 
lonely  pilgrimage  to  the  far  East,  and  death  at  the  li^t 
in  India.  Those  were  strange  motives  to  account  for 
their  persisting  and  glorying  in  the  story  of  the  resur- 
rection to  the  last !  Starving  their  gain,  and  martyr- 
dom their  price. 

The  evidence  to  which  Tiiomas  yielded  was  tho 
evidence  of  the  senses,  —  touch,  and  sight,  and  hear- 
ing. Now,  the  feeling  which  arose  from  this  touching, 
and  feeling,  and  demonstration,  Christ  pronounced  to 
he  feith  :  "  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  thon  hast 
believed."  There  are  some  Christian  writers  who  toll 
US  that  the  conviction  produced  by  the  intellect  or  the 
senses  is  not  faith ;  hut  Christ  says  it  is.  Observe, 
then,  it  matters  not  how  faith  comes,  —  whether 
through  the  intellect,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Thomas,  or 
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jft^the  heart,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  John,  or  as. .the 
reaiiU,  of  long  education,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter. 
Q6d  has'  many  ways  of  bringing  different  characters 
to  faith;  but  that  bleseod  thing  which  the  Bible  calls 
feith  is  a  state  of  soul  in  which  the  things  of  Gcd 
be'come  glorious  certainties.  It  was  not  faith  which 
assured  Thomas  that  what  stood  before  him  was  the 
Christ  he  had  known ;  that  was  sight.  But  it  was 
feith  which  from  the  visible  enabled  him  to  pierce  up 
to  the  truth  invisible  :  "  My  Lord,  and  my  God."  And 
it  was  faith  which  enabled  him,  through  all  life  after,  to 
venture  everything  on  that  conviction,  and  live  for 
One  who  had  died  for  him. 

■  Remark  again  this :  The  faith  of  Thomas  was  not 
merely  satisfaction  about  a.  fact ;  it  was  trust  in  a  Per- 
son. The  admission  of  a  fact,  however  sublime,  is  not 
faith;  we  may  believe  that  Clirist  is  risen,  yet  not 
be  nearer  heaven.  It  is  a  Bible  fact  that  Lazarus 
rose  from  the  grave  ;  but  belief  in  Lazarus'  resurrec- 
tion does  not  make  the  soul  better  than  it  was.  Thomas 
passed  on  from  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  to  the  Per- 
Bon'of  the  risen  :  "  My  Lord,  and  my  God."  Trust  in 
the  risen  Saviour — that  was  the  belief  which  saved'  his 
eonl. 

And  that  is  our  salvation  too.  You  may  satisfy 
yourself  about  the  evidences  of  the  resurrection ;  you 
may  bring  in  your  verdict  well,  like  a  cautious  and 
enlightened  judge  :  you  are  then  in  posse.ssion  of  a 
fact,  a  most  valuable  and  curious  fact;  but  faith  of  any 
saving  worth  you  have  not,  unless  from  the  fact  you 
pass  on,  like  Tliomas,  to  cast  the  allegiance  and  the 
.homage  of  your  soul,  and  the  love  of  all  your  being, 
^h  Him  whom  Thomas  worshipped.  It  is  not  belief 
28 
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rtSifef  the  Christ,  but  personal  trust  in  the  Christ'  of 
(3od,  that  saves  the  soul. 

■'There  is  another  kind  of  evidence  by  which  the 
Hesufrection  becomes  certain.  Not  the  evidence  of 
ftiS  senses,  but  the  evidence  of  the  spirit:  "Blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 
There  are  thousands  of  Christiana,  v/ho  have  never 
examined  the  evidences  of  the  resurrection  piece  by 
piece ;  they  are  incapable  of  estimating  it,  if  they  did 
examine ;  they  know  nothing  about  the  laws  of  evi- 
deaee ;  they  have  had  no  experience  in  balancing  the 
'irt^tie  of  testimony ;  they  are  neither  lawyers  nor  phi- 
losophers ;  and  yet  these  simple  Christians  have  re- 
ceived into  their  very  souls  the  Resurrection  of  their 
Redeemer,  and  look  forward  to  their  own  rising  from 
iiie  grave  with  a  trust  as  firm,  as  steady,  and  as  saving, 
as  if  they  had  themselves  put  their  hands  into  His 
Woiinds. 

They  have  never  seen,  they  know  nothing  of  proofs 
and  miracles,  yet  they  believe  and  are  blessed.  How 
ia  this? 

I  reply,  there  is  an  inward  state  of  heart  which 
lii^feis  truth  credible  the  moment  it  is  stated.  It  is 
credible  to  some  men  because  of  what  they  are.  Love 
is  credible  to  a  loving  heart ;  purity  is  credible  to  a 
pure  miild ;  life  is  credible  to  a  spirit  in  which  hfe  ever 
beats  strongly:  it  is  incredible  to  other  men.  Because 
of  fljat,  such  men  believe.  Of  course,  that  inward  state 
Could  not  reveal  a  fact  hke  the  resurrection ;  but  it  can 
receive  the  fact  the  moment  it  is  revealed,  without  le. 
Quiring  evidence.  The  love  of  St.  John  himself  never 
Could  discover  a  resurrection ;  but  it  made  a  resurreo 
tion  easily  believed,  when  the   man  of  intellect,  St. 
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WsomaS)  fouttd  diffiouitiea.  TJaerefare  "with  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness;"  and  therefore  f  he 
that  believeth  an  tho  Son  of  God  hath  the  witnoas  in 
himaelf/'  and  therefore  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  i'or,"  Now,  it  is  of  such  a  state — a  state  of  love 
and  hope,  which  makes  the  Divine  truth  credible  and 
nataiBl  at  once — that  Jesus  speaks :  "  Blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed," 

ITiere  are  men  in  whom  the  resurrection  beg-un 
makes  the  resurrection  credible.  In  them  the  spirit 
of  the  risen  Saviour  works  already ;  and  they  have 
mounted  with  Him  from  the  grave.  They  have  risen 
out  of  tl;e  darkness  of  doubt,  and  are  expatiating  in 
the  brightness  and  the  sunshine  of  a  Day  in  which 
God  is  ever  Light.  Their  step  is  as  free  as  if  the 
clay  of  the  sepulchre  had  been  shaken  off,  aiyl  their 
hearts  are  lighter  than  those  of  other  men,  and  tiiere 
is  in  them  an  unearthly  triumph  which  they  are  unable 
to  express.  They  have  risen  above  the  narrowness 
of  life,  and  all  that  is  petty,  and  ungenerous,  and 
mean.  They  have  risen  above  fear,— they  have  risen 
above  self.  In  the  New  Testament  that  is  called  the 
spiritual  resurrection,  or  being  risen  with  Christ,;, :  and 
the  man  in  whom  all  that  is  working  has  got  something 
more  blessed  than  external  evidence  to  rest  upon.  ,  He 
liEis  the  witness  in  himself;  he  has  not  seen,  and  yet  he 
has  believed ;  he  believed  in  a  resurrection,  because 
he  has  the  resurrection  in  himself.  The  resurrection, 
in  all  its  heavenliness  and  unearthly  elevation,  has  be- 
gun within  his  soul ;  and  he  knows,  as  clearly  as  if  he 
had  demonstration,  that  it  must  be  developed  in  an 
eternal  life. 

NoW;  this  is  the  higher  and  nobler  kind  of  faith, — 
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a  &ith  more  blessed  than  that  of  Thomas.  "  Because 
thou  'hast  seen  Me,  ■tlum  haet  believed."  There  are 
times  when  we  envy,  as  possessed  of  higher  privileges, 
those  who  saw  Christ  in  the  flesh ;  we  think  that  if  we 
could  have  heard  that  calm  voice,  or  seen  that  blessed 
presence,  or  touched  those  lacerated  wounds  in  Hia 
sacred  flesh,  all  doubt  would  be  set  at  rest  fofever. 
Therefore,  these  words  must  be  our  corrective.  God 
has  granted  ua  the  possibility  of  believing  in  a  more 
trustful  and  more  generous  way  than  if  we  saw.  To 
because  we  are  learned  and  can  prove,  but 
(there  is  a  something  in  us,  even  God's  own 
Spirit,  which  makes  us  feel  light  as  light,  and  truth  as 
trae,  —  that  is  the  blessed  feith. 

Blessed,  because  it  carries  with  it  spiritual  elevation 
of  character.  Narrow  the  prospects  of  man  to  this 
time-world,  and  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Epicurean  sensualist.  If  to-morrow  we 
die,  let  us  eat  and  drink  to-day.  If  we  die  the  sinner's 
death,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  mere  taste  whether  we 
shall'  live  the  sinner's  life  or  not.  But,  if  our  exist, 
eace  is  forever,  then,  plainly,  that  which  is  to  be  daily, 
subdued  and  subordinated  is  the  animal  within  us ;  tJiat 
which  is  to  bo  cherished  is  that  which  is  likest  God 
within  us, —  vhich  we  have  from  Him,  and  whijh  ie 
the  sole  pledge  of  eternal  being  in  spirit-life. 
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MtBKxiv,  41,  49.  —  "And  lie  cometli  the  third  time,  and  saith  nnta 
them.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest  ;  it  is  enough,  the  hour  li 
come  ;  behold  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners. 
Bjae  Dp,  let  ua  go  ;  lo,  he  that  betrajeth  me  la  at  hand." 

It  is  upon  two  sentences  of  this  passage  that  our 
attention  ia  to  be  fixed  to-day, — ^  sentences  which  iii 
fhemseJves  are  apparently  contradictory,  but  which 
are  pregnant  with  a  lesson  of  the  deepest  practical 
import.  Looked  at  in  the  mere  meaning  of  the  words 
as  they  stand,  our  Lord's  first  command,  given  to  Hia 
disciples,  "  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest,"  ia  iu- 
corisistent  with  the  second  command,  which  follows 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  "  Eise,  let  us  be  going."  "'A 
permission  to  slumber,  and  a  warning  to  arouse  at 
olice,  are  injunctions  which  can  scarcely  stand  to- 
gether in  the  same  sentence  consistently. 

Our  flret  inquiry  therefore  is,  what  did  our  Ke- 
deemei"  mean  ?  "We  shal!  arrive  at  the  true  solution 
of  this  difEcuIty  if  we  review  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  words  were  spoken.  The  account  with 
which  these  versea  stand  connected  belongs  to  oiie 
of  the  last  scenes  in  the  drama  of  our  Master's  earthly 
pilgrimage ;  it  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  trial-hotir 
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which  was  passed  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemanc,  And 
an  hour  i1;  waa  indeed  big  with  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  for  the  command  had  gone  forth  to  seize  the 
Saviour's  person;  but  the  Saviour  wf^  still  at  large 
and  free.  Upon  the  success  or  the  frustration  of  that 
plan  the  world's  fate  was  trembling.  Three  men  were 
selected  to  be  witnesses  of  the  sufFeringa  of  that  hour,^— 
three  men,  the  favored  ones  on  all  occasions  of  the 
apostolic  band,  —  and  the  single  injunction  which  bad 
been  laid  upon  them  was,  "  Watch  with  me  one  hour." 
That  charge  to  watch  or  keep  awake  seems  to  have 
■been  given  with  two  ends  in  view.  He  asked  them 
ttf'keep  awake,  first  that  they  might  sympathize  with 
Him.  He  commanded  them  to  keep  awake,  that  they 
ght  be  on  their  guard  against  surprise ;  that  they 
ight  afford  sympathy,  because  never  in  all  His  career 
d  Christ  more  stand  in  need  of  such  soothing  as  it 
■was  in  the  power  of  man  to  give.  It  is  true  that  was 
.notmuch;  the  struggle,  and  the  agony,  and  the  mak- 
ing up  of  the  mind  to  death,  had  something  in  them 
too  Divine  and  too  mysterious  to  be  understood  by  the 
-disciples,  and  therefore  sympathy  could  but  reach  a 
portion  of  what  our  Uedeemer  felt.  Yet  still  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  additional  pang  in  Chrises 
anguish  to  find  that  He  was  left  thoroughly  alone,  to 
endure,  while  even  His  own  friends  did  not  compas- 
sionate His  endurance.  We  know  what  a  relief  it  is 
tij:see  the  bonest,  affectionate  face  of  a  menial  servant, 
or  some  poor  dependant,  regretting  that  your  suffering 
inay  b©  infinitely  above  his  comprehension.  It  m:ay 
be  a  secret  which  you  cannot  impart  to  him;  or  it 
may  bo  a  mental  distress  which  hia  mind  is  too  unedu- 
cated to  .appreciate ;  yet  still  his  sympathy  in  your 
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tS»3ik  hotir  is  worth  a  world.  Wbat  yoTi  suffer  h© 
iODwanot;  but  he  knows. you  do  suffer,  and  It  pains 
Juffl  to  think  of  it ;  there  is  balm  to  yon  in  that.  This 
is  the  power  of  sympathy.  We  can  do  little  .for  one 
Sinpther  in  this  world.  Little,  very  little,  can  be  done 
when  the  worst  must  come;  but  yet,  to  know  that  the 
pulses  of  a  human  heart  are  vibrating  with  yours, 
there  is  something  in  that,  let  the  distance  between 
man  and  man  be  ever  so  immeasurable,  exquisitely 
soothing.  It  was  this,  and  but  this,  in  the  way  of 
feeling,  that  Christ  asked  of  Peter,  James,  and  John. 
Watch  — be  awake ;  let  Me  not  feel  that  when  I  agon- 
ize, you  can  be  at  ease  and  comfortable.  But  it  woqld 
eeem  there  was  another  thing  which  He  asked  in  the 
way.  of  assistance.  The  plot  to  capture  Him  was  laid; 
the  chance  of  that  plot's  success  lay  in  making  the 
surprise  so  sudden  as  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of 
escape.  The  hope  of  defeating  that  plot  depended 
upon  the  fidelity  of  apostolic  vigilance.  Humanly 
speaking,  had  they  been  vigilant,  they  might  have 
eaved  Him,  Ereathiess  listening  for  the  sound  of 
footsteps  in  the  distance ;  eyes  anxiously  straining 
through  the  trees  to  distinguish  the  glitter  of  the 
lanterns;  unremitting  apprehension  catching  from  the 
word  of  Christ  an  intimation  that  He  was  in  danger, 
and  so  giving  notice  on  the  first  approach  of  anythipg 
iSike  intrusion,  —  that  would  have  been  watching, 
•■,,That  command  to  watch  was  given  twice:  hrst, 
when  Christ  first  retired  aside,  leaving  the  disciples 
by  themselves  ;  secondly,  in  a  reproachful  way,  when 
He  returned  and  found  His  request  disregarded.  He 
waked,  them  up  once  and  said,  "  What,  could  ye  net 
watch   with  Me   one   hour  ? "     He   came   again,  and 
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found  their  eyes  closed  once  more.  On  that  occasi<»« 
■not  a  syllable  fell  from  His  lips ;  He  did  not  waken 
them  a  second  time.  He  passed  away,  sad  and  disap- 
peinted,  and  left  them  to  their  slumbers.  Bu.t  when 
Be  came  the  third  time,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
tJieir  sleep  to  do  Him  harm,  or  their  watching  to  do 
Him  good.  The  precious  opportunity  was  lost  for- 
ever. Sympathy — vigilance  —  the  hour  for  these  was 
past.  The  priests  had  succeeded  in  their  surprise,  and 
Judas  had  well  led  them  through  the  dark  with  uner- 
ring accuracy,  to  the  very  spot  where  his  Master 
knelt ;  and  there  were  seen  quite  close,  the  dark 
figures  shown  in  relief  against  the  glare  of  the  red 
torchlight,  and  every  now  and  then  the  gleam  glitter- 
ing from  the  bared  steel  and  the  Roman  armor.  It 
was  all  over;  they  might  sleep  as  they  liked;  their 
sleeping  could  do  no  injury  now,  their  watching 
could  do  no  good.  And  therefore,  partly  in  bitterness,, 
pirtly  in  reproach,  partly  in  a  kind  of  earnest  ironyj 
partly  in  sad  earnest,  our  Master  said  to  His  disciplesj 
Sleep  on  now ;  there  is  no  xise  in  watching  now  ;  take 
your  rest  — forever  if  you  will.  Sleep  and  rest  can 
do  Me  no  more  hann  now,  for  all  that  watching  might 
have  done  is  lost. 

. '  But,  brethren,  we  have  to  observe  that  in  the  next 
eentence  our  Redeemer  addresses  Himself  to  the  con- 
sideraiion  of  what  could  yet  be  done ;  the  beat  thing 
as  circuitistances  then  stood.  So  far  as  any  good  to 
be  got  from  watching  went,  they  might  sleep  on  5 
tliere'  was  no  reparation  for  the  fault  that  nad  been 
done ;  but  so  far  as  duty  went,  there  was  still  much 
of  endurance  to  which  they  had  to  rouse  themselves, 
rhey  could   not  save  their   Master,  but  they   might 
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feyiJIy  and  maiifuHy  share  His  disgrace,  and,  if  it  must 
be,- His  death.  They  cou!d  not  put  off  the  penalty, 
bift  they  might  steel  themselves  cheerfully  to  share  it. 
Safety  was  out  of  the  question  now;  but  they  might 
meet  their  fate,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  it ; 
and  so,  as  respected  what  was  gone  by,  Christ  said, 
"Sleep,"  what  is  done  6annot  be  undone;  but  as 
respected  the  duties  that  were  lying  before  them  still, 
He  said,  We  must  make  the  best  of  it  that  can  be 
made;  rouse  yourselves  to  dare  the  worst;  on  to 
enact  your  parts  like  men.  Rise,  let  us  be  going, — 
we  have  something  still  left  to  do.  Here  then  we 
have  two  subjects  of  contemplation  distinctly  marked 
out  for  us. 

L  The  irreparable  Past. 

n.  The  available  Future. 

The  words  of  Christ  are  not  like  the  words  of  other 
men;  His  sentences  do  not  end  with  the  occasion 
which  called  them  forth ;  every  sentence  of.  Christ's 
is  a  deep  principle  of  human  hfe,  and  it  is  so  with 
these  sentences.  "  Sleep  on  now,"  —  that  is  a  principle. 
"  Bise  up,  and  let  us  be  going,"  —  that  is  another  prin- 
ciple.  The  principle  contained  in  "  Sleep  on  now  "  is 
tiiis,  that  the  past  is  irreparable,  and  after  a_  certain 
moment  waking  will  do  no  good.  You  may  improve 
the  future — the  past  is  gone  beyond  recovery..  Aa  fe 
an  that  h  gone  by,  so  far  as  the  hope  of  altering  it 
goes,  yon  may  sleep  on  and  take  your  rest ;  there  ia 
no  power  in  earth  or  heaven  that  can  undo  what  has 
once  been  done, 

■Now,  lot  us  proceed  to  give  illustrations  of  this 
principle. 
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lii  is  true,  first  of  ^,-  with  respect  to  time  tllat  la 
^iie  by.  Time  ia  the '  solemn  inheritance  to  which 
erery  man  is  bom  hftir,  who  has  a  life-rent  of  tMa 
world,  —  a  little  section  cut  out  of  eternity  and  ^ven 
Va  to  do  our  work  in ;  an  eternity  before^  an  eternity 
behind ;  and  the  small  stream  between,  floating  swiftly 
from  the  one  into  the  vast' bosom  of  the  other.  The 
man  who  has  felt  with  ail  his  soul  the  sigiiificance  of 
■titne  will  not  be  long  in  learning  any  lessOn  that  this 
■world  has  to  teach  him.  Have  you  ever  felt  it,  my 
Christian  brethren  ?  Have  you  ever  realized  how 
y6u^  own  little  streamlet  is  gliding  away,  and  bearhig 
-yd«'&I*ng  with  it  towards  that  awful  other  worid,  of 
which  all  things  here  are  but  the  thin  shadows,  down 
into  that  eternity  towards  which  the  confilsed  Wr6ck 
of  all  earthly  things  is  bound?  Let  us  realize  that, 
beloved  brethren:  until  that  sensation  of  time,  and 
the  'infinite  meaning  which  is  wrapped  up  in  it^  has 
iaken  possession  of  our  souls,  there  is  no  chance  of 
«ur  ever  feeling  strongly  that  it  is  worse  than  madness 
to  sleep  that  time  away.  Every  day  in  this  world  has 
its  work;  and  every  day,  as  it  rises  out  of  eternity, 
■keeps  putting  to  each  of  us  the  question  afresh,  What 
will  you  do  before  to-day  has  sunk  into  eternity  and 
nothingness  again?  And  now  what  have  we  to  say 
with  respect  to  this  strange,  solemn  thing  —  time  ? 
■That  men  do  with  it  through  life  just  what  the  apos- 
tles, did  for  one  precious  and  irreparable  hour  6f  it  in 
the  garden  of  ■  Gethaemane ;  they  go  to  sleep.  Have 
you  ev-er  seen  those  mairble  statues  in  some  public 
square  or  garden,  which  art  has  so  finished  into  a  pe. 
reimial  fountain  that  through  the  lips,  or  through  the 
bands,  the  clear  water  flows  in  a  perpetual  stream,  on 
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.OD'i>aQd  on  forever.;,  and  the  jnarble  stands- ■  there  ^- 
pasaise,  cold — making  no  effort  to  arreat  the  gliding 
wateF? 

It  is  BO  that  time  flows  through  the  hands  of,  nlen, — ■ 
swift,  never  pausing  till  it  has  run  itself  out;  and 
tlwre  ia.the  man  petrified  into  a. marble  sleep,  not  feel- 
ing.what  it  is  which  is  passing  away  forever.  It  is  bo, 
brethren,  just  so,  that  the  destiny  of  nine  men  out  of 
ten  accompliahea  itself,  slipping  away  from' them,  aiint 
less,  useless,  till  it  is  too  late.  And  this  passage  aaka 
ii8,:with  all  the  solemn  thoughts  which  crowd)  around 
an  approaching  eternity,  what  has  been. our  Hfe,  and 
what  do  we  intend  it  shall  be  ?  Yesterday,  last  week, 
last  year,  —  they  are  gone.  Yesterday,  for  example, 
was  such  a  day  as  never  was  before,  and  never. can  be 
again.  Out  of  darkness  and  eternity  it  was  born,  a 
new,  fresh  day;  into  darkness  and  eternity  it  ^  sank 
again  forever.  It  had  a  voice  calling  to  us,  of  its  own. 
Itso.wn  work,  its  own  duties.  What  were  we  doing 
yesterday  ?  Idling,  whiling  away  the  time  in  light  and 
luxurious  literature, —  not  as  life's  relaxation,  but  m 
life's  business?  thrilling  our  hearts  with  the  excite- 
ment of  life  ?  contriving  how  to  spend  the  day  most 
pleasantly  ?  Was  that  our  day  ?  Sleep,  brethren  1  eH 
that  is  but  the  sleep  of  the  three  apostles.  And  now 
let  .us  remember  this :  there  is  a  day  commg  when 
that  sleep  will  be  broken  rudely,  with  a  shock:;  there 
18  a. day  in  our  future  lives  when  our  time  Svill  be 
counted,  not  by  years,  nor  by  months,  nor  yet  by 
hours,  but  by  minutes,  —  the  day  when  unmistakabJ? 
aymptoms  shall  announce  that  the  Messengers  of  Deafli 
have,  come  to  take  ns. 
./That. startling  moment  wilj.  comBiWhich-itia  v^jp  :U> 
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attemptito  realize  now,  when^  it  will  be  felt  that  it  is 
aUiioverjat  last,  —  tiiat  our  ■  chance  and  our  trial -are 
past.  The  moment  that  we  have  tried  to  think  of, 
shronk  from,  put  away  from  us,  here  it  is  —  going,  too, 
like  all  other  momenta  that  have  gone  before  it ;  and 
tbeb,5with  eyea  unsealed  at  last,  you  look  back  on  the 
life  which  IB  gone  by.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it; 
tiberei  it  is,  a  sleep,  a  most  palpable  sleep,  —  seif- 
indulged  unconsoiousnesa  of  high  destinies,  and  God, 
and  Christ ;  a  sleep  when  Christ  was  calling  oat  to 
you  to  watch  with  Him  one  hour ;  a  sleep  when  there 
was  something  to  be  done ;  a  sleep  broken,  it  may  be, 
once- or  twice  by  restless  dreams,  and  by  a  -voice  of 
truth  which  would  make  itself  heard  at  times,  but  still 
a  sleep  which  was  only  rocked  into  deeper  stillness  by 
interruption.  And  now,  from  the  undone  eternity, 
the  boom  of  whose  waves  is  distinctly  audible  upon 
yotir  soul,  there  comes  the  same  voice  again  —  a  sol- 
emn, sad  voice  —  bui  no  longer  the  same  word, 
f^'WEbtch;" — other  words  altogether,  "Yon  may  go  to 
sleep."  ■  It  is  too  late  to  wake ;  there  is  no  science  in 
earth  or  heaven  to  recall  time  that  once  has  fled, 
'■  Again,  this  principle  of  the  irreparable  past  holda 
goodwith  respect  to  preparing  for  temptation.  That 
hour  in  the  garden  was  a  precious  opportunity  given 
for  laying  in  spiritual  strength.  Christ  knew  it  well. 
He  struggled  and  fought  ihen;  therefore  there  was  no 
Btruggling  afterwards, — no  trembling  in  the  judgment- 
hall, —  no  shrinking  on  the  cross,  but  only  dignified 
and'calm  victory;  for  He  had  fought  the  Temptation 
aa  His  knees  beforehand,  and  conquered  all  in  the 
garden.  The  battle  of  the  Judgment-hail,  the  battle 
(of'tilft  d^rbss;  !  were 'already  fought-and;over,lJn  the 
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iWffitch,  and  in  fche  Agony.  ■  The  apostles  -missed  hhe 
areilaingof  that  hour;  and  itl)ierefore,.wiien.it  came  to 
the'  question  of  trial,  the  loudest'  boaster  of  them  ali 
lArnnk'  from  acknowledging  Wlioae  he  was,  and  tlio 
rest  played  the  part  of  the  craven  and  the.  renegade. 
And,  if  the  reason  of  this  be  asked,  it  ia  simply  this : 
They  ^-went  to  trial  unprepared ;  they  had  not  .prayed ; 
»nd  what  is  a  Christian  without  prayer,  but  Samson 
without  his  talisman  of  hair, 

BTethren,  in  this  world,  when  there  is  any  foreseen 
or  suspected  danger  before  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  fore- 
cast our  trial.  It  is  our  wisdom  to  put  on  our  armor 
.^— to- consider  what  lies  before  us  —  to  caU  up  resolu- 
tion in  God's  strength  to  go  through  what  we  may 
have' to  do.  And  it  is  marvellous  how  difficulties 
smooth  away  before  a  Christian  when  he  does. this. 
^Tials  that  cost  him  a  struggle  to  meet  even  in  imag- 
inatibn  —  like  the  heavy  sweat  of  Gethsemane,  when 
Ghrist  was  looking  forward  and  feeling  exceeding. ,sor 
rowful  even  unto  death  —  come  to  their  crisis;  rand, 
behaM,to  his  astonishment  they  are  nothing,-— they 
have  been  fought  and  conquered  already.  But,  if  you 
go  to  meet  those  temptations,  not  as  Christ  did,  bnt  as 
the  apostles  did,  prayerless,  trusting  to  the  chance 
kapulse  of  the  moment,  you  may  make  up  your:  mind 
to  fail.  That  opportunity  lost  is  irreparable  ;l  itiis 
your'doom  to  yield  then.  Those  words  are  true,  you 
may-  "  sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest,"  for  you  have 
betrayed  yourself  into  the  hands  of  danger. 

And  now  one  word  about  prayer.  It  is  .a  preparation 
f&r  danger,  it  is  the  armor  for  battle.  Go.Tiot,inay 
Christian  brother,  into,  the  dangerous  world  iWithout 
i*:  '  You  kneel  down  -at  night  t-o  pray,  and  drowsiness 
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weighs. down  your  eyelids.  A, hard  day's  work- is  # 
kind i of  excHse,.  and  :you  shorten  your,  prayer,, ao^ 
resign  yourself  softly  to  repose.  The  morning  breakf<(' 
and  it  may  be  yoa  rise  late,  and  so  your  earfydeyo-- 
tians  are  not  done,  or  done  with  irregular  haste.  Nq 
watohing  unto  prayer,  —  wakefulness  once  more  onii(^ 
ted;  '.And  now  we  ask,  is  that  reparable?  Brethren, 
we  solemnly  beli&ve  not.  There  has  been  that  done, 
which  cannot  be  undone.  You  have  given  up  your 
pra/yer;  and  yon  will  euEFer  for  it.  .  Temptation  is  before 
you,  and  you  are  not  fit  to  meet  it.  There  is  a  guilty 
feeling  on  the  soul,  and  you  linger  at  a  distance  from 
Christ,  It  is  no  marvel  if  that  day  in  which  you  suf-. 
fered  drowsiness  to  interfere  with  prayer  be  a  day  ou 
which  you  betray  Him  by  cowardice  and  soft  shrink- 
ing from .  duty.  Let  it  be  a  principle  through  life, 
moments  of  prayer  intruded  upon  by  sloth  cannot  be 
made  up'.-  "We  may  get  experience,  but  we  cannot  g?t 
back  the  rich  freshness  and  strength  which  were 
Wrapped  up  in  these  moments. 

■Once  again  this  principle  is  true  in  another  respect. 
Opportunities  of  doing  good  do  not  come  back.  We 
areihere,  brethren,  for  a  most  definite  and  intelligible 
purpose, — to  educate  our  own  hearts  by  deeds  of 
loTSj  ajid  to  be  the  instruments  of  blessing  to.  our 
brother-men.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  is  tq 
bedone,  —  by  guarding  them  from  danger,  and  by 
soothing  them  in  their  rough  path  by  kindly  sympai- 
thies,  —  the  two  things  which  the  apostles  were  .^sked 
toido  for  Christ.  And  it  is  an  encouraging  thought^ 
iitat  he  who  cannot  do  the  one  has  at  least  thq  other 
in' his.  .powers  -If  he  cannot  protect,  he  can  Syvipar 
thke. ..  Let;  the  weakest,    let   the  . humblest,  in  this 
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<S(tt%regatioi),  remember  ■  thai  'in  his  daily  course  Jie- 
can;-  if  -he'  will;  ehed  aroimd  hira  almost  a  •  heayen; 
Eitidly  worda,  sympathizing  atdentions,  watchfulness 
against  wounding  men's  sensitivenesa,  —  these  Cost- 
very  little,  hut  they  are  priceless  in  tbeir  value.  Are 
they  not,  brethren,  almost  the  staple  of  our  daily  happi- 
ness? From  hour  to  hour,  from  moraent  to  moment^ 
weare  supported,  biest,  by  small  kindnesses.  And  thoa 
consider: — Here  is  a  section  of  life  one-third,  one* 
half,  it  may  be  three-fourths,  gone  by,  and. the  guestioiH' 
before,  us  is  how  much  has  been  done  in  that  'Way,? 
Who  has  charged  himself  with  the  guardianship  of 
his  brother's  safety  ?  Who  has  laid  on  himself  as  a 
sacred  duty  to  sit  beside  his  brother  suffering  ?  0, 
my  brethren,  it  is  the  omission  of  these  things  which 
ia- irreparable  1  Irreparable,  when  you  loofc  tOi  tho 
pTjtresfc  enjoyment  which  might  have  been  your,  own ;. 
irreparable,  when  you  consider  the  compunction. whioh 
belongs  to  deeds  of  love  not  done ;  irreparabl©,  when 
you  look  to  this  groaning  world,  and  feel  that  its  agony 
of' blfTody  sweat  has  been  distilling  all  night,  and  you 
were  dreaming  away  in  luxury  I  Shame,  shame  upon 
Oiir  selfishness  !  There  is  an  infinite  voice  in  the  sin 
arid  sufferings  of  earth's  millions,  which  makes  every- 
idle  moment —  every  moment,  that  is,  whioh  is  not  reJaa- 
atioh  ^-^  guilt ;  and  seems  to  cry  out.  If  you  will  aot 
bestir  yourself  for  love's  sake  now,  it  will  soon^be.  too 
late: 

■'  'Lastly,  this  principle  applies  to  a  misspent  yoBth- 
TbesTE  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  picture- 
iriiich  is-placfed  before  us.  There  is  a  picture  of  .OftV 
nirilggling,  toiling,  standing  between  others  and  dm 
ger,  and  those  others  quietly  content  to  reap  the.ihen 
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efit  of  that  struggle  without  anxiety  of  their  uiwDi  ^nJ 
tJiere  is  something  iathis  singularly,  like.the  position'iii 
which  all  young, persons  are  placed.  The  youngjare, 
by  God's  Providence,  exempted  in  a  great  measure 
ftom  anxiety  ;  they  are.  as  the  apostles  were  in  relation 
taitiieir  Master  ;  their  friends  stand  between  them  and 
the  struggle  of  existence.  They  are  not  called  upon 
to  think  for  themselves ;  the  burden  is  borne  by  others. 
They. get  their  bread  without  knowing  or  caring  how 
it  is  paid  for;  they  smiie  and  laugh  without  a  suspicion 
of  the  anxious  thoughts  of  day  and  night  which  ai 
parent  bears  to  enable  them  to  smile.  So  to  speak 
they  are  sleeping,  —  and  it  is  not  a  guilty  sieep, — 
while  another  watches. 

■  ^J  young  brethren,  youth  is  one  of  the  precious 
opportunities  of  life,  rich,  in  blessing  if.  you  choose  to 
make  it  so,  but  having  in  it  the  materials  of  undying 
remoFse  if  you  suffer  it  to  pass  unimproved.  Your 
q«,iet  Gethsemane  is  now.  Gethsemane's  struggles 
yipu  cannot  know  yet.  Take  care  that  you  do  not 
learn  too  well  Gethsemane's  sleep.  Do  you  k"now  how- 
you  can  imitate  the  apostles  in  their  fatal  sleep?  You 
can  suffer  your  young  days  to  pass  idly  and  uselessly 
away  j  you  can  live  as  if  you  had  nothing  to  do  but  to: 
enjisy  yourselves.;  you  can  let  others  think  for  you, 
and  not  try  to  become  thoughtful  yourselves,  till  th© 
business,  and  the  difficulties  of  life  come  upon  you 
unprepared,  and  you  find  yourselves,  like  men  waking 
from  sleep,' hurried,  confused,  scarcely  able  to  stand, 
with  all  the  faculties  bewildered,  not  knowing  right 
irom  wrong,  led  headlong  to  evil,  just  because  yotr 
h&vQ  not  given  yourselves  an  itime  to'  learn  what  lia 
good.-i-.Allj  that  is-isleep.  '  And,  now,,  let  -us   mark  'it* 
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Jfoti  caBnot  repair  that'm  after-life.  01  remember 
every  period'OfhunaaTi'lift  lias  its  ownlessoil/a'nd'y'Oa 
cSimot  leafn  that  lesson  in' the  next  period.  The  boy 
has  cine  set  of  lessons  to  learn,  and  the  young  man 
ftWather,  and  the  grown-up  man  another.  Let  us  con- 
sider oQe  single  instance.  The  boy  has  to  leaf  a 
docility,  gentleness  of  temper,  reverence,  aubmis&iom 
All  those  feelings  which  are  to  be  transferred  afler- 
ttlii'de  in  full  cultivation  to  God,  like  plants  nursed  irt 
a  hot-bed  and  then  planted  out,  are  to  be  cultivated 
first  in  youth.  Afterwards,  those  habits  which  hav6 
been  merely  habits  of  obedience  to  an  earthly  parent 
are  to  become  religious  submission  to  a  Heavetdy 
Parent.  Our  parents  stand  to  us  in  the  place  'of  God, 
Veneration  for  our  parents  is  intended  to  beddto'e 
afterwards  adoration  ibr  something  higher.  Take  that 
single  instance ;  and  now  suppose  that  (hat  ■  is  dot 
teariit  in  boyhood.  Suppose  that  the  boy  sleeps  ttJ 
that  duty  of  veneration,  and  learns  only  flippancy^ 
insubordination,  and  the  habit  of  deceiving  his  father; — 
can 'that,  my  young  brethren,  be  repaired  afterwards? 
tiiimanly  speaking,  not.  ■  Life  is  like  the  transition  from 
"(flkss  to' class  in  a  school.  The  sehodlboy  whobaa  not 
learnt  arithmetic  in  the  earlier  classes  cannot  seciire 
it  when  he  comes  to  mechanics  in  the  higher;  ea6h 
section  has  its  own  sufficient  work.  He  may  be^'a 
^Ood  philosopher  or  a  good  historian,  but  a  bad'Etrith- 
fflfetifcifth  he  remains  for  life;  for  he  cannot  lay  the 
foundation  at  the  moment  when  he  must  be  building 
thS  superstructure.  The  regiment  which  has  not  p^r- 
fetted'itself  in  its  manceuvrea  on  the  parade-grourid 
'^iti6t'-' learn  ■  them  before  the  guns  of  the  ehenly. 
ina',^i'^t'i*!the  same  yirayy^e  yOung  person  who  li&a 
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ftlept  hJB  youth  awayf.iffid,, become  id]6-^(i,sfti=fishAn.J 
^avdi,  ,e@>n9ot  make  up  for.  that  afterw-'tr(J@.  .  Jle  m^y.  ^ff 
something;  he  may  be  religious.  Yes;  buth?  c^not 
b.e.what  he  might  have  been.  There  is  a  part  of  ,h,ia 
heart  which  will  remain  uncultivated  to  the  end.  -Xh© 
sposties  could  share  their  Master's  sufferings;  .,they 
.e^uld  not  save  Him.  Youth  has  its  irreparable  past, 
■  ■And,  therefore,  my  young  brethren,  let  it  be  im- 
ipressed  upon  you  —  NOW  is  a  time,  infinite  in  its  value 
for  eternity,  which  will  never  return  again.  Sleep 
np^t ;  learn  that  there  is  a  very  solemn  wort  of  heait 
Sfhich  must  be. done  .while. the  stillness  of  the  garden 
HEsfyour  Gethsemane  gives  you  time.  Now  —  or  never. 
The  treasures  at  your  command  are  infinite — .treas- 
ures of  time,  treasures  of  youth,  treasures  of  oppor- 
jainity,  that  grown-up  men  would  sacrifice  everything 
J;hey  i^ve  to  possess.  0,  for  ten  years  of  youth  back 
iagain,  with  the  added  experience  of  age !  But  it  can- 
not be ;  they  must  be  content  to  sleep  on  now,  :aad 
take  their  rest. 

""''Vfe'are  to  pass  on  next  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
■Ql^?r I  sentence  in  this  passage,  which  brings  before  us, 
^xr  ^conBide ration,  the  future,  which  is  still  available,; 
fojf  we  lare  to  observe  that  our  Master  did  not  limit 
his  apostles  to  .a  regretful  recollection  of  their  failure. 
Recollection  of  it  He  did  demand.  There  were  .the 
.materials  of  a  most  cutting  self-reproach  in  the  few 
words  He  said;  for  tbey  contained  all  the  desolation 
.of  that  sad  word  never.  Who  knows  r  ot  what  that 
word  wraps  up  —  Never^it  never  can  be  undone.! 
Sleep  on.  But  yet  there  was  no  sickly  lingering  over 
the  irreparable. .  .Our  Master's  words  are  thOiWoida 
of  one  who  had.  fully  recognized  the  h  pelessae&e.  of 
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ni^^poaition,  but  yet  manfully  and  calmly  had  nBuib^ije^ 
Lis  resources,  and  scanned  hia  duties,  and  then  Uraeed 
up  his  mind  to  meet  the  exigences  of  .his  situation 
with  no  passive  endurance ;  the  moment  was  come  fpr 
action :  "  Rise,  let  ua  be  going." 

Now,  the  broad  general  lesson  which  we  gain  from 
this  is  not  hard  to  read.  It  is  that  a  Christian  is  to  be 
forever  rousing  himself  to  recognize  the  duties.. which 
lie' before  him  now.  In  Christ  the  motto  is  ever  this: 
"Let  us  be  going."  Let  me  speak  to  the  conscience 
of  some  one.  Perhaps  yours  is  a  very  remorseful  past, 
~a  foolish,  frivolous,  disgraceful,  frittered  past.  Well, 
Christ  says.  My  servant,  be  sad,  but  no  languor ;  th^ne 
IB  .work  to  be  done  forme  yet.  Rise  up,  be  going  I 
0,  my  brethren,  Christ  takes  your  wretched  remnants 
of  life,  the  feeble  pulses  of  a  heart  which  has  spent  its 
best  hours,  not  for  Him,  but  for  self  and  for  enjoy- 
ment, and,  in  His  strange  love,  He  condescends  to 
accept  them. 

Let  me  speak  to  another  kind  of  experience.  Per- 
haps we  feel  that  we  have  fiiculties  which  never  have 
and  now  never  will  find  their  right  field ;  perhaps  we 
are  ignorant  of  many  things  which  cannot  be  learnt 
now;  perhaps  the  seed-time  of  life  has  gone  by,, and 
certain  powers  of  heart  and  mind  will  not  grow  now ; 
perhaps  you  feel  that  the,  best  days  of  life  are  gone, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  begin  things  which  were  in  your 
power  once.  Still,  my  repentant  brother,  there  is 
.encouragement  from  your  Master  yet.  "Wake  to  .the 
opportunities  that  yet  remain.  Ten  years  of  life-*- 
five  3'ears  —  one  year  —  say  you  have  only  that,^ 
Will  you  sleep  that  away  because  you  have  alreadj" 
fdepttoo  long?    Eteroit/ is  .crying  out  to  you  louder 
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idad  louder,  as  yoa  nQarita  brink,.  Rise;  be  ^oing; 
«euTit  your  resources ;  learn  what  you  are  riot  fit  for, 
And- give  up  wishing  for  it;  learn  what  you  cati  do, 
and  do  it  with  the  energy  of  a  man.  That  is  the  great 
leason  of  this  passage.  But  now  consider  it  a  little 
more  closely. 

■'  ■  Christ  impressed  two  things  on  His  apostles'  minda. 
■l,-  The  duty  of  Christian  earnestness  —  "Rise."  '2. 
■Tlieduty  of  Christian  energy  —  "Let  us  be  going," 

Christ  roused  them  to  earnestness  when  He  said, 
"Rise."  A  short,  sharp,  rousing  call.  They  wer6  to 
■Start  up  and  wake  to  the  realities  of  their  position, 
^hc'  guards  were  on  them;  their  Master  was  aibout 
-to  be  led  away  to  doom.  That  was  an  awakening 
whioii  would  make  men  spring  to  their  feet  in  earnest. 
•Brethren,  goodness  and  earnestness  are  nearly  the 
same  thing.  In  the  language  in  which  this  Bible  was 
Avritten  there  was  one  word  which  expressed,  them 
both;  what  we  translate  a  good  man,  in  Greek  is 
literally  "  earnest."  The  Greeks  felt  that  to  be  earnest 
was  nearly  identical  with  being  good.  But,  however, 
'there  is  a  day  in  life  when  a  man  must  be  earnest,  but 
It  does  not  follow  that  he  will  be  good.  "  Behold  the 
bridegroom  oometh  ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him."  'That  is 
abound  that  will  thunder  through  the  most  fast-locked 
slumber,  and  rouse  men  whom  sermons  cannot  ronse, 
But  that  will  not  make  them  holy.  Earnestness  'of 
ti/e,  brethren,  that  is  goodness.  Wake  in  death  you 
tmst,  for  it  is  an  earnest  thing  to  die.  Shall  it  be  this, 
t  pray  you?  Shall  it  be  the  voice  of  death  which  first 
Bays,  ''  Arise',"  at  the  very  moment  when  it  says,  "Sleep 
bis  forever"?  Shall  it  be  the  bridal  train  sweeping 
by,  and  the  shutting  of  the  doors,  and  the  discoi^ety 
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that  the  lamp  is  gone  out?  Shall  thai  be  the  first  time 
you  know  that  it  is  an  earnest  thing  to  live  ?  Let  us 
feel  that  we  have  been  doing ;  learn  what  time  is  — 
sliding  from  you,  and  not  stopping  when  you  stop; 
learn  what  sin  is ;  learn  what  "  never  "  is :  "  Awake, 
thou  that  si ee pest." 

Lastly,  Christian  energy  —  "  Let  us  be  going." 
There  were  two  ways  open  to  Christ  in  which  to 
submit  to  His  doom.  He  might  have  waited  for  it; 
instead  of  which,  He  went  to  meet  the  soldiers.  He 
took  up  the  Cross.  The  cup  of  anguish  was  not  forced 
between  his  lips  ;  He  took  it  with  His  own  hands,  and 
drained  it  quickly  to  the  last  drop.  In  after-years  the 
disciples  understood  the  lesson,  and  acted  on  it.  They 
did  not  wait  till  Persecution  overtook  them:  they 
braved  the  Sanhedrim;  they  fronted  the  world;  they 
proclaimed  aloud  the  unpopular  and  unpalatable  doc- 
trines of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Cross.  Now,  in 
this  there  lies  a  principle.  Under  no  conceivable  set 
of  circumstances  are  we  justified  in  sitting 

"  Bj  the  poisoned  springs  of  life. 

Waiting  for  the  morrow  which  shall  free  us  from  the  strife." 

Under  no  circumstances,  whether  of  pain,  or  grief,  or 
disappointment,  or  irrepai-able  mistake,  can  it  be  true 
that  there  is  not  something  to  be  done,  as  wel!  as 
something  to  be  suifered.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  draws  over  our  life,  not  a  leaden 
cloud  of  Remorse  and  Despondency,  but  a  sky  —  not, 
perhaps,  of  radiant,  but  yet  of  most  serene  and 
chastened  and  manly  hope.  There  is  a  Past  which  is 
gone  forever.  But  there  is  a  Future  which  is  still  otti 
own. 
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[Preaiihed  April  28,  1S60.] 

THE  TONGUE. 

St.  Jakes  iii.  5,  G, — "Even  so  the  tongue  is  a  liUIe  member,  and 
bonatetli  greSit  tilings.  BehoM,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
tindletli !  And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity  :  so  is  the 
tongue  among  our  msmbera,  that  it  delileth  the  nhole  body,  and 
Betteth  on  fire  the  cuurse  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  helL" 

In  the  development  of  Christian  Truth,  a  peculiar 
office  was  Eissigned  to  the  Apostle  James. 

It  was  given  to  St.  Paul  to  proclaim  Christianity 
as  the  spiritual  law  of  liberty,  and  to  exhibit  Faith  as 
the  most  active  principle  within  the  breast  of  man; 
It  was  St.  John's  to  say  that  the  deepest  quality  in 
the  bosom  of  Deity  is  Love,  and  to  assert  that  the 
life  of  God  in  Man  is  Love.  It  was  the  office  of  St 
James  to  assert  the  necessity  of  Moral  Kectitude. 
His  very  name  marked  him  out  peculiarly  for  thia 
office;  he  was  emphatically  called  "the  Jnst,"  In- 
tegrity was  his  peculiar  characteristic  —  a  man  singu- 
larly honest,  earnest,  real.  Accordingly,  if  you  read 
through  his  whole  epistle,  you  /will  find  it  is,  from' 
(47) 
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first  to  last,  one  continual  vindication  of  the  first 
principles  of  morality  against  the  semblances  of  re- 
ligion. 

He  protested  against  the  censoriousnesa  which 
was  found  connected  with  peculiar  claims  of  religious 
feelings.  "  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  reli- 
gious and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth  his 
own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain."  He  protested 
against  that  spirit  which  had  crept  into  the  Christian 
Brotherhood,  truckling  to  the  rich,  and  despising  the 
poor.  "  If  ye  have  respect  of  persons  ye  commit  sin, 
and  are  convinced  of  the  law  as  transgressors."  He 
protested  against  that  sentimental  fatalism  which  in- 
duced men  to  throw  the  blame  of  their  own  passions 
upon  God.  "  Let  no  man  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  I 
am.  tempted  of  God;  for  God  cannot  tempt  to  evil; 
ileither  tempteth  He  any  man."  He  protested  against 
that  unreal  religion  of  excitement  which  dilated  the 
earnestness  of  real  religion  in  the  enjoyment  of  listen- 
ing. "  Be  yS  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only ; 
deceiving  your  own  souls."  He  protested  against  that 
trust  in  the  correctness  of  theological  doctrine  which 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  character.  "What  doth 
it  profit,  if  a  man  say  that  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not 
Tf orks  ?     Can  faith  save  him  ?  " 

Head  St.  James'  epistle  through ;  this  is  the  mind 
breathing  through  it  all ;  —  all  this  talk  about  religion, 
^nd  spirituality  —  words,  words,  words  —  nay,  let  ua 
have  realities. 

.  It  is ,  well  known  that  Luther  complained  of  this 
epistle,  that  it  did  not  contain  the  Gospel ;  for  men 
who  are  hampered  by  a  system  will  say,  even  of  an 
inspired  Apostle,  that  he  does  not  teach  the  Gosp^, 
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if  their  own  favorite  doctrine  be  not  tho  central  anb- 
ject  of  liis  discourse;  but  St.  James'  reply  seems 
spontaneously  to  suggest  itself  to  us.  The  Gospel ! 
liow  can  we  speak  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  first  prin 
ciples  of  morality  are  forgotten  7  when  Christians  are 
excusing  themselves  and  slandering  one  another? 
How  can  the  superstructure  of  Love  and  Faith  be 
built,  when  the  very  foundations  of  human  eharaeter 
—  Justice,  Mercy,  Truth  —  have  not  been  laid? 

I.  The  license  of  the  tongue. 

II.  The  guilt  of  that  license. 

I.  The  first  license  given  to  the  tongue  is  slander. 
I  am  not,  of  course,  speaking  now  of  that  species  of 
slander  against  which  the  law  of  libel  provides  a 
remedy,  but  of  that  of  which  the  Gospel  alone  takes 
cognizance ;  for  the  worst  injuries  which  man  can  do 
to  man  are  precisely  those  which  are  too  delicate 
for  law  to  deal  with.  We  consider,  therefore,  not 
the  calumny  which  is  reckoned  such  by  the  moralities 
of  an  earthly  court,  hut  that  which  is  found  guilty  by 
the  spirituaUties  of  the  courts  of  heaven ;  that  is,  the 
mind  of  God. 

Now,  observe,  this  slander  is  compared  in  the  text 
to  poison  —  "the  tongue  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of 
deadly  poison,"  The  deadliest  poisons  are  those  for 
which  no  test  is  known ;  there  are  poisons  so  destruc- 
tive that  a  single  drop  insinuated  into  the  veins 
produces  death  in  three  seconds,  and  yet  no  chemical 
Bciencecan  separate  that  virus  from  the  contamiufited 
biood,  and  show  the  metallic  particles  of  poison  glit- 
tering palpably,  and  say,  "  Behold,  it  is  there  1 " 

In  the  drop  of  venom  which  distils  from  the   sting 
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of  the  smallest  insect,  or  the  spikes  of  tho  nettle-lea^ 
there  is  concentrated  the  quintessence  of  a  poison  so 
snbfie  that  the  microscope  cannot  distinguish  it,  and 
yet  eo  virulent  that  it  can  inflame  the  biood,  irritate 
the  whole  constitution,  and  convert  day  and  night  into 
restless  misery. 

In  St.  James'  day,  as  now,  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  idle  men  and  idle  women,  who  went  about 
from  house  to  house,  dropping  slander  as  they  went, 
and  yet  you  could  not  take  up  that  slander  and  detect 
the  falsehood  there.  You  could  not  evaporate  the 
truth  in  the  slow  process  of  the  crucible,  and  then 
show  the  residuum  of  fiilsehood  glittering  and  visible. 
You  could  not  fasten  upon  any  word  or  sentence,  and 
say  that  it  was  calumny;  for,  in  order  to  constitute 
slander,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  word  spoken  should 
be  felse  —  half  truths  are  often  more  calumnious 
than  whole  falsehoods.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that 
a  word  should  be  distinctly  uttered;  a  dropped  lip, 
an  arched  eyebrow,  a  shrugged  shoulder,  a  significant 
look,  an  incredulous  expression  of  countenance,  nay, 
even  an  emphatic  silence,  may  do  the  work ;  and  when 
the  light  and  trifling  thing  which  has  done  the  mis- 
chief na&  fluttered  oif,  the  venom  is  left  behind,  to 
work  and  rankle,  to  inflame  hearts,  to  fever  human  ex- 
istence, and  to  poison  human  society  at  the  fountain 
springs  of  life.  Very  emphatically  was  it  said  by  one 
whose  whole  being  had  smarted  under  such  affliction, 
"Adder's  poison  is  under  their  lips." 

The  second  license  given  to  the  tongue  is  in  the  way 
of  persecution:  "  Therewith  curse  we  men  which  aro 
made  after  the  similitude  of  God,"  "  We ! "  —  men 
who  bear  the  name  of  Christ— curse  oirr  brethroni 
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JOhristians  persecuted  Christians.  Thus  even  in  St. 
■James'  age  that  spirit  had  begun,  the  monstrous  feet 
of  Christian  persecution  j  from  that  day  it  has.,  con- 
tinued, through  long  centuries,  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  Church  of  Christ  assumed  the  office  of  denun- 
ciation, and  except  in  the  first  council,  whose  object 
was  not  to  strain,  but  to  relax  the  bonds  of  brother- 
hood, not  a  council  has  met  for  eighteen  centuries 
which  haa  not  guarded  each  profession  of  belief  by 
the  too  customary  formula,  "  If  any  man  maintain 
otherwise  than  this,  let  him  be  accursed." 

Myriad,  countless  curves  have  echoed  through  those 
long  ages ;  the  Church  has  forgotten  her  Master's 
spirit,  and  called  down  fire  from  heaven.  4-  fearful 
thought  to  consider  this  as  the  spectacle  on  wliich  the 
eye  of  God  has  rested.  He  looks  down  upon  the 
creatures  He  has  made,  and  hears  everywhere  the  lan- 
guage of  religious  imprecations ;  and,  after  all,  who  is 
proved  right  by  curses? 

The  Church  of  Eome  hurls  her  thunders  against 
Protestants  of  every  denomination;  the  Calvinist 
Bcarcely  recognizes  the  Arminian  as  a  Christian ;  he 
lyho  considers  himself  as  the  true  Anglican  excludes 
from  the  Church  of  Christ  all  but  the  adherents  of  his 
own  orthodoxy ;  every  minister  and  congregation  lias 
Its  small  circle,  beyond  which  ail  are  heretics ;  nay, 
even  among  that  sect  which  is  most  lax  as  to  the  dog- 
matic forms  of  truth,  we  find  the  Unitarian  of  the  old 
school  denouncing  the  spiritualism  of  the  new  and 
rising  school. 

This  is  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  are  arrived. 
Sisters  of  Charity  refuse  to  permit  an  act  of  charity 
to  be  done  by  a  Samaritan ;  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
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fling  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Lord ;  ignorant  henrera 
catch  and  exaggerate  the  spirit;  boys,  girls,  and 
women,  shudder  as  one  goes  by,  perhaps  more  holy 
than  themselves,  who  adores  the  same  God,  bolieves 
in  the  same  Redeemer,  struggles  in  the  same  life-battle, 
—  and  aU  this  because  they  have  been  taught  to  look 
upon  him  as  an  enemy  of  God. 

There  is  a  class  of  religious  persona  against  whom 
this  vehemence  has  been  especially  directed.  No  one 
who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  can  help  perceiv- 
ing that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes,  —  per- 
haps a  disruption  of  the  Church  of  England.  Unques- 
tionably there  has  been  a  large  secession  to  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  position  of  those  who  are 
abont  to  take  this  step?  They  have  been  taunted 
with  dishonest  reception  of  the  wages  of  the  Church ; 
a  watch  has  been  set  over  them;  not  a  word  they 
uttered  in  private  or  in  public,  but  was  given  to  the 
world  by  some  religious  busybody ;  there  was  not  a 
visit  which  they  paid,  not  a  foolish  dress  which  they 
adopted,  but  became  the  subject  of  bitter  scrutiny  and 
malevolent  gossip.  For  years  the  religious  press  has 
denounced  them  with  a  vehemence  as  virulent,  bnt, 
happily,  more  impotent  than  that  of  the  Inquisition. 
There  has  been  an  anguish'  and  an  inward  struggle, 
little  suspected,  endured  by  men  who  felt  themselves 
outcasts  in  their  own  society,  and  naturally  looked  for 


We  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion are  gone  by;  but  persecution  is  that  which  afBxes 
penalties  upon  views  held,  instead  of  upon  life  led.  la 
persecution  only  fire  and  sword?     But  suppose  a  man 
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of  sensitive  feeling  says,  The  eword  Is  leaa  sharp, to 
me  than  the  slander:  fire  is  less  intolerable  than  the 
refusal  of  sympathy ! 

Now,  let  us  bring  this  home :  you  rejoice  that  .the 
fagot  and  the  stake  are  given  up;  you  never  perse- 
cuted— you  leave  that  to  the  wicked  Church  of  Rome. 
Tea,  you  never  burned  a  human  being  alive;  ycu 
never  clapped  your  hands  as  the  death-shriek  pro- 
claimed that  tlie  lion's  fang  had  gone  home  into  the 
jiost  vital  part  of  the  victim's  frame ;  but  did  you 
never  rob  him  of  his  friends?  gravely  shake  your 
head,  and  oracularly  insinuate  that  he  was  leading 
souls  to  hell?  chUI  the  affections  of  his  family?  take 
fr6m  him  his  good  name  ?  Did  you  never,  with  delight, 
see  his  Church  placarded  as  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  hearthe 
platform  denunciations  which  branded  it  with  the  spir- 
itual abominations  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  Did  you  never 
find  a  malicious  pleasure  in  repeating  all  the  miserable 
gossip  with  which  religious  slander  fastened  upon  his 
daily  acts,  his  words,  and  even  his  uncommiinicated 
thoughts  ?  Did  you  never  forget  that,  for  a  man  to 
"  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling," 
is  a  matter  difficult  enough  to  be  laid  upon  a  human 
spirit,  without  intruding  into  the  most  sacred  depart- 
ment of  another's  life,  —  that,  namely,  which  lies  be- 
tween himself  and  God  ?  Did  you  never  say  that  "  it 
was  to  be  wished  he  should  go  to  Rome,"  until  at  last 
life  became  intolerable,— until,  he  was  thrown  more 
and  more  in  upon  himself;  found  hunself,  like  his 
Redeemer,  in  this  world  alone,  but  unable,  like  his 
Redeemer,  calmly  to  repose  upon  the  thought  that  hia 
Father  was  with  hiin ;  then  a  stem,  defiant  spirit  took 
possession  of  his  soul,  and  there  burst  from  his  lips,  or 
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heart,  the  wish  for  rest, —  rest  at  any  cost,  peace  any 
where,  —  if,  even,  it  is  to  be'  found  only  in  tiie  bosoit 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ! 

II.  The  guilt  of  this  license. 

1.  The  first  evil  consequence  is  the  harm  that  a  iran 
does  himself:  "  So  is  the  tongue  among  the  members, 
that  it  defiles  the  whole  body."  It  is  not  very  obvious 
in  what  way  a  man  does  himself  harm  by  calumny.  I 
win  take  the  simplest  form  in  which  this  injury  is 
done:  it  eifects  a  dissipation  of  spiritual  energy. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  steam  of  machinery 
may  find  an  outlet  for  its  force :  it  may  work,  and,  if 
BO,  it  works  silently ;  or,  it  may  escape,  and  that  takes 
place  loudly,  in  air  and  noise.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  spiritual  energy  of  a  man's  soul  may  find  its 
vent:  it  may  express  itself  in  action  silently,  or  ip 
words  noisily;  but  ji^st  so  much  of  force  as  is  thrown 
into  the  one  mode  of  expression  is  taken  from  th© 
other. 

Few  men  suspect  how  much  mere  talk  Iritters  away 
epiritual  energy,  —  that  which  should  be  spent  in 
action  spends  itself  in  words.  The  fluent  boaster  is 
not  the  man  who  is  steadiest  before  the  enemy ;  it  fa 
well  said  to  him  that  his  courage  is  better  kept  till  it 
is  wanted.  Loud  utterances  of  virtuous  indignaticu 
against  evil  from  the  platform,  or  in  the  drawing-room, 
do  not  characterize  the  spiritual  giant:  so  much  indig- 
nation as  is  expressed  has  found  vent,  is  wasted,  —  is 
taken  away  from  the  work  of  coping  with  evil,  —  the 
man  has  so  much  less  left.  And  hence  he  who 
restrains  that  love  of  talk  lays  up  a  fund  of  spiritual 
strength. 
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'Witb  ^arge  eignificance,  St.  Jamea  declares,  "  If  anj 
Jrito  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man, 
able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body."  He  is  entire, 
powerful,  because  he  has  not  spent  his  strength.  In 
these  days  of  loud  profession,  and  bitter,  fluent  con- 
deimnation,  it  is  well  for  us  to  learn  the  divine  force  of 
eilence.  Remember  Christ  in  the  Judgraent^hall,  the 
very  Symbol  and  Incarnation  of  spiritual  strength; 
^d  yet,  when  revilinga  were  loud  around  Him,  and 
(^larges  multiplied,  "  He  held  His  peace." 

■  2.  The  next  feature  in  the  guilt  of  calumny  is  its 
imcontrollable  character :  "  The  tongue  can  no  man 
tame."  You  cannot  arrest  a  calumnions  tongiie,  you 
cEtilnot  arrest  the  calumny  itself;  yon  may  refute  a 
slanderer,  you  may  trace  home  a  slander  to  its  source, 
you  may  expose  the  author  of  it,  you  may  by  that 
exposure  give  a  lesson  so  severe  as  to  make  the  repe- 
tition of  the  offence  appear  impossible ;  but  the  &tal 
haibit  is  incorrigible ;  to-morrow  the  tongue  is  at  work 
a^n. 

'  K"either  can  you  stop  the  consequences  of  a  slan- 
der; you  may  publicly  prove  its  felsehood,  you  may 
mSt  every  atom,  explain,  and  annihilate  it,  and  yet, 
years  after  you  had  thought  that  all  had  been  disposed 
of  forever,  the  mention  of  a  name  wakes  np  associa-. 
tions  iii  the  mind  of  some  one  who  heard  the  calumny, 
but  never  heard. or  never  attended  to  the  refutation, 
or  who  has  only  a  vague  and  confused  recollection  of 
the  whole,  and  he  asfea  the  question,  doubtfully,  "  Bat 
were  there  not  sortie  suspicious  circumsfcinces  cptt- 
nScted  with  him?"  H  is  like  the  Greek'  fire  used  in 
a£ii:!i^t  warfare,  which  burnt  uiiquehched  beneath 
the  water:  or  like-the' ■weeds,  whjch,  when  yon'' lui^ii 
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extirpated  them  in  one  place,  are  spronting  forth  vig- 
oronsly  in  another  spot,  at  the  distance  of  many  hun- 
dred yards ;  or,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  St.  Jamea 
himself,  it  is  like  the  wheel  which  catches  fire  as  it 
goes,  and  burns  with  a  fiercer  conflagration  as  its  own 
speed  increases ;  "  it  sets  on  fire  the  whole  course  of 
nature "  (literally,  the  wheel  of  nature).  You  may 
tame  the  wild  beast,  the  conflagration  of  the  American 
forest  will  ceaee  when  all  the  timber  and  the  dry  un- 
derwood is  consumed ;  but  you  cannot  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  that  cruel  word  which  you  uttered  carelessly 
yesterday  or  this  morning,  —  which  you  will  utter, 
perhaps,  before  you  have  passed  from  this  church  one 
hundred  yards ;  that  will  go  on  slaying,  poisoning, 
burning,  beyond  your  own  control,  now  and  forever. 

3.  The  third  element  of  guilt  lies  in  the  unnatural- 
ness  of  calumny.  "  My  brethren,  these  things  ought 
not  so  to  be;  "  ought  not  —  that  is,  they  are  unnatural. 
That  this  is  St.  James'  meaning  is  evident  from  the 
second  iUustration  which  follows :  "  Doth  a  fountain 
send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter  ?  " 
"  Can  ihe  fig-tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olive-berries,  or  a 
vine  figs  1" 

There  is  apparently  in  these  metaphors  little  that 
affords  eui  argument  against  slander ;  the  motive  which 
they  suggest  would  appear  to  many  far-fetched,  and  of 
small  cogency ;  but  to  one  who  looks  on  this  world  as 
a  vast  whole,  and  who  has  recognized  the  moral  law 
OB  only  a  part  of  the  great  law  of  the  universe,  har- 
moniously blending  with  the  whole,  illustrations  such 
as  these  are  the  most  powerftd  of  all  arguments.  The 
truest  definition  of  evil  is  tliat  which  represents  it  as 
Bomething  contrary  to  nature ;  evil  is  evil  because  it 
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te  unnatural ;  a  vine  which  should  bear  ohve-berries,- 
an  eye  to  which  blue  seems  yellow,  would  be  diseased; 
an  unnatural  mother,  an  unnatural  son,  an  unnatural 
act,  are  the  strongest  terms  of  condemnation.  It  is- 
tlua  view  which  Christianity  gives  of  moral  evil ;  the, 
teaching  of  Christ  was  the  recall  of  man  to  nature,- 
not  an  infusion  of  something  new  into  humanity. 
Christ  came  to  call  out  ail  the  principles  and  powers 
of  human  nature,  to  restore  the  natural  equilibrium  of 
all  our  faculties ;  not  to  call  us  back  to  our  own  indi- 
vidual- selfish  nature,  hut  to  human  nature  aa  it  is  in 
God's  ideal,  —  the  perfect  type  which  is  to  be  realized. 
in  U8.  Christianity  is  the  regeneration  of  our  whole 
mature,  not  the  destruction  of  one. atom  of  it. 

Now,  the  nature  of  man  is  to  adore  God,  and  to 
love  what  is  Godlike  in  man.  The  office  of  the  tongue 
is  to  bless.  Slander  is  guilty,  because  it  contradicts 
this :  yet,  even  in  slander  itself,  perversion  as  it  is,  the 
interest  of  man  in  man  is  still  distinguishable.  What 
is  it  but  perverted  interest  which  makes  the  acts,  and 
words,  and  thoughts,  of  his  brethren,  even  in  their 
evil,  a  matter  of  such  strange  delight?  Remember, 
therefore,  this  contradicts  your  nature  and  your  des- 
tiny ;  to  speak  ill  of  others  makes  you  a  monster  in 
God's  world ;  get  the  habit  of  slander,  and  then  there 
is  liot  a  stream  which  bubbles  fresh  from  the  heart  of 
nature,  there  is  not  a  tree  that  silently  brings  forth 
its  genial  fruit  in  its  appointed  season,  which  doea 
not  rebuke  and  proclaim  you  a  monstrous  anomaly  in 
God's  world. 

4,  The  fourth  point  of  guilt  is  the  diabolical  char- 
acter of  slander;  the  tongue  "is  set  on  fire  of  helL" 
Now,  this  is  no  mere  strong  express' on  —  no  mere  in- 
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digDaat  vituperation ;  it  contains  deep  imd  empliatio 
meaning. 

The  apostle  means  literally  what  he  says  —  slander  ia 
diabolical.  The  first  illustration  we  give  of  this  is 
contained  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  devil. 
"  Devil,"  in  the  original,  means  traducer,  or  slanderer. 
Tlie  first  introduction  of  a  demon  spirit  is  found 
connected  with  a  slanderous  insinuation  against  the 
Ahnighty,  implying  that  His  command  had  been  given 
in  envy  of  His  creature ;  "  for  God  doth  know  that  in 
the. day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened, 
and  ye  shall' be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil." 

In  the  magnificent  unagery  of  the  book  of  Job,  the 
accnaer  is  introduced  with  a  demoniacal  and  malignant 
sneer,  attributing  the  excellence  of  a  good  man  to 
interested  motives :  "  Doth  Job  serve  God  for  naught?" 
There  ia  another  mode  in  which  the  fearful  accuracy 
of  St.  James'  charge  may  be  demonstrated.  There  is 
one  state  only  from  which  there  is  said  to  be  no  re- 
covery, —  there  is  but  one  sin  that  ia  called  unpar- 
donable. The  Pharisees  beheld  the  works  of  Jesus, 
They  could  not  deny  that  they  were  good  works,  they 
could  not  deny  that  they  were  miracles  of  beneficence ; 
but,  rather  than  acknowledge  that  they  were  done  by  a 
good  man,  through  the  cooperation  of  a  Divine  spirit, 
they  preferred  to  account  for  them  by  the  wildest  and 
most  incredible  hypothesis ;  they  said  they  were  done 
by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  our  Redeemer  said,  mth 
solemn  meaning,  "  For  every  idle  word  that  men  shall 
speak,  they  shall  give  account  in  the  day  of  judg. 
ment."     It  was  then  that  He  said,  for  a  word  Eipoken 
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agaibst  the  Holy  Ghost  there  is  no  forgivenesa  in  tbis 
world,  or  in  the  world  to  come. 

Our  own  hearts  respond  to  the  truth  of  this.  To 
call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  —  to  see  the  Divinest 
good,  and  call  it  satanic  evil,  —  below  this  lowest  deep 
there  is  nci  a  lower  still.  There  is  no  cure  for  morti- 
fication of  the  flesh ;  there  is  no  remedy  for  ossifica- 
tion of  the  heart.  0 !  that  miserable  state,  when  to 
the  jaundiced  eye  all  good  transforms  itself  into  evil, 
and  the  very  instruments  of  health  become  the  poison 
of  disease  !  Beware  of  every  approach  of  this  1  Be- 
ware of  that  spirit  which  controversy  fosters,  of  watch- 
ing only  for  the  evil  in  the  character  of  an  antagonist  I 
— Beware  of  that  habit  which  becomes  the  slanderer's 
life,  of  magnifying  every  speck  of  evil  and  closing  the 
eye  to  goodness,  till  at  last  men  arrive  at  the  state 
in  which  generoua,  universal  love  (which  is  heaven) 
becomes  impossible,  and  a  suspicions,  nniversal  hate 
takes  possession  of  the  heart,— and  that  is  hell ! 

There  is  one  peculiar  manifestation  of  this  spirit,  to 
which  I  desire  specially  to  direct  your  attention. 

The  politics  of  the  community  are  guided  hy  the 
political  press.  The  religions  views  of  a  vast  number 
are  formed  by  that  portion  of  the  press  which  is  called 
religious ;  it  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  deepest  in- 
terest to  inquire  what  is  the  spirit  of  that  "  i-eligioos 
press."  I  am  not  asking  you  what  are  the  views  main- 
tained—whether Evangelical,  AngUcan,  or  Romish — 
but  what  is  the'  spirit  of  that  fountain  from  which  the 
religious  hfe  of  so  many  is  nourished  ? 

Let  any  man  east  his  eye  over  the  pages  of  this 
portion  of  the  press,  —  it  matters  little  to  which  party 
the  newspaper  or  the  journal  may  belong,  —  he  will 
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hti  startled  to  find  the  characters  of  those  he  has  deeply 
reverenced,  whose  hearts  he  knows,  and  whose  inte^ 
ritj  and  life  are  above  snspicion,  held  up  to  scorn  and 
hatred.  The  organ  of  one  party  is  established  agaiust' 
the  organ  of  another,  and  it  is  the  recognized  ofiice  of 
each  to  point  out,  with  microscopic  care,  the  names  of 
those  whose  views  are  to  be  sh\mned ;  and  in  ordei 
that  these  may  be  the  more  shrunk  from, the  characteie 
of  those  who  hold  such  opinions  are  traduced  and  vili- 
fied. There  is  no  personality  too  mean,  there  is  no 
insinuation  too  audacious  or  too  false,  for  the  recldess- 
neas  of  those  daring  slanderers.  I  do  not  like  to  use 
the  expression,  lest  it  should  appear  to  be  merely  one 
of  theatrical  vehemence ;  but  I  say  it  in  all  serious- 
ness f  adopting  the  inspired  language  of  the  Bible,  and 
using  it  advisedly  and  mth  accurate  meaning,  the 
spirit  which  guides  the  "  religious  press  "  of  this  coun- 
try, which  dictates  those  persouahties,  which  prevents 
controversialists  from  seeing  what  is  good  in  their 
opponents,  which  attributes  low  motives  to  account 
for  excellent  lives,  and  teaches  men  whom  to  sus- 
pect, and  shun,  rather  than  points  out  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  admire  and  love,  —  is  a  spirit  "  set  on  fire  of 
hen." 

Before  we  conclude,  let  us  get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  "  Man,"  says  the  Apostle  James,  "  was  made 
in  the  image  of  God ; "  to  slander  man  is  to  slander 
God ;  to  love  what  is  good  in  man  is  to  love  it  in  God. 
Love  is  the'  only  remedy  for  slander;  no  set  of  rtilea 
or  restrictions  can  stop  it;  we  may  denounce,  but  wa 
shall  denounce  in  vain.  The  radical  cure  of  it  is  Char 
ity.  —  "out  of  a  pure  heart  and  feith  unfeigned,"  tc 
feel  what  is  great  in  the  human  character ;  to  recog 
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nize  with  delight  all  high,  and  generous,  and  beautiful 
actions ;  to  find  a  joy  even  in  seeing  the  good  quali- 
ties of  your  bitterest  opponents,  and  to  admire  those 
qualities  even  in  those  with  whom  you  have  least  sym- 
pathy—  be  it  either  the  Romanist  or  the  Unitarian  — 
this  is  the  only  spirit  which  can  heal  the  love  of  slan- 
der and  of  calumny.  If  w  i  yould  bless  God,  we  must 
first  learn  to  bless  man,  who  is  made  in  the  image  of 
Ood. 
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[Preadied  Mn;  5, 1850.] 

THE    VICIORT    OF    FAITH. 

I  John  t.  4,  5.  —  "  For  whateosver  is  born  of  God  overcometli  the  worM : 
and  this  is  the  Tic (ory  that  o^erooineth  the  world,  even  our  fkith.  Who 
is  lie  ttiat  oTcroomath  the  world,  but  he  (hat  beliereUi  tha-t  Jiaoa  is  the 
Son  of  God  ?  " 

There  are  two  words  in  the  Bystem  of  Christianity 
which  have  received  a  meaning  so  new,  and  so  em- 
phatic, as  to  be  in  a  way  peculiar  to  it,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  systems  of  morality  and 
religion ;  —  these  two  words  are  —  the  World,  and 
Faith,  We  find  it  written  in  Scripture  that  to  have 
the  friendship  of  the  world  is  to  be  the  enemy  of  God; 
whereupon  the  question  arises  —  The  world,  —  did  not 
God  make  the  world  ?  Did  He  not  place  us  in  the 
world?  Are  we  not  to  love  what  God  has  made? 
And  yet  meeting  this  distinctly  we  have  the  inspired 
record,  "  Love  not  the  world." 

The  object  of  the  Htatesman  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
produce  as  much  worldly  prosperity  as  possible  ;  but 
Christianity,  that  is,  Christ,  speaks  little  of  this  world's 
Drosperity,  underrates  it,  —  nay,  speaks  of  it  at  times 
AS  infinitely  dangerous. 

The  legislator  prohibits  crime,  the  moralist  trans 
(62) 
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m,  the  religionist   ein.      To  these  Cliriatianity 

superadds  a  new  enemy  —  the  world  and  the  things  of 
the  world.  "  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

The  other  word  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  is  Faith. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  read  his  Bible 
ever  so  negligently,  and  not  to  be  aware  that  the  word 
Faith,  or  the  grace  of  Faith,  forms  a  large  element  in 
the  Christian  system.  It  is  said  to  work  miracles, 
remove  mountains,  justify  the  soul,  trample  upon  im- 
possibilities. Every  apostle,  in  hia  way,  assigns  to 
faith  a  primary  importance.  Jude  tells  us  to  "  build 
tip  ourselves  in  our  most  holy  fiiith,"  John  telia  us 
that  "  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is 
the  born  of  God; "  and  Paul  tells  us  that,  not  by  merit 
nor  by  works,  but  by  trust  or  reliance  only,  can  be 
formed  that  state  of  soul  by  which  man  is  reckoned 
just  before  God.  In  these  expressions,  the  apostles 
only  develop  their  Master's  meaning,  when  He  uses 
such  words  as  these :  "  All  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believeth."  — "  0,  thou  of  little  iiiith,  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt  ?  " 

These  two  words  are  bronght  into  diametrical  oppo- 
sition in  the  text,  so  that  it  branches  into  a  two-fold 
line  of  thought. 

I.  The  Christian's  enemy,  the  world. 

II.  The  victory  of  feith. 

In  endeavoring  to  understand  first  what  is  meant  by 
ihe  world,  we  shall  feel  that  the  mass  of  evil  which  ia 
comprehended  under  this  expression  cannot  be  told 
out  in  any  one  sermon;  it  is  an  expression  used  in 
variotis  ways,  sometimes  meaning  one  thing,  sometimeti 
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meaning  another ;  but  we  will  endeavor  to  explain  its 
general  principles ;  and  these  we  will  divide  into  three 
heads :  first,  the  tyranny  of  the  present ;  secondly, 
the  tyranny  of  the  sensual;  and,  lastly,  the  spirit  of 
society. 

1.  The  tyranny  of  the  present. 

"  Christ,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  hath  redeemed  ns 
from  this  present  evil  world;"  and,  again,  "  Demaa 
hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  present  world.' 

Let  a  stress  be  laid  on  the  word  present.  Worldli- 
nesa  is  the  attractive  power  of  something  present  in 
opposition  to  something  to  come.  It  is  this  rale  and 
tyranny  of  the  present  that  constitutes  Demas  a  worldly 
man. 

In  this  respect,  worldliness  is  the  spirit  of  childhood 
carried  on  into  manliood.  The  child  lives  in  the  pres- 
ent hour — to-day  to  him  is  everything.  The  holiday 
promised  at  a  distant  interval  is  no  holiday  at  all  — it 
must  be  either  now  or  never.  Natural  in  the  child, 
and  therefore  pardonable,  this  spirit,  when  carried  on 
into  manhood,  is  coarse  —  is  worldliness.  The  most 
distinct  illustration  given  us  of  this  is  the  case  of 
Ksau.  Esau  came  from  the  hunting-field  worn  and 
hungry;  the  only  means  of  procuring  the  tempting 
mess  of  his  brother's  pottage  was  the  sacrifice  of  hia 
fefcher's  blessing,  which  in  those  ages  carried  with  it  a 
substantial  advantage ;  but  that  birthright  could  be 
enjoyed  only  after  years — the  pottage  was  present, 
hear,  and  certain ;  therefore  he  sacrificed  a  future  and 
higher  blessing,  for  a  present  and  lower  pleasure.  For 
this"  reason  Esau  is  the  Bible  type  of  worldliness ;  ha 
is  called  in  Scripture  a  profane,  that  is,  not  a  distinctly 
vicious,  but  a  secular  or  worldly  person  —  an  ovep 
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grown  child  j  impetiioTiB,  inconsistent,  not  withont 
gleams  of  generosity  and  kindliness,  but  ever  accu9> 
tomed  to  immediate  gratification. 

In  tbia  worldliness,  moreover,  ia  to  be  remarked  the 
gamester's  desperate  play.  There  is  a  gambling  spirit 
in  human  nature.  Esau  distinctly  expresses  this;  "Be- 
hold I  am  at  the  point  to  die,  and  what  shall  my  birth- 
right profit  me  ?  "  He  might  never  live  to  enjoy  his 
birthright;  but  the  pottage  was  before  him,— present, 
certain,  ik&re. 

Now,  observe  the  utter  powerlessness  of  mere 
preaching  to  cope  with  this  tyrannical  power  of  the 
present.  Forty  thousand  pulpits  throughout  the  land 
this  day  will  declaim  against  the  vanity  of  riches,  the 
uncertainty  of  fife,  the  sla  of  worldliness -^  against  the 
gambling  spirit  of  human  nature ;  I  ask  what  impres- 
sion will  be  produced  by  those  forty  thousand 
harangues  ?  In  every  congregation  it  is  reducible  to 
a  certainty  that,  before  a  year  has  passed,  some  will  be 
numbered  with  the  dead.  Every  man  knows  this,  but 
he  thinks  the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  be  himself; 
he  feels  it  a  solemn  thing  for  humanity  generally  — 
but  for  himself  there  ia  more  than  a  chance.  Upon 
this  chauce  he  plays  away  life. 

It  is  so  with  the  child :  you  tell  him  of  the  conse- 
quences of  to-day'a  idleness  —  but  the  sun  is  ahining 
brightly,  and  he  cannot  sacrifice  to-day's  pleasure, 
although  he  knows  the  disgrace  it  will  bring  to-mor- 
row. So  it  is  with-  the  intemperate  man:  he  sajo, 
''  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil,  and  the  good 
thereof;  let  me  have  my  portion  now." 

So  that  one  great  secret  of  the  world's  victory  liea 
i&  the  mighty  power  of  spying  "  Now." 
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2.  The  tyraimy  of  the  eenaual. 

I  call  it  tyranny,  because  the  evidences  of  the  senses 
are  aJl  powerful,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the 
reason.  In  vain  you  try  to  persuade  the  child  that  he 
is  moving,  and  not  the  trees  which  seem  to  fiit  past 
the  carriage ;  in  vain  we  remind  ourselves  that  this 
apparently  solid  earth  on  which  we  stand,  and  which 
seema  so  iramovahle,  is  in  reality  flying  through  the 
regions  of  space  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity;  in 
vain  philosophers  would  persuade  ua  that  the  color 
which  the  eye  beholds  resides  not  in  the  object  itself, 
but  in  our  own  perception; — we  are  victims  of  the 
apparent,  and  the  verdict  of  the  senses  is  taken  instead 
of  the  verdict  of  the  reason.  Precisely  so  is  it  with 
the  enjoyments  of  the  world.  The  man  who  died  yes- 
terday, and  whom  the  world  called  a  successful  man  — 
for  what  did  he  live?  He  lived  for  this  world — he 
gained  this  world.  Houses,  lands,  name,  position  in 
society  —  all  that  earth  could  give  of  enjoyments  —  he 
had ;  he  was  the  man  of  whom  the  Redeemer  said  that 
his  thoughts  were  occupied  in  planning  how  to  pull 
down  his  barns  and  build  greater.  We  hear  men  com- 
plain of  the  sordid  love  of  gold;  but  gold  is  merely  a 
medium  of  exchange  for  other  things.  Gold  is  land, 
titles,  name,  comfort  —  all  that  the  world  can  give. 
If  the  world  be  all,  it  is  wise  to  live  for  gold.  There 
may  be  some  little  difference  in  the  degree  of  d 
tion  in  different  forms  of  worldliness;  it 
that  the  ambitious  man  who  lives  for  power  is  some- 
what higher  than  he  who  merely  lives  for  applause, 
and  he  again  may  be  a  trifle  higher  than  the  mero 
seeker  after  gold ;  but,  after  all,  looking  closely  at  the 
matter,  you  will  find  that,  in  respect  of  the  objects  of 
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tlieir  idolatry,  they  agree  in  this,  that  all  belong  to  the 
present.  ■  Therefore  says  the  Apostle,  all  that  is  in  the 
world,  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and' 
the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world," 
and  are  only  various  forms  of  one  great  tyranny.  And 
then,  when  such  a  man  is  at  the  brink  of  death,  the 
words  said  to  the  man  in  our  Lord's  parable  must  be 
eaid  to  him :  "  Thou  fool,  the  houses  thou  hiwfc  built, 
the  enjoyments  thou  hast  prepared,  and  all  those 
things  which  have  formed  thy  life  for  years  —  when 
thy  soul  is  taken  from  them,  what  shall  they  profit 
thee  1  "^ 

3.  The 'spirit  of  society. 

The  World  has  various  meanings  in  Scripture :  it 
does  notalways  mean  the  Visible,  as  opposed  to  the 
Invisible ;  nor  the  Present,  as  opposed  to  the  Future ; 
it  sometimes  stands  for  the  secular  spirit  of  the  day  — 
the  Voice  of  Society. 

Our  Saviour  says,  "If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the 
world  would  love  his  own."  The  apostle  eays :  "  Be 
not  conformed  to  this  world ; "  and  to  the  Gentiles  he 
writes,  "In  times  past  ye  walked  according  to  the 
course  of  this  world,  the  spirit  which  now  worketh 
iu  the  children  of  disobedience."  In  these  verses  a 
tone,  a  temper,  a  spirit,  is  epoken  of.  There  are  two 
things,  —  the  Church  and  the  World,  —  two  spirits 
pervading  different  bodies  of  men,  brought  before 
u&  in  these  verses :  those  called  the  Spirit-bom,  and 
those  called  the  World,  which  is  to  be  overcome  by 
the  Spirit-born,  as  in  the  text:  "Whatsoever  is  born 
of  God  overcometh  the  world."  Let  us  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  Church  of  God.  When  we 
■peak  of  the  Church  we  generally  mean  a  society  to 
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lud  men  in  their  progress  God-wards  ;  but  the  Church 
of  God  is  by  no  means  coextensive  in  any  age;  with 
that  organized  institution  which  we  call  the  Church 
Sometimes  it  is  nearly  coextensive ;  that  is,  nearly  alt 
on  earth  who  are  bom  of  God  are  found  within  its 
pale,  nearly  all  who  are  born  of  the  world  are  extrane- 
ous to  it ;  but  sometimes  the  born  of  God  have  been 
found  distinct  from  the  Institution  called  the  Church ; 
opposed  to  it  —  persecuted  by  it.  The  Institution  of 
the  Church  is  a  blessed  ordinance  of  God,  organized 
on,  earth  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  eternal. 
Church  and  of  extending  its  limits,  but  still  ever  sub- 
ordinate to  it. 

The  Eternal  Church  is  "  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  flrst-horn  which  are  written  in  heaven ; " 
the  selected  spirits  of  the  Most  High,  who  are  strugn 
gling  with  the  evil  of  their  day; — sometimes  alone,  like: 
Elijah,  and  like  him  longing  that  their  work  was  done  j 
sometimes  conscious  of  their  union  with  each  other. 
God  is  forever  raising  tip  a  succession  of  these  — ■  His 
brave,  His  true,  His  good.  Apostolical  succession,  as 
taught  sometimes,  means  simply  this,  —  a  succession. 
of  miraculous  powers  flowing  in  a  certain  line.  The 
true  apostolic  succession  is,  not  a  succession  in  a  heredi- 
tary line,  or  line  marked  by  visible  signs  which  men 
can  always  identify,  but  a  succession  emphatically  spirit- 
ual. The  Jews  looked  for  a  hereditary  succession; 
they  thought  that,  because  they  were  Abraham's  seed, 
the  spiritual  succession  was  preserved ;  tlie  Redeemer 
told  them  that  "  God  was  able  of  those  stones  to,  raise 
up  children  unto  Abraham."  Therefore  this  is  ever  a 
spiritual  succession  —  in  the  hands  of  God  akine ;  and 
they  are  here  called  the  God-born,  coming,  into  the 
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world  variotisly  qualified :  sometimea  baptized  Kith 
the  spirit  which  makes  them,  like  Jamea  and  John,  the 
"  Sons  of  Thander ; "  sometimea  with  a  milder  spirit, 
as  Barnabas,  which  makes  them  "  Sons  of  Cousola- 
tioQ  , "  sometimes  having  their  aoula  indurated  into  an 
adamantine  hardness,  which  makes  them  living  stones,. 
—  rocka  like  Peter,  against  which  the  billows  of  this 
WQrId  dash  themselves  in  vain,  and  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.  But,  whether  as  apoa- 
tles,  or  visitors  of  the  poor,  or  parents  of  a  family, 
bom  to  do  a  work  on  earth,  to  speak  a  word,  to  dis- 
charge a  mission  which  they  themselves  perhaps  do 
not  know  till  it  is  accomplished,  —  these  are  the 
Church  of  God,  the  children  of  the  Most  High, 
the  noble  army  of  the  Spirit-born !  Opposed  to  this 
stands  the  mighty  confederacy  called  the  world.  But 
beware  of  fixing  on  individual  men,  in  order  to  stigma- 
tize them  as  the  world.  You  may  not  draw  a  line 
and  say,  "We  are  the  sons  of  God,  ye  are  the 
world."  The  world  is  not  so  much  individual  as  it  ig 
a. certain  spirit;  the  course  of  this  world  is  "the  spirit 
■which  now  worketh  in.  the  children  of  disobedience." 
The  world  and  the  Church  are  annexed  as  inseparably 
as  the  elements  which  compose  the  atmosphere.  Take 
tne  smallest  portion  of  it  that  you  will,  in  a  cubic  inch 
the  same  proportions  are  found  as  in  a  temple.  In  the, 
ark  there  was  a  Ham  ;  in  the  small  band  of  the  twelve 
apostles  there  was  a  Judas. 
.  The  spirit  of  the  world  is  forever  altering  —  injpal- 
pablo  ;  forever  eluding,  in  fresh  forms,  your  attempts 
to.  seize,  it.  I'n  the  days  of  Noah,  the  spirit  of  the 
world  was  violence.  In  Elijah's  day,  it  was  t 
III;. the. day  of  Christ^it,  was  power  concentrated  i 
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condensed  in  the  government  of  Rome.  In  ours,  pdr 
haps,  it  is  the  hve  of  money.  It  enters  in  different 
proportions  into  different  bosoms ;  it  is  found  iil  a 
different  form  in  contiguous  towns,  in  the  fashionable 
watering  place,  and  in  the  commercial  city :  it  is  tMa 
thing  at  Athens,  and  another  in  Corinth.  This  is  the 
epirit  of  the  world  —  a  thing  in  my  heart  and  yours ; 
to  be  struggled  against,  not  so  mnOh  in  the  case  of 
others,  as  in  the  silent  battle  to  be  doiie  within  our 
own  souls.     Pass  we  on  now  to  consider  — 

II.  The  victory  of  faith. 

Faith  is  a  theological  expression ;  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  it  has  any  other  than  a  theological  import ; 
yet  it  is  the  commonest  principle  of  man's  daily  life, 
called  in  that  region  prudence,  enterprise,  or  some 
such  name.  It  is  in  effect  the  principle  on  which 
alone  any  human  superiority  can  be  gained.  Faith 
in  religion  is  the  same  principle  as  faith  in  worldly 
matters,  differing  only  in  its  object :  it  rises  through 
successive  stages.  When,  in  reliance  upon  your  prom- 
ise, your  child  gives  up  the  half-hour's  idleness  of  to- 
day for  the  holiday  of  to-morrow,  he  lives  by  faith  ; 
a  future  supersedes  the  present  pleasure.  "When  he 
abstains  from  over-indulgence  of  the  appetite,  in  reli- 
ance upon  your  word  that  the  result  will  be  pain  and 
sickness,  sacrificing  the  present  pleasure  for  fear  of 
future  punishment,  he  acts  on  faith  :  I  do  not  say  that 
tnis  is  a  high  exercise  of  faith ;  it  is  a  very  low  one  — 
but  ii  is  faith. 

Once  more :  the  same  motive  of  action  may  be 
carried  on  into  manhood.  In  our  own  times  two 
religious  principles  have  been  exemplified  in  tiie  sub 
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wgaticui  of  ayjfie.  The  .habit,  of  mtoxica±i<m  >ii^ 
Jjepp  (Iffoken  by  an  appeal  to  ,th^  prinpiple  of  c^mibm^- 
tion,  9^d  the  principle  pf  belief.  Men  wore  taught  to 
fepl  t-btitthey  were  not  solitary  etrugglere  against  tbe 
yjce  ;  thgy  were  enrolled  ju  a  mighty  army,  identified 
i^(, principles  and  interests.  Here  was  the  principle, of 
the  Chnrch — association  for  reciprocated  -strength; 
they  were  thus  taught  the  inevitable  result  of-  tlie 
jjji.djilgence.  of  the  vice.  ■  The  missionaries  of  tenjpe- 
ranee  went  through  .the  country  contrasting  thg 
wretchedness,  and  the  degradation,  and  the  filth 'of 
drunkenness,  with  the  domestic  comfort,  and  the 
i^alth^  and  the  regular  employment,  of  those  iflj^ 
we i^e  masters  of  themselves.  So  far  as  men  beiieyejij 
this,  and. .gave  up  the  tyranny  of  the  present  for  (th^ 
hof^B.  for  the  future,  so  far  they  lived  by  faith. 
Brethren,  T  do  not  say  that  this  was  a  high  triumph 
fot  thp  principle  of  faith ;  it  was,  in  fact,  little  i^re 
tlfaa. selfishness;  it  was  a  hi^gh  future  balanced  againat 
a  low  present;  only  the  preference  of  a  future  ainij 
higher  physical  enjoyment  to  a  mean  and  lower  one. 
Tetiitill  to  be  ruled  ty  this  influence  raises  a  man  in 
the  scale  of  being:  it  is  a  low  virtue,  prudenc,e>  ,ft 
form  of  selfishness;  yet  prudence  is  a  virtue.  ■  Tl^a 
nierehant,  who  forecasts,  saves,  denies  himself  systejOr 
ajap ally,  through  years,  to  amass  a  fortune^  is  noi^  ,^ 
yer^Jpfty  being,  yet  he  is  higher,  as  a  man,  than  hs 
who  is  sunk  in  mere  bodily  gratifications.  Yon  would 
not  §ay  that  the  intemperate  man,  who  has  beconj^ 
temperate  in  prder,  merely,  to  gain  by  that  temperance 
honor  .a;td  happin^^s,  is  a  great  man;  but  you  woijl^ 
flay  he, was  a  higher  and  a  better  man  than  he  who"  j)^ 
eB?la.Yed_b^  hja  passions,  qi.  tha^  the  gfu^bler  ^ho ,  ■jn*' 
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providently  stakes  all  upon  a  moment's  throw.  The 
Worldly  mother,  who  plans  for  the  advancement  of  a 
femiJy,  and  sacrifices  solid  enjoyments  for  a  splendid 
alliance,  is  only  worldly  wise ;  yet  in  that  raanoeiivring 
and  worldly  prudence  there  is  the  exercise  of  a  self 
control  which  raises'  her  above  the  mere  giddy  pleas- 
ore-hunter  of  the  hour ;  for  want  of  self-control  is  the 
weakness  of  our  nature  —  to  restrain,  to  wait,  to  con- 
trol present  feeling  with  a  large  foresight,  is  human 
strength. 

Once  more,  instead  of  a  faith  like  that  of  the  child, 
which  overleaps  a  few  hours,  or  that  of  the  worldly 
man,  which '  overpasses  years,  there  may  be  a  feith 
which  transcends  the  whole  span  of  life,  and,  instead 
of  looking  for  tempqral  enjoyments,  looks  for  rewards 
in  a  future  beyond  the  grave,  instead  of  a  future 
limited  to  time. 

-'  This  is  again  a  step.  The  child  has  sacrificed  a 
ffay;  the  man  has  sacrificed  a  little  more.  Faith 
has  how  reached  a  stage  wbich  deserves  to  be  called 
religious.  Not  that  this,  however,  is  very  grand.  It 
Bbes  but  prefer  a  happiness  hereafter  to  a  happiness 
enjoyed  here,  an  eternal  well-being  instead  of  a  tem- 
poral well-being.  It  is  but  prudence  on  a  grand  scale, 
aiiother  form  of  selfishness,  an  anticipation  of  infinite 
rewards  instead  of  finite,  and  not  the  more  noble 
because  of  the  infinitude  of  the  gain ;  and  yet  this  is 
what  is  often  taught  as  religion  in  books  and  sermons. 
We  are  told  that  sin  is  wrong,  because  it  will  make  us 
inis3rable  hereafter.  Guilt  is  represented  as  the  short- 
sightedness which  barters,  for  a  home  on  earth,  a  hoino 
in  Heaven. 

In-  the'test-liook  of  ethics  studied  in  one  of  our 
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M^ehilt^s;  virtue  is  defined  as'' that  wbich  ■is''d&ad 
ftt'the  cornmand  of  God,  for  the  eake  of  an  'etBhial 
teWard.  So,  then,  religion  is  nothing  more"  than '^ 
tJalciilation  ■  of  infinite  and  finite  quantities ;  vice'  is 
nothing  more  than  a  grand  imprudence;  and  heaven' is 
QOthing  more  than  selfishness  rewarded  with  'eternal 
well-being ! 

Yet  this,  you  will  observe,  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
development  of  faith.  Faith  is  the  conviction 'that 
God  is  a  rewarder  of  them  who  diligently  9eek"Hitti; 
and  there  is  a  moment  in  human  progress  when  the 
anticipated  rewards  and  punishments  must  be  of' a 
Mahometan  character  ~  the  happiness  of  the  secaetf. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Jews  were  disciplined;  Out  of'a 
coarse,  rude,  infantine  state,  they  were  educated,' l>y 
■regards  and  punishments,  to  abstain  from  present 
Ginful  gratification.  At  first,  the  promise  of  the  life 
which  now  is ;  afterwards,  the  promise  of  that  whi'ch  is 
to  'Come.  But,  even  then,  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  a  future  state  were  spoken  of,  by  inspiration 
itself,  as  of  an  arbitrary  character;  and  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Israelites,  in  looking  to  the  recompense  df 
reward,  seemed  to  have  anticipated,  coarsely,  recom- 
pense in  exchange  for  duties  performed. 
■  The  last  step  is  that  which  alone  deserves  to  be 
called  Christian  Faith.  "  Who  is  he  that  overcometh, 
but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?"  The 
dffference  between  the  faith  of  the  Christian  and  that 
of  the  man  of  the  world,  or  the  mere  ordinary  religion- 
ist, is  not  a  difference  in  mental  operation,  but  in  the 
ol^ett  of  the  faith ';  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
fe-'tte  peculiarity  of  Christian  faith. 
"^4  fUiticipafed'  heaven -of  the  Christian  differs -i^dln 
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ajftfantioiplited  hea-pen  of  rany  other  ima^,-  atotj-javtfeo 

difltinotness  with,  which  its  imagery  is  rper««ivedj  ba* 
fn  .<tiie  'kind  of  objects  which  are  hoped  for.  ■  13w 
ftpoatle  has  ■  told  ua  the  character  of  heaven.  ■  ■"  Hye 
iial^  QOti  Been,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hatii  it  entered 
iotO  the  heart  of  m'an  to  conceive  the  -thinga.whiGh 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Hiiji,'' — wliich 
glorioua  words  are  sometimes  strangely  misinterprefeed, 
ps'if  the  apostle  merely  meant  rhetorically  to  lexalt 
•the  .conception  of  the  heavenly  world,  aa  of  eomethiug 
beyond  aU  power  to  imagine  or  to  paint.  The  apostle 
jBieant  something  infinitely  deeper ;  the  heaven  of  God 
ie  not^only  that  which  "  eye  hath,  not  seen,"  but  .that 
which  eye  can  never  see ;  its  glorigs  are  not  of  thajt 
iband  ataU  which  can  ever  stream  in  forms  of  beauty 
«tt  &Q  eye,  or  pour  in  melody  upon  the  enraptured 
«ar,-r«not  such  joys  as  genius,  in  its  most  gifted  baur 
.(her». called  "the  heart  of  man"),  can  invent  or  ioMtg- 
joe,}  .it  is  Bomething  which  these  sensuous  organs  of 
«ut». never  can  appreciate, — bliss  of  another  liiad 
Altogether,  revealed  to  the  apicit  of  man  by  the  Spirit 
■pf^od,"^ joys. such  as  spirit  alone  can  receive.  ,jDo 
^ou.. ask, what  these  are?  "The  .fruits  of  the.. Spirit 
are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goad- 
.ness,.  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  That  is  ■  heayen, 
and.  therefore  the  apostle  tella  us  that  he  alqne  who 
"ibelieveth  that  Jesus  ia  the  Christ,"  and  only  he,  feels 
itIiat.r...What  is.it.to  beUeve  that  Jesua  is.  the  Christ?-7— 
.ihat  30[e  is.  the  Anointed  One,  —  that  His  lifeisnthe 
,aiioint>ad  life,  the  only,  blessed  life,  the  blessed  Hfe 
idivine .  .for.  thirty  .,years  ?  — ■■  Yes,  but  if  so,  the  blessed 
life  still,  continued  tln:ovigbout  all.  eteruity;;  unlesa,iyo^ 
.beIieye.'that,yoiu  do-not  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  CferiBt 
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vTOhat'is  tbe'HeBse'-lnesailJhutyc'O  espeet?-— 'itohaiva 
1^1*1397310^  eftrtli,  -with' the  addition'  of'  the  4lGmertii>oi 
eternity  ?  Men  think  that  heaven  is  toi  be  a  compeo* 
SAtirm  for  earthly  loaa.  The  saints  are  earthly-wretohed 
here,  the  children  of  this  world  are  earthly-happy  ;  hnt 
(ftaf,  they:  think,  shall  be  ail  reversed, —  Laaarns,  her 
yttBiJ  the  grave,  shall  have  the  purple,  and  the  ■fine 
liaec,  and  the  splendor,  and  the  houses^  and  the  lands, 
\Wiiah Dives  hadi on  earth;  thsfoQe  had  ihemfot  time, 
the  other  shall  have  them  for  eternity.  Tiatisrth^ 
heaven  that  men  expect,— this  earth  sacrificed  now,  in 
order  that  it  may  he  re-granted  forever. 

Nor  will  this  expectation  be  reversed,  except  by  a 
reversal  of  the  nature.  None  can  anticipate  such  a 
heaven  as  God  has  revealed,  except  they  that  are  bom 
of  the  Spirit;  therefore,  to  believe  that  Jesus  ia  the 
Christ,  a  man  must  he  bom  of  God.  You  will  obsei  ve 
that  no  other  victory  overcomes  the  world ;  for  this  ia 
what  St.  John  means  by  saying,  "  Who  is  he  that  over- 
cometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesxia  ia 
the  Christ?"  For  then  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man 
begins  to  feel  that  to  do  wrong  is  hell ;  and  that  to 
love  God,  to  be  like  God,  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ, 
ia  the  only  heaven.  Until  this  victory  ia  gained,  the 
worid  retains  its  stronghold  in  the  heart, 

.  Do  you  think  that  the  temperate  man  has  overcome 
tie  world,  who,  instead  of  the  shorfrlived  rapture  of 
iutoxicatioii,  chooses  regular  employment,  health,  and 
prosperity?  Is  it  not  the  world,  in  another  form, 
which  has  his  homage?  Or,  do  yon  suppose  that 
the  so-called  religious  man  is  really  the  world's  con 
queror,  by  being  content  to  give  up  seventy  years  of 
enjoyment  in  order  to  win  innumerable  ages  of  the 
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verjeame  species  of  enjoyment?  Has  lie  not  oiily 
made  earth  a  hell,  in  order  that  earthly  things  may 
be  hia  heaven  forever? 

Thus  the  victory  of  faith  proceeds  from  stage  to 
stage :  the  first  victory  is  when  the  present  ia  con- 
quered by  the  future ;  the  last,  when  the  Visible  and 
Sensual  is  despised  in  comparison  of  the  Invisible  and 
Eternal,  Then  earth  has  lost  its  power  forever;  for 
if  all  that  it  has  to  give  be  lost  eternally,  tie  gain  of 
faith  is  s^  infinite. 
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III. 

(.Fiwclied  Wliiteundii?,  May  18,  ISSO.] 

THE    DISPENSATION    OF    THE    SPIBIT. 

1  CoaiMTHiiHs  xiL  4.  —  "  Now  there  are  diTeraitisa  of   gifts,  but  flie 

AccoJ^DlNG  to  a  view  whioh  contains  in  it  a  pro- 
found truth,  the  agea  of  the  world  are  divisible  into 
three  dispensations,  presided  over  by  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Spirit. 

In  the  dispensation  of  the  Father,  God  was  known 
as  a  Creator ;  creation  manifested  His  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,  and  the  religion  of  mankind  was  the 
religion  of  Nature. 

In  the  dispensation  of  the  Son,  God  manifested 
Himself  to  hamanity  through  man  ;  the  Eternal  Word 
spoke,  through  the  inspired  and  gifted  of  the  human 
race,  to  those  that  were  uninspired  and  ungifted. 
This  was  the  dispensation  of  the  prophets ;  its  chmas 
was  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer ;  it  was  completed 
when  perfect  Humanity  manifested  God  to  man.  The 
characteristic  of  this  dispensation  was,  that  God  re- 
vealed Himself  by  an  authoritative  Voice,  speaking 
from  without,  and  the  highest  manifestation  of  God 
whereof  man  was  capable  was  a  Divine  Humanity. 
The  age  in  which  we  at  present  live  is  the  dispensa- 
7*  01) 
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Hon  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  God  has  communicattid 
Himself  by  the  highest  revelation,  and  in  the  moat  inti- 
mate communion  of  which  man  is  capable ;  no  longer 
through  creation,  no  more  as  an  authoritative  Voice 
from  without,  but  as  a  Law  within,  as  a  Spirit  mingling 
with  a  spirit.  This  is  the  dispensation  of  which  the 
prophet  said  of  old,  that'  the  time  should  come  when 
they  should  no  longer  teach  every  man  his  brother, 
and  every  man  his  neighbor,  saying,  "Know  the  Lord," 
— -that  is,  by  a  will  revealed  by  external  authority 
from  other  human  minds,  —  "for  they  should  all  know 
B^im^TWirf  the  lea^t  of  thefti  to  the  greatest."  TKia  ia 
the  dispensation,  too,  of  whose  close  the  Apostle  Paul 
speaks  thus:  "Then  shall  the  Son  also  be  subject  to  Him 
tljat  bath  put  all  things  under  Him,  that  G«d  may  be 
aJ^  in -all." 

The  outward  humanity  is  to  disappear,  that  the  Jn- 
waird  tinion  may  be  comptete.  To  the  same  effect, 
he  speak-s  in  another  place :  "  Yea,-  though  w-e  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  henceforth  know  wo 
Him  no  more."  For  this  reason,  the  Ascension  was 
fieeessarry  before  Pentecost  could  come ;  tlie  Spirit 
ivas'/aiot  given,  we-  are  told,  because  Jesus  was  not 
jtet  glorified;  It  was  necessary  for  the  Son  to  disap- 
pear' a-s  an  outward  authority,  in  order  that  he  might 
reappear  ■  as  an  inward  principle  of  life.  ,Our  salva- 
tion'is, no  longer  God  manifested  in  a  Ghnst  withotd 
naybutas  a  Christ  witAin  us,  the  hope  of  glory. ..  To- 
ifey  iia  the  selected  anniversary  oi  that  memorable  day 
"Wli^  ithe  first  proof  was  given  to  the  senses,  in  tlje 
^:ft*  of  Pentecost,  that  that  spiritual  dispensation  had 
begun. 

Therfiia  ii  two-fold  way  in  which  the.  operations  of 
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the-  Spirit  oii  mankind  may  be  considered — Hia  in- 
fluence on  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  His  influence 
on  individuals;  both  of  these  are  brought  together 
in  the  text.  It  branches,  therefore,  into  a  two-fold 
division. 

I.  Spiritual  gifts  conferred  on  individuals. 

IL  Spiritual  union  of  the  Church. 

I.  Let  H8  distinguish  behveen  the  Spirit  and  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  By  the  Spirit,  the  apostle  meant  the 
vital  principle  of  new  life  from  God,  common  to  all 
believers  —  the  animating  Spirit  of  the  Church  of 
God;  by  the  gifts,  he  meant  the  diversities  of  form 
in.  which  He  operates  on  individuals,  —  its  influence 
varied  according  to  their  respective  peculiarities  and 
characteristics.  In  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of  this 
eliaj>ter  a  full  catalogue  of  gifts  is  found.  Looking  at 
them,  generally,  we  discover  two  classes  into  which 
ihey  may  be  divided :  the  first  are  natural,  the  second 
are  supernatural.  The  first  are  those  capacities  which 
are  originally  found  in  human  nature  —  personal  en- 
do-wments  of  mind,  a  character  elevated  and  enlarged 
by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  the  second  are  those  which 
were  created  and  called  into  existence  by  the  sudden 
■approach  of  the  same  influence.  Just  as  if  the  tem- 
perature of  this  Northern  hemisphere  were  raised  sud- 
denly, and  a  mighty  tropical  river  were  to  pour  its 
fertilizing  inundation  over  the  country,  the  result 
mould  be  the  impartation  of  a  vigorous  and  gigantic 
growth  to  tBe  vegetation  already  in  existence,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  development  of  life  in  seeds  and 
germs  which  had  long  lain  latent  in  the  soil,  incapable 
o£;  vegetation  in  the  unkindly  climate  of  their ,  toirth. 
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Eijastiy  in  the  same  way,  the  flood' of  a  ■Di'vmfr  lifoj 
poured  suddenly  int6  *he  soula  of  men*  enlarged'^and 
eaiiobled  qualities  which  had  been  tiaed  already^-aad 
at. the  same  time  developed  powers  which  never- ©Onld 
have  become  apparent  in  the  cold,  low  temperature  of 
natural  life. 

Among  the  natural  gifts,  we  may  instance  tliebe: 
teaching,  healing,  the  power  of  government.  Teach- 
Hlg  i&ia  gift,  natural  or  acquired..  To  know,  is  one 
thing ;  to  have  the  capacity  of  imparting  knowledgBj 
is:  another. 

The '  physician's  art,  again,  is  no  supernatural  niysi 
teryt;  long  and  careful  study  of  physical  laws  ca^acv 
tate  hitn-  for  his  task.  To  govern,  agaiuj  is  a  natural 
lacalty;  it  may  he  acquired  by  habit,  but  there  ^  are 
sofiie  who  never  could  acquire  it-  yome  men  seeta 
bom,  to  command;  place  them  in  what  sphere  yoii 
vlrSi,  others  acknowledge  their  secret  influence,  'and 
Subordinate  themselves  to  their  wiU.  The  faculty  06 
Oi^iiization,  the  secret  of  rulej  n^ed  no'  sapematural 
power;  They  exist  among  the  uninspired.  Now,  the 
i^oofa-ine  of  the  apostle  was,  that  all  these  are ;  trans' 
ftrmed  and  renovated  by  the  spirit  of  a  new  life  in 
Bueha  way  as  to  become  almost  new  powera,  or,  as  he 
oalls  them,  gifts  of- the  Spirit;  A  remarkable  illustraii 
tion  of  this  is  his  view  of  the  human  body.  If  there 
be  anything  cmnmon  to  us  by  nature,  it  is  the  members 
(!)f"0«r  corporeal  frame;  yet  the  apostle  taught  that 
thase;' ■  guided  by  the  Spirit  as  its  instruWentSj'  and 
Obetyingia' holywill,  became  tranaflgured;  so^  that,  in 
hisiilangnagey  the  body  becomes  a  temple  of  the-  Holy 
Ghost,  ajidi  the  meanest  faculties,- the  lowest  AppetiteHi 
th& iiumbleet  organs,  are  ennobled  bythe  Spirit-iaiiid 
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.fthioii  guides  them.  Thus  (he,  bids  the  Bomana  ;yield 
f^emselyeB  unto  God  as.  those  that  are  alke  from  the 
dead,  .and  their  members  as  inetpumenta  o£  rightaou»- 
aess.uQto.  God., 

The  second  class  of  gifts  are  supernatural:  of  these 
we  find  two  preeminent  —  the  gift  of  tongnes,  and  the 
gfftof  prophecy. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was 
pi^rely  the  imparted  faculty  of  speaking  foreign,  lait 
guage?.  It  could  not  be  that  the  highest  gift  of  God  to 
his  Church  merely  made  them  rivals  of  the  linguist^ 
it  :Wotild  .rather  seem  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  mingling 
Withr  the  soul  of  man,  sup ernatar ally  elevated^itfl  aspir- 
$^PASi.and  glorified  ita  conceptions,  so  that  an  Qit- 
lainnc^d-  state  of  ecstasy  was  produced,  and  f^eKagP 
(iftUed  into  energy  for  the  expression  of  ■which, th^ 
ordinary  forms  of  speech  were .  found  inadequate 
E^eu  in  a  far  lower  department,  when  a  man  becomea 
possessed  of  ideas  for  which  his  ordinary  vocabulary 
supplies  no  sufficient  expression,  his  language  becomes 
,br<oken,  Incoherent,, straggling,  and  almost  unnatniaQy 
,*}e¥»ted ; .  much  ,more  was  it  ,to  be  expected  thaji,  ^ih^a 
divine  and  new  feelings  rushed  like  a  flood  upon  jtii,^ 
soul,  the  language  of  .men  would  have  become  strange 
Sijld  extraordinary ;  hut  in  that  supposed  ca,ae,^'?7ild  as 
.th$i«?presaions  might  appear  to  one  coldly  ioobiRg^QB 
■itnd..Jiiot.participating  in  the  feelings  of  the^spealcepj 
they  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  convey,  intelligible 
Bjeanipg.to  any  one  affected  by  the,  samq  e^otifing. 
Where  perfect  sympathy  exists,  incoherent  uttexanee 
.T—&  word,  a  syllable— is  quite  as  efi0oient  E(s..^bo. 
,H»|«^,, sentences.  NiAv,;  this  is.  precisely  th^i.ftccfijiflt 
^f^  ©f.^e  ph«oosienj?ig,.whieh,fttt6nded.'the  ^^i<i' 
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tiongueg.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  all  who  were  m 
the  same  state  of  spiritual  emotion  aa  those  who  spoke 
understood  the  speakers ;  each  was  as  intelli^ble  to 
all  as  if  he  spoke  in  their  several  tongues ;  to  those 
who;  were  coolly  and  sceptically  watching,  the  effects 
appeared  like  those  of  intoxication.  A  similar  account 
18  given  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  voice  appeared,  to 
unsympathetic  ears,  as  that  of  a  barbarian ;  the  un- 
initiated and  unbeheving,  coming  in,  heard  nothing 
that  was  articulate  to  them,  but  only  the  ravings  of 
insanity, 

^^uThe  next  was  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Prophecy  has 
flevOTal  meanings  in  Scripture.  Sometimes  it  means 
the  power  of  predicting  future  events ;  sometimes  an 
entranced  state,  accompanied  with  ravings ;  sometimes 
it  appears  to  mean  exposition :  but  prophecy,  as  the 
miraculous  gift  granted  to  the  early  Church,  seems  to 
have  been  a  state  of  communion  with  the  mind'  of 
God  lower  than  that  which  was  called  the  gift  of 
toffgues ;  at  least,  less  ecstatic,  less  rapt  into  the  world 
to  come ;  more  under  the  guidance  of  the  reason ; 
more  under  the  control  of  calm  consciousness  —  as  we 
imght  say,  less  supernatural. 

Upon  these  gifts  we  make  two  observations : 
1.  Even  the  highest  were  not  accompanied  with 
gpiritoat  faultlessness.  Inspiration  was  one  thing,  infal- 
Kbility  another.  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were,  like  the 
gtftB  of  nature,  subordinated  to  the  will,  capable .  of 
being  used  for  good  or  evil, —  sometimes  pure,  some- 
times mixed  with  human  infirmity.  The  supernatii- 
rallj"gifted  man  was  no  mere  machine,  —  no  autom- 
litoil,  nilfed'  in  spite  of  himself  tty  a  superior  spirit. 
Distiifder,  Vanity,   overweening  self-estimation,  ^tgbt 
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accompany  these .  ^ts,  and^the  propheLic  utterance 
iteelf-  might  he  degraded  toi  a,..iliere  .brawJing  in  .the 
Church..  Therefore  St.  Paul' established  laws  of.coutrol; 
declared  the  need  of  subjection  and  rule, over  spiritual 
gifts.  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  were  to  be  subject 
to  ih&  prophets ;  if  those  in  the  ecstatic  state  were 
tempted  to  break  out  into  utterance,  and  unable,  to. 
interpret  what  it  meant,  those  so  gifted  were  to.  hold 
tinrir.  peace. 

j;The  prophet  poured  out  the  truths  .supernatural^ 
imparted  to  his  higher  spirit,  in  an  inspired  and  impas- 
sioned eloquence  which  was  intelligible  even  to  the 
unspi ritual j  .and  was  one  of  the  appointed  means,  of, 
Offlbsrincing  the  unconverted.  The  lesson  dariyable 
frcan  thisiis  not  obsolete  even  in  the  present,  day; 
There:  is  nothing  perhaps  precisely  identical,  in  .puc 
owd'day  with  those  gifts  of  the  early  Church;  but 
genius  and  talent  are  uncommon  gifts,  which  stand  in 
a! somewhat  analogous  relation  —  in  a  closer  one,  cerr 
tainly,  than  more  ordinary  endowments.  The. .flights 
ofiigenius;  we  know:,,  appear  like  maniac  ravinga,.to 
minds  not. elevated- to  the.isame  spiritual  level.  How, 
these  are  perfectly  compatible  with  misuse,  abuse/. £md 
moral  disorder.  The  mqst  gifted  of  our  countrymen 
has  left'this  behind  himas his, epitaph  —  "  The  greatest, 
wsmti-meane^  of  mankind."  The  most  glorious  gift 
of.-.pae.tic-  insight  — itself  in  a  way  divine  —  having 
sainathing  akin  to.  Deity,  is  .toO'  often  associated  with 
degWMied  life  and  vicious  character. ,  Those  gifts  which 
elevate  us-  above  the  rest  of  our  species,  whereby  .yj^e 
stand  aloof  and  separate  from  the  crowd,  iconyeyj"^ 
itoaraj,  nor. even  mental  infallibility;  nay,  they. hay§  ia 
tbemaebies  a  peculiar^  (^nger^  s^hereas  that  gift  .tsMs^ 
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is -tibitinrali  to  as  all  AS  btietbreu,  th&aQitQating  spirit 
of  "ft  divi-Q©  life,'  in  whose  soil  the  spiritual  being  of  all 
isTPOted,  cannqtmake  lis  vain;  we  cannot  pride  onrf 
selves  on  that,  for  it  is  common  to  us  all. 

■2i 'Again,  tli&  gifts- which  were  higher  in  one  sensQ 
w^te  lower  in  another.  As  supernatural  gifts  thay 
Would  rank  thus — ^the  =giftof  tongues  before  propl- 
etiyi  and  prophecy  before  teaching;  but  m  blessing 
to  be  desired,  this  order  is  reversed :  rathev  than  the 
gift  of'  tongues,  St,  Paul  bids  the  Corinthians  desire 
th'at'they  might  prophesy,-  Inferior  again  to  prophecy 
wAS  th^' quite  simple,  and,  as  we  should  say,  lower 
feftulty  of  explaining  truth.  Now,  the  principle  upon 
which  that  was  tried'  waS'  that  of  utility ;  —  not  utility 
ift'the  'low  sense  of  the  utilitarian,  who  measures. the 
value' of- a  thing  by  its  susceptibility  of  application  to 
tHe  purposes  of  this  present  life,  but  a  utility  whose 
Weasftre  was  love ^  charity.  The  apostle  considered 
thht  gift- litost  desirable  by  which  men  might  most  edify 
oll»  another.  And  hence  that  noble  declaration  of 
bne  of  the  most  gifted  of  mankind,  "I  had  rather 
ejSeak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that  I  might 
teach  "others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an 
tttfltiWrti  tongufi."  Our  estimate  is  almost  the  reverse 
of  thiBT  We -value  a  gift  in  proportion  to  its  rarity,  its 
distinctive  character,  separating  its  possessor  from  the 
i^t'of  his  fellow-men  f  whereas^  in  truth,  those  gifts 
which  leave  us  in  lonely  majesty  apart  from  our  species, 
usteiesa  to  them,  benefiting  ourselves  alone,  are  not 
tli©  most  godlike,  but  the  least  so ;  because  they  are 
<}iseeVefed-  froni  that  beneficent  charity  which  is  the 
H/erf  being  -oi  God:  Your  lofty  incommunieabla 
"ihottghtey  your   ecstasies,  and   aspirations,  -and   con- 
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e^iffM&d'-foHT&eW'H^'  tM  -JtM-eelaitt^  of  the  Artrthj'  of' 
ati6'tliet' ■'tdtxire' alto'geth'ef 'than  tlie  cJay  of  oOteimoa 
spffitS,^- tried  by  the  test  of  Charity,'  whati  13 -thfeter 
gi^iid  in 'these,  if  they  ijaBnot  he  applied  aA  blessinga 
to' fihoae  iihafc  are  belieath  you^  'One  of  our  country- 
men'  has  achieved  for  himself  ■  e'xtraordinary  soien- 
tifi6'T6no\vn;  he  pierced  'the  Siysteries  of  nature-  h© 
analyzed  her  prdcessea,  he  gskve  Hew  elementB-to  tha 
wOrl'd.  The  saiQ6  man'applied  hie  rare  intelleet  te-thd 
oonstruction  of  a  simple  and  very  cotnmon  instruMSn^- 
— "that  well-known  lamp  which  has  been  (h&^uaPdiftn 
of'  the  tniher's  life  from  the  explosion  of  fire*  'His 
dtebOl^eries  are  his  nobility  in  this  world ;  his  tlrlfling 
inverrtion  giVes  him  rafik  in  the  World  to  conle.-^  ^y 
the  fot-raer  he  shines  as  Orie  of  the  brightest  knife^le* 
ia'thd'  fittoament  of  science;  by  the  latter,  eyincittg-« 
B^jirit^niHiated  and  directed  by  Christian  love,  he  tftlt6» 
bia  |3ace  a8  one  of  the  Chutch  of  God.  And  auch  m 
eVer^  the  true  order  of  rank  which  graces  oCdupyia 
refereice  to  gifts*  The  most  trifling  act,- wMclii.itf 
marked  by^  usefulness  to  others,  is  nobler  in  G-od'tf 
stght  than  the  most  brilHanfaccomplishmeiit  of  genrias.' 
To '  teach  a  few  Sunday-school  ohUdren;  week  1  aft^ 
weeky  commonplace  simple  truths,  —  perseyering' ito 
ipit&''of  duliiesa  and  mean  capacities,  —  isa'  tam^ 
glOrten 3  occupation  than  the  highest  meditations'  or. 
oreatlons  of  genius  which  edify  or  instruct 'Oldyioitf 
6WB  solitary  eti nil - 

5r.'''irtee''8piritual  unity  of  the  Chliroh  —  "th&  satae 

■"Merf  have  formed  to  ftemselveB  two  ideas  of  imitfi' 
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theflret  is,  a  .sftinenesa .  of  form^^qf:  expression  J,  ihp 
M,GQiii3,,an  identity  of  spirit.  Some  of  ,the  beat,, of 
majifeind  have  fondly  hoped  to  realize  an  unity  forjtbe 
Qhurch  of  Cbrist  whicli  eliould  be  manifested  by  uni- 
form, expresBions  in  everything;  their  imaginati-oua 
ha^^e  loved  to  painty  as  toe  ideal,  of  a  Christian 
Chvirch,  a  state  iu  which  the  same  liturgy  should  be 
DBjedi  throughout  the  world,  the  same  ecclesiastical 
government,  even  the  same  vestments,  the  same  can- 
onical hours,  the  same  form  of  architecture.  They 
(jfliildi.eodceive  nothing  more  entirely  one  than  a 
CIiiirQhi,so  constituted  that  the  same  prayers,  iu  the 
■V&iy  eapie  expressions,  at  the  very  same  moment, 
sJjDuld'  be  ascending  to  the  Eternal  Ear.  There  are 
Qi^er&  ,^bo  have  thrown  aside  entirely  this  idea,, as 
^hlB^f  ic^l  i  who  have  not  only  ceased  to  hope  it,  but 
Qvefl.  tp.wish  it;  who,  if  it  could  be  realized,  would 
€OBei<ler  jt  a  matter  of  regret ;  who  feel  that  the  minda 
©f  mefli-are. various-:— their  modes  and  habits  of  thought, 
thei^r original  capacities  and  acquired  associations,  in- 
^iteiy  diverse  ;  and  who,  perceiving  that  the  law  of 
tiffl'j  universal  system  is  manifoldness  in  unity,  have 
e«»9«d'  to  expect  any  other  oneness  for  the  Church  of 
'C^ist-,than  that  of  a  sameness  of  spirit,  showing  itself 
thi'oagh  diversities  of  gifts.  Among  these  last  was 
iJiejiAp.ostlePaul;  his  large  and  glorious  mind  rejoiced 
id!  thp  contemplation  of  the  countless  manifestations 
qfi  Bparitual  nature,  beneath  which  he  detected  ono 
and  the  same  pervading  Mind.  Now,  let  us  look  at 
this  matter  somewhat  more  closely. 
(ifilw:Al]|real  unity  is- manifold.  Feelings  in  themselves 
identical  find  countless  forms  of  expression:  for' in- 
stanoe,  sorrow  is  the'  same  feelingthroughout  the  human 
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i^^^'tM;  tbe'  OritJtittiV  pi-osttatee^-httfiaelf  lipoH'^'iaKb' 
^rfakiil,' throws  dugt'iipoh  Ms  hfeudj-tiaWl'Ma'  ga»M^d(9V 
a  nit  ashmtte'd' to' break  oilt  into  ths  MO'st  tf'olent'  Isififeflt' 
(itioba. '''I-ri  the  North;  We  hate  oar  grief  in- 'pufelie';: 
fiteffefftiW!- esen  a  quiver  to-be  seeH  upon  the'  lip  Or 
h^6*iv,arid'CdnSiiJer  riatiflness'Ss  the  appropriate  esprea-' 
Bion  of  ih&nly  grief.  Nayj  two  sii^ters  of  differed*' teMt' 
j^^ftuftetrf'wilJ  efeortv  their  grfef  diversely.  OnewliJIioVe 
(i6'dwell-up«h  the  theifie  of  the'  qualities  of  the' departed;: 
l^ei' other  feels 'it  a  sacred  SorTowj  on  which  tho'lipsi 
are  sealed' forever ;  yet,  would  it  notbe  idle  to  asfe  which 
of  ffiifeni  has  the'troest  affeciion?  Are  they  not  both 
iti^lheir  0*11  warj-trnet  In  the  same  Ba9t,men  take- 
off  theil-'eandats  in  devotion;  we  exactly  reivewe  ith©-- 
Jiro6'edtire,  and  ilDcover  the  head:  The  Oriental  pFotv 
tfktis  Bimaelf  in  the  duafc  before  his  sovereign  ji'^dv^ff 
befote-  his  God  the  Briton  only  feneels  ;■  yet,  wtouM-  it 
tbt'&g^in  he  idle  to  askw'Moh'is  the  eseentiai! ■  tiSid 
^oper 'form  of  reverence  ?  'lH:not  true  reverence' 'ii* 
WI  cases  niodified  by  the  individtialities  ef  temperaDotettt 
rnid'edUcKtioQ'?  Sh<!)ttldiWre  not  say,  in  all  'iiim&  iarrtis- 
rftf^cetU  Glleaad  thesatae  spirit  of- reverence'?-'  Agaiaj 
in  the  world  as  €!-od  has  inade  it,  oiie  Jaw^  shows  it^lf 
Hnderdii?erse,  even  opposite  manifestations  j  lead  sinka 
ill -*flttir,  \*ood  floats  upon  the  surface.  In  fownftr 
timfta  toen  assigued  these  different  results  to  difiFereM 
foT&^j  lawsj  and'  gods.  A  knowledge  of  nature-  has 
demonstrated  that  they  are  expressions  of  onei  and  the 
BHnie  !aw;i  and  the  great  difference  between  the  educated 
Einil  t^e  uneducated  roan  is  this :  the  uneducatedl  sees 
aii'tJlifl' world  nothing  but  an.iErfinite  colIectioD'of'Hn* 
■e&iWieetiedfacts,'-j-^abroken,  distorted,  and  fragineataiy 
system,  which  his  mind  can  by  no  means  reduce  to 
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(HaiiBrir'i-Tlie  edttcated  man,  in  proportion  to.  hi8.^edHC!l^ 
tjaOjieees  tlie  number  of  laws  diminished,  —  beholds  in 
th^'ioaDifold  appearances,  of  nature  the  expression-  of  a 
fewi'Iaws,  by  degrees,  fewer,  till  at  last  it  becomes,  poa 
Bible  to-  ins  conception  that  they  are  all  jeducible  to 
one,  and  that  that  which  lies  beneath  the  innnmerable 
plbeaomena  of  nature  is  the.  One  Spirit,  —  God. 

y-QiAlhUving  unity  is  spiritual,  not  formal;  not  same- 
ness,.but  manifoldness.  You  may  have  a  unity  shown 
imidentity  of  form;  but  it  is  a  lifeless  unity.  There  is 
aisameness  on  the  sea-beach,  —  that  unity  which  the 
ooeatt  waves,  have  produced  by  curling  and  forcibly 
destl-oying  the  ■  angularities  of  individual  form,  so  that 
every  stone  presents  the  same  monotony  of  aspect,  and 
you  mtist  fracture  each  again  in  order  to  distinguish 
whether  you  hold  in  your  hand  a  mass  of  flint  or  frag, 
ment; of 'basalt.     There  is  no  life  in  unity  such  as  this-i 

^iiBu^as  soon  as  yon  arrive  at  a  unity  that  is  living,  the 
form  becomes  more  complex,  and  you  search  in  vain,fQE 
aoiformity.  In  the  parts,  it  must  be  found,  if  found  at 
sHjfin  the  sameness  of  the  pervading  life.  The  illus? 
Cmtion  given  by.  the  apostle  is  that  of  the  human  body, 
-tmihi^eij 'unity,  he  saya,  by  being  composed,  of  many 
jfnembersc  than  ■  if  every  member  were  but  a  repetition 
of  siBingle  type.  It  is  conceivable  that  God  might 
(lave  moulded  snch  a  form  for  human  life;  it.ia 
conceivable  that  every  cause,  instead  of  producing 
ift'different  nerves  a  variety  of  sensations,  should 
have  affected  every  one  in  a  mode  precisely,  simi- 
Ian}- that  instead  of  producing  a  sensation  of  soum^a 
seasation  of  color,  a  sensation  of  taste,  the  .  outjvard 
eaii^es  Fof  nature,  be  they^  what  they  may,  should-  haYt* 
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giTeiK)but'  one  ^tmvaried  feeling. ta  !&v<ery-.  sense^  aiid-'that 
tiie  whole  uaiveiise  should  havs'beeadigbt  or  souDdi 
.:■  Tl^-wouM  iiaVe  been  unity,  if  saiDeness-  beiuiifcjt-; 
htt;  says  the  apostle,  if  the  whole  body  were 'seeing, 
where  were, the  hearing?  That  uniformity  would  have 
beeinirreparable  loss,  —  the  loss  of  every  part  that  was 
merged  into  the  one.  What  is  the  body's  uhity  ?  Is  it 
notftthia?  The  'uaity  of  a  living  consciousness  which 
marvellously  animates  every  separate  atom  of.  ithe 
&ame,  and  reduces  each  to  the  performance  of,  afund 
tioh  fitted  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole, — ^  its  own, 
not  another's  ;  ao  that  the  inner  spirit  can  say  of  ^-the 
remotest  and  in  form  most  unlike  member,  *'  Ihai^f 
too,  lis  myself." 

■  3,.  -None  but  a  spiritual  unity  can  preserve  the  ri^ts 
botii  of  the  individual  and  the  Church.  All  other  sya- 
teiQS  of  unity,  except  the  apostolic,  either  sacrificeithe 
Ghurch  to  the  individual,  or  the  individual  tothe 
Ghurch. 

"'Some' have  claimed  the  right  of  private  judgmentiio 
sueha  way  that  every  individual  opinion  becomes  tru&f 
and  every  utterance  of  private  conscience  right ;  thda 
tiiei-Church  is  sacrificed  to  the  individual,  anti^the 
universal  conscience,  the  common  faith,  becomes  vta 
BOifching;  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  not  subject,  to 
fcheiiprophetSi  Again,  there  are  others,  who,  like  the 
(ihttrehof  Rome,  would  surrender  the  conscieneei  of 
eaeh;iman  to  the  conscience  of  the  Church,  andrcoerco 
the  -particulars  of  faith  into  exact  coincidence  with  a 
format  creed.-  ■  Spiritual  unity  saves  the  right  of  both 
ia-G-od's  system;  The' Church  exists  for  the  individualj 
j^t-astruly  as  .the  individual  for  the  Churchir  rlThe 
Ohupchiis,  then,  m&st. perfect  when  all  its  powers  con- 
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T6»f«vatid'4r(*  cidOffielitfatad^on  thei  fbrmabioji.andipro!. 
te«e*Mi  of  tiniJwMtJal  Characteiiij  and  Ite'iiidivfidMd.jiffi 
tii^ Moat  ceraplete  -^  that  is,  most  aOhTietian-— >■  when 
Itti'IiftS-in^tctically  learned  that  hislife  is-  B®t  his  owo',. 
Bflt'towed  to ■■  others, -iJ- "  that  lio  man  liveth  to  .himaalfj 
Sflff  liO  diaif  dieth  to  himself."  Now,  spinitual  Tmity 
Tfe^edts  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  eonscience^ 
SfiW'fffPerently  the  Apostle  Paul  considered  its  claims^ 
tiisd  bow  teiiderly  1  When  once  it  became  EUnatter  of. 
danscieiice,  this  was  hvs  principle  laid  down  in  matters 
tff^d^8pate-^  "Let'evely  man  be  fully  persuaded  im  his 
O^'mind."  The  belief  of  the  whole  world  cannot 
laalt*  that  thing  true  to  me  which  to  me  seems  false. 
The  conscience  of  the  whole  world  cannot  make 
a  thing  right  to  me,  if  I  in  my  heart  believe'  it 
Wl'Ong.  You  may  coerce  the  conscience,  yoa  may 
control'  meii'Si  belief,  and  you  may  produce  a  unity  by 
S6> iioiiig!;'  bitt  it  is  the  unity  of  pebbles  on  the'isea^ 
shore,  —  a  lifeless  identity  of  outward  form,  with^  HO 
oaHesiiMi  between  the  parts, — ^a  dead  aea^beach,  on 
T^hioh  nothing   grows,  and  where  the  very  sea^weed 

'Lastly,  it  respected  the  sanctity  of  individual  -char- 
fteteft  Out  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  the  humanTaGSj 
a  few  features  diversify  themselves  into  so  many  foilnS 
of  countenance,  that  scarcely  two  could  be  mistaken  for 
each  other.  There  are  no  two  leaves  on  the  same  tree 
xSke-^,  Hot  two  sides  of  the  same  leaf,  unless  you  cut 
and  kill  it.  There  is  a  sacredness  in  individuality  of 
eUltt^Otef ;  each  one  bom  into  this  world  is  a  fresh',  Wew 
gbmli  lateaded  by  his  Maker  to  develop  himself  in  an6W,- 
frd^h  w^yi  We  are  what  we  are ;  we  cannot  ■  be  trttfy 
other^hail'  ourselves.   We  reaOh  perfection  not  by  copy ' 
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mg,  much  less  by  aiming  at  originality ;  bat  by  consist- 
ently  and  steadily  working  out  the  life  whicb  is  common 
to  US  all,  according  to  the  character  which  Cfod  has 
given  us.  And  thus  will  the  Church  of  God  be  one,  at 
last,  —  will  present  a  unity  like  that  of  heaven.  There 
is  one  universe  in  which  each  separate  star  differs  from 
another  in  glory ;  one  Chwrch  in  which  a  single  Spirit, 
the  life  of  God,  pervades  each  separate  soul ;  ajid,  just 
in  proportion  as  that  life  becomes  exalted,  does  it 
enable  every  one  to-shiae  ifortfe  to  the  distinctness  of 
bia  own  separate  individuality,  like  the  stars  of  heaven. 
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IV. 

[Preauhed  May  26,  I8S0.] 

THE'  TRINITY. 

1  VuBK.  V.  28.  —  "And  the  very  God  of  peaoe  sanoOfy  you'whoUy ,  and 
I  pray  God  jour  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blame- 
lees  unio  tiie  comiug  of  our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ." 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  the  biesaednesa  of  man. 
To  know  God,  and  to  be  known  by  Him  —  to  love 
God,  and  to  be  loved  by  Him  —  ia  tbe  most  precious 
treasure  which  this  life  has  to  give ;  properly  speak- 
ing, the  only  treasure ;  properly  speaking,  the  only 
knowledge ;  for  all  knowledge  is  valuable  only  so  far 
as  it  converges  towards  and  ends  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  enables  us  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  God, 
and  be  at  peace  with  Him.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity is  the  sum  of  all  that  knowledge  which  has  yet 
been  gained  by  man.  I  say  gained  as  pet.  For  we 
presume  not  to  maintain  that,  in  the  ages  which  are  to 
come  hereafter,  our  knowledge  shall  not  be  superseded 
by  a  higher  knowledge ;  we  presume  not  to  say  that 
in  a  state  of  existence  future— yea,  even  here  upon 
this  earth,  at  that  period  which  is  mysteriously 
referred  to  in  Scripture  as  "  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  "  —  there  shall  not  be  given  to  the  soul 
an  intellectnal  conception  of  the  Almighty,  a  vision  of 
(92) 
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tbe-  Eternal,  in  comparison  with  whose  hrightness  an'd 
clearness  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Trinity  shall 
be  as  rudimentary  and  as  childlike  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  Jew  was  in  comparison  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian, 

Now,  the  passage  which  I  have  undertaken  to  ex- 
potind  to-day  is  one  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  brought  into  connection  practically  with  the 
doctrine  of  our  humanity.  Before  entering  into  it, 
brethren,  let  us  lay  down  these  two  observatiOBsarid 
duties  for  ourselves.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ever  in  the  spirit  Of  chair* 
ity.  A  clear  statement  of  the  deepest  doctrine  that 
man  can  know,  and  the  intellectual  conception  of  that 
d'OtetHne;  are  by  no  means  easy.  We  are  puzzled  and 
lierplexed'  by  words;  we  fight  respecting  (ww^ffa, 
■QUAffels'  are  nearly  always  verbal  quarrels.  Worfls 
Itise  their ' meaning  in  the  course  of  time;  nay, ''the 
Very  words  of  the  Athanasian  creed  which  -we  read 
tb-day  mean  not,  in  this  age,  the  same  thing  which 
thsy  meant  in  ages  past.  Therefore  it  is  possible  Hlttt 
ifiten,  externally  Trinitarians,  may  differ  from 'eafch 
other-,  though  using  the  same  words,  as  greatly  as  a 
Unitarian  differs  from  a  Trinitarian.  There  may  toe 
ftiflnd,  in  the  same  Church  and  in  the  same  congrega- 
tiofi,  men  holding  a!l  possible  shades  of-  opifliOn, 
thiitigh  agf-eeing  externally,  and  in  Words. ''.I'SpSak 
wSthiJH  th6''lihiit  of  my  own  experience  when  I  say 
tttft  persons '  have  been  known  and  heard  to  Sxpresa 
the  langitage  of  bitter  condemnation  respecting' 'Cfei- 
'Uiri^ism,  ^ho,  when  examined'  and  caJmly  reiquitSd'to 
draw  out  verbally  the  meanblg-oP  their  o-Wri^'eiiiit!^ 
tious,  have  been  proved  to  be  holding  all  the  time— 
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jili#p<Hi9Bij?ici9ly-^,,ti«i.- V4Fy  ddC-trjiifi  of  Sai)pI]iEtmeEii, 
^t)?4  this  doctrine -18  coiidei»qe,d  by  the  Qh«r(sh  .^sii4i* 
.^miiy.  ^9  that  of.  Unitarianiam.  Therefore,  let,  ua 
i#irii;fr,ojn  aH  this  a  ]afge  and  catholic  charity.-  Ther,9 
are  in  almost  every  congregation,  themselves  not 
Jfenojring  it,  Trinitarians  who  are  practically  Tri-theists, 
wiorshipping  three  Gods ;  and  Sabellians,  or  worship- 
.pers  of  one  person  under  three  different  manifeata- 
tjona.  .  To  know  God  so  that  we,  may  be  said,  intellect- 
iwllyt.t(>  appreciate  Him,  is  blessed:  to  be  unable  to 
4p  PQ,  is  a  misfortwne.  Be  conteqt  with  yowr  ovf^ 
.titesBOdiipsS)  in  Gompariaon  with  others'  BUsfo^tUDiea. 
J?©,  nt^t-^ve  to  that  misfortune  the  additional  atingof 
lillit'eral  apd  unchristian  vituperation. 

The.neist  observation  we  have  to  lay  down  for  que- 
,t^Y&?  is,, that  we  should  examine  this  doctrine  in  the 
spirit  of  modesty. ,  .Tliei-e  are  those  who  are.  ini^iii^d 
fjip- sneier  at  the  Trinitarian;  those  to  whom  the  4o,p- 
tli»e . appears. werely  a  contradiction — ,a  puzzle -r-r^ 
plitttsgled,  labyrinthine  enigma,  in  which  there  i^,.»f) 
^epifling  whatever.  But  let  all  such  remember  that, 
.JJ^op^.  the  ;dpctrine  may  appear  to  them  absurd,, h(^- 
•O^ee/tjjey  ha^e  not  the  proper  conception ai  itj-&,oi^ 
■q£  th^  profoundest  thinkers  and  some  of  thehoUeat 
.spirits  am,iflig  mankind  have  believed  in  this,4PLe 
tiTJ^^e  -—  have,  ciung  to  it  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death- 
,Ijettthpm  be  assured  pf  this,  that  whether  the  doctrinf 
,^  tf  us  Df  feisOjit  is,  not  pecessarily  a  doctrine  ^11- 
.;CO*itca4ictory. .  Let  them  be  assured  of  thi8,.iB.fi)l 
.Woida&ty^  t^t.  such  men  neve;r  could  have  held,  (t 
Bul^ip 'tlwire.sFaB  latent  in  the  doctrine  a, deep  i/T^it^ 
.jUiri^n(3Q,|the  tirath  of  God. 
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We  pass  on  now  to  the  consideration:  of  this  ferse, 
uaderthe  following  divisions : 

I.  We  shall  view  it  as  a  triad  in  discord :  "  I  pray 
God  your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved 


II.  As  Trinity  in  Unity :  "  The  God  of  peace  sano 
tify  you  wholly." 

I.  We  take,  then,  first  of  all,  for  our  consideration,  the 
triad  in  discord :  "  I  pray  God  your  whole  body  and 
Boul  and  spirit  be  preserved  blameless," 

-  The  apostle  here  divides  human  nature  into  a  threei- 
fold  division ;  and  here  we  have  to  observe  again  the 
difficulty  often  experienced  in .  understanding  words. 
Thus,  words  in  the  Athanasian  creed  have  become  ob- 
solete, or  lost  their  meaning ;  so  that  in  the  present 
day  the  words  "  person,"  "  substance,"  "  procession,'^ 
"generation,"  to  an  ordinary  person,  mean  almost 
nothing.  So  this  language  of  the  apostle,  when  ren- 
derfld  into  English,  shows  no  difference  whatever  be- 
tween "soul"  and  "spirit."  We  say,  for  instaSce, 
that  the  aoul  of  man  has  departed  from  him.  We  also, 
say  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  has  departed  from  him. 
There  is  no  distinct 'difference  between  the  two;  but 
ifl  the  original  two  very  different  kinds  of  thoughts, 
two  very  different  modes  of  conception,  are  pre^ 
sented  by  the  two  English  words  "  soul "  and  "spirit." 
It  is  our  business,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to 
understand  what  ia  meant  by  this  three-fold  division. 
When  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  body,  what  he  means 
is  the  animal  life  —  that  which  we  share  ih  common 
Tifrith  beasts,  birds,  and'  reptiles ;  for  our  life,  myChris- 
tam  brethren,  out"  sensational  existence,   differs  but' 
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little  from  that  of  the  lower  animals.  There  is  the 
same  external  form,  —  the  same  material  in  the  blood' 
vessels,  in  the  nerves,  and  in  the  muscular  system. 
Nay,  .more  than  that,  our  appetites  and  instincts  are 
alike,  our  lower  pleasures  like  tiieir  lower  pleasures, 
our  lower  pain  like  their  lower  pain ;  our  life  is  sup- 
ported by  the  same  means,  and  our  animal  functions 
are  almost  indistinguiahably  the  same. 

■But,  once  more,  the  apostle  speaks  of  what  he  calls 
the  "  soul."  What  the  apostle  meant  by  what  is  trans- 
lated "  soul "  is  the  immortal  part  of  man  —  the  imma- 
terial  as  distinguished  from  the  material ;  those  pow. 
era,  in  fact,  which  man  has  by  nature  —  powers  natural, 
which  are  yet  to  survive  the  gi-ave.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction made  in  Scripture  by  our  Lord  between  these 
two  things.  "  Pear  not,"  says  He,  "  them  who  can 
kill  the  body ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  can  destroy 
both  body  and  soul  in  hell." 
.  We  have,  again,  to  observe,  respecting  this,  that 
what  the  apostle  called  the  "  soul "  is  not  simply  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  body,  but  also  from  the  spirit; 
and  on  that  distinction  I  have  already  touched.  By 
the  soul  ■  the  apostle  means  our  powers  natural  —  the 
powers  which  we  have  by  nature.'  Herein  is  the  soul 
distinguishable  from  the  spirit.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  we  read,  "  But  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  fool- 
ishness unto  him;  neither  can  he  know. them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But  he  that  is  spiritual 
judgeth  all  things."  Observe,  there  is  a  distinction 
drawn  between  the  natural  man  and  the  spiritual. 
What  is  there  translated  "natural"  is  derived  from 
precisely  the  same  word  as  that  which  is  here  trana^ 
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lated  '■'  soul."  So  that  we  may  read,  just  as  correctly, 
"  The  man  under  the  dominion  of  the  eoul  iieceiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  fool- 
i^ness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But  he  that  is  spiritual 
judgeth  all  things,"  And  again,  the  apostle,  in  the 
same  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  writes :  "  That  is  not 
first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural ; "  that 
is,  the  endowments  of  the  soul  precede  the  endow- 
ments of  the  spirit.  You  have  the  same  truth  in 
other  places.  The  powers  that  belong  to  the  spirit 
were  not  the  first  developed ;  but  the  powers  which 
belonged  to  the  soul,  that  is,  the  powers  of  nature. 
Again,  in  the  same  chapter,  reference  is  made  to  the 
natural  and  spiritual  body.  "  There  is  a  natural  body, 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  body."  Literally,  there  is  a 
body  governed  by  the  soul,  that  is,  powers  natural ; 
and  there  is  a  body  governed  by  thg  Spirit,  that  is, 
higher  nature.  Let,  then,  this  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
what  the  apostle  caJls  "  soul "  is  the  same  as  that 
which  he  calls,  in  another  place,  the  "  natural  man." 
These  powers  are  divisible  into  two  branches  —  the  in- 
tellectual powers  and  the  moral  sense.  The  intellectual 
powers  man  has  by  nature.  Man  need  not  be  regen- 
erated iti  order  to  possess  the  power  of  reasoning,  or 
in  order  to  invent.  The  intellectual  powers  belong  to 
what  the  apostle  calls  the  "soul,"  The  moral  sense 
distinguishes  between  right  and  wrong.  The  apostle 
tells  us,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  the  heathen 
—  manifestly  natural  men  —  had  the  "  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts ;  their  conscience  also  bearing 
witness." 
The  third  division  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  he 
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calls  the  "  spirit ; "  and  by  the  spirit  he  means  tliat 
life  in  m^n  which,  io  hia  natural  state,  is  in  such  an 
embryo  condition  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist 
stall, —  that  which  is  called  out  into  power  and 
vitality  by  regeneration,  the  perfection  of  the  pow- 
ers of  human  nature.  And  you  will  observe  that 
it  is  not  merely  the  instinctive  !ife,  nor  the  intellect- 
ual life,  nor  the  moral  life,  but  it  is  principally  our 
nobler  affections,  —  that  existence,  that  state  of  being, 
which  we  call  love.  That  is  the  department  of 
human  nature  which  the  apostle  calls  the  spirit;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  was  given  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  you  will  remember  that  another 
power  of  man  was  called  out,  differing  from  what  he 
had  before.  That  Spirit  granted  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost did  subordinate  to  Himself,  and  was  intended  to 
subordinate  to  Himself,  the  will,  the  understanding, 
and  the  affectioi*  of  man;  but  you  often  iind  these 
spiritual  powers  were  distinguished  from  the  natural 
-powers,  and  existed  without  them.  So,  in  the  highest 
state  of  religious  life,  we  are  told,  men  prayed  in  the 
spirit.  Till  the  spirit  has  subordinated  the  understand- 
ing, the  gift  of  God  is  not  complete  —  has  not  done 
its  work.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  a  new  life  was 
called  out.  It  was  not  merely  the  sharpening  of  the 
intellectual  powers ;  it  was  calling  out  powers  of  aspi- 
ration and  love  to  God;  those  affections  which  have 
in  them  sometbing  boundless, —  that  are  not  limited  to 
this  earth,  but  seek  their  completion  in  the  mind  of 
God  Himself 

Now,  what  we  have  to  say  respecting  this  three 
fold  state  of  man  is,  it  is  a  state  of  discord.  Let  ua 
take  up  a  very  simple,  popular,  every-day  illustration. 
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We  hear  it  remarked  frequently  in  conversation,  of  a 
■  man,  that  if  only  his  will  were  commensurate  with  hia 
knowledge,  he  would  be  a  great  man.  Hia  knowledge 
is  great;  hia  powers  are  almost  unbounded;  he  haa 
gained  knowledge  from  nearly  every  department  of 
science;  but,  somehow  or  other  —  you  cannot  tell 
why  —  there  is  such  an  indecision,  such  a  vacillation, 
about  the  man,  that  he  scarcely  knows  what  to  do, 
and,  perhaps,  does  nothing  in  this  world.  You  find  it 
remarked,  respecting  another  class  of  men,  that  their 
will  is  strong,  almost  unbounded  in  its  strength, — 
they  have  iron  wills, — yet  there  is  something  so  narrow 
in  theif  conceptions,  something  so  bounded  in  their 
views,  so  much  of  stagnation  in  their  thoughts,  so 
much  of  prejudice  in  all  their  opinions,  that  their  will 
18  prevented  from  being  directed  to  anything  in  a 
proper  manner.  Here  is  the  discord  in  human  nature. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  the  will  and  the  under- 
standing. And  sometimes  a  feehle  will  goes  with  a 
strong  understanding,  or  a  powerful  wiU  is  found  in 
connection  with  great  feebleness  or  ignorance  of  the 
understanding. 

Let  us,  however,  go  into  this  more  specially.  The 
first  cause  of  discord  in  this  three-fold  state  of  man  is 
the  state  in  which  the  body  is  the  ruler ;  and  this,  my 
tilhristian  brethren,  you  find  most  visibly  developed  in 
the  uneducated  and  irrehgioua  poor.  I  say  unedu- 
cated and  irreligious,  because  it  is  by  no  means  educa- 
tion alone  which  can  subordinate  the  flesh  to  the 
higher  man.  The  religious,  uneducated  poor  man 
may  be  master  of  his  lower  passions ;  but  in  the  unedu- 
cated and  irrehgious  poor  man  these  show  themselves 
in  ifjill  force.    This  discord,  this  want  of  unitv,  appears, 
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as  it  were,  in  a  magnified  form.  There  is  a  etrong  man 
—  health  bursting,  as  it  were,  at  every  pore,  with  an 
athletic  body ;  but  coarse,  and  rude,  and  intellectually 
weak,  almoat  an  animal.  When  you  are  regarding  the 
upper  classes  of  society,  you  see  less  distinctly  the 
absence  of  the  spirit,  unless  you  look  with  a  spiritual 
eye.  The  coarseness  has  passed  away,  the  rudeness  is 
no  longer  seen ;  there  ia  a  refinement  in  the  pleasures. 
But,  if  you  take  the  life  led  by  the  young  men  of  our 
country,  —  strong,  athletic,  healthy  men, — it  is  still  the 
life  of  the  flesh ;  the  unthinking  and  the  unprincipled 
life,  in  which  there  is  as  yet  no_  higher  life  developed. 
It  is  a  life  which,  in  spite  of  its  refinement,  the  Bible 
condemns  as  the  Jife  of  the  sensualist. 

We  pass  on,  now,  to  another  state  of  discord  —  a 
state  in  which  the  soul  is  ruined.  Brethren,  this  is  a 
natural  result —  this  is  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  natural  man  gradually  subordinates  the  flesh,  the 
body,  to  the  soul.  It  is  natural  in  the  development  of 
individuals,  "it  is  natural  in  the  development  of  society. 
In  the  development  of  individuals,  because  that  child- 
like, infantile  life  which  exists  at  first,  and  is  almost 
entirely  a  life  of  appetites,  gradually  subsides.  Higher 
wants,  higher  desires,  loftier  inclinations,  arise ;  the 
passions  of  the  young  man  gradually  subside,  and  by 
degrees  the  more  rational  life  comes ;  the  life  is 
changed  — the  pleasures  of  the  senses  are  forsaken 
for  those  of  the  intellect.  It  appears  natural,  again, 
in  the  development  of  society.  Civilization  will  sub- 
ordinate the  flesh  to  the  soul.  In  the  savage  state, 
you  find  the  life  of  the  animal.  Civilization  is  teach- 
ing a  man,  on  the  principle  of  this  world,  to  subordi- 
Date  his  appetites,  to  rule  himself;  and  there  comes  a 
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refinement,  and  a  gentleness,  and  a  polish,  and  an 
enjoyment  of  intellectual  pleasure's ;  so  that  the  man 
is  no  longer  what  thq.  apostle  calls  a  sensual  man,  but 
he  becomes  now  what  the  apostle  caUs  a  natural  man, 
We  can  see  this  character  delineated  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians.  "  Then  we  were,"  says  the  apostle 
"  in  our  Gentile  state,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesl 
and  of  the  mind."  Man  naturally  fulfils  not  merely 
the  desires  of  the  fies-h,  but  the  desires  of  the  mind 
"And  were,"  says  the  apostle,  "children  of  wrath." 
One  of  the  saddest  spectacles  is  the  decay  of  the 
natural  man  before  the  work  of  the  Spirit  has  been 
accomplished  in  him.  When  the  savage  dies,  when 
a  mere  infant  dies,  when  an  animal  dies,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  is  appalling  or  depressing  there ;  but  when 
the  high,  the  developed  intellect  — when  the  culti- 
vated man  comes  to  the  last  hours  of  life,  and  the 
memory  becomes  less  powerful,  and  the  judgment  feils, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  nature  and  to  earth  visibly 
perishes,  and  the  higher  life  has  not  been  yet  de- 
veloped, though  it  is  destined  to  survive  the  grave 
forever  —  even  the  life  of  God  —  there  is  here  ample 
cause  for  griei';  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  man  of 
genius  merely  should  shed  tears  at  the  idea  of, decay- 
ing life. 

II.  We  pass  on  to  consider  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 

All  this  is  contained  in  that  simple  espression,  "  The 
God  of  peace."  God  is  a  God  of  unity.  He  makes 
one  where  before  there  were  two.  He  is  the  God  of 
peace,  and  therefore  can  make  peace.  Now,  this  peace, 
according  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  consists  in  a 
.ttire&-fold  unity.     Bretbren,  as  we  remarked  respecting 
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•tuiS'Srat  of  all,  the  distinction  in  this  Trinity  is  not  a 
■physical  distinction,  but  a  metaphysical  one.  The 
illuatrationa  which  are  often  given  are  illustrationa 
drawn  from  material  sources.  If  we  take  only  those, 
we  get  into  contradiction.  For  example,  when  we  talk 
of  personality,  oiir  idea  is  of  a  being  bounded  by 
space ;  and  then  to  say  in  this  sense  that  three  per- 
sons are  one,  and  one  is  three,  is  simply  contradictory 
and  abuse.  Remember  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
ia  a  metaphysical  doctrine,  It  is  a  trinity  —  a  division 
in  the  mind  of  God.  It  is  not  three  materials,  —  it  ia 
three  persons  in  a  sense  we  shall  explain  by  and  by. 

In  the  next  place,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  the 
doctrine,  —  not  to  prove  it,  but  to  show  its  rationality 
and  to  explain  what  it  is. 

The  first  illustration  we  endeavor  to  give  in  this  is 
taken  from  the  world  of  matter.  We  will  take  any 
material  substance;  we  find  in  that  substance  qnali 
ties;  we  will  say  three  qualities — color,  shape,  and 
size.  Color  is  not  shape,  shape  is  not  size,  size  is  not 
color.  They  are  three  distinct  essences,  three  distinct 
qualities ;  and  yet  they  all  form  one  unity,  one  single 
conception,  one  idea  —  the  idea,  for  example,  of  a  tree. 

Now,  we  will  ascend  from  that  into  the  immaterial 
world ;  and  here  we  come  to  something  more  distinct 
still.  Hitherto,  we  have  had  but  three  qualities ;  we 
now  come  to  the  mind  of  man,  where  we  find  some- 
thing more  than  qualities.  "We  will  take  three  —  the 
will,  the  affections,  and  the  thoughts,  of  man.  His 
will  is  not  his  affections,  neither  are  his  affections  his 
■thoughts;  and  it  would  be  imperfect  and  incomplete  to 
»ay  that  these  are  mere  qualities  in  the  man.  They 
•toe  separate  consciousnesses,  living  eonsciousnesaes, 
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Its  distinct  and  as  really  sundered  as  it  is  possible  for 
throe  things  to  be,  yet  bound  together  by  one  unity 
of  consciousness.  Now,  we  have  distincter  proof  than 
even  this  that  these  things  are  three.  The  anatomist 
can  tell  you  that  the  localities  of  these  powers  ars  dif 
ferent.  He  can  point  out  the  seat  of  the  nerve  of 
sensation;  he  can  localize  the  feeling  of  affection  j" he 
can  point  to  a  nerve  and  say,  "There  resides  the 
locality  of  thought." 

There  are  three  distinct  localities  for  three  distinct 
qualities,  personaUties,  consciousnesses ;  yet  all  these 
three  are  one. 

Once  more,  we  will  give  proof  even  beyond  all 
that.  The  act  that  a  man  does  is  done  by  one  par- 
ticular part  of  that  mau.  Tou  may  say  it  was  a  work 
of  his  genius,  or  of  his  fancy ;  it  may  have  been  a 
manifestation  of  his  love,  or  an  exhibition  of  his  cour- 
age ;  yet  that  work  was  the  work  of  the  whole  man 
his  courage,  his  intellect,  his  habits  of  perseveranctj 
aJl  helped  towards  the  completion  of  that  single  work. 
Just  in  this  way  certain  special  works  are  attributed 
to  certain  personalities  of  the  Deity ;  the  work  of  re- 
demption being  attributed  to  one,  the  work  of  sancti- 
fication  to  another.  And  yet,  just  as  the  whole  man 
was  engaged  in  doing  that  work,  so  does  the  whole 
Deity  perform  that  work  which  is  attributed  to  one 


Once  more,  let  as  remember  that  principle  which 
we  expounded  last  Sunday,  that  it  is  the  law  of  Being 
that  in  proportion  as  you  rise  from  lower  to  higher 
life  the  parts  are  more  distinctly  developed,  while  yet 
the  unity  becomes  more  entire.  You  find,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  one  organ  per- 
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■forms  seperal  functions,  one  organ  being  at  the  8am» 
■time  heart  and  brain  and  blood-vessels.  But  when  yoti 
coime  to  man,  you  find  all  these  various  functions  ex- 
isting in  different  organs,  and  every  organ  more  dis- 
tinctly developed ;  and  yet  the  unity  of  a  man  is  a 
higher  unity  than  that  of  a  limpet.  When  you  come 
from  the  material  world  to  the  world  iromaterial,  you 
Sud  that  the  more  society  is  cultivated- — the  more  man 
is  cultivated^ — the  more  marvellous  is  the  power  of 
developing  distinct  powers.  In  the  savage  life  it  is 
almost  all  one  feeling;  but  in  proportion  as  the  higher 
education  advances,  and  the  higher  life  appears,  every 
power  and  faculty  develops  and  distinguishes  itself, 
■and  becomes  distinct  and  separate.  And  yet,  just  in 
proportion  as  in  a  nation  every  part  is  distinct,  the 
unity  is  greater,  and  just  in  proportion  as  in  an  indi- 
vidual every  power  is  most  complete,  and  stands  out 
most  distinct,  just  in  -  that  proportion  has  the  man 
reached  the  entireness  of  his  humanity. 

Now,  brethren,  we  apply  all  this  to  the  mind  of  God. 
The  Trinitarian  maintains,  against  the  Unitarian  and 
die  Sabellian,  that  the  higher  you  ascend  in  the  scale 
of  being,  the  more  distinct  are  the  consciousnesses, 
and  that  the  law  of  unity  implies  and  demands  a  mani- 
fold unity.  The  doctrine  of  Sabellianism,  for  example, 
13  this,  that  God  is  but  one  essence  —  but  one  person 
under  different  manifestations ;  and  that  when  He  made 
the  world  He  was  called  the  Father,  when  He  redeemed 
the  world  He  was  called  the  Son,  and  when  He  sancti- 
fied the  world  He  was  called  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Sabellian  and  the  Unitarian  maintain  that  the  unity  of 
Qr&d  consists  simply  in  a  unity  of  person ;  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  does  the  Trinitarian  maintain  that  grand 
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ness,  either  in  man  or  in  God,  mast  be  a  unity  of  niani- 
foldness. 

But  we  will  enter  into  this  more  deeply.  The  firat 
power  or  consciousness  in  which  God  ia  made  known 
to  us  is  as  the  Father,  the  Author  of  our  being.  It  is 
written,  "  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  oui 
being."  He  is  the  Author  of  all  life.  In  this  seuee  He 
ia  not  merely  our  Father  as  Christians,  but  the  Father 
of  mankiud;  and  not  merely  the  Father  of  manldrid, 
but  the  Father  of  creation ;  and  in  this  way  the  sub- 
lime language  of  the  propheta  may  be  taken  as  true, 
literally :  "  The  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy ;  "  and  the  language 
of  the  canticle,  which  belongs  to  our  moniing  service 
—  the  deeps,  the  fountains,  the  wells,  all  unite  in  one 
hymn  of  praise,  one  everlasting  hallelujah  to  God  the 
Father,  the  Autlior  of  their  being.  In  this  respect, 
simply  as  the  Author  of  life,  merely  as  the  Supreme 
Being,  God  has  reference  to  us  in  relation  to  the  body. 
He  ia  the  Lord  of  life  ;  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being.  In  this  respect,  God  to  us  is  as  law  — 
as  the  collected  laws  of  the  universe ;  and,  therefore, 
to  offend  against  law,  and  bring  down  the  result  of 
transgressing  law,  is  said,  in  Scripture  language,  be- 
cause applied  to  a  person,  to  be  provoking  the  wrath 
of  God  the  Father. 

In  the  next  place,  the  second  way  through  which 
the  peraonality  and  consciousness  of  God  has  been 
revealed  to  us  is  as  the  Son.  Brethren,  we  see  in  all 
those  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  Trinity,  that 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  this  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son,  the  everlasting  Sonship.  It  ia  this  which  we  have 
in  the  Creed  —  the   Creed  which  was  read  to-day  — 
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"  God,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  belbra 
the  worlds ;  "  and,  again,  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  of  that 
expression,  which  is  often  so  wrongly  read,  "  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,"  means 
absohitely  nothing.  There  are  two  statements  made 
there.  The  first  is  this,  "  The  Son  was  God ; "  the 
second  is  this,  "The  Son  was  —  of  God,"  showing  his 
derivation.  And  in  that,  brethren,  we  have  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  blessed  truths  of  revelation. 
The  Unitarian  maintains  a  divine  humanity — a  blessed, 
blessed  truth.  There  is  a  truth  more  blessed  still  — 
the  humanity  of  Deity.  Before  the  world  was,  there 
was  that  in  the  mind  of  God  which  w©  Inay  call  the 
humanity  of  His  Divinity.  It  is  called,  in  Scripture, 
the  Word  —  the  Son  —  the  Form  of  God.  It  is  in  vir- 
tue of  this  that  we  have  a  right  to  attribute  to  Him 
our  own  feelings ;  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  that  Scripture 
speaks  of  His  wisdom.  His  justice,  His  love.  Love  in 
God  is  what  love  is  in  man ;  justice  in  God  is  what 
justice  is  in  man ;  creative  power  in  God  is  what  cre- 
ative power  is  in  man ;  indignation  in  God  is  that  which 
indignation  is  in  man,  barring  only  this,  that  the  one 
is  emotional,  but  the  other  is  calm,  and  pure,  and  ever- 
lastingly still.  It  is  through  this  humanity  in  the  mind 
of  God,  if  I  may  dare  so  to  speak  of  Deity,  that  a  rev- 
elation became  possible  to  man.  It  was  the  Word  that 
was  made  flesh ;  it  was  the  Word  that  manifested  Itself 
to  man.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  connection  between  God 
and  man,  that  God  made  man  in  His  own  image ;  that 
through  a  long  line  of  prophets  the  human  truth  of 
God  could  be  made  known  to  man,  till  it  came  forth 
developed  moat  entirely,  and  at  large,  in  the  iucarna- 
tion  of  the  Eedeemer.     Now,  in  this  respect,  it  will  h« 
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obserrect  that  God  stands  connected  with  us  in  relation 
to  the  soul  as  the  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world. 

Once  more ;  there  is  a  nearerj  a  closer,  and  a  more 
enduring  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  ns  —  that  is, 
the  relation  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  to  the  writings  of  St. 
John  that  we  have  to  turn,  especially,  if  we  desire  to 
know  the  doctrines  of  the  Spirit.  You  will  remember 
the  strange  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  God.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  external  God  has  disappeared 
to  him;  nay,  as  if  an  external  Christ  were  almost 
forgotten,  because  the  internal  Christ  has  been  formed. 
He  speaks  of  God  as  kindred  with  us ;  he  speaks  of 
Christ  as  Christ  in  us ;  and  "  if  we  love  one  another," 
he  says,  "  God  dwelleth  in  us."  If  a  man  keep  the 
commandments,  "  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God." 
So  that  the  spiritual  manifestation  of  God  to  us  is  that 
whereby  He  blends  Himself  with  the  soul  of  man. 

These,  then,  my  Ciiristian  brethren,  are  the  three 
consciousnesses  by  which  He  becomes  known  to  ns. 
Three,  we  said,  Icnown  to  us.  We  do  not  dare  to  limit 
God ;  we  do  not  presnme  to  say  that  there  are  in  God 
only  three  personalities,  only  three  consciousnesses; 
all  that  we  dare  presume  to  say  is  this,  that  there 
are  three  in  reference  to  ns,  and  only  three ;  that  a 
fourth  there  is  not;  that,  perchance,  in  the  present 
state  a  fourth  you  cannot  add  to  these  —  Creator, 
Redeemer,  Sanetifier. 

Lastly,  let  us  turn  to  the  relation  which  the  trinity 
in  unity  bears  to  the  triad  in  discord.  It  is  intended 
for  the  entireness  of  our  sanctiflcation :  "  the  very 
God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly."  Brethren,  we 
dwell  upon  that  expreasiQD  "-whoUy."    There   is  this 
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difference  between  Christianity  and  every  otlber  «yB 
■tern:  Christianity  proposes  to  ennoble  the  whok 
man ;  every  other  system  subordinates  parts  to  parts. 
Ohristianity  does  not  despise  the  intellet-t,  hut  it  does 
not  exalt  the  intellect  in  a  one-sided  way;  it  only 
dwells  with  emphasis  on  the  iJiird  and  highest  fart  of 
man — his  spiritual  affections;  and  these  it  maii/tains 
are  the  chief  add  real  seat  of  everlasting  life,  intended 
to  subordinate  the  other  to  themselves.  Asceticism 
would  crush  the  natnral  affections— -destroy  the  ap- 
petites. Asceticism  feels  that  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  alnd  it  would  put 
an  end  to  that  conflict;  it  would  bring  back  unity  by 
the  excision  of  all  our  natural  appetites,  and  all  the 
desires  and  feelings  which  we  have  by  nature.  But 
when  the  apostle  Paul  comes  forward  to  proclaim  the 
will  of  God,  he  says  it  is  not  by  the  crushing  of  the 
body,  but  by  the  sanctification  of  the  body :  "  I  pray 
God  your'whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  pre- 
served blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
■Christ." 

In  this,  my  Christian  brethren,  there  is  one  of  the 
deepest  of  all  truths.  Does  a  man  feel  himself  the 
slave  and  the  victim  of  his  lower  passions? — Let  not 
that  man  hope  to  subdue  them  merely  by  struggling 
against  them.  Let  him  not  by  fasting,  by  austerity, 
by  any  earthly  rule  that  he  can  conceive,  expect  to 
subdue  the  flesh.  The  more  he  thinks  of  his  "vile  and 
lower  feelings,  the  more  will  they  be  brought  into 
distinctness,  and  therefore  into  power;  the  more  hope- 
lessly will  he  become  their  victim.  The  only  way  in 
which  a  man  can  subdue  the  flesh,  is  not  by  the 
«»tiBction  of  those  feelings,  but  by  the  elevation  of 
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itheir  character.  Let -there  he  added  to  that  character 
sublimity  of  aim,  purity  of  affection ;  let  there  be 
given  grandeur,  spiritual  nohleneas ;  and  then,  jnat  as 
the  strengthening  of  the  whole  constitution  of  the  body 
makes  any  particular  and  local  affection  disappear,  so, 
by  degrees,  by  the  raising  of  the  character,  do  these 
lower  affections  become,  not  extinguished  or  destroyed 
by  excision,  but  ennobled  by  a  new  and"  loftier  spirit 
breathed  through  them. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  the  apostle.  He 
speaks  of  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit. 
And  his  remedy  is  to  give  vigor  to  the  higher,  rather 
■than  to  struggle  with  the  lower.  "  This  I  say  then, 
walk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  Just  of 
the  flesh." 

Once  more ;  the  apostle  differs  from  the  world  in 
this,  that  the  world  would  restore  this  unity,  and 
sanctify  man  simply  from  the  soul.  It  is  this  which 
civilization  pretends  to  effect.  We  hear  much  in  these 
modem  days  of  the  progress  of  humanity.  We  hear 
of  man's  invention,,  of  man's  increase  of  knowledge ; 
and  it  would  seem,  in  all  this,  as  if  man  were  neces- 
sarily becoming  better.  Brethren,  it  always  must  be 
the  case  in  that  state  in  which  G-od  is  looked  upon  as 
the  Supreme  Being  merely,  where  the  intellect  of  man 
is  supposed  to  be  the  chief— that  which  makes  him 
most  kindred  to  his  Maker.  The  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity is  this,  that  unity  of  all  this  discord  must  be 
made.  Man  is  to  be  made  one  with  G-od,  not  by 
soaring  intellect,  but  by  lowly  love.  It  is  the  Spirit 
which  guides  him  to  all  truth ;  not  merely  by  render- 
ing more  acute  the  reasoning  powers,  but  by  convinc- 
ing of  sin,  by  humbling  the  man.  It  is  the  graces  of 
10 
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the  Spirit  which  harmonize  the  man,  and  make  him 
one  ;  and  that  is  the  end  and  aim  and  object  of  all  the 
Gospel  —  the  entireness  of  sanctification  to  produce  a 
perfectly  developed  man.  Most  of  us  in  this  world 
are  monsters,  with  some  part  of  our  being  bearing 
the  development  of  a  giant,  and  others  showing  the 
proportions  of  a  dwarf;  a  feeble,  dwarfish  will  — 
mighty,  fall-blown  passions;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
there  is  to  be  visible,  through  the  trinity,  in  ua  a 
noble,  manifold  unity ;  and  when  the  triune  power  of 
God  shall  so  have  done  its  work  on  the  entireness  of 
our  humanity  that  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  have  been 
sanctified,  then  shall  there  be  exhibited,  and  only  then, 
a  perfect  affection  in  man  to  his  Maker,  and  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  shall  exhibit  a  trinity  in  unity. 
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IPceached  June  2,  1650.] 

ABSOLUTION. 

triJEB  T.  21.  —  "And  ttie  Soribea  and  the  Phari3e«s  began  to  reEisoli,  Mf* 
ing.  Who  is  this  tibicli  speaketli  bla,3pliemi«s  ?  Who  oaa  forgive  ana, 
bat  God  alone?  " 

There  are  queations  wbicli,  having  been  again  and 
again  settled,  still,  from  time  to  time,  present  them 
selves  for  resolution;  errors  which,  having  been 
refuted,  and  cut  up  by  the  roots,  reappear  in  the 
next  century  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever.  Like  the 
fabled  monsters  of  old,  from  whose  dissevered  neck 
the  blood  sprung  forth  and  formed  fresh  heads,  multi- 
plied and  indestructible;  or,  like  the  weeds,  which, 
extirpated  in  one  place,  sprout  forth  vigorously  in 
another. 

In  every  such  case  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  root  of  the  matter  has  not  been  reached,  —  the 
error  has  been  exposed,  but  the  truth  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  error  has  not  been  disengaged.  Eveiy 
error  is  connected  with  a  truth;  the  truth,  being 
perennial,  springs  up  again  as  often  as  circumstances 
foster  it,  or  call  for  it ;  and  the  seeds  of  error  -Which 
lay  about  the  roots'  spring  up  again  in  the  form  of 
weeds,  as  before. 

ail) 
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A  popular  illustration  of  thia  may  be  found  in  the 
belief  ill  the  appearance  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
You  m^y  examine  the  evidence  for  every  such  alleged 
apparition ;  you  may  demonstrate  the  improbability ; 
you  may  reduce  it  to  an  impossibility ;  still  the  popu- 
lar feeling  will  remain :  and  there  is  a  lurking  snper- 
Btition  even  among  the  enlightened,  which,  in  the 
midat  of  professions  of  incredulity,  shows  itself  in  a 
readiness  to  believe  the  wildest  new  tale,  if  it  possess 
hut  the  semblance  of  an  authentication.  Now,  two 
truths  lie  at  the  root  of  this  superstition.  The  first  is 
'the  reality  of  the  apirit-world,  and  the  instinctive 
'  belief  in  it  The  second  is  the  fiict  that  there  are  cer- 
tain  states  of  health  in  which  the  eye  creates  the 
objecte  which  it  perceives.  The  death-blow  to  such 
superstition  is  only  struck  when  we  have  not  only 
proved  that  men  have  been  deceived,  but  shown,  be- 
aidea,  how  they  came  to  be  deceived;  when  science 
has  explained  the  optical  delusion,  and  shown  the  phys- 
iological state  in  which  such  apparitions  become  visi- 
ble. EJdicule  wiU  not  do  it,  —  disproof  will  not  do  it. 
So  long  aa  men  feel  that  there  is  a  spiril^world,  and  so 
long  as  to  some  the  impression  is  vivid  that  they  have 
seen  it,  you  spend  your  rhetoric  in  vain.  You  must 
show  the  tinth  that  lies  below  the  error. 

The  principle  we.gain  from  thia  is,  that  you  cannot 
overthrow  falsehood  by  negation,  but  by  establishing 
the  antagonistic  truth.  The  refutation  which  ia  to  laat 
muat  be  positive,  not  negative.  It  ia  an  endlesa  work 
to  be  uprooting  weeds.  Plant  the  ground  with  whole- 
Bome  vegetation,  and  then  the  juices  which  would 
have  otherwise  fed  rankness  will  'pour  themselves  into 
a  more  vigorous  growth;  the  dwindled  weeds  will 
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be  eaailj  raksd  out  then.  It  ie  an'  endless  task  to  be 
refuting  error.  Flard  truth,  and  tjie  error  will  pine 
away. 

The  instance  to  winch  ali  this  is  preliminary  is  the 
pertinacious  hold  which  the  behef  in  a  human  ahsolv. 
ing  power  retains  upon  mankind.  There  has,  perhaps, 
nOTer  yet  been  known  a  rehgion  without  such  a  belief. 
There  is  not  a  savage  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Pa- 
ciflo  who  does  not  beheve  that  his  priest  can  shield 
him  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  There  was  not  a 
people  in  antiquity  who  had  not  dispensers  of  Divine 
favor.  That  same  belief  passed  from  Paganism  into 
Bomanism.  It  was  Mposed  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  A  mighty  reaction  was  felt  agamst  .t 
throughout  Europe.  Apparently,  the  whole  idea  of 
human  priesthood  was  proved,  once  and  forever,  to 
be  baseless ;  human  mediation,  in  every  possible  form, 
was  vehemently  controverted;  men  were  referred 
back  to  God  as  the  sole  absolver. 

Yet  still  now  again,  three  centuries  after,  the  belief 
is  as  strong  as  ever.  That  which  we  thought  dead  is 
alive  again,  and  not  hkely,  it  seems,  to  die.  Recent 
revelations  have  shown  that  confession  is  dally  made 
in  the  country  whose  natural  manners  are  most  against 
it —  private  absolution  asked  by  English  men  and 
given  by  English  priests.  A  fact  so  significant  might 
lead  ua  well  to  pause,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
have  found  the  true  answer  to  the  question.  The 
negation  we  have  got  —  the  vehement  denial ;  we  are 
weary  of  its  reiteration;  but  the  positive  truth  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  craving—where  is  that? 
Parliaments  and  pulpits,  senators  and  clergymen,  have 
Tied  with  each  other  in  the  vehemence  with  which 
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they  declare  -absolution  un-Chriatian,  un-English.  AH 
that  is  most  abominable  in  the  confessional  has,  been, 
with  unsparing  and  irreverent  indelicacy,  forced  before 
the  public  mind.  Still,  men  and  women,  whoao  holi- 
ness and  purity  are  beyond  slander's  reach,  come  and 
Qrave  assurance  of  forgiveness.  How  shall  we  replj 
to  such  men?  Shall  we  say,  "Who  is  this  that  speak 
elitt  blasphemies?  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  Goa 
alone?"  Shall  we  say  it  is  aU  blasphemy,- — -an  impi 
ous  intrusion  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Ono  Ab- 
solver?  Weli,  we  may,  —  it  is  popidar  to  say  we 
ought;  but,  you  will  observe,  if  we  speak  so,  we  do 
no  more  than  the  Pharisees  in  this  text ;  we  establish 
a  negation,  hut  a  negation  is  only  one  side  of  truth. 
Moreover,  we  have  been  t^serting  that  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  with  small  fruits.  We  keep  asserting,  Man 
cannot  give  assurance  that  sin  is  pardoned ;  in  other 
words,  man  cannot  absolve ;  but  still  the  heart  craves 
human  assurance  of  forgiveness.  What  truth  have  we 
got  to  supply  that  craving?  We  shall,  therefore, 
-rather  try  to  fathom  the  deeps  of  the  positive  truth, 
which  is  the  true  reply  to  the  error ;  we  shall  try  to 
see  whether  there  is  not  a  real  answer  to  the  craving 
contained  in  the  Eedeemer's  words,  "The  Son  of 
man  bath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins."  What 
power  is  there  in  human  forgiveness  ?  What  does 
absolution  mean  in  the  lips  of  a  son  of  man?  Thesa 
are  our  questions  for  to-day.  We  shall  consider  two 
points, 

I,  The  impolency  of  the  negation. 

II.  The  power  of  the  positive  truth. 

I.  The  Pharisees  denied  the  efficacy  of  human  aheo 
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lution;  tliey  said,  "None  can  forgive  sins,  but  ©od' 
only ; "  that  waa  a  negation.  What  did  they  effect  by- 
their  system  of  negations  ?  They  conferred  no  peace; 
they  produced  no  holiness.  It  would  be  a  great  error 
to  suppose  that  the  Pharisees  were  hypocrites  in  the 
oi.dinary  sense  of  the  term  ~  that  is,  pretending  to  be 
anxious  about  religion  when  they  knew  that  they  felt 
no  anxiety.  They  were  anxious,  in  their  way.  They 
heard  a  startling  free  announcement  of  forgiveness  by 
a  man.  To  them  it  appeared  license  given  to  sin.  If 
this  new  teacher,  this  upstart,  —  in  their  own  language, 
"  this  fellow,  of  whom  every  man  knew  whence  he 
was," — were  to  go  about  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  telling  sinners  to  be  at  peace ;  telling  them  to 
forget  the  past,  and  to  work  onwards ;  bidding  men's 
consciences  be  at  rest,  ■  and  commanding  them  not 
to/ear  the  Gfod  whom  they  had  offended,  but  to  trust 
in  Him — what  would  become  of  morality  and  religion? 
This  presumptuous  Absolver  would  make  men  careless 
about  both.  If  the  indispensable  safeguards  of  penalty 
were  removed,  what  remained  to  restrain  men  from 
sin  ?  For  the  Pharisees  had  no  notion  of  any  other 
goodness  than  that  which  is  restrained;  they  could 
conceive  no  goodness  free,  but  only  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  rewards  and  punishments  —  law-go o dn ess^ , 
law-righteousness ;  to  dread  God,  not  to  love  and  trust 
Him,  was  their  conception  of  religion.  And  this, 
indeed,  is  the  ordiria/ry  conception  of  religion  —  the 
ordinary  meaning  implied  to  most  minds  by  the  word 
religion.  The  word  religion  means,  by  derivation, 
restriction  or  obligation  —  obligation  to  do,  obligation 
to  avoid.  And  this  is  the  negative  system  of  the 
Pharisees  -.-  scrupulous  avoidance  of  evil,  rather  tbao 
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positive  and  free  pursuit  of  excellence.  Stich  a  sy* 
tern  never  produced  any  thing  but'  barren  denial. 
".This  is  wrong;"  "thai  is  heresy;"  "that  is  dan- 
gerous." 

There  was  another  class  of  men  who  denied  human 
power  of  absolution.  They  were  called  Scribes  or 
writers — pedants,  men  of  ponderous  learning  and 
accurate  definitions ;  from  being  mere  transcribers  of 
the  law,  they  had  risen  to  be  its  expounders.  They 
could  define  the  exact  number  of  yards  that  might  be 
travelled  on  the  Sabbath-day  without  infringement  of 
Wie  Jaw;  they  could  decide,  according  to  the  most 
approved  theology,  the  respective  importance  of  each 
duty ;  they  would  tell  you,  authoritatively,  which  was 
the  great  commandment  of  the  law.  The  Scribe  is  a 
man  who  turns  religion  into  etiquette ;  iiis  idea  of  God' 
is  that  of  a  monarch,  transgression  against  whom  is  an 
offence  against  statute  law,  and  he,  the  Scribe,  is  there 
to  explain  the  prescribed  conditions  upon  which  the 
offence  may  be  expiated ;  he  has  no  idea  of  admission 
to  the  sovereign's  presence,  except  by  compliance 
with  certain  formalities  which  the  Scribe  is  commis- 
sioned to  declare. 

There  are,  therefore,  Scribes  in  all  ages.  —  Romish 
Scribes,  who  distinguish  between  venial  and  mortal 
sin,  and  apportion  to  each  its  appointed  penance  and 
absolution.  There  are  Protestant  Scribes,  who  have 
no  idea  of  God  but  as  an  incensed  judge,  and  prescribe 
certain  methods  of  appeasing  Him  —  certain  prices  — 
in  consideration  of  which  He  is  willing  to  sell  forgive-^ 
ness ;  men  who  accurately  draw  the  distinction  between 
the  different  kinds  of  faith  —  faith  historical  and  faith 
Bft\nng ;  who  bewilder  and  confuse  aU  natural  feeling ; 
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whotreat  the  natural  love  of  relations  as  if  it  were  an 
idolatry  as  great' as  bowing  down  to  mammon;  who 
make  intelligible  distinction  between  the  work  that 
may  and  the  work  that  may  noi  be  done  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day ;  who  send  you  into  a  perilous  consideration 
of  tho  workings  of  your  own  feelings,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  your  spiritual  experiences,  to  ascertain  whether 
you  have  the  feelings  which  give  you  a  right  to"  call 
God  a  Father.  They  hate  the  Eomish  Scribe  as  much 
as"-the  Jewish  Scribe  hated  the  Samaritan  and  called 
him  heretic.  But  in  their  way  they  are  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Scribe. 

Now,  the  result  of  this,  is  four-fold.  Among  the 
tender-minded,  despondency ;  among  the  vainer,  spirit- 
ual pride ;  in  the  case  of  the  slavish,  superstition ;  with 
the  hard-minded,  infidelity.  Ponder  it  well,  and  you 
will  find  these  four  things  rife  amongst  us:  Despond- 
ency, Spiritual  Pride,  Superstition,  and  Infidelity,  In 
this  way  we  have  been  going  on  for  many  years.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this,  at  ls«t  we  are  informed  that  the 
confessional  is  at  work  again ;  whereupon  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  are  loudly  expressed.  It  is  not 
to  be  borne  that  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  confess  and  absolve  in  private.  Yet  it  is  only 
what  might  have  been  expected.  With  our  Evangel- 
icalism, Tractarianism,  Scribeism,  Pharisaism  we  have 
ceased  to  front  the  living  fad,.  We  are  as  zealous  as 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  ever  were  for  negatives ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  human  nature,  oppressed  and  overborne, 
gasping  for  breath,  demands  something  real  and  living. 
It  cannot  live  on  controversies.  It  cannot  be  fed  on 
protests  against  heresy,  however  vehement.  We  are 
trying  who  can  protest  loudest.     Every  book,  every 
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journal,  rings  with  warningB.  "  Beware ! "  is  writtea 
npon  everything.  Beware  of  Rome ;  beware  of  Gene- 
va ;  beware  of  Germany ;  some  danger  on  every  aide ; 
Satan  everywhere  —  God  nowhere;  everywhere  eome 
man  to  be  shunned  or  dreaded  —  nowhere  one  to  bo 
loved  freely  and  without  suspicion.  Is  it  any  wondei 
if  men  and  women,  in  the  midst  of  negations,  cry,  "Ye 
warn"  me  from  the  error,  hut  who  will  guide  me  into 
truth?  I  want  guidance.  I  am  sinful,  full  of  evil!  1 
want  forgiveness  I  Absolve  me  ;  tell  me  that  I  am 
pardoned;  help  me  to  beheve  it.  Your  quarrels  do 
not  help  me ;  if  you  cannot  do  that,  it  matters  little 
what  you  can  do.  You  have  restricted  God's  love, 
and  narrowed  the  path  to  heaven ;  you  have  hampered 
religion  with  so  many  mysterious  questions  and  quib- 
bles,  that  I  cannot  find  the,  way  to  God;  you  have 
terrified  me  with  so  many  snares  and  pitfalls  on  every 
side,  that  I  dare  not  tread  at  all.  Give  me  peace : 
give  me  human  guidance  :  I  want  a  human  arm  to  lean 
on."  -This  is  a  cry,  I  believe,  becoming  daily  more 
passionate,  and  more  common.  And  no  wonder  that 
aU  our  information,  public  and  private,  is  to  the  same 
effect  —  that  the  recent  converts  have  found  peace  in 
Rome  ;  for  the  secret  of  the  power  of  Rome  is  this  — 
that  she  grounds  her  teaching,  not  on  variable  feelings 
and  correct  opinions,  but  on/acfe.  God  is  not  a  highly 
probable  God,  hut  a,  fact.  God's  forgiveness  I'a  not  a 
feeling,  but  a/ad;  and  a  material  symbolic  fact  is  the 
witness  of  the  invisible  one.  Rome  puts  forward  her 
absolution  —  her  false,  priestly,  magical  absolution  — ■ 
a^visible  feet,  as  a  witness  of  the  invisible.  And  Ler 
perversion  prevails  because  founded  on  a  truth. 
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II,  The  power  of  the  positive  truth. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  if,  taught  on  every  side  distrust 
of  man,  the  heart  should,  by  a  violent  reaction,  and  by 
ao  extravagant  confidence  in  a  priest,  proclaim  that  its 
normal,  natural  state  is  not  distrust,  but  trust? 

What  is  forgiveness  ?  —  It  is  God  reconciled  to  us. 
What  is  absolution  ?■ — It  is  the  authoritative  declara- 
tion that  God  is  reconciled.  Authoritative :  that  is,  a 
real  power  of  conveyinga  sense  and  feeling  of  forgive- 
ness. It  is  the  power  of  the  Son  of  man  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins.  It  is  man,  God's  injage,  representing,  by 
his  forgiveness  on  earth,  God's  forgiveness  in  heaven. 
Now,  distinguish  God's  forgiveness  of  sin  from  an 
arresting  of  the  consequences  of  sin.  When  God  for- 
gives a  sin,  it  does  not  follow  that  He  stops  its  conse- 
quences. For  example,  when  He  forgives  the  intem- 
perate man  whose  health  is  ruined,  forgiveness  does 
not  restore  his  health.  Divine  pardon  does  not  in:ter- 
fere  with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  for  it  is  itself  one 
of  those  laws.  It  is  a  law  that  penalty  follows  trans- 
gression. Forgiveness  will  not  save  from  penalty  ; 
but  it  alters  the  feelings  with  which  the  penalty  is 
accepted-  Pain  inflicted  with  a  surgeon's  knife  for  a 
man's  good  is  as  keen  as  that  which  results  from  the 
knife  of  the  torturer ;  but  in  the  one  case  it  is  calmly 
borne,  because  remedial  —  in  the  other,  it  exasperates, 
because  it  is  felt  to  be  intended  by  malevolence.  So 
with  the  difference  between  suffering  which  cornea 
from  a  sin  which  we  hope  God  has  forgiven,  and  suf 
fpring  which  seems  to  fall  hot  from  the  hand  of  an 
Migry  God.  It  is  a  fearfii!  truth,  that  so  far  as  wa 
know,  at  least,  the  consequences  of  an  act  are  cont 
with  it  jhdiesoluhly.     Forgiveness  does   not 
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arrest  them;  but,  by  producing  softness  and  grateful 
penitence,  it  transforms  them  into  blessings.  This  is 
God's  forgiveness ;  and  abaolution  is  the  conveyance 
to  the  conscience  of  the  conviction  of  forgiveness  :  to 
absolve  is  to  free,  to  comfort  by  strengthening,  to 
afford  repose  from  fear. 

Now,  it  v^as  the  way  of  the  Redeemer  to  emanci- 
pate from  sin  by  the  freeness  of  absolution.  The 
dying  thief,  an  hour  before  a  blasphemer,  was  uncon- 
ditionally assured;  the  moment  the  sinner's  feelings 
changed  towards  God,  He  proclaimed  that  G-od  waa' 
reconciled  to  him :  "  This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me 
in  Paradise."  And  hence,  speaking  humanly,  hence, 
from  this  absolving  tone  and  spirit,  came  His  won- 
drous and  unparalleled  power  with  sinl'ul,  erring 
hearts ;  hence  the  life  and  fresh  impulse  which  He 
imparted  to  the  being  and  experience  of  those  with 
whom  He  dealt.  Hence,  the  maniac,  freed  from  the 
legion,  sat  at  his  feet,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind. 
Hence,  the  outcast  woman,  whom  human  scorn  would 
have  hardened  into  brE^en  effrontery,  hearing  an 
unwonted  voice  of  human  sympathy,  "washed  Hia 
feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of 
her  head."  And  this  is  what  we  have  forgotten.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  to  trust  the  power  of  redeeming 
love  ;  we  do  not  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  grace, 
and  the  might  of  an  appeal  to  the  better  parts,  and 
not  the  slavish  parts,  of  human  nature.  Settle  it  in 
your  minds,  the  absolving  power  is  the  central  secret 
of  the  Gospel.  Salvation  is  unconditional ;  not  an 
offer,  but  a  Gift;  not  clogged  with  conditions,  but 
free  as  the  air  we  breathe.  God  welcomes  back  the 
prodigal.      God    loves   without    money  and   without 
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price.  To  this  men  reply,  gravely,  It  is  dangerous  to 
speak  thus ;  it  is  perilous  to  dispense  with  the  safe- 
gaards  of  restriction.  Law  I  law !  there  is  nothing 
like  law  —  a  salutary  fear  —  for  making  men  holy.  O, 
blind  Pharisee  !  had  you  ever  known  the  spring,  the 
life  which  cornea  from  feeling  free.,  the  gush  of  grati- 
tuda  with  which  the  heart  springs  to  duty  when  all 
chains  are  shattered,  and  it  stands  fearless  and  free  in 
the  Light,  aud  in  the  Love  of  God,  you  would 
understand  that  a  large,  trusting  charity,  which  can 
throw  itself  on  the  better  and  more  generous  impulses 
of  a  iaden  spirit,  is  the  safest  as  well  as  the  mostT)eau- 
tiful  means  of  securing  obedience. 

So  far,  however,  there  will  not  be  much  objection 
to  the  doctrine :  it  wiil  be  admitted  that  absolution  ia 
true  in  the  lips  of  Christ,  because  of  His  Divinity.  It 
will  be  said  He  was  God,  and  God  speaking  on  earth 
is  the  same  thing  as  God  speaking  in  heaven.  No,  my 
brethi'en,  it  is  nol  the  same  thing.  Christ  forgiving  on 
earth  is  a  new  truth  added  to  that  of  God's  forgiving 
in  heaven.  It  is  not  .the  same  truth.  The  one  isfor-- 
giveness  by  Deity;  the  other  is  the  declaration  of  for* 
giveness  by  Humanity,  He  bade  the  palsied  man 
walk,  that  they  might  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins.  Therefore  we  pro- 
ceed a  step  further.  The  saine  power  He  delegated 
to  His  Church  which  he  had  exercised  Himself. 
"  "Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted." 
Now,  perhaps,  it  will  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  prom- 
ise belongs  to  the  apostles ;  that  they  Were  superuat- 
urally  gifted  to  distinguish  genuine  from  feigned 
repentance,  —  to  absolve,  therefore,  was  their  natural 
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prerogative,  —  but  that  we  have  no  right  to  say  U 
extends  beyond  the  apostles. 

We,  therefore,  bring  the  question  to  a  point  by 
referring  to  an  instance  in  which  an  apostle'  did  ab- 
solve. Let  us  examine  whether  he  confined  the  pre- 
rogative to  himself.  2  Cor.  ii.  10. — "  To  whom  ye  for- 
give anything,  I  forgive  also :  for  to  whom  I  for^ve 
anything  for  your  sakes,  forgave  I  it  in  the  person  of 
Christ." 

Observe,  now,  it  is  quite  true  here  that  the  apostle 
absolved  a  man  whose  excommunication  he  had  for- 
merly" required ;  but  he  absolved  him  because  the  con- 
gregation absolved  him ;  not  as  a  plenipotentiary 
supematurally  gifted  to  convey  a  mysterious  benefit, 
but  as  himself  an  organ  and  representative  of  the 
Church.  The  power  of  absolution,  therefore,  belonged 
to  the  Church,  and  to  the  apostle  through  the  Church. 
It  was  a  power  belonging  to  all  Christians ;  to  the 
apostle,  because  he  was  a  Christian,  not  because  he 
was  an  apostle.  A  priestly  power,  no  doubt,  because 
Christ  has  made  all  Christians  kings  and  priests. 

Now,  let  us  turn  again,  with  this  added  light,  to 
examine  the  meaning  of  that  expression,  "  The  Son  of 
man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins."  Mark  that 
form  of  words  •—  not  Christ  as  God,  but  Christ  as  Son 
of  man.  It  was  manifestly  said  by  Him,  not  solely  ad 
divine,  but  rather  as  human,  as  the  Son  of  man ;  that 
is^  as.  man.  For  lye  may  take  it  as  a  rule,  when  Christ 
calls  himself  Son  of  man,  He  is  asserting  His  Human- 
ity. It  was  said  by  the  High  Priest  of  Humanity  in 
the  name  of  the  race.  It  was  said  oh  the  principle 
-that  human  nature  is  the  reflection  of  God's  nature; 
that  human  love  is  the  image  of  God's  love  ;  and  thai 
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'jinman  forgiveness  is  the  type  and  assurance  of  divine 
forgiveness. 

In  Christ,  Humanity  was  the  perfect  type  of  Deity ; 
and  therefore  Christ's  absolution  was  always  the  oxaci 
measure  and  counterpart  of  God's  forgiveness.  Herein 
lies  the  deep  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  His  etemaJ 
priestliood  —  tlie  Eternal  Son,  the  Humanity  of  the 
Being  of  God,  the  ever  Human  Mind  of  God.  The 
Absolver  ever  lives.  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but 
hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son  —  hatli  given 
Him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  He 
is  the  Son  of  man. 

But,  further  than  this.  In  a  subordinate,  because 
less  perfect  degree,  the  forgiveness  of  a  man,  as  man, 
carries  with  it  an  absolving  power.  Who  has  not  felt 
tiie  load  talten  from  his  mind  when  the  hidden  guilt, 
over  which  he  had  brooded  long,  has  been  acknowl 
edged,  and  met  by  forgiving  human  sympathy,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  he  expected  to  be  treated  with 
coldness  and  reproof?  Who  has  not  felt  how  such  A 
moment  was  to  him  the  dawn  of  a  better  hojie,  and 
how  the  merciful  judgment  of  some  wise  and  good 
human  being  seemed  to  be  the  type  and  the  assuj 
ance  of  God's  pardon,  making  it  credible  ?  Uncoa 
scioualy,  it  may  be,  but  still,  in  substance,  really,  1 
beHeve  some  such  reasoning  as  this  goes  on  in  Uifi 
whispers  of  the  heart  —  "He  loves  me,  and  has  com- 
passion on  me  — will  not  God  forgive?  He,  this  man, 
made  in  God's  image,  does  not  think  my  ease  hopeless. 
WeD,  then,  in  the  larger  love  of  God  it  is  not  hope- 
less." Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  we  understand  th© 
ecclesiastical  act.  Absolution,  the  prerogative  of  our 
hiunanity,  is  represented  by  a  formal  act  of  the  Church. 
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Much  controversy  and  angry  bitterness  has  been  spent 
on  tlie  absolution  put  hy  the  Church  of  England  into 
the  lips  of  her  ministers  —  I  cannot  think  with  justice, 
if  we  try  to  get  at  the  root  of  these  words  of  Christ. 
The  priest  proclaims  forgiveness  authoritatively,  as 
the  organ  of  the  congregation  —  as  the  voice  of  the 
Church,  in  the  name  of  man  and  God.  For  human 
nature  represents  God.  The  Church  represents  what 
numan  nature  is,  and  ought  to  be.  The  minister  rep- 
resents the  Church.  He  speaks,  therefore^  in  the  name 
of  our  Godhke  human  nature.  He  declares  a  divine 
feict;  he  does  not  create  it.  There  is  no  magic  in  his 
absolution ;  he  can  no  more  forgive  whom  God  has 
not  forgiven,  by  the  formula  of  absolution,  or  reverse 
the  pardon  of  him  whom  God  has  absolved,  by  the 
formula  of  excommunication,  than  he  can  transform  a 
demon  into  an  angel,  by  the  formula  of  baptism.  He 
declaims  what  every  one  has  a  right 'to  declare,  by  his 
lips  and  by  his  conduct ;  but,  being  a  minister,  he  de- 
clares it  authoritatively,  in  the  name  of  every  Chris- 
tian who,  by  his  Christianity,  is  a  priest  to  God.  He 
apecializea  what  is  universal ;  as,  in  baptism,  he  seals 
the  universal  Sonship  on  the  individual  by  name,  say- 
ing, "  The  Sonship  with  which  Christ  has  redeemed  all 
toen,  I  hereby  proclaim  for  this  child,"  so  by  absolu- 
tion he  specializes  the  universal  fact  of  the  love  of 
God  to  those  who  are  listening  then  and  there,  saying, 
"  The  Love  of  God,  the  Absolver,  I  authoritatively 
proclaim  to  be  yours." 

In  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the 
Church  of  England  puts  into  the  lips  of  her  ministers 
words  quite  unconditional :  "  I  absolve  thee  from  all 
thy  sins,"     Tou  know  that  passage  i^  constantly  ob- 
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jected  to  as  Romish  and  superstitious.  I  would  not 
give  up  that  precious  passage,  I  love  the  Church  of 
England,  because  she  haa  dared  to  claim  her  inherit- 
ance, because  she  has  courage  to  assert  herself  as 
what  she  ought  to  be —  God's  representative  on  earth. 
She  says  to  her  minister,  Stand  there  before  a  dark- 
ened spirit,  on  whom  the  shadows  of  death  have  begun 
to  fall ;  in  human  fieah  and  blood,  representing  the  In- 
vidible,  with  words  of  human  love,  making  credible 
the  Love  Eternal.  Say,  boldly,  I  am  here  to  declare, 
not  a  perhaps,  hut  a  foci.  I  forgive  thee  in  the  name 
of  Humanity.  And, so  far  as  Humanity  represents 
Deity,  that  forgiveness  is  a  type  of  G-od's.  She  does 
not  put  into  her  minister's  lips  words  of  incantation. 
He  cannot  bless  whom  God  has  not  blessed ;  he  can- 
not curse  whom  God  has  not  cursed.  If  the  Son  of 
absolution  be  there,  his  absolution  wil!  rest.  If  you 
have  ever  tried  the  slow  and  apparently  hopeless  task 
of  ministering  to  a  heart  diseased,  and  binding  up  the 
wound  that  will  bleed  afresh,  to  which  no  assurances 
can  give  comfort,  because  they  are  not  authoritative, 
it  must  have  crossed  your  mind  that  such  a  power  as 
that  which  the  Church  of  England  claims,  if  it  were 
believed,  is  exactly  the  remedy  you  want.  You  must 
liave  felt  that  even  the  formula  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
would  be  a  blessed  power  to  exercise,  could  it  but 
once  he  accepted  as  a  pledge  that  all  the  past  was  ob- 
literated, and  that  from  that  moment  a  free,  untainted 
future  lay  before  the  soul, —  you  must  have  feli  that ; 
yoxt  must  have  wished  you  had  dared  to  say  it.  My 
whole  spirit  has  absolved  my  erring  brother.  Is  God 
less  mercifal  than  I?  Can  I  —  dare  I  —  say  or  think 
it  conditionaUy?     Dare  I  say,  I  hope?  —  may  I  not, 
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inust  I  not,  say,  I  know  God  has  forgiven  you?  Every 
toan  whose  heart  has  truly  bled  over  another's  sin_ 
and  watched  another's  remorse  with  pangs  as  sharp  as 
if  the  crime  had  been  his  own,  Jms  said  it.  Every 
-parent  has  said  it  who  ever  received  back  a  repentant 
daughter,  and  opened  out  for  her  a  new  hope  for  life. 
Every  mother  has  said  it  who  ever,  by  her  hope  against 
hope  for  some  profligate,  protested  for  a  love  deeper 
and  wider  than  that  of  society.  Every  man  has  said 
it  who  forgave  a  deep  wrong.  See,  then,  whp  and  how 
the  Church  absolves.  She  only  exercises  that  power 
which  belongs  to  every  son  of  man.  If  society  were 
Christian,  —  if  society,  by  its  forgiveness  and  its  excM 
fiion,  truly  represented  the  mind  of  God,—  there  would 
be  no  tiecesaity  for  a  Church  to  speak ;  but  the  abso- 
lution of  society  and  the  world  does  not  represent,  by 
any  means,  God's  forgiveness.  Society  absolves  those 
whom  God  has  not  absolved -^  the  proud,  the  selfish, 
the  strong,  the  sedqcer ;  society  refuses  return  and 
acceptance  to  the  seduced,  the  frail,  and  the  sad  peni- 
tent, whom  God  has  accepted ;  therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  a  selected  body,  through  its  appointed  organs, 
should  do,  in  the  name  of  man,  what  man,  as  such, 
does  not.  The  Church  is  the  ideal  of  Humanity.  It 
represents  what  God  intended  man  to  be  —  what  man 
is  in  God's  sight,  as  beheld  in  Christ  by  Him ;  and  the 
minister  of  the  Church  speaks  as  the  representative  of 
that  ideal  humanity.  Church  absolution  is  an  eter- 
nal protest,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Absolvpr,  against 
the  felse  judgments  of  society. 

One  thing  more.  Beware  of  making  this  a  dead 
fotmula.  If  absolution  be  not  a  living  truth,  it  be 
fiottes  a  monstrous  falsehood ;  if  you  take  absolution 
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as  a  mystical  gift  conveyed  to  an  individual  man,  called 
a  priest,  and  mysteriously  efficacious  in  his  lips,  and 
his  alone,  you  petrify  a  truth  into  death  and  unreality. 
I  ha"ve  been  striving  to  show  that  absolution  is  not  a 
Church  figment,  invented  by  priestcraft,  but  a  living, 
blessed,  human  power.  It  is  a  power  delegated  to  you 
and  to  me ;  and  just  so  far  as  we  exercise  it  lovingly  and 
wisely,  in  our  lives,  and  with  our  lips,  we  help  men  away 
from  sin ;  just  so  far  as  we  do  not  exercise  it,  or  exer- 
cise it  falsely,  we  drive  men  to  Rome.  For,  if  the  heart 
cannot  have  a  truth,  it  will  take  a  counterfeit  of  truth. 
By  every  magnanimous  act,  hy  every  free  forgiveness 
with  which  a  pure  man  forgives,  or  pleads  for  mercy, 
or  assures  the  penitent,  he  proclaims  this  truth,  that 
"the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  ains," 
—  he  exhibits  the  priestly  power  humanity,  —  he  does 
absolve;  let  theology  say  what  it  will  of  absolution,  he 
^ves  peace  to  the  conscience  ■ — -he  is  a  type  and  assur- 
ance of  what  God  is  —  he  breaks  the  chains  and  lets 
the  captive  go  free. 
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THE  ILLDSrVENESS  OF  LIFE. 

Bebbbws  3d.  8-10,  —  "By  feiti  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go 
oat  into  a  place  whioii  he  should  after  recmve  for  an  inheritence, 
obeyed ;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whilher  he  went  By  feith 
he  Bojoumed  in  the  lanrt  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange  country,  dwelling 
in  tabernacles  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heica  with  him  of  the  same 
promise  :  for  ha  looted  for  a  dty  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God." 

Last  Simday  we  touched  upon  a  thought  which 
deserves  further  development.  God  promised  ( 
to  Abraham,  and  yet  Abraham  never  inherited  ( 
to  the  last  he  was  a  wanderer  there ;  he  had  no  poa- 
session  of  his  own  in  its  territory ;  if  he  wanted  even 
a  tomb  to  bury  his  dead,  he  could  only  obtain  it  by 
purchase.  This  difficulty  is  expressly  admitted  in  the 
text,  "  In  the  land  of  promise  he  sojourned  as  in  a 
strange  country ; "  he  dwelt  there  in  tents,  in  change- 
ful, m'ovable  tabernacles,  not  permanent  habitations ;  he 
had  no  home  there. 

It  is  stated,  in  all  its  startling  force,  in  terms  still 

more  explicit,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  5th  verse, 

"And  He  gave  him  none  inheritance  in  it,  no,  not  so 

mnch  as  to  set  hie  foot  on;  yet  He  promised  that  Ha 

[128) 
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wbuld  give  it  to  him  for  a  possession,  and  to  hii  *eed 
after  him,  when  as  yet  he  had  no  child." 

Now,  the  surprising  point  is,  that  Abraham,  deceived 
as  you  might  almost  say,  (Rd  not  complain  of  it  as  a 
deception ;  he  was  even  grateful  for  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  promise ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  expected  its 
fulfilment ;  he  did  not  look  for  Canaan,  but  for  "  a  city 
which  had  foundations;  "  his  faith  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted in  disbelieving  the  letter,  almost  as  much  aa 
in  believing  the  spirit  of  the  promise. 

And  herein  lies  a  principle,  which,  rightly  expotmded, 
can  help  us  to  interpret  this  life  of  ours.  G-od'a 
promises  never  are  fulfilled  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  given.  Life  is  a  deception ;  ita 
anticipations,  which  are  God's  promises  to  the  imagin- 
ation, are  never  realized ;  they  who  know  life  best,  and 
have  trusted  God  most  to  fill  it  with  blessings,  are 
ever  the  first  to  say  that  life  is  a  series  of  disappoint- 
ments. 

And'  in  the  spirit  of  this  test  we  have  to  say  that 
it  is  a  wise  and  merciful  arrangement  which  ordains  it 
thus. 

The  wise  and  holy  do  not  expect  to  find  it  other- 
wise—  would  not  wish  it  otherwise;  their  wisdom 
consists  in  disbelieving  its  promises.  To  develop  this 
idea  wouid  be  a  glorious  task;  for  to  justify  God's 
ways  to  man,  to  expound  the  mysteriousness  <rf  our 
present  being,  to  iuterpet  God,  —  is  not  this  the  very 
essence  of  the  ministerial  office  ?  All  that  I  can  hope, 
however,  to-day  is,  not  to  exhaust  the  subject,  but  to 
furnish  hints  for  thought.  Overstatements  may  be 
made,  illustratious  may  be  inadequate,  the  new  ground 
of  an  almost  untrodden  subject  may  be  torn  up  too 
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Twdely ;  but  remember,  we  are  here  to  live  afid  dl». 

In  a  few  years  it  will  be  all  over ;  meanwhile,  what 
we  have  to  do  ia  to  try  to  understand,  and  to  help  one 
another  to  understand,  wSat  it  all  means,  —  what  thia 
strange  and  contradictory  thing,  which  we  oaU  life, 
contains  within  it.  Do  not  atop  to  ask,  therefore, 
whether  the  subject  was  satisfactorily  worked  out ;  let 
each  man  be  satisfied  to  have  -received  a  germ  of 
thought  which  he  may  develop  better  for  himself. 

I.  The  deception  of  life's  promise. 

n.  The  meaning  of  that  deception. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  in  the  first  place,  the 
promise  never  was  fulfilled.  I  do  not  say  the  fulfil- 
ment was  delayed.  I  say  it  never  was  fulfilled.  Abra- 
ham had  a  few  feet  of  earth,  obtained  by  purchase,  — 
beyond  that,  nothing ;  he  died  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim 
in  the  land.  Isaac  had  a  little.  So  small  was  Jacob's 
hold  upon  his  country,  that  the  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  Egypt,  and  he  died  a  foreigner  in  a 
strange  land.  His  descendants  came  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  expecting  to  find  it  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
Mid  honey ;  they  found  hard  work  to  do  —  war  and 
unrest,  instead  of  rest. 

During  one  brief  period,  in  the  history  of  Israel,  tha 


promise  may  s 


)6en  fulfilled :   it  was  dur 


jng  the  later  years  of  David,  and  the  earlier  yeara  of 
Solomon ;  but  we  have  the  warrant  of  Scripture  itself 
for  affirming  that  even  then  the  promise  was  not  ful- 
filled. In  the  Book  of  Psalms,  David  speaks  of  a 
h6pe  of  entering  into  a  future  rest.  .The  writer  of 
Ihe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  quoting  this  passage, 
infera  from  it  that  God's  promise  had  not  been  ex. 
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justed  nor  iulfilled  by  the  entrance  ioto  Canaan ;  (ot 
he  says,  "  If  Joshua  had  given  them  rest,  then  would 
lie  not  have  spoken  of  another  day."  Again,  in  this 
very  chapter,  after  a  long*  hst  of  Hebrew  saints  — 
"  Theae  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the 
promises."  To  none,  therefore,  had  the  promise  been 
fulfilled.  Accordingly,  writers  on  prophecy,  in  order 
to  get  over  this  difficulty,  take  for  granted  that  there 
must  be  a  future  fulfilment,  because  the  first  was  ;c 


They  who  beheve  that  the  Jews  will  be  restored 
to  their  native  land  expect  it  on  the  express  gronnd 
that  Canaan  has  never  been  actually  and  permanently 
theirs.  A  certain  tract  of  country — three  hundred 
miles  in  length,  by  two  hundred  in  breadth  —  must  be 
given,  or  else  they  think  the  promise  has  been  broken.- 
To  quote  the  expression  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  their  writers,  "  If  there  be  nothing  yet  future  for 
Israel,  then  the  magnificence  of  the  promise  has  been 
lost  in  the  poverty  of  its  accomplishment," 

I  do  not  quote  this  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  but  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment which  may  be  taken  so  far  as  a  proof  that 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham  has  never  been  acconif 
plished. 

And  such  is  life's  disappointment.  Its  promise  is, 
you  shall  have  a  Canaan ;  it  turns  out  to  be  a  base- 
less, airy  dream —  toil  and  warfare  —  nothing  that  wo 
cai:  call  our  own;  not  the  land  of  rest,  hj  any  meansd 
But  we  will  examine  this  in  particulars. 

1.  Our  senses  deceive  us ;  we  begin  life  with  dela-i 
eiott.  Our  senses  deceive  us  with  respect  to  distance, 
ehape,  and  color.     That  which  afar  off  seems  ov^i 
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turna  out  to  be  circular,  modified  by  the  perspective 
of  distance ;  that  which  appears  a  speck,  upon  nearer 
approach  becomes  a  vast  hoiy.  To  the  earlier  ages 
the  stars  presented  the  deiuaion  of  small  lamps  hung 
inspace.  The  beautiful  berry  proves  to  be  bitter  and 
poisonous ;  that  which  apparently  moves  is  really  at 
rest ;  that  which  seems  to  be  stationary  is  in  perpeb- 
Bal  motion:  the  earth  moves  — the  sun  is  still.  All 
experience  is  a  correction  of  Hfe's  delusions  —  a  modi- 
fication, a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the  senses ; 
and  all  life  is  a  lesson  on  the  falsehood  of  appear- 
ances. 

2.  Our  natural  anticipations  deceive  us  ^  I  say  natu- 
ral in  contradistinction  to  extravagant  expectations. 
Every  human  life  is  a  fresh  one,  bright  with  hopes  that 
wiil  never  be  realized.  There  may  be  differences  of 
character  in  these  hopes ;  finer  spirits  may  look  on  life 
as  the  ar^na  of  successful  deeds,  the  more  selfish  as  a 
place  of  personal  enjoyment. 

With  man  the  turning  point  of  life  may  be  a  pro- 
fession—  with  woman,  marriage ;  the  one  gilding  the 
future  with  the  triumphs  of  intellect,  the  other  with 
the  dreams  of  affection ;  but,  in  every  case,  life  is  not 
what  any  of  them  expects,  but  something  else.  It 
would  almost  seem  a  satire  on  existence  to  compare 
the  youth  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  flushed  and  san- 
guine, with  the  aspect  of  the  same  being  when  it  is 
nearly  done  —  worn,  soberized,  covered  with  the  dust 
of  life,  and  confessing  that  il«  days  have  been  few 
and  evil.  Where  is  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  ? 

With  our  affections  it  is  still  worse,  because  they 
promise   more.     Man's   affections  are  but   the   tabsF' 
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nacles  of  Canaan  —  the  tente  of  a  night ;  not  permar 
nent  habitations,  even  for  this  life.  Where  are  the 
charms  of  character,  the  perfection,  and  the  purify,  and 
the  tmthfuhiess,  which  seemed  so  resplendent  in  our 
friend?  They  were  only  the  shape  of  our  concep- 
tions —  our  creative  shaping  iuteJlect  projected  its  own 
fantasies  on  him :  and  hfence,  we  outgrow  our  early 
friendships ;  outgrow  the  intensity  of  ail :  we  dwell  in 
tents ;  we  never  find  a  home,  even  in  the  land  of  prom- 
ise. Life  is  an  unenjoyable  Canaan,  with  nothing 
real  or  substantial  in  it, 

3.  Our  expectations,  resting  on  revelation,  deceive 
us.  The  world's  history  has  turned  round  two  points 
of  hope;  one,  the  first  — Hig  other,  the  second  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  The  magnificent  imagery  of  Hebrew 
prophecy  bad  described  the  advent  of  the  Conqueror; 
He  came  —  "a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  with  no  form 
or  comeliness ;  and  when  they  saw  Him  there  was  no 
beauty  in  Him  that  they  should  desire  Him."  The  vic- 
tory, predicted  in  such  glowing  terms,  turned  out  to 
be  the  victory  of  Submission — the  Law  of  our  Hu- 
manity, which  wins  by  gentleness  and  love.  The  prom- 
ise in  the  letter  was  unfulfilled.  For  ages  the  world's 
hope  has  been  the  second  advent.  The  early  church 
expected  it  in  their  own  day — "We,  which  are  ahve, 
and  remain  until  the  coming  of  our  Lord." 

The  Saviour  Himself  had  said,  "  This  generation  shall 
not  pass  till  all  things  be  fulfilled."  Yet  the  Son  of 
man  has  never  come,  or  rather  He  has  been  ever  com- 
ing. Unnumbered  times  the  judgment  eagles  have 
gathered  together  over  corruption  ripe  for  condemna- 
tion. Times  innumerable  the  separation  has  been  made 
between  good  and  bad.    The  promise  has  not  been  fiij- 
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filled,  or  it  has  teen  fulfilled,  but  in  either  case  aD,tici> 
pation  has  been  foiled  and  diaappointed. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  aspect  ot 
life.  One  is  tiie  way  of  sentiment;  the  other  is  the 
way  of  faith.  The  sentimeotai  way  is  trit-e  enough. 
Saint,  sage,  sophist,  moralist,  and  preacher,  have  re- 
peated, in  every  possible  image,  tDl  there  is  nothing 
new  to  say,  that  life  is  a  bubble,  a  dream,  a  delusion, 
a  phantasm.  The  other  is  the  way  of  feith :  the  an- 
cient saints  felt  as  keenly  as  any  moraHst  could  feel  the 
brokeaness  of  its  promises  ;  they  confessed  that  thej 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims  here ;  they  said  that  they 
had  here  no  continuing  city ;  bnt  they  did  not  mourn- 
fiilly  moralize  on  this  ;  they  said  it  cheerfully,  and  re- 
joiced that  it  was  so.  They  felt  that  all  was  right; 
they  knew  that  the  promise  itself  had  a  deeper  mean- 
ing;  they  looked  undauntedly  for  "  a  city  which  hath 
foundations." 

II.  Th&  second  inquiry,  therefore,  is  the  meaning  of 
this  delusiveness. 

1.  It  serves  to  allure  us  on.  Suppose  that  a  spirit- 
ual promise  had  been  made  at  first  to  Israel ;  imagine 
that  they  had  been  informed  at  the  outset  that  God's 
rest  is  inward ;  that  the  promised  land  is  only  found 
in  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above  —  not  material,  but 
iroraaterial ;  —  that  rude,  gross  people,  yearning  ■  after 
the  fleshpots  of  Egypt — wiliin  g  to  go  back  into  slavetryj 
80  as  only  they  might  have  enough  to  eat  and  driiik — 
'—would  they  have  quieted  Egypt  on  such  terms? 
Would  they  have  begun  one  single  step  of  that  pit 
gritnage,  which  was  to  find  its  meaning  in  the  diata- 
pline  of  ages  ? 
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We  are  led  througti  life  as  we  are  allured  upon  Ct 
jourliey.  Could  a  man  see  hia  route  before  him,  —  a 
flat,  Btraight  road,  unbroken  by  bush,  or  tree,  or  emi 
nence,  with  the  suq's  heat  burning  down  upon  it, 
stretched  out  in  dreary  monotony,  —  he  could  scarcely 
find  energy  to  begin  his  task ;  but  the  uncertainty  of 
what  may  be  seen  beyond  the  next  turn  koeps  expecta- 
tion alive.  The  view  that  may  be  seen  from  yonder 
stonmit— the  glimpae  that  may  be  caught,  perhaps,  ag 
the  road  winds  round  yonder  knoll  —  hopes  Hke  these 
not  far  distant,  beguile  the  traveller  on  from  mile  to 
mile,  and  from  league  to  league. 

In  fact,  life  is  an  education.  The  object  for  which 
you  educate  yonr  son  is  to  give  him  strength  of  pur- 
pose, self-command,  discipline  of  mental  energies ;  but 
you  do  not  reveal  to  your  son  this  aim  of  his  eduea/. 
tion;  you  tell  him  of  hia  place  in  hia  class,'  of  the 
prizes  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  the  honors  to  be  given 
at  college. 

These  are  not  the  true  incentives  to  knowledge; 
such  incentives  are  not  the  highest  —  they  are  even 
fiieaii,  and  partially  injurious;  yet  these  mean  inceit- 
tives  stimulate  and  lead  on,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
year  to  year,  by  a  process  the  principle  of  which  the 
boy  himself  is  not  aware  of.  So  <1ops  God  lead  on, 
through  life's  unsatisfying  and  ialwe  reward,  ever 
educating :  Canaan  first ;  then  the  hope  of  a  Re- 
deemer ;  then  the  millennial  glory.  Now,  what  is 
remarkable-  in  this  is,  that  the  delusion  continiied  to 
Hie  last ;  they  aU  died  in  faith,  not  having  received 
the  promises ;  all  were  hoping  up  to  the  very  last,  and 
all  died  in  faith — not  in  realization;  for  thus  God  ha« 
constituted  the  humaa  hetu^   It  never  will  be  believed 
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that  tMa  world  is  noreal.  6od  has  mercifully  so 
arranged  it  tbat  the  idea  of  delusion  is  incredible. 
Tou  may  tell  the  boy  or  girl  as  you  will  that  life  is  a 
disappointment ;  yet,  however  you  may  persuade  them 
to  adopt  your  tone,  and  catch  the  language  of  your 
sentiment,  they  are  both  looking  forward  to  some 
bright  distant  hope  —  the  rapture  of  the  next  vacation, 
or  the  unknown  joye  of  the  next  season  —  and  throw- 
ing into  it  an  energy  of  expectation  which  a  whole 
eternity  is  only  worth.  You  may  tell  the  man  who  has 
received  the  heart-shock  from  which  in  this  world  he 
will  not  recover  that  life  has  nothing  left ;  yet  the 
stubborn  heart  still  hopes  on,  ever  near  the  prize, 
■ —  "  wealthiest  when  most  undone  ; "  he  has  reaped  the 
whirlwind,  but  he  will  go  on  still,  till  life  is  over,  sowing 
the  wind. 

Now,  observe  the  beautiful  result  which  comes  from 
this  indestructible  power  of  believing  in  spite  of  fail- 
ure. In  the  first  centuries,  the  early  Christians  be- 
lieved that  the  millennial  advent  was  ciose  ;  they  heard 
the  warning  of  the  apostle,  brief  and  sharp,  "  The  time 
is  short."  Now,  suppose  that,  instead  of  this,  they  had 
seen  all  the  dreary  page  of  Church  history  unroUed, — 
suppose  that  they  had  known  that  after  two  thousand 
years  the  world  would  have  scarcely  spelled  out  three 
letters  of  the  meaning  of  Christianity,  —  where  would 
have  been  those  gigantic  efforts,  that  life  spent  as  on 
the  very  brink  of  eternity,  which  characterize  the  days 
of  the  early  Church,  and  which  was,  after  all,  only  the 
true  life  of  man  in  time  ?■  It  is  thus  that  God  has  led 
on  His  world.  He  has  conducted  it  fw  a  father  leads 
his  child,  when  the  path  homeward  lies  over  many  a 
dreary  league.    He  suffers  him  to  beguile  the  thonght 
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of  time,  by  turning  aside  to  pluck  now  and  then  a 
flower,  to  .chaae  now  a  butterfly ;  the  butterfly  is 
crushed,  the  flower  fades,  but  the  child  is  so  much 
nearer  home,  invigorated  and  full  of  health,  and  scarcely 
wearied  yet. 

2,  This  non-fulfilment  of  promise  fulfils  it  in  a  deeper 
way.  The  account  we  have  given  already,  were  it  to 
end  there,  would  be  insufficient  to  excuse  the  failure 
of  life's  promise ;  by  saying  that  it  allures  us,  would  be 
really  to  charge  God  with  deception.  Now,  life  is  not 
deception,  hut  illusion.  We  distinguish  between  illu- 
sion and  delusion.  We  may  paint  wood  so  as  to  be 
taken  for  stone,  iron,  or  marble  —  this  is  delusion ;  but 
you  may  paint  a  picture,  in  which  rocks,  trees,  and  sky, 
are  never  mistaken  for  what  they  seem,  yet  produce  all 
the  emotion  which  real  rocks,  trees,  and  sky,  would 
produce.  This  is  illusion,  and  this  is  the  painter's  art ; 
never  for  one  moment  to  deceive  by  attempted  imita- 
tion, but  to  produce  a  mental  state  in  which  the 
feeUnga  are  suggested  which  the  natural  objects  them- 
selves would  create.  Let  us  take  an  instance  drawn 
from  life. 

To  a  child  the  rainbow  is  a  real  thing —substantia! 
and  palpable ;  its  limb  rests  on  the  side  of  yonder 
hill;  He  believes  that  he  can  appropriate  it  to  himself; 
and  when,  instead  of  gems  and  gold,  hid  in  its  radiant 
bow,  he  finds  nothing  but  damp  mist  —  cold,  dreary 
drops  of  disappointment  — that  disappointment  telle 
that  his  belief  has  been  delusion. 

To  the  educated  man  that  bow  is  a  blessed  illusion, 
yet  it  never  once  deceives ;  he  does  not  tako  it  for 
what  it  is  not ;  he  does  not  expect  to  make  it  his  own. 
He  feels  its  beauty  as  much  as  the  chfld  could  feal  it*; 
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B&jj  infinitely  more  — ^  more  even  from  the  fact  that  he 
fenows  that  it  will  be  transient ;  but,  besides  and 
beyond  this,  to  Tiim  it  piesente  a  deeper  loveliness ;  he 
knows  the  lawa  of  light,  and  the  laws  of  the  hiiman 
soul  which  gave  it  being.  He  has  linked  it  with  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  and  with  the  inviaible  mind  of 
God ;  and  it  brings  to  him  a  thrill  of  awe,  and  the  sense 
of  a  mysterious,  nameless  beauty,  of  which  the  child 
did  not  conceive.  It  is  iiljision  still ;  but  it  has  ful- 
filled the  promise.  In  the  realm  of  spirit,  in  the  temple 
of  the  son!,  it  is  the  same.  All  is  illusion ;  "  but  we 
look  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations ; "  and  in  this 
the  promise  ia  fulfilled. 

And  such  was  Canaan  to  the  Israelites,  To  some, 
doubtless,  it  was  delusion.  They  expected  to  find 
their  reward  in  a  land  of  milk  and  honey.  They 
were  bitterly  disappointed,  and  expressed  their  disap- 
pointment loudly  enough  in  their  murmurs  against 
Moses,  and  their  rebellion  against  his  successors. 
But,  to  others,  as  to  Abraham,  Canaan  was  the  bright 
illusion  which  never  deceived,  but  forever  shone 
before  as  the  type  of  something  more  real.  And  even 
taking  the  promise  literally,  though  they  dwelt  in 
tents,  and  could  not  call  a  foot  of  land  their  own.  Was 
not  its  beauty  theirs?  Were  not  its  trellised  vines, 
and  glorious  pastures,  and  rich  olive-fields,  ministers  to 
liie  enjoyment  of  those  who  had  all  in  God,  though 
its  milk,  and  oil,  and  honey,  could  not  be  enjoyed  with 
exclusiveness  of  appropriation?  Yet  over  and  above 
and  beyond  this,  there  was  a  more  blessed  fulfilment 
of  the  promise :  there  was  a  city  which  had  founda^ 
tions -^  built  and  made  by  God  —  toward  which  the 
ftntieipation  of  this  Canaan  was  leading  them.     The 
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Kingdom  of  God  was  forming  in  their  spula,  forever 
disappointing  them  by  the  unreal,  and  teaching  thenv 
■what  is  spiritual,  and  belongs  to  mind  and  character, 
alone  can  be  eternal.  We  will,  illustrate  tliis  principle 
from  the  common  walks  of  life.  The  principle  is,  that 
the  reward  we  get  is  not  the  reward  for  which  we 
»7orked,  but  a  different  one  —  deeper  and  more  perrna- 
nont.  The  merchant  labors  all  his  life,  and  the  hope 
which  leads  him  on  is  perhaps  wealth.  Well,  at  sixty 
years  of  age  he  attains  wealth  ; — ie  that  the  reward  of 
sisty  .years  of  toii?  Ten  years  of  enjoyment,  when 
the  senses  can  enjoy  no  longer,  —  a  country^eat, 
splendid  plate,  a  noble  establishment  ?  0,  no  1  a  reward 
deeper  than  he  dreamed  of  Habits  of  perseverance, 
a  character  trained  by  industry —  that  is  his  reward. 
He  was  carried  on  from  year  to  year  by,  if  he  were 
wise,  illusion;  if  he  were  unwise,  delusion;  but  he 
reaped  a  more  enduring  substance  in  himself. 

Take  another  instance :  the  pubhc  man,  warrior,  or 
statesman,  who  has  served  his  country,  and  complains 
at  last,  in  bitter  disappointment,  that  his  country  haa 
not  fulfilled  his  expectations  in  rewarding  him,  -^  that 
is>  it  has  not  given  him  titles,  honors,  wealth.  But 
titles,  honors,  wealth  —  are  these  the  rewards  of  well- 
doing? can  they  reward  it?  would  it  be  well-doing  if 
they  could  ?  To  be  such  a  man,  to  have  the  power  of 
doing  such  deeds,  what  could  be  added  to  that  reward 
by  having?  This  same  apparent  contradiction,  which 
was  found  in  Judaism,  subsists  too  in  Christianity.  We 
will  state  it  in  the  words  of  an  apostle :  "  Godliness  is 
profitable  for  all  things ;  having  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  as  well  aa  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
Now  for  the  folflbnent :  "  If  in  this  life  only  we  have 
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hope  in  OhriBt,  then  are  we  of  all  men  most  miserable.'- 
Godliness  ia  profitable ;  but  its  profit,  it  appears,  con- 
siate  in  finding  that  ail  is  loss;  yet  in  thia  way  you 
teach  your  son.  You  will  teil  him  that  if  he  will  bo 
good  all  men  will  love  him.  vYou  say  that  "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  yet  in  your  heart  of  hearts  yo» 
know  that  you  are  leading  him  on  by  a  delusion 
Christ  was  good.  Was  He  loved  by  all?  In  propor 
tion  as  he,  your  son,  ia  like  Christ,  lie  will  he  loved,  not 
by  the  many,  bid  hy  the  few.  Honesty  is  not  the  best 
^licy }  the  commonpiace  honesty  of  the  market-place 
maybe,  —  the  vulgar  honesty  which  goes  no  further 
than  paying  debts  accurately ;  but  that  transparent 
Christian  honesty  of  a  life  which  in  every  act  is  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  truth,  that  is  not  the  way  to  get  oa 
in  life,  —  the  reward  of  such  a  life  is  the  Cross.  Yet 
you  were  right  in  teaching  your  son  this ;  you  told 
him  what  was  true  —  truer  than  he  could  comprehend. 
It  is  better  to  he  honest  and  good ;  better  than  he  can 
know  or  dream ;  better  even  in  this  life ;  better  by  so 
much  as  beijig  good  is  better  than  having  good.  But, 
in  a  rude,  coarse  way,  you  must  express  the  blessedness 
on  a  level  with  his  capacity;  you  must  state  the  truth 
ill  a  way  which  he  will  inevitably  interpret  falsely. 
The  true  interpretation  nothing-  hut  experience  can 
teach. 

And  this  is  what  God  does.  His  promises  are  true, 
though  illusive ;  far  truer  than  we  at  first  take  them  to 
be.  We  work  for  a  mean,  low,  sensual  happiness,  all 
the  while  He  ia  leading  us  on  to  a  spiritual  blessedness, 
unfathomably  deep.  This  is  the  life  of  faith.  We 
live  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.  We  do  not  preach 
that  all  is  disappointment  —  the  dreary  creed  of  senti- 
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merttalisin ;  but  we  preach  that  nothing  here  is  dieap 
pointment,  if  rightly  understood.  We  do  not  comforl 
the  poor  man  by  saying  that  the  liches  that  he  baa  not 
now  he  will  have  hereafter,  —  the  difference  between 
himself  and  the  man  of  wealth  being  only  this,  that  the 
one  has  for  time  what  the  other  will  have  for  eternity; 
but  what  we  say  is,  that  that  which  you  have  failed  in 
reaping  here,  you  never  will  reap,  if  you  expected  the 
harvest  of  Canaan.  God  has  no  Canaan  for  His  own ; 
no  milk  and  honey  for  the  luxury  of  the  senses ;  for 
.  the  city  which  hath  foundations  is  built  in  the  soul  of 
man.  He  in  whom  Godlike  character  dwells  has  all 
the  universe  for  his  own.  "  All  things,"  saith  the  apos- 
tle, "  are  yours ;  whether  life  or  death,  or  things  pres. 
ent,  or  things  to  come ;  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  y« 
Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise." 
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Z  COBiNTHiANB  V.  14, 15.  —  "  For  the  love  of  Christ  constrainetli  js  , 
because  ire  thn^  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were'  all  deoA ; 
■and-  -that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  cot  henceforth 
live  tmto  themselTes,  but  unto  him  tihich,  died  for  thein,  and  roise 

It  may  be  that  in  reading  these  verees  some  of  ne 
have  understood  them  in  a  sense  foreign  to  that  of  tho 
apostle.  It  may  have  seemed  that  the  arguments  ran 
thus:  —  Because  Christ  died  upon  the  Gross  for  ail, 
therefore  all  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
death  before ;  and  if  they  were  asked  what  doctrines 
are  to  he  elicited  from  this  passage  they  would  reply, 
"  The  doctrine  of  universal  depravity,  and  the  con- 
BtrainJDg  power  of  the  gratitude  due  to  Him  who  died 
to  redeem  us  from  it."  There  is,  however,  ia  the  first 
place,  this  iatal  objection  to  such  an  interpretation, 
that  the  death  here  spoken  of  is  used  in  two  diametri- 
cally opposite  senses.  In  reference  to  Christ,  death 
literal;  in  reference  to  all,  death  spiritual.  Now,  in 
the  thought  of  St,  Paul,  the  death  of  Christ  was  always 
viewed  as  liberation  from  the  power  of  evil :  "  in  that 
He  died,  He  died  unto  sin  once  ; "  and  again,  "  he  that 
is  dead  is  freed  from  sin."  The  Hteral  death,  then,  in 
one  clause,  means/reetfom  from  sin;  the  spiritual  death 
CU2) 
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of' the  next  is  slavery/ to  it.  Wherein,  therij  lies  the 
cogency  ofthe'  apostle's  reasoning?  How  does'  it 
follow  that,  because  Christ  died  to  evil,  all  before"  tBat 
must  have  died  to  God?  Of  course  that  doctrine  ia 
true   in  itself,  hut  it  ie  not  the  doctrine  of  the  text. 

-In  the  next  place,  the  ambiguity  belongs  only  to 
the  English  word  —  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  mis. 
takein  the  original:  the  word  which  stands  for  were 
is  a  word  which  does  not  imply  a  continued  state,  but 
must  imply  a  single  finished  act.  It  cannotj  by'anyj 
possibility,  imply  that  before  the  death  of  Christ  men 
were  'in  a  state  of  death ;  it  can  only  mean  tbey  fee-; 
came -dead  i  at  the  moment  when  Christ.died;  If-yoii 
read  it  thus,  the  meaning  of  the  English  will  emerge— J 
"if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  died ; "  and  the  apos.tle's! 
argument  runs  thug,  that  if  one  acts  as  the  represent^ 
ative^of  all,  then  his  act  is  the  act  of  all.  If  the'toi- 
baiasador  of  a  nation  makes  reparation  in  a  natiori?fc 
name,  or  does  homage  for  a  nation,  that  reparation);  op 
that  homage,  is  the  nation's  act;  —  if  one  did  it^r'&Bi 
then  o^^..  did  it.  So  that,  instead  of  inferring  (that- 
beeause  I 'Christ  died  for  all,  therefore  before  that  all 
weB6  dead  to  God,  his  natural  inference  is  that  there'" 
fore  all  are  now  dead  to  sin.  Once  more,  the  conc]usioii> 
of  .the  apostle  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  whit^  this- 
interpretation  attributes  to  him :  he  does  not  say  !that' 
GJjrJst  died  in  order  that  men  might  noi  die,  but  ex" 
jictly  foir  this  very  purpose,  that  they  might;  and  this 
ieath  he  represents  in  the  next  verse  by  an  equivalenti 
(Spression  —  the  life  of  unselfishness :  "  that  they 
tfhiGh  live  might  henceforth  live  not  unto  themselvesi"! 
Thef'dead.''iof  the  first  verse  are  "they  that  live"  of : 
tiMtkeeoBid. 
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Til©  form  of  thought  fiads  ila  exact  paraUeli  io.  Rqc 
DEtDS'Ti.  10,  11.     Two  poiats  olaim  our  attention.: 
I.  The  Vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
n.  The  influence  of  that  sacrifics  on  man. 

L  Tlie  vicariousneBS  of  the  sacrifice  is  imj.iied,ia 
the,  word  "for."  A  vicarious  act  is  an  act  done  for 
another.  When  the  Pope  calla  Inmself  the  vicar  of 
Ghrist,  he  implies  that  he  acta  for  Christ.  The  vicar 
cfflt  viceroy  of  a  kingdom  is  one  who  acts  for  the  Idag; 
w-ifti  viear'a  act,  therefore,  is  virtually  the.  act  of  tiiB 
pHhcipal  whom  he  represente ;  so  that,  if  the  Papal 
dflfctriae  were  true,  when  the  vicar  of  Christ  pardons 
Christ  has  pardoned.  When  the  viceroy  of  a  kingdam 
ha's  published  a  proclamation,  or  signed  a  treaty,  the 
Btoereign  himself  is  bound  by  those  acts. 
•nThe. truth  of  the  expression  for  all  is  contained' in 
tiiiB  'i^ct,  that  Christ  is  the  representative  of  humaoily 
■*^pia>perly  speaking,  the  reality  of  humaB  u^torA 
This  .i&  the  truth  contained  in  the  emphatic  expression, 
■^Son  of  man."  What  Christ  did /or  humanity  was 
dbne  by  humanity,  because  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
JtaT'^ittuly  vicarious  act  does  not  supersede  the  prin- 
oipaUB  'duly  of  performance,  but  rather  implies  and 
acknowledges  it  Take  the  case  from  which  this  very 
*jord  of  vicar  has  received  its  origin.  In  the  old  mo- 
nastic times,  when  the  revenues  of  a  cathedral  or  a  core 
fellftd  the  lot  of  a  monastery,  it  became  the  duty  of 
Utat  monastery  to  perform  the  religious  services  of  tJie 
core.  'But,  inasmuch  as  the  monastery  was  a  corpo- 
rS,te;bady,t^ey- appointed  one  of  their  nmaiber,  whom 
t&ey  denomiriated  their  vicar,  to  discharge,  those  offices 
for  them.     His  service  did  not  supersede  theirs,  .but 
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itt&sstf'pferfietual  and  Btainiing  aekWo-wled^fefif'Mat 
tit^^/'affattihoieand  ihdividwally,  were  under  the  &felfe 
gatit*  to  perform  it.  The  act  of'  ChriBt'  ia  the' act-ol' 
QiBttiEiriity — that  -whicli  all  humanity- is  bound  to^  do. 
His  righteousness  does  not  supersede  our  righteons- 
nesBj'rior  does  His  saClifice  snpereede  our  sacrifice,, 
Il>'is  the  representation  of  human  lifeand  humangaOvi- 
fioe  '^'Vicarious  for  all,  yet  binding  upon  all. 

'Th^  He  died  for  all  ia  true  — 

■■5.  -Beeause  He  was  the  victim  of  the'sin  of 'dli'  'is 
Ifeieifpecoliar  phraseology  of  St  Paul;  He'died  wnto'sin': 
He  was  the  victim  of  sin  —  He  died  by  sin.  It'Sst  the 
appalling  mystery  ©f  our  redemption  that  tdfii  Be" 
deeiHei^  took  the  attitude  of  "subjeetilsn!  to  e'vil.'':  5^6re 
waB'seapcely  a  form  of  evil-witb  which ObriBt  dlft'Sf&fr 
Gom«s  m-' contaJ3t,-and  by  which  He- did'fflot 'Safffer:.'!' ^-8^ 
■Wftfl  the  victim'  of  false  fi-iendahip  and'  ingmiatadfe,  We' 
victim- of  bad  government  and  injustice.  He'ifeB'-'a' 
sacHfice  to  the  vices  of  all  classes  —  to  the'seffishneMi 
oflhe  rich,  and  tbe  fickleness  of  the  poor,  IntoleiraJBes^ 
ftmnaSlmH^  scepticism,  hatred  of  goodness,  Wer«  ^U^ 
fofeb  wMch  cmabed  Him. 

In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  He  was  a'  vdctiilli' 
He  did'not  adroitly  wind-through  the  dangerefuSjfteiBW 
of  "evil;  meeting  it  with  expedient  silencBi  Paeeitos 
ftif©e,toidTfronttof^ont',  H«  metitj  rebuked  it,  and^d*- 
fied-itj'and  jvst  as  truly  as  he  is  a.  voluntftiy  vietiiH' 
vflios*  body  opposing  the  progress  of  the  caT'of'tTxigi; 
gernaut  is  crashed  beneath  its  monsttotie  wheels,,  wah^ 
Hfei*  victim  to  the  world's  sin:  because  pupe,' Hfe  wesi 
eruekedby  impurity ;  because;  just,  and  real,  and  trte*/ 
H« -wakted  up  the  rag&  of  injustice,  hypocrisy,  aw* 
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iSTowy'thia  sin-was 'tJie  &m-  of  alL  Here ■ 'arises- at 
(S6^' 'Ei ' difficiitlty :  it  sftemS  to  be  ■moafc-imnatural-to 
assert- that  in  aiiy  one  sease^He  was-  the  aacrifiee  of 
thfesm  of  all;  We>  did  not  betray  Him  —  thatwas-Jn- 
das'-act;  Peter  denied  Him,  Thomas  doubted,  ViMh 
pro&ounced  sentence — it  must' be  a' figment  to  say 
that  these' were  our  acts  i  we  did  not  watch  Him  like 
the  Pharisees,  nor  circumvent  Him  like  the  ■Scribes 
and  lawyers;  —  by  what  possible  sophistry  can  we  be 
involved  in  the  complicity  of  that  guilt?  The  savage 
of^New  Zealand,  who  never  heard  of  Him,  the-learn«d 
B^ptiaii  and  the  voluptuous  Assyrian,  who  died  b&- 
foffe  He-came  —  how  was  it  the  sin  of  all  ? 

■The  reply  that  is  often  given  to  this  query  is  wont 
derfully  unreal.  It  is  assumed  that  Christ  was  con. 
6eit)ua,'by  Hia.Omniscience,  of  the  sins  of  all  niankindf 
thAt  the  dnplieity  of  the  child,  and  the  crime  of  the 
aesSs&iQji  and  every  unholy  thought  that  has  ever 
passed -through  a  human  bosom,  were  present  toHia 
miaii.-in -that  awful  hour,  as  if  they  were  His  own; 
This  is  utterly-  unscriptural.  "Where  is  the  single  text 
from  which  it  can  be,  except  by  force,  extracted?  Be^ 
sides  this,  it  ia  fanciful  and  sentimental ;  and  again,  it 
k:  dangerotis,  for  it  represents  the-wholeatonement^as 
a>fiotitious  and  shadowy  transaction.  There  ia  a'meh- 
tal  state  in  which  men  have  felt  the  burthen  of  sins 
uriiich  they  did  not  commit.  There  have  been  caiies 
ii*;T5fhrGb  men  have  been  mysteriously  excrueiatediwith 
tbe'rthought  of  having  committed  the  unpardonttMw 
siirj'  Btit  to  'represent  the  mental  phenomenaiof-^ 
Bedeetuer's  mind  as  in  any  way  resembling  thisyi^^'tD 
Bsjpitiiati  Hw  eonscieace  was'oppresSed  with  th'e  p* 
Bponsibility  of  sins  which  He  had  not  committadi— ^fia 
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tt0  iCQultjiuQd,  a  stat^  of  eanitj^  with-.i  ihsi  Aeiivmoim  df  a 
.■J^I^:U<fK',i)iind,(and  the  workings  of  a,  Iiealthy^gsB- 
;!isi^ce,;'with  iiioae  of  one  unnaturaland  morbid;. 

;'13i&re  18  a  way,  however,  much  more  appalling  m^ 
■Wiioh  more,  true,  in  whiphthia  may  hs ,  true,  wjthout 
JFfiiOBtiQg  to  any  such  ^fanciful  hypothesisi  Sitt  hastji 
-greatpower^in  thia  vf.orld;  it  gi'^fes  laws,  like  thQSftof 
&,j^ftv,ereign,  which  bind  U3  alt,  and  to  which  we  arejftU 
«ubmisgiye.  There  are  current  maxima  in  church  and 
St^tg,  in  society,  in  trade,  in  law,  to  which  we^yield 
flbedii^pce.'  For  this  obedience  every  one. is  responei- 
ble.^.fiForinatance,  in  trade,  and  in  the  .profession .gf 
law,  every  one  is  the  servant  of  practices.,  the  ir§cti- 
tl(^d^  of- which  his  heart  can  only  luilf  apprQVsei  — 
e.very.iOQe  eomplaina  of  them,,yet.aIL  are  involved'ii 
Jheffit,  Nqw,  ,when  such  sins  reach  their  climax,^  as.iia 
the  ?a8Q:  of  national  bankruptcy  or  an  uiyust  acquittal, 
there  may  be  some  who  are,  in  a  special  sense,,  the 
actors  in  the  guilt;  but,  evidently,  for  the  bankruptej? 
each  joember;  of  the  community  is  responsible.  .in-,tliat 
d-figreej  and.isofar  .as-he  himself ..  acquiesced  .ins'ithe 
4»pli<jitifis  ,  of  .pubUc,  dealing;  .  every,  careless  juF.oi:, 
every  unrighteous  judge,  every  fitlse  .witness,  has  don? 
Ms'  part  in  the  reduction  of  society  to  that  .state,  in 
which  ithe  monster  injustice  has  been  perpetrated.  In 
the.  piotof  a  tumultuous  assembly  by  night,  a  house 
may tbe^ burnt,  or  a  murder, committed.  In  the  eye- of 
the.lawi  all  who.are  aiding  and  abetting  there  areieatah 
in  hia  degree  responsible  for  that  crime ;  there  njay.be 
difference .  in  .guOtj  from  the  degree  in  which  ho  is 
guilty  who,  with  his.  own  hand,  perpetrated  the  -deeid, 
ia  that  .of  him  who  merely  jjoinednthe  mbble  from-uajw- 
ohievausi'curioaity  —  degrees  from  that  of  ■wilfuljmu'- 
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■de^tettifeati of  mote'  oi"' leas' > excusable  hoiBicidei''-.^ft 
■Maria6*&'Wbre  declasrefl  by'^-the  Saviour  to  be  guiity-oi 
the  bibod  ©f  Zaebariflra,  fee  ^blood  of  righteonS  Afetel, 
la^d  'ef 'all  tMe  ^ntB  'and  prophe-te  who  fell  befisre'Se 
*feinel-' Bat  how  were  the  Pharisees  gailty?  ^^^ 
Mih  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  they  honored'an^ 
^mifod  them;  but  they  were  guilty,  in  that  they  Wer-0 
^he'diildf  en  of  those  that  »lew  the  prophets  —  childl^B 
fe^ithie  feeufee,  that  they  inherited  their  spirit;  they  isp- 
Jposecl'the  good,  in  the  form  in  which  it  showed  'itself 
i&'-IMir.  da^,  just  as  their  fathers  opposed  the  foHn  dis- 
JflaJ^d'totheira-;  therefore  He  said  'that  they 'bdonged 
tS'fihe  flame  confederacy  of  evil,  and  that 'the  guilfr'sf 
■tfca'.'hkiOd  of  all  who  had  been  slain  should  rest  on*hat 
^SeratioB.  Similarly  we  are  'guilty  'of  the  death  of 
©hristj  >^If  you  have  been  a  'false  friend,  a  sceptiGfa 
^e^wardly  diaeiple,  a  fonsalist,  selfish,  an  opposer  'of 
lgdti<te6sa-,  an  oppressor,  wKateVer  evil  you  have  done, 
ft^Jthat'^degree  add  so  far  you  participate  in  the  evil'  to 
which  the  Just  One  fell  a  victim  —  you  are  oneof  that 
t^hty  rabble  which  '©ried,  "Crucify  Him,  Oruoify 
Kia.^'  ^  For: your  sin  He  died;  His  blood  hes  at  yoor 
<*tP9"8hold. 

Agai)i,'He  diedforall,  in  that  His  sacrifics  repneeeots 
♦he  s»cBLfie6''0f  all;  We  have  heard  of  the  doctrine  of 
('ianputed  righteousness ;  "  it  is  a  theological  espres- 
JlioO 'to  whifth  meaniS'gs  foolish  enough  are  sometimBs 
Attributed,  bat  it  contain*  a  very  deep  truth,  whichiit 
*feaJVbe  our  endeavor  to  elicit, 

Ghrist  is'-the  realized  idea  of  our  humanityi  Hei.ia 
Glod's'idea  of  man  'Completed.  There  is  eveiydiffiM^ 
■siete-  'between  the  ideah  and  the  actual  —  between  what 
»  man  -aims  to  be  and  what  he  is;  a,-  differ-ence^bfr 
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M^b  itlie  race  a»  it  is,  and  the  race  a»  it  existed  in 
#Q'^'s  'creative  idea  when  He  pronounced  it  very  good!. 
-I'^ia  Ohrist,  therefore,  God  beholda  humanity ;  iin 
Christ  He  sees  perfected  every  one'  in  whom  Christ's 
epirit  exists  in  germ.  He  to  whom  the  possible  is 
factuo],  to  whom  what  wiU  be  already  is,  sees  all  things 
preseni;' — gazes  on  the  imperfect,  and  sees  it- in- its 
^Ffection.  .  Let  me  venture  an  illustration.  He  wb6 
has  never  seen  the  vegetable  world  except  in  Arctie 
rfegions  has  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  majesty  of  vegetai- 
ble  life,' — a  microscopic  red  moss  tinting  the, surface 
^af  the  enow,  a  few  stunted  pines,  and  here  and  therft 
■perhaps  a  dwindled  oak ;  hut  to  the  botanist,  v/hd  'has 
^een  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  its  tropical  indi^ 
nifioence,  all  that  wretched  scene  presents  another 
Aspect;  to  him  those  dwarfe  are  the  representativdaof 
what  might  be,  nay,  what  has  been  in  a  kindlier  soil 
and  a  more  genial  climate;  he  fills  up,  by  his  concep- 
tion, the  miserable  actuality  presented  by  these  shmba, 
and  attributes  to  them  —  imputes,  that  is,  to  theih  — 
the- majesty  of  which  the  undeveloped  germ  exists 
if^eady.'  Now, the  difference  between  those  treeS  seen 
■in  themselves,  and  seen  in  the  conception  of-  theit 
•nature's  per fectness,  which  has  been  previously  ■  real- 
ized, is  the  difference  between  man  seen  in  himself  and 
■Bftfenin  Christ.  We  are  fteble,  dwarfish,  stunted- epeci- 
laotis'  -of  humanity.  Our  best  resolves  are  but  with 
'ered-  branches,  our  holiest  deeds  unripe  and  blighted 
fpmt;-  bu't,  to  the  Infinite  Eye,  who  sees  in  the  perfect 
One' the  type  and  assurance  of  that  which  shall 'be, 
-this  dwindled  humanity  of  ours  is  divine  and  gloriouB. 
-Sbch  are  -k-e  in  the  sight  of  ■God  the  Father  as  is-the 
;TO5g"8Dn  of  God  Hunaelf.  This  is  what  theologiana 
18» 
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in-ftt (least, itije  wieest.pf  them:— ^meant.by  "impxded 
JJghteoTisnoaa,"  .I.do  not  mean  that  all.  who  hft^e 
Strittea  pr.gpoken  on  the  subject,  had  this  conception 
fif .  ,it,  :bnt,  I  believe  they  wbo  thought  ti'uly,  meant-tliis.i 
^ej  did  not  suppose  that,  in  imputing  righteousResa, 
4|igt6.yrKs  A  kind  of  figment,  a  self-deception  in  the 
jplndi  of  God:  liiey  did  not, mean  that,  by  an  actof 
5fiU,  He  chose  to  consider  that  every  act  which  Christ 
■.^id'syaa  done  by  us;  that  He  imputed  or  reckt>ii,ed  to 
jftS:  the  baptism  in  Jordan,  and  the  victory  in  the  syil- 
4S3X«SS,  and  the  agony  iu  the  garden,  or  that  He  be- 
Jipj^^d,  ,,or  acted  as  if  He  believed,  that  when  Christ 
4ifldjj$aich  one  of  us  died;, but  He  «aw  humanity  snb- 
^ttedtoithe  law  of  self-sacrifice,  —  in  the  light  oi  that 
ides^.He  beholds  us  as  perfect,  and  is  satisfied.  In  this 
senge,  the  apostle  speaks  of  those  that  are  imperfect, 
jy.et  "  by.  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  forever  them 
-thatiSue  .sanctified-"  It  is  true,  again,  that  He  died  for 
jUSfift'that  we  present  His  sacrifice  as  ours.  The  value 
<rf:the' .death  of  Christ  consisted  in  the  surrender  q)f 
fifel;&will.  In  the  fortieth  Psahn,  the  value  of  every 
if^^r-  kind  of  sacrifice  being  first. denied,  the  words 
■feUqw, ."  then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come,  to  do  thy  will,  0 
.|3od."  .  The  profound  idea  contained,  therefore,  in  th© 
de&th  of. Christ,  is  the  duty  of  self-surrender. 

But,  in  MS,  that  surrender  scarcely  deserves  the 
g^yjie,--i-.even  to  use  the  word  self-sacrifice  covers. us 
jy^tli  a  kind  of  shame.  Then. it  is,  that  there  is  Eii* 
plmpst  bouiidless  joy  in  acquiescing  in  the  hfe  aqd 
jdfiath  of  Christ,  recognizing  it, as  ours,  and  represent- 
,^.iiit  to  ourselves  and  Qod  as  what  we  aim  at.  If  we 
ifttonot  understand  how,  in  this  sense,  it  can  V«  a  aao- 
tfifice  for, us,  we  may  partly  realize  it  by  remembering 
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%a§ij!^  of  feeling 'how  art  jmd  nature  tealit^^ 'for 'US 
*3*S*  ■*'e'fcalinot  realize  for  otirselvee.  It  is  reCOrid^S 
of  ©Me'ttf  the  world's  gifted  pai!rt.tersj  thathe  sWM 
ij^fdre  -the' masterpiece  of  the  great  g^nida  of  tils' b,gef, 
"^'ofl^'Which  he  could  never  hope  to  etiual,- ntir  evfiil 
■#fti^,--^ and  yet  the  infinite  ■sTiperi6ritj',-^o 'for  froto 
b^^iiig  hitn,  only  elevated  hii  feeling,  for  lie  Stm 
ieElli^a  those  conceptions  whic'h  had  floated  before 
Mnl^'dim  and  unsubstantial:  ill  every  line  AtiA  tbnch  fee 
Mt  a  spirit  immeasurably  superior,  yet  kindred,  aftd^'is 
Wpiittei  to  have  exclaimed,  with  dignified  humility", 
**fA.lii  I,  too,  am  a  painter!"  Or,  again,  we  must  'all 
lia¥6'-f61t>  when  certain  effects  in  nature,  Cdmbilia- 
iionB'bf  fonn  and  color,  have 'been  'presented  'tH' xH; 
feiir'6Wfl-iaea  speaking  in  intelligible  and  yet  cel^sti^l 
language ;  when,  for  instance,-  thb  I'on'g  bairS  Of  'pitt^; 
"  edged  with  intolerable  radiance,"  seemed  to  float  in 
a  eea  of  pale,  pure  green ;  when  the  whole  sky  seemed 
to  reel  with  thunder ;  when  the  night-wind  moaned. 
I*  is  Wonderful  how  the  most  comm'onplftbe  fiaen-  'and 
■women's — beittgs  who,  as 'you  Wotiid  have  thought;  RM 
to  'codeeptioil  that  rose  beyond  a  commerciai  speculft; 
lion,' "or  it  fashionable  enterteiiftment — are  elevated 'by 
iiich'iscenos;  how  the  slumbering  grandfeu'r  of  ihSft 
aatUrff  wakes,  and  acknowledges  kindred-with  thft'sky 
■ftadi  stotm.  "I  cannot  speak,"  they  would  say,  "the 
feeliage  Whieh-are  in  me ;  I  liave  had  emotiona,  (ispii-t. 
tibniB; thoughts, — 'I  cannot  put  them  into  words.'  Loei-ft 
tfitire'!  'Bsten  now  to  the  etorfn!  That 'is^hafl 
[Maflitjionly  Inever  could  say  it  out  till  now."  Ihiti 
dfe  art  and  nature  speak'for  tiS,-El.ftd  thu's  do  we  '&jJd^ 
^^m  kB  our  own.  This'is  thB'#ay  in  which  His' 5ri^t. 
efijitSB^si  becomes  li'ghteouantese  for  us.    This'iS'^ife 
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Wjay  ui  which  the  heart  presents  to.  God. .the  aacrifica 
pf-ChrJat.  ;  Gazing  ,on  that  perfect  Life,,  we,  as  it  wef a 
(la^,  "That  is  my.reHgion',  that  is  my  righteousness ^- 
wjiat  I  want  to  be,  which  I  am  not;  .that  is  my  offer- 
ing, . my ,  hfo .  as  1  would  wish,, to  give  jt,, —  freely, and 
BPfc- cheeked,  entire  and.  perfect."  So  the  old  prophets, 
tjieir  hearts  hig  with,  unutterable  thoughta,  searched 
".what  or  what  manner  of  time  the  spirit  ,of  Christ 
which-Wae  in  them  did  signify,  wjien  it.testified  before- 
h&ad:  of  the,  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  the  glory 
^hicji  iShouId,  follow ; "  .and  so  with  us,  until  it  .passes 
^jtQjpj^yer:  "My  Saviour,  fill  up  the  blurred,  and 
blotted. sl^etch  which  my  clumsy  hand  has  drawn. of  a 
diyipe  life,  with  the  fulness  of  Thy  perfect  picture. .  I 
feel.the, beauty  which  I  cannot  realize : ^ robe  me,  in 
^if^Q  unutterable  purity : 

'  Rook  of  ages,  oleft  Hit  me. 
Let  me  hide  nljadf  in  Thee.'  " 

XI..  The  influence  of  that  sacrifice  on  mania  th© 
introductioa  of  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice  into  his 
nature,, —  "then  were  all  dead."  Observe,  again,  not 
Se  died  that  we  might  not  die,  but  that  in  His  death 
■wfe, might  be.dead,  and  ;that  in  His  sacrifice  we  might 
become  eaoh-.  a  Bftcrifiee  to.  God.i  ,  Moreover,  this 
death  is  identical  with  life.  They.whu,  in  the  fipst 
eppte^ce,  are  called  dead,  are  in  the  secotid  denom. 
iflat^  ",.*hey,who  live.'!  ,  So,  in  another  '.place,!  ^' I  am 
crucified  .-.with  Christ,  -nev.&rthele8s. ,  I  livs-fl'  deatJij 
tljerpforer^ithat,  is,,, the  ■sacrifice  of  selfi — is.  eqaiva. 
]m%to.Mf^!  Naw,;thi8  rests  upon  a  profound  truth. 
TjItajTdeftfthcf  Christ  was  a  representation  of  J^enlife 
oi'Qfld,;   (To  me  this  is  the  profoundest.of  all  truths, 
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ttaii^a'whole:of  the  life  of  God  is  the' sacrifice  of  self. 
■  flodviia  Leve;  love  ia  sacrifice  — to  give'rather  ithan 
to- ireeeive— the  blessedness  of  self-giving.  If  ithe 
Hfeiof'God  were  not  such;  it  would  be  a  falsehood  to 
aay -that  God  is  Iiove ;  for,  even  in-  our  human  nature, 
tliatiwhioh  seeks  to  enjoy  all,'instead  of  giving  aU^-ia 
fcodwni  by  a  very  different  name  from  that  of  love, 
Alil  the  life  of  God  is  a  flow  of:  this  divine  self-givifig 
oharil^.'  lOreation  itself  is  sacrifice— i-the-self-imfiaiste- 
tioa.ofiihe  divine  Being.  Redemption,  too,  is'  sacri- 
fice,..elae  it  could  not  be  love;  for  which  reasoniwe 
■wiU  not  surrender  one  iota  of  the  truth  that  the  death 
of 'Christ  was  the  sacrifice  of  God  —  the  manifestatiftn 
onceti  im  .time   of  'that  which  is  the  eternal  law  ofiflis 

-life.^.ll 

If  man,  therefore,  is  to  rise  into  the  life  of  6od',--he 
must  fee  absorbed  into  the  spirit  of  thatsacrifice  —  he 
mast  die  with  Christ,  if  he  would  enter  into  his  proper 
life.  For  sin  is  the  withdrawing  into  self  and  egotism, 
-ooti  of  ^e  vivifying,  life  of  God,  which  alone  is  onr 
tame'tlife.  The  moment. the  man  sins,  he  dies.  Eqoiw 
wei  noAhow  awfully  true  that  sentence  is,  "Sin-re- 
V'ivedj  and  I  died"?  Theviyid  life  of  siu' is- the  death 
oGithe  .man.  Have  we  never  felt  that  our  true  exist- 
ence has  absolutely  in  that  moment  disappeared)- trail 
t&st-ipeare  not? 

jJi'saiyjitberefore,  that  real  human  life  is  a-  perpetual 
completion  and  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  Cbrigti-nr 
"(dill  are  dead;"  the  explanation  .of  wbichifollowflfi'Vt* 
Uweaiot  to. themselves,  but, to  Him-;wlK) .died  for.tji^m 
'iMldE«3ti.dgain."  Th:is  is  the  truthiwhitjh  lies  atitM 
bo£tQmoo£<the!'£iomish/doctBiii9  -of:  the,mas&':<  iRojtii» 
adMrts  l^ati  ini-theiHtass.a  titn^'-and  proper 'Sacrifice  (s 
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■tiffertdJ  JOpifortbei  flins  ■of'^all^*~thafe  the  :off6riMg..(i)f 
tOhfiafc'is  forever  repeated*  To-this  Pra-testaBtism-faas 
TSbjected^viehementlji/'that  there  is  bbt  one  offariog 
'yneeioffePffliJ-'-an  objection  iibiteelf  entirely .tniBij'yet 
.the -Bomieh  dootrine  contains  a  truth  wihieh  it.  li*  of 
i&n^Srtsswrtoe  to  disen^ge  from  the  gross  and  material 
.fornii  with  1  which  it  has  been  overlaid.  Let  us. hear 
:!8fe'Paul:  "1  fill  up  that  which  is  behindhand  of  *he 
-Sti^ringB  of  Christ,  in  my  flesh,  for  Hia  body's  sake, 
■w-bieh  is  ■  the  Church."  .  Was  there,  then,  something 
'behiadhand  of  iGhnist's  sufferings  iremainiiig  unconi- 
Jpleiedj'  of  which  the  sufferings  of  Paul: could  .be  m 
lOnyv  ieense  ■  the  coEdplement?  He  says  there,  was. 
'iOciuld  the  sufferings  of  Paul  for  the  Churchi  in  any 
form  or  correct  expression  be  said  to  eke  out  the.stif- 
iferiQ'gS'  that  were  complete?  In  one  sense  itiis  Crue 
it«B-say  that  there  is  one  offering  once  oifored  /or-  .all. 
■iBa*;  it 'is  equally  true  to  «ay  that  that  one /offering  is 
.s^uelesa,' except  so-fer  as'iit.i&oompletediand.repeated 
■dill the  life  and  self-offering  o/i&l\.  This  is-thenChris- 
■*iaoJa  sacrifice.  Not  mechanically  oompletedin' (the 
■misarable  materialism  of  the  raass^  but  epiritnially  in 
iliieilljife'of  all  in  whom  the  Crucified  lives,  Thg^saori- 
■fice  of  Christ  is  done  over  again  in  every  life  whielt  is 
liisred^jiofc  to  B^f.-bubtoiGod. 

Let  one  concluding  observation  be-  miiili»'+-.'self 
idainajl;  seh'-sacrifice,  ise'li^stiritenderl-.  ^Hard  doetrilies, 
SBi&-  in^09siM&l  Wher^pon,  in'  silent  h®u.ils|yiiwe 
q^^tic^y. ask.  Is  tbis' possible?  is  it  natural''?^  liLet 
i^f^ichen  sS&  fflflOraliaS  say^what  theywiU,'.I  .am'.fflot 
4feire4a  sacnifioe  myself  for  others.  God  sent»n»6  lk«Fe 
'few  *liapipin«9s;  noti  misepy.  Now,  introiMca  'oae'iton- 
<tenae  of  thi*  text  of  wbiuh  we  hafv«  as'yffls.  said  noth- 
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■ing,  and  the  dark  doctrine  becomes  iiliiininated  —  "  the 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,"  Self-denial,  for  the 
sake  of  self-denial,  does  no  good ;  self-sacrifice  for  its 
own  sake  is  no  religious  act  at  all.  .If  you  give  up  a 
meal  for  the  sake  of  showing  power  over  self,  or  for 
the  sake  of  self-disciplinE^  i^  ifi  the  most  miserable  of 
all  delusions.  You  are  not  more  religious  in  doing 
this  than  before.  This,  is  ntiere  seifculture  ;  and  self- 
culture,  being  occupied  forever  about  self,  leaves  you 
only  in  that  circle  of  self  from  which  religion  is  to  free 
gtjai^;  but  to  give  up  a  meal  that  one  you  lo^e^.caay 
feasfe'Jit,  is  properly  a.  religious  act' — no  hard  and^is- 
*&l"^Jvfty,  bfeeause  made  'e^y  by  affection.  Tw-fcear 
pafefoJ  tlie  ■  sake  of  bearing  it  has  in  it  no  mdfM  qual- 
ity at  all ;  but  to  bear  it  rather  than  surrender  truth,  or 
i^  erder  to  save  another,' is  positive  eiJjoyment,a3;*ell 
Bft  ennobling  to  the  soul.  Did  you- ever  receiye-even 
a.  blow  meant  for  another  in  order  to  shield  that  otiifir  ? 
Doiyou  not  know  that  there  was  actual  pleasure  iil' the 
keeapain^r  beyond,  the  jnost  rapturous  thrill  «f!#evve 
which  could  be  gained  from  ple^ure  in  the  nai^et- of 
pwnlessness.?  .  Is  not  the  mystic  yearning,  of  loveies- 
pcessed  ia.  worda  most  purely  thus,  Let  me  suffer-  for 

TJois  element  of  love  is  that  which  makes-.thia 
dpetripi^.  an  intelligible  and  blessed,  truth.  iSo.  eae- 
fi4pQ:*^o»Pcbar6  and  unreMei^edj.is  gha9%,  wpattiral, 
f^.dead.;  .but  self-sacrifice, (illuminated,  ky^  lo^te^  ia 
Wacmth  and  life;  it  isthe>death  of  ,C))risi:^.itho;li^.of 
Clod,  the  blessedness  and  oBly  proper  life,  of  mfuti 
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a  CaaHiHtum  Vii:  9,  10.  — "Noir  I  rejoice,  not  tliat  ye '^rere' Mad* 
aotty^hat  that  ye  sorrowed  to  repraitanoer  for  ye  weremade'Bdlrj' 
after  aigodlj  manner,  that  ye  might  receive  dam^tge  by  us  iq^i^othmg. 
For  godly  sorrow  worketli  repentance  to  saWation  not  to  be  repented 
of :  but  the  sorrow  of  tho  world  worketh  death. ' ' 

That  which  is  chiefly  insisted  on  in  this  verse  is 
the  iiistinctioii  between  sorrow  and  repentance;  To 
gfieMe  &*ir'8in  is  oiife  thing,  to  rfep^t  of  it  is  another. 
'Tfife'aittJstls  rejoiced;  Mot  that  the  Corinthians 
sornswed/biit  that  they  sorrowed'  iiDto;  i'sfientance; 
Sorittw  htm  t»o  reelilts :  it  may  end  in  spiritual 'life, 
or'itt''s^iiitual  death ;  and,'in  themselves,- one  of  ^h6se 
ia'W'^Sbtftr^l'as  the  other.  Sorrtiwlhay^roduGetw'ii 
kinds  of  reformation :  a  transient,  or  a  permanent  bha 
—J-'Sn  &lti6¥ati6ri'iri'habit^,  which,  originating  in  emoWon, 
win  last  80  long'aa  that  emotioncontihues,  and  thea^ 
aftHl''*ffe*fi'aitrees  efforts,  be'^Vfenup-^a  repentand^ 
whi6K"tvitt' be' repented  of;"8t-,  again,  a  permarl^ 
cha«rgte,''MM-chv*vir  be' 'reversed  -by  ho  after  tHottg&t'i^'- 
a  r6p£MfstH0'e''b'ot' to-'be'-'repfefited  ofi'  SbrfoHiHi8j''M 
itself,  therefore,  a  thing  neither  good  nor  tad;  its 
value  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  person  on  whom  it 
fells.  Fire  will  inflame  straw,  soften  iron,  or  harden 
(156) 
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elajf;;.  its  effects  are  deteEBJined  by  . the . object  with 
whicb .  it  comes  in  contact  Warmtb  develops  .the 
energies  of  life,  or  helps  the  progress  of  decay.  It  is 
a  great  power  in  the  botrhouse,  a  great  power  also  in 
tlie. coffin;  it  expands  the  leaf,  matures  the  fruit,  adds 
precocioas  vigor  to  vegetable. life ;  and  warmth,, too, 
develops,  with  ten-fold  rapidity,  the  weltering  process 
of  dissolution.  So,  too,  with  sorrow.  There  aro 
Bpirita  in  which  it  develops  the  .eeminal  principle  of 
life }  there  are  others  in  which  it  prematurely  hastens 
tl^e  ^p;psijpiination  of  irreparable  decay.  Our  subject, 
th§sefoj-Si,is  tha  two-fold  power  of.sorrow. 

ii  -The  fatal  power,  of  the  sorrow  of  the.  world. 

II.'  The  life-giving  power  of  the  sorrow  that  is  alter 
(lod. 

.J;-  The  simplest  way  in  which  the  8oi;row  :of  the 
wprld  works  death  is  seen  in  the  effect  of  mere  re^et 
for  worldly  loss.  There  are  certain  advetntages.  with 
which  we  Gome  into  the  world  —  y oil th,  health,  friends, 
anctiSQWetimes  property..  So  long,  .as:  these  are -oon- 
ti^ed  w&  are  happy.;  and,  because! happy,  fancy  our- 
selves very  gjateful  to  God.  We  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of .  His  ,  gifts,  and  this  pleasant  sensation  of  ;  sunning 
ouFseitVi^s  in  life  we  call  religion;,  that  state  in  which 
w^i^l  jane,  beib.re  jsorrow  comes,  to  test  the  temper  of: 
tl^ijiSi^tal  ,of.  whiehMOur  souls  are  .made,  when,  the 
sgicitP  '.are  jTinbroken  'and  the  hearbibuoyant,  when-a 
:^P8h  ittWtii'iS!''S:  to  atyoung.  iheart  what  ■itj'is  toithe 
^Sl^k^j.jTh?'. exuberant,  burst  of  joy^eemsa  spoftta- 
aqfjoa-hySQiiito  .the,Eatb6rofiallMe83ing,,'iik«tha.6iat*a 
cfti'Ql  qf.the  .bjrd.j  bujt.tliiaiia  not  rehgion.;:i^fc,>dq  tbe 
;^5i^nc|tive,uttfirance,'0f.  liappy-feeliog,  having  aslititlft 
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dfi  imol^I,  CliaraGter  ia'jjf;,-  itS'the  h&ppy  htittian' being, 
aS'iin-i.the  Lappy.bird.-  Nay;  more ;' the  religion  *]!iio}i 
is  tiirily.  sunned  into  being  by  happiness  is  a  ^ilspicicina 
thing;  having  i been  warmed:  by  joy,  it  will 
«Qiihi  when  joy  is  over ;  and  then.  When  tin 
are  rertioved,  we  count  ourselves  hardly  treated,  W  if 
we 'had  bee^  defrauded 'of  a  right;  rebellious,  hftrd 
feelinga'  come;'  then  it  is  you  see  pt^ople  becomft 
bittel-,  -Bpitefol,  discontented.  At  every  step  in  the 
eolema  path  of  life,  something  must  be  mourned  Whieh 
mil;  iceme'. back  no- more;'  the  temper  that  ^&s  'B© 
smooth  becomes  .rugged  and  uneven ;  the  beneVol^fiWei 
that  espandednipon  all  narrows  intia  an  ever-d*fndiing 
■^fisbikess  —  we  are  alone';  and  then  that  deathlike 
loneliness  deepens  as  life  goes  on.  The  course  of  inflti 
is  downwards,  and  be  moves  with  slow  and  ever  more 
BQiatany  .steps,  down  "to  the  dark  silence,  the  silence'of 
thftigravie.  This  ia  th&  death  of  heart ;  the  e&n^#  of 
tbft.w«rid  ,bas  worked,  death, 

Agaiti,. th&re  is.  a  sorrow  of.the  world,  when  sin  ii 
grieved  for  in  a  worldly  spirit.  There  are  two  vieWS 
ofrsin:in  one  it' is  looked  upon  aswrongf  in  th^ 
othep.iSS  prodiucingiloss^IosS,  for  example,  of  efeS^ 
aotiard.i-lnisucli Bases,  if  character  could  be  preseFip^ 
Kefore  (.theifrorld,.  gnief  would  not  come;  fetitthe 
paroxysms  of  misery  fall  upon'  'our  praud  spirit  'whefi 
our  gttilt;  is  made  pubUc.  ■  The  most  distinct  instance 
waiMipe,  of  this  is  in  the  liffe'-'of'Saul.  In  the 'tfildSt 
afliiia  apjtorent  grief,  tho'thing  still  uppeymoSt ■  W4^ 
that^  hadi  forfeited  his-  kifig^y  chamcter :  'alma*t'tfitt 
oaljRjLoa^ng.VKasiithat' Samuel  should  hondrnlifefti^bdfoi^ 
liiii  peQpieji.'iind.  hfeHce-iit^coi^es  to-  pase-that  oftStl' 
KHBOrsa  ^' anguiBhs^OTiiybegitiwifcli  ezpbsui'fe.-'.'Sirf 
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cide-itakea  place,  not  wh^  the  act  of  wrong  ig  donQ, 
batwheajithe  guilt  is, known;  arid|hen(5e,,tpo^nisriyj,ti 
one  becomes  kaEdened  who.  would,'  otb^rwisa /imyfl 
remained;  tolerably  happy;  m  conseqneDfie,  ofi  wtlfiU 
weblamae  the  exposare,  nojt  the  guilt.  Wesay;I£ithad 
beenjrashed  up,  all  would  have,  been  weJI;  that  th& 
servant  who  robbed  his  master , was :  ruiijpd  by,  taking 
aseaywhis  character;  and  that  if  the  sin.  had-baeB 
passed  over,  repentance  might  have  taken' place,  and 
iie>  might  have  remained  a  respectable  .membeiri.of 
society.  .Do  not  think  so.  It  .is  quite,  true  that  re- 
jnorflawfts  produced  by  expoenre,  and  that  the  remores 
waa  fatal ;  ■  the  sorrow  .w4iieh  worked  death  i  arose-  froin 
thatiexpoaure,  and  so  far  exposure  may  be'Called;ths 
eanse.:  had  it  never  ^  taken  place,  respectabiiity,,  .aqd 
«ompar»tive'  peace,  might  have  continued ;  ,b;Hit..Qu1<- 
ward 'respectability  is  not  change  ofheant.  ,, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  corpse  baa  been  preserved 
for  centuries  in  the  iceberg,  or  in  antiseptic  peat;  and 
-Uiat  when  atmospheric  air  was  introduced -^to  ibehex- 
posed  surface,  it  crumbled  into  dust.  ExposureiWiortod 
dissoIutioDj  but  it  only  manifested  .the  death  which  .was 
■already  there.  So,. with  sorrow^- it  is  not  the  living 
■heart.- which  drops  to  pieces,  or  crumbles  into.duai, 
when,  it  is  revealed.  Exposure  did  not  work  .death,  in 
the  Corinthian  sinner,  but  life. 

There  is  another  form  of  grief  for  sin,iwhich  .the 
■apostle' would  not  have  rejoiced  to  see  ;  it  is  when  the 
hot  tears  come  from  pride.  No  two  tones  of  feeling, 
apparently  similar,  are  more  unlike  than  that  in  mhiah 
■Saal.  exclaimed,  "  I  have  played  the  fool  exceediaglj;,!' 
and  -that  in  which  the  Publieaffl  icried  ouxc";  God  ^bb 
merciful  to  me  a  siDnet.".  .I^e  charge  ofi  folly  iffou^t 
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against  one's  self  only  prov^that  we  feel  bittferly  for 
haviog' lost  oor-'Own  self-respeot  It  is  a  ibamiliatioQ 
to-hfcve  forfeited  the  idea  which  a  man  had  fermed  of 
Hfi'Own  character  —  to  find  that  the  very  excellence 
t)B.'Which  he  prided  himself  is  the  one  in  wbioh  ^he 
hflg  failed.  If  there  were  a  virtue  for  which  Sanliwaa 
ieoi^icliouSj^t  was  generosity ;  yet  it  was  exactly  in 
this  point  of  generosity  in  which  be  discovered  him- 
eelf  to  have  failed,  when  he  was  overtaken  on  the 
mountain,. and  his  life  spared  by  the  very  man.  whom 
li9  was  hunting  to  the  death,  with  feelings,  of.  the 
flswanest  jealousy.  Yet  tbere  was  no  real ;  repentance 
there:;-  there  was  nose  of  thafr  in  which  a  m-an  is  sick 
*»f!^te.  and  pomp.  Saul  could  still  rejoice  in  regal 
splendor;  go  about  complaining  of  himself  to  tbe 
■Ziphites,  as.  if  he  was  the  most  ill-treated  and  friend- 
less of  mankind ;  he  was  stiJi  jealous  of  his  reputa- 
tiMij.-and  anxiousto  be  well  thought  of.  Quite,  dif- 
fearentiis.  the  tone  in  Wiliieh  the  Publican,  who  felt 
himself  asinner,  asked  for  mercy.  He  heard  the  coo- 
■timielioner  .expression  of  the  Pharisee,  "  this  Publican." 
.With  no  resentment,  he  meekly  bore  it  as  a  matter 
ai^tdfally  to  be  taken  for  granted  —  "he  did- not. so 
.fiaubh'as,  IJfE  latp  his  eyes  to  heaven;"  he  was  as  a 
wo*ia..iwhioh  turns'  in  agony,  but  not  revenge,  upon 
tbe  foot  which  treads  it  i-nto  the  dust. 

Now,  this  sorrow  of  Saul's,  too,  works  death :.  no 
itlerit'  can  restore  self-respect;  when  once  a  man  has 
&und.bimself  out,  he  cannot  be  deceived  again.  Thb 
heapt  is  as  a  stone  :■  a, .speck  of  canker  corrodes. and 
^greads  within.  What- en  this  earth  remains  but; end- 
less sorrow,'  for  him  who  has  ceased  to  EODpect  hiiH- 
■I'olfi' ajid-haa  no  Q-odito  turn  to.? 
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rwfli'ifUbe.dirine  power  of  sorrow. 
■m-ih  ItiiTCoriiarepenfeuioe.  ■  Ey  repentance  ie  meant, 
4b  .;  SeJiipturej  change  of  life,  alteration  of  btJiiis, 
rsnewal.of  heart.  Thieis  the  aim  and  meaniog  of'oll 
^rcDW.  The  conaequeneea  of  sin  are  meant  to  wean 
-tfromi'sin.  ■  The  penalty  annexed  to  it  is,  in  the  finat 
"inetance,  corrective,  not  penal.  Fire  bums  the  icMId, 
,tOiiitea(^  it  one  of  the  truths  of  this  universe— the 
sproperty.  of  fire  to  burn.  The  fir-st  time  it  cnts'-ite 
hand  with  a  sharp  knife,  it  has  gained  a  lesson  whish 
it  Beyer  will  forget.  Now,  in  the  case  of  .pain,  this 
experience '  is  seldom,  if  ever,  in  vain.  There  is  ilittfe 
chance  of  a  child  forgettiijg  that  fire  will  buna;  'and 
-thafceharp  steel  wiU  cut;  but  the  moral  leasons'con- 
4iained.  in  the  -  penaltiea  annexed  to  wrong-doing-'We 
■just  (88  trnly.i&iieniJed,  though  they  are'  byno  tbeans 
isaynerring  in  enforcing  their  application;  The  f«ve4- 
an,  the  veins  and  the  headache  which  suoceed  intocfeioa- 
iioD:  are  meant  to  warn  against  excess.  On  the'  first 
occasion  they  are  simply  corrective ;  in  ©very  sucoeed- 
ii(g  <m%  they  assume  more  and  more  a  penal  charafeter 
'in.'prioportion  as  the  oonsoience  icarriea  with  them  the 
Mens*  of  ill-deseyt. 

gijrrow,  then,  has  done  its  work  when  it  deters  ftwfta 
■e7il,;.iQ  other  words,  when  it  works  repentance,-- 'hi 
tlie,  sorrow  of  the  world,  the  obliquity  of  the  beaH; 
.toward?:  evil,  is  not  cured ;  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
ajiresi  it;  heartache  and  trials  come  in  vain;  the  his- 
tory q£  life  at  last  is  what  it  was  at  first,  o  The  man  is 
fpTind'  erring  where  he-  erred  before;  the  sanie 
.(WJ,(irBe,  begun  with,  the  certainty  of  the  same  4aapB- 
JS8it«(,e&i,-whiclj  has  tafeen  place  aotoften  before.^ 

;T^y-have  reaped  the  *hirlwiiiid,>but  they  will  a^aas 
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SOW  the  wind.  Heaoei  J  .believe -that  .life-givilig^Bor 
rowiis  iesa  remorse  for^that  which  ie  irrepapable  than 
aBteieifiy  to  save'  that  which  remaioa.  .  The  'sorrow  that 
emfeimiideath  haugs  in 'ftinerai  weeds 'over  the  flepui 
el»esiof  jthe  past.  Yet  the  present  does  >not  beeoiHe 
more  wisei-  Not  one  resolutioniia  made  niore  fiprntnor 
dn»:iiaf3it  more  holy.  Grief  is  all.  Whereas  aorrow 
avails  onli/  when  the  past  is  converted  into  experience, 
and  from  failure  lessons  a^e  learned  which  never  are  to 
he  -forgojtten. 

;2.  Per^ftanence  of  alteration ;  for,  after  all,  a  steady 
relfciraiation 'is  a  more  decisive  test- of  th©:T£^He  of 
mo'urning  than  depth  of  grief. 

The  susceptibility  of.  emotion  vM-ies  with  iiidivid- 
uala.  fiiSome  men  feel  intensely,  ■  others  ^  suffer  less 
keenly;.'but  this  is  Gonstitutiooaij.. belonging  io  iner- 
VOH8  temperament;  rather  than  moral  character:  i'lThia 
iaitfce  characteristic  of  the  divine  sorrow,  that- itiiisi  a 
rejJenlanGe  "  not 'repented  of;"  no  transientj-ishViPt. 
lived  resolutions,  but  sustained  resoivei- 

And  the  beautiful  law  is,  that'  in  proportion  as  the 
repentance  increases  the  grief  diminishes.  ■  "  I  rejoicfi;" 
says  Paul,  that  "  I  made"  you  sorry,  though  it  we?6  fttrf 
/or  a -time."  .  Grief  for  a  time,  repentance' forever. 
And. ''few  things  more  signally  prove  the  wisdom '  of 
this i  ap oat]®'  than  his  way  of  deahng  with  this  grief  of 
the  Corinthian.  He  tried  no  artificial  means  of  intena- 
%5ngiiit—^  did  not  urge  the  duty  of  dwelling  uptjn-it, 
ma^ifyimg  it,  nor  even'  of'  gau'ging  and  examining'  it. 
So  ftoon  Jas  ■  grief  had'  done  its  Work,  the-  apostle- -was 
aTaiiiHiff-:to-  dry  useless 'tears ■■—he  even -ifeared'-'lefit- 
haply  suchian  oneishouldifee  ^swallowed  up-with  oVfti^ 
mtrefe isorrowi.   .■"-•A'tatuepenitent,'!^  says  Mt.;.Newman, 
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.iifflraitiforgiveB  himBelfi"  0,  false  estimate  of  tne'Gos* 
^dDf^'iShiist^  and  of  the  heart'of'  itiaiil  'A'  prowd 
rBjnonse  idoes  not  forgive  itself  the;tfOTfeiture  of'ita 
ojpD  dignity;  but  it  is  'the  -very  beauty  of  the  p^ni- 
t©EC6  which. is  according  to  God,  that  at  last  the  sinner, 
raalia:n^  God's  forgiveness,  does  learn  to  forgive  him- 
»»]f  j  Eor  what  other  purpose  did  St.  Paul  colnmand 
tboiPh«rGh.of. Corinth  to  give  ecolesiasticaJabsoIution, 
but  in-oiider  to  afford  a  syrttbol  and  assurance  of  the 
Divine  pardon,  in  which  the  guilty  man's  grief  shti'uid 
SSQ^iifce  ..overwhelming,  but  that  he  ahould  betioaie 
reeo»effied  ■  to  himself?  What  is  meant  by  the  Pdbli- 
eai^B  going  down  to  kia  Aowse  justified,  but  that  he' felt 
atope&ee  with  himeeif  and  God?' 

laSj'Jili.liai  sorrow  with^God — ^hfere  called  godiJ*'Bfap- 
row;  in  the  margin,  sorrowing  accoriiing  to  Gf>d."> 

God  sees  sin  not  in  its  consequences,  but  in  itself; 
a  thing  infinitely  evil,  even  if  the  consequences  were 
happiness  to  the  guilty  instead  of  misery.  So  sorrow 
according  to  God  is  to  see  sin  as  God  sees  it.  The 
grief  of  Peter  was  as  bitter  as  that  of  Judas.  He 
went  out  and  wept  bitterly ;  how  bitterly,  none  can 
tell  but  they  who  have  learned  to  look  on  sin  as  God 
does.  But  in  Peter's  grief  there  was  an  element  of 
hope ;  and  that  sprung  precisely  from  this  —  that  he 
saw  God  in  it  all.  Despair  of  self  did  not  lead  to  des- 
pair of  God. 

This  is  the  great,  peculiar  feature  of  this  sorrow : 
God  is  there,  accordingly  self  is  less  prominent.  It  is 
not  a  microscopic  self-examination,  nor  a  mourning  in 
which  self  is  ever  uppermost ;  —  mi/  character  gone  ; 
the  greatness  of  my  sin ;  the  forfeiture  of  my  salva- 
tion.   The  thought  of  God  absorbs  all  that.    I  belie'?e 
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^6  f§elji|g  of  trne.  penitence  would  express  itself  in 
^ijwfe,. words  as  these:  —  There  is  a  righteousness, 
tbough  I  have  not  attained  it.  There  is  a  purity, 
and  a  love,  and  a  beatity,  though  my-  life  exhibits 
little  of  it.  In  that  T.can  rejoice.  Of  that  I  can  feel 
the  suiT>assing  loveliness.  My  d&inga?  They  ar-e 
worthless,  —  I  cannot  endure  to  think  of  them.  I  am 
npt  thinking  of  them.  I  liave  something. else^  to  think 
of.  There,  there  — in  that  Life  I  see  it.  Aind'so  the 
Chri9tian-rgazkignot;on-what  heisjhut  on  what  he 
4^^8.to  be  — dapes,  in, penitence,  to.say,  That  right. 
Bf^t^ess  is  'nHne ;  dares,  eVen  when  the  reco>Hw;tion 
eKf,lhi5i^n  is  most,  vivid  and  most  poignantj  to  s^y^itb 
Peter,  thinking  leas  of  himself  than  of  God,  and'  901- 
rpffing  as  it  were  with  God,  "  Lord,  Thou  kaowteet 
all  thipg?,  Thou  kjioweat  that  I^love  The©;" 
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^^^ff^  V.  J7, 18.— 7"  therefore  be,  ye.  not  uiiwifie>  but  upSoFHt^i?. 
'^e  what  tlie  will  of  the  Lord  is.  And  be  not  drnnk  witb  '<^e, 
wiar^ii  Vs  esoeas ;  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit!" 

There  is  evidently  a  connection  between  the^idf^' 
fe^fent  bifanehes  of  this  sentence, —r  for  ideas  oaaiiot 
be  properly  contrasted  which  have  not  some  connec 
tiob,  —  bnt  what  that  connection  is,  is  not  at  first  sight 
clear.  It  almost  appears  like  a  profane  and  irreverent 
ju-xfeiposition  to  contrast  ininess  of  the  Spirit  with  ful- 
fless  of  wine.  Moreover,  the  structure  of  the  whole 
doatest  is  antithetical.  Ideas  are  opposed  to  each 
other' in  pairs  of  contraries :  for  instance,  "fools"  is- 
the-exact  opposite  to  "  wise  ; "  "  unwise,"  as  opposed^ 
fo'"  understanding/'  its  proper  opposite. 

And  here,  again,  there  must  be  the  same  true-  an- 
tithesis between  drunkenness  and  spiritual.  fulneBSi. 
The  propriety  of  this  opposition  lies  in  the  intensity 
of  feeling  produced  in  both  cases.  There  is.  one  in- 
telisitiy  of  feeling  produced  by  stimulating  the-  seiises; 
another,  by  vivifying  the  spiritual  life  within.  The^ 
one  commences  with  impulses  from  withont,  Wietother 
w'-'gHai'ded  -by  forces  &om  wil^in.  Here,  ^en,  ^ilike 
(106) 
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similarity,  and  here  the  dissimilarity,  which  constitutes 
the  propriety  of  the  contrast.     One  is  ruin,  the  other 
salvation.     One  degrades,  the  other  exalts. 
This  contrast,  then,  is  our  subject  for  to-day. 

I.  The  effects  are  similar.  On  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, when  the  first  influences  of  the  Spirit  descended 
on  the  early  Church,  the  effects  resembled  intoxica^ 
tion.  They  were  full  of  the  Spirit,  and  mocking  by- 
standers said,:  ■"  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine ; " 
for  they  found  themselves  elevated  into  the  ecstasy 
Of-^'.life  Mghei-  than  their  own,  poseeseed  of  goWfetS' 
wfiSli  iiiey  could  not  control ;  they  spoke  ineohorefitly 
and  irregularly  —  to  the  most  part  of  those  assembled, 
Wiintelligibly.. 

Now,  ooKppare  with  this  tiie  impression  prodnoedi 
upon  savage  nations,  — suppose  .those  early. ages  in. 
witiehithe  spectacle,  of  intoxication  was  presented. for 
thBj.firet,  time.;  They  saw  a  man  under  the  imfluenQB- 
of  a  force  different  from,  and  in  some  respects  infe^ 
tior,to,  their  own.  To  them  the  bacchaoal  appeared, a 
beiftg  half  inspired;  his  frenzy  seemed  a, thing, for. 
reve'rence  andawe,  rather,  than  for  horror  and  disgust^ 
th&  spirit  which  possessed  him  must  he,  they  thought, 
divine  ;  they  deified  ,  it,  worshipped ,  it ,  lUnder  .diffsrentp 
names,  as  a  god ;  even  to  a;  clearer  insight  the  effects 
are.  wonderfully  similar.  It  is  sJmost  proverbial  among 
B»ldier& ,  Ithat  the  daring  produced  by  wine  is  .easily- 
mistaken  for  the  self-devotion  of  a  braye  heart,, 

TI^  play  of  imagination  in  the  brain,  of.  the  opium- 
eater  is^aa  free  as  that  of  genius,  itself,  and  the  crea-. 
tioESiproducediii'that  state  by  the.pen  or  pencil  are  ae, 
wildly  beautiful  *6  those-ow^  .to  the  noblpr  influences.^ 
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InvyearS'  gone  by,  the  -oratory  of  the  statesman  in  the 
eeuate  has  been  kindled  by  semi-intoxication,  when  his 
noble  utterances  were  set  down  by  his  auditors  to  the 
inspiration  of  patriotism. 

It  is  this  very  resemblance  which  deceives  the 
drunkard ;  he  is  led  on  by  his  feelings,  as  well  as  by 
bin  :HnaginatioD.  It  is  not  the  sensual  pleasure  of  the 
glutton  that  fascinates  him ;  it  is  those  fine  thoughts, 
sndrthose  quickened  sensibilities,  which  were  excited 
in  that  state,  which  he  is  powerless  to  produce  out  of 
his  own  being,  or  by  his  own  powers,  and  which  he 
ospecte  to  reproduce  by  the  same  means.  The  expe- 
rience of  our  first  parent  is  repeated  in  him :  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  expects  to  find  himself  aa  the 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,  he  discovers  that  he  is 
unespectedly  degraded,  his  health  wrecked,  and  hia 
heart  demoralized.  Hence  it  is  almost  as  often  the 
finer  as  the  baser  spirits  of  our  race  which  are  found 
the  victinas  of  such  indulgence.  Many  will  remember, 
while  .1  speaji,  the  names  of  the  gifted  of  their  species, 
the  degraded  men  of  genius,  who  were  the  victims  of 
the?e  deceptive  influences ;  the  half-inspired  painter, 
poet,:  musician,  who  began  by  soothing  opiates  to  calm 
the  over-excited  nerves,  or  stimulate  the  exhausted 
brain,  who  mistook  the  sensation  for  somewhat  half 
divine,  and  became,  morally  and  physically,  wrecks  of 
raanb<)od,  degraded  even  in  their  mental  conceptions. 
It  fwas,  therefore,  no  mere  play  of  words  which  in- 
duced  the  apostle  to  bring  these  two  things  together, 
That  which  might  else  seem  irreverent  appears  tO;have 
been  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature;  he  cojij 
trasta,  because  his  rule  was  to  distinguish  two  things 
which  are.  easily  mistakep  for  eaqh  other. 
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The  second  point  of  resemblance  ia  tlie  necessity  of 
intense  feeling.  We  have  fulness-"— fulness,  it  maybe, 
frodaced  by  outward  stimulus,  or  else  by  an  inpour- 
ing  of  the  Spirit.  What  we  want  ia  life,  "  more  life, 
Mid  fuller ;  "  to  escape  from  monotony,  to  get  away 
fiom  the  life  of  mere  routine  and  habits,  to  feel  that 
we  are  alive — with  more  of  surprise  and  wakefulnesa 
itt  our  existence ;  to  have  lees  of  the  gelid,  torpid, 
tortoise-like  existence  ;  "  to  feel  the  years  before  us ; " 
to  be  consciously  existing. 

Now,  this  desire  lies  at  the  bottom  of  many  fonria 
of  life,  which  are  apparently  as  diverse  as  possible. 
It  constitutes  the  fascination  of  the  gambler's  life. 
Money  is  not  what  he  wants; — ^were  he  possessed  of 
thousands  to-day,  he  would  risk  them  all  to-morrow ; — 
but  it  is  that,  being  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  enor- 
fiiouB  wealth  and  utter  ruin,  he  is  compelled  to  realize 
at  every  moment  the  possibility  of  the  extremes  of 
life.  Every  moment  is  one  of  feeling.  This,  too,  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  all  those  forms  of  life  in  which 
the  gambling  feeling  is  predominant — where  a  sense 
of  akin  is  blended  with  a  mixture  of  chance.  If  you 
ask  the  statesman  why  it  is  that,  possessed  as  he  ia  of 
wealth,  he  quits  his  princely  home  for  the  dark  metrop- 
oHs,  he  would  reply,  "  That  he  loves  the  excitement 
of  a  poUtical  existence."  It  is  this,  too,  which  gives 
to  the  warrior's  and  the  traveller's  existence  such  pe- 
culiar  reality ;  and  it  is  this,  in  a  fer  lower  form,  which 
stimulates  the  pleasure  of  a  feshionable  life  —  which 
sends  the  votaries  of  the  world  in  a  constant  round 
from  the  capital  to  the  watering-place,  and  from  the 
watering-place  to  the  capital;  what  they  crave  for  is 
the  power  of  feeling  intensely. 
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l^Qw,  the  proper  and  natural  outlet  for  this  feeling 
is  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  What  ia  religion  but  fuller, 
life?  To  live  in  the  Spirit,  whE*±  ia  it  but  to  bave. 
keener  feelings  and  migbtier  powers  —  to  rise  into  a. 
higher  consciousness  of  liie  ?  What  is  religion's  self 
but  feeling?  The  highest  form  of  religion  is  charity. 
Love  is  of  God,  and  he  that  loveth  is  born  of  God,. 
anij  knoweth  God.  This  is  an  intense  feeling, — too 
iQtense  to  be  excited,  profound  in  its  calmness, —  yet 
it  rises  at  times,  in  its  higher  flights,  into  tliat  ecstatic. 
life  which  glances  in  a  moment  intuitively  through  ages. 
These  are  the  pentecostal  hours  of  our  existence, 
when  the  Spirit  comes  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  in 
cloven  tongues  of  fire,  filling  the  soul  with  God. 

n.  The  dissimilarity,  or  contrast,  in  St.  Paul's  idea. 

The  one  fulness  begins  from  without,  the  other  from 
within.  The  one  proceeds  from  the  flesh,  and  then 
influences  the  emotions.  The  other  reverses  this  or- 
der. Stimulants,  like  wine,  iniiame  the  senses,  and 
through  them  set  the  imaginations  and  feelings  on 
fire ;  and  the  law  of  our  spiritual  being  is,  that  that 
which  begins  with  the  flesh  sensualizes  the  Spirit, 
whereas  that  which  commences  in  the  region  of  the 
Spirit  spiritualizes  the  senses,  in  which  it  subsequently 
Btirs  emotion.  But  the  misfortune  is  that  men  mistake 
this  law  of  their  emotions;  and  the  fatal  error  is, 
when,  having  found  spiritual  feelings  existing  in  con- 
nection and  associated  with  fleshly  sensations,  men 
exiiect  by  the  mere  irritation  of  the  emotions  of  the 
frame  to  reproduce  those  high  and  glorious  feelings. 
You  might  conceive  the  recipients  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  acting  under  this  delusion ;  it  ia 
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coEceivable  that,  having  observed  certain  bodily  phe- 
nomena,-—for  instance,  incoherent  utterances  and 
thfiDed  sensibilities  aoexisting  with  those  sublime  spii;- 
ituahties, —  they  might  have  endeavored,  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  those  incoherences,  to  obtain  a  fresh  descent 
of  the  Spirit,  In  fact,  this  was  exactly  what  was  tried 
in  after-agea  of  the  Church.  In  those  events  of  church 
history  which  are  denominated  revivals,  in  the  canifP 
of  the  Methodist  and  the  Ranter,  a  direct  attempt  was 
made  to  arouse  the  emotions  by  exciting  addresses  and 
vehement  language.  Convulsions,  shrieks,  and  violent 
em-otions,  were  produced  ;  and  the  unfortunate  victima 
of  this  mistaken  attempt  to  produce  the  cause  by  the 
effect  fancied  themselves,  and  were  pronounced  by 
others,  converted.  Now,  the  misfortune  is,  that  this 
delusion  is  the  more  easy  from  the  fact  that  the  reeulta 
of  the  two  kinds  of  causes  resemble  each  other.  You 
may  galvanize  the  nerve  of  a  corpse  till  the  aetJQU  of 
a  Jimb  startles  the  spectator  with  the  appearance  of 
life.  It  is  not  life ;  it  is  only  a  spasmodic,  hideous  mim- 
icry of  life.  Men,  having  seen  that  the  spiritual  is 
always  associated  with  forms,  endeavbr  by  reproducing 
the  forma  to  recall  spirituality ;  you  do  produce  thereby 
a  something  that  looks  like  spirituality,  but  it  is  a  re- 
semblance only.  The  worst  case  of  all  occui-s  in  the 
department  of  the  affections.  That  which  begins  in 
the  heart  ennobles  the  whole  animal  being ;  but  that 
-which  begins  in  the  inferior  departments  of  our  being 
ia  the  most  entire  degradation  and  sensualizing  of 
the  soul. 

Now,  it  is  from  this  point  of  thought  that  we  le.arn 
to  extend  the  apostle's  principle.  Wine  is  but  a 
specimen   of  a   class   of  stimulants.     All  that  begins 
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iiiHa  ts^iout  belongs  to  the  same  class.  The  atimulua 
VMy  be  afforded  by  almost  any  enjoyment  of  the  senses. 
Driinfcenneas  may  come  from  'anything  whereiQ  is 
Excess ;  from  over-indulgence  in  society,  in  pleasure, 
in  Hiusic,  and  in  the  delight  of  listening  to  oratory, — 
nay,  even  from  the  excitement  of  sermons  and  religioUf 
meetings.  The  prophet  telJs  ua  of  those  who  arf 
fltwnken,  and  not  with  wine. 

The  other  point  of  difference  is  one  of  effect.  Fnl- 
nesa  of  the  Spirit  calms ;  fulness  produced  by  excite- 
Melit  satiates  and  exhausts.  They  who  know  the 
World  'of  fashidn  tell  us  that  the  tone  adopted  there 
Ife,  either  to  be,  or  to  affect  to  be,  sated  with  enjoy- 
ment; to  he  proof  against  surprise,  to  have  lost  all 
keenness  of  enjoyment,  and  to  have  all  keenness  of 
wonder  gone.  That  which  ought  to  be  men's  shame 
becomes  their  boast  —  unsusceptibility  of  any  ffesh 
eiiiotion. 

Whether  this  be  real  or  affected,  matters  not ;  it  is, 
in  truth,  the  real  result  of  the  indulgence  of  the 
senses.  The  law  is  this :  the  "  crime  of  sense  is 
avenged  by  sense  which  wears  with  time ;  "  for  it  has 
been  Well  remarked  that  the  terrific  punishment  at- 
tached to  the  habitual  indulgence  of  the  senses  is,  that 
the.  incitements  to  enjoyment  increase  in  proportion  as 
th^jibwer  of  enjoyment  fades. 

Experience  at  last  forbids  even  the  hope  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  sin  of  the  intoxicated  soul  is  loa;thed,  de- 
tested, abhon-ed ;  yet  it  is  done.  The  irritated  sense, 
like  an  avenging  fury,  goads  on  with  a  restlessness  of 
craving,  and  compels  a  reiteration  of  the  guilt,  though 
it  has  ceased  to  charm. 

To  this  danger  our  own  agte  la  peculiarly  ^^ispetaed. 
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Id  the  earlier  and  simpler  ages,  the  need  of  keen  feel 
ing  finds  a  natural  and  safe  outlet  in  compulsory  exer- 
tions. For  instance,  in  the  excitement  of  real  warfare, 
and  in  the  necessity  of  providing  the  sustenance  of 
life,  warlike  habits  and  healthy  labor  stimulate,  with 
out  exhausting  life.  But  in  proportion  as  civilization 
advances,  a  large  class  of  the  community  are  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  these,  and  thrown  upon  a  life  of 
leisure.  Then  it  is  that  artificial  life  begins,  and  artifi- 
cial expedients  become  necessary  to  sharpen  the  feel- 
ings amongst  the  monotony  of  existence ;  every  amuse- 
ment and  ail  literature  become  more  pungent  in  their 
character ;  life  is  no  longer  a  thing  proceeding  from 
powers  vnihin,  but  sustained  by  new  impulses  from 
without. 

There  is  one  peculiar  form  of  this  danger  to  which 
I  would  specially  direct  your  attention.  There  is 
one  nation  in  Europe  which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
been  subjected  to  these  influences.  In  ages  of  revo- 
lution, nations  live  fast;  centuries  of  life  are  passed 
in  fifty  years  of  time.  In  such  a  state  individuals  be- 
come subjected  more  or  less  to  the  influences  which 
are  working  around  them.  Scarcely  an  enjoyment  or 
a  book  can  be  met  with  which  does  not  bear  the  im- 
press of  this  intensity.  Now,  the  particular  danger 
to  which  I  allude  is  French  novels,  French  romances, 
and  French  plays.  The  overflowings  of  that  cup  of 
excitement  have  reached  our  shores.  I  do  not  say 
that  these  works  contain  anything  coarse  or  gross  — 
better  if  it  were  so :  evil  vi'hich  comes  in  a  *'orm  of 
grossness  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  that  which 
comes  veiled  in  gracefulness  and  sentiment.  Subjects 
which  are  better  not  touched  upon  at  all  are  discussed. 
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((x^ined,  and  exhibited  in  all  the  moat  seductive 
forms  of  imagery.  You  would  be  shocked  at  'seeing 
your  son  in  a  fit  of  intoxication ;  yet,  I  say  it  solemnly 
better  that  your  son  should  reel  through  the  streets  in 
a  fit  of  drunkenness,  than  that  the  delicacy  of  your 
daughter's  mind  should  be  injured,  and  her  imagination 
inflamed  with  false  fire.  Twenty-four  hours  will  termi- 
nate the  evil  in  the  one  c^e.  Twenty-four  houra 
will  not  exhaust  the  effects  of  the  other;  you-  must 
seek  the  consequences  at  the  end  of  many,  many  years, 
I  apeak  that  which  I  do  know ;  and  if  the  earnest 
.warning  of  one  who  has  seen  the  dangers  of  which  he 
speaks  realized  can  reach  the  h^art  of  one  Christian 
parent,  he  will  put  a  ban  on  all  such  works,  and  not 
suffer  his  children's  hearts  to  be  excited  by  a  drunken- 
ness which  is  worse  than  that  of  wine.  For  the  worst 
of  it  is,  that  the  men  of  our  time  are  not  yet  alive  to 
this  growing  evil ;  they  are  elsewhere,  —  in  their 
studies,  counting-houses,  professions,  —  not  knowing 
■the  food,  or  rather  poison,  on  which  their  wives'  and 
daughters'  intellectual  life  is  sustained.  It  is  precisely 
those  who  are  most  unfitted  to  sustain  the  danger, 
whose  feehnga  need  restraint  instead  of  spur,  and 
whose  imaginationa  are  most  inflammable,  that  ar« 
specially  exposed  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  spiritual  life  calms  while  it  fills. 
True  it  ia  that  there  are  pentecoata!  momenta  when 
euch  life  reaches  the  stage  of  ecstasy.  But  these 
were  given  to  the  Church  to  prepare  her  for  suffering; 
to  give  her  martyrs  a  glimpse  of  blessedness,  which 
might  sustain  them  afterwards  in  the  terrible  struggles 
of  death.  True  it  is  that  there  are  pentecostal  houra 
when  the  soul  is  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  glory,  and 
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we  are  tempted  to  make  tabernacles  upon  the  Mount, 
as  if  life  were  meant  for  rest;  but  out  of  that  very 
cloud  there  comes  a  voice  telling  of  the  Cross,  and 
fcidding  us  descend  into  the  common  world  again,  to 
simple  duties  and  humble  life.  This  very  principle 
fieema  to  be  contained  in  the  text. 

The  apostle's  remedy  for  this  artificial  feeling  is  — 
*'  Speaking  to  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs," 

Strange  remedy!  Occupation  fit  for  children  —  too 
aimple  far  for  men :  as  astonishing  as  the  remedy  pre- 
BCribed  by  the  prophet  to  Naainan  —  to  wash  in  simple 
water,  and  be  clean  ;  yet  therein  hes  a  very  important 
truth.  In  ancient  medical  phraseology,  herbs  possessed 
of  heaitng  natures  were  called  simples:  in  God's  labora- 
tory, all  things  that  heal  are  siinple  —  all  natural  enjoy- 
ments, all  the  deepest,  are  simple  too.  At  night,  man 
Gils  hia  banijuet-hall  With  the  glare  of  splendor  which 
fevers  aa  well  as  fires  the  heart ;  and,  at  the  very  same 
hoar,  aa  if  by  intended  contrast,  the  quiet  stars  of  God 
steal  forth,  shedding,  together  with  the  deepest  feeling, 
the  profonndest  sense  of  calm.  One" from  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  sources  of  natural  feeling  there  lies  almost 
no  appeal  haa  said  that  to  him 

'*  The  meanest  flower  that  blows  oan  give 
Thoughts  thut  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

This  is  exceedingly  remarkable  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
No  contrast  i"*  more  striking  than  that  presented  by  the 
thought  that  that  deep  and  beautiful  life  was  spent  in 
the  midst  of  m^d  Jerusalem.  Remember  the  Son  of 
man  standing  quietly  in  the  porches  of  Bethesda,  when 
the  streets  all  around  were  filled  with  the  revelry  of 
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innumerable  multitudes,  who  had  come  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  feast.  Hemember  Him  pausing  to  weep 
over  his  country's  doomed  metropolis,  unexcited,  while 
the  giddy  crowd  around  Him  were  shouting,  "  Hosauna 
to  the  Son  of  David  1"  Remember  Him  in  Piiate'a 
jadgmenthall,  meek,  aelf-posaessed,  standing  in  the 
serenity  of  Truth,  while  all  around  Hinj  was  agitation 
—  hesitation  in  the  breast  of  Pilate,  hatred  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Pharisees,  consternation  in  the  heart  of  the 
disciples. 

And  this,  in  truth,  is  what  we  want ;  we  want  the 
vision  of  a  calmer  and  simpler  Beauty  to  tranquillize 
«8  in  the  midst  of  artificial  tastes  —  we  want  the 
draught  of  a  purer  spring  to  cool  the  flame  of  our 
excited  life.  We  want,  in  other  words,  the  Spirit  of 
the.  Life  of  Christ,  simple,  natural,  with  power  to  calm 
and  soothe  the  feelings  which  it  rouses ;  the  falnesB 
of  the  Spirit  which  can  never  intoxicate ! 
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[Preached  August  11, 1850.1 


'"  XJnio  tlia  pure  all  tMogs  are  pure  :  but  unto  them  thai 
and  unbelieiing  is  noUiiug  pare ;  but  eTen  Ijieir  uund  and 
is  defiled." 

Fob  the  evils  of  this  world  there  are  two  classes  of 
remedies :  one  is  the  world's,  the  other  is  God's.  The 
world  proposes  to  remedy  evil  by  adjusting  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  life  to  man's  desires.  The  world 
saya,  Gfive  us  a  perfect  set  of  drcumsiances,  and  then 
we  shall  have  a  set  of  perfect  men.  This  principle 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  system  called  Socialism.  Social 
ism  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  all  moral  and  even 
physical  evil  arises  from  unjast  laws.  If  the  cause 
be  remedied,  the  effect  will  be  good.  But  Christian- 
ity throws  aside  all.  that,  as  merely  chimericaL  It 
proves  that  the  fault  is  not  in  outward  circumstances, 
but  in  ourselves.  Like  the  wise  physician,  who,  instead 
of  busying  himself  with  transcendental  theories  to 
improve  the  climate  and  the  outward  circumstances 
of  man,  endeavors  to  relieve  and  get  rid  of  the  tend- 
encies of  disease  which  are  from  within,  Christianity, 
leaving  aU  outward  circumstances  to  ameliorate  them* 
selves,  fiistens  its  attention  on  the  spirit  which  has  t' 
(176) 
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^eal  with  them.  Christ  has  declared  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  from  withiD.  He  said  to  the  Pharisee, 
"  Ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  but 
withiQ  ye  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess." 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  a  large  and  liberal 
charity,  so  overflowing  that  "  unto  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure."  To  internal  purity  all  external  things 
become  pure. 

The  principle  that  St.  Paul  has  here  laid  down  is,  that 
each  man  is  the  creator  of  his  own  world  ;  he  walks  in 
a  universe  of  his  own  creation. 

As  the  free  air  is  to  one  out  of  health  the  cause  of 
cold  and  diseased  lungs,  so  to  the  healthy  man  it  is 
a  source  of  great  vigor.  The  rotten  fruit  is  sweet  to 
the  worm,  but  nauseous  to  the  palate  of  man.  It  is  the 
same  air  and  the  same  fruit  acting  differently  upon 
different  beings.  To  different  men  a  different  world : 
to  one  all  pollution ;  to  another  all  purity.  To  the 
noble,  ail  things  are  noble ;  to  the  mean,  all  things  are 
contemptibie. 

The  subject  divides  itself  into  two  parte. 

I.  The  apostle's  principle. 

II.  The  application  of  the  principle. 

Here  we  have  the  same  principle  again :  each  man 
creates  his  own  world.  Take  it  in  its  simplest  form. 
The  eye  creates  the  outward  world  it  sees.  "We  see 
not  things  as  they  are,  but  as  God  has  made  the  efe  to 
receive  them. 

In  its  strictest  sense,  the  creation  of  a  new  man  ia 
the  creation  of  a  new  universe.  Conceive  an  eye  so 
constructed  that  the  planets  and  all  within  them 
should  be  minutely  seen,  and  all  that  is  near  shoiold 
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be  dim  and  invisible,  like  things  seen  through  a  tel* 
s'oof)e,  or  as  we  see  through  a  magnifying-glasa  the 
plnmage  of  the  butterfly,  and  the  bloom  upon  the 
peach ;  then  it  is  manifestly  clear  that  we  have  called 
into  existence  actually  a  new  creation,  and  not  new 
objects.     The  mind's  eye  creates  a  world  for  itself. 

Aigain,  the  visible  world  presents  a  different  aspect 
to  each  individual  man.  You  will  say  that  the  same 
fhirigs  you  see  are  seen  by  all :  that  the  forest,  the 
Valley,  the  flood,  and  the  sea,  are  the  same  to  all;  and 
yet  all  these  things  so  seen  to  different  minds  are  a 
myriad  of  different  universes.  One  man  sees  in  that 
noble  river  aii  emblem  of  eternity;  he  closes  his  lips, 
&nd  feels  that  God  is  there.  Another  sees  nothing 
in  it  biit  a  very  convenient  road  for  transporting  his 
spices,  silka,  and  merchandise.  To  one  this  world 
appears  useful ;  to  another,  beautifal.  Whence  cornea 
the  difference  ?  From  the  soul  within  us.  It  can 
make  of  this  world  a  vast  chaos  — "a  mighty  maze 
without  a  plan  ;  "'  or  a  mere  machine  —  a  collection  of 
lifeless  forces ;  or  it  can. make  it  the  Living  Testure  of 
God,  the  tissue  through  which  He  can  become  visible 
to  us.  In  the  spirit  in  which  we  look  on  it,  the  world 
is  an  arena  for  mere  self-advancement,  or  a  place  for 
noble  deeds,  in  which  self  is  forgotten,  and  God  is  all. 

Observe,  this  eflect  is  traceable  feven  in  that  pro- 
duced by  our  different  and  changeful  moods.  We 
make  and  unmake  a  world  more  than  once  in  the  space 
of  a  single  day.  In  trifling  moods  all  seems  trivial. 
Xn  'serious  moods  all  seems  solemn.  Is  the  song  of 
the  'nightingale  merry  or  plaintive  ?  Is  it  the  voice 
of  joy,  OT  the  harbinger  of  gloom  ?  Sometimes  one, 
an'd  BOnietimfiH  the  other,  according  to  ohr  different. 
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£10odB.    We  hear  the  ocean  furioii'e  or  exalting.     The 

thundei'-claps  are  grand,  or  angry,  according  to  the 
different  states  of  our  mind.  Nay,  the  very  church- 
beHs  chime  sadly  or  merrily,  as  our  aasoeiatioua 
determilie.  They  speak  the  language  of  our  passing 
moods.  The  young  adventurer,  revolving  sanguine 
plana  upon  the  milestone,  hears  them  speak  to  him 
as  G-od  did  to  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  bidding  him 
back  to  perseverance  and  greatness.  The  soul  spreads 
its  own  hue  over  everything ;  the  shroud  or  wedding 
gfe,rmeht  of  nature  is  vi'oven  in  the  loom  of  our  own 
feelifigs.  This  universe  is  the  express  image  and 
direct  Counterpart  of  the  souls  that  dwell  in  it.  Be ' 
noble-minded,  and  all  Nature  replies  —  I  am  divine, 
the  child  of  God;  be  thou,  too,  His  child,  and  noble. 
Be  mean,  and  all  Nature  dwindles  into  a  contemptible 


In  the  second  place,  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
this  principle  is  true. 

To  the  pure,  all  things  and  all  persons  are  pure, 
becatise  their  purity  makes  &11  seem  pure. 

There  are  some  who  go  through  life  complaining 
of  this  world ;  they  say  they  have  found  nothing  but 
treachery  and  deceit;  the  poor  are  ungrateful,  and  the 
rich  are  selfish.  Yet  we  do  not  find  such  the  best 
men.  Experience  'tells  us  that  each  man  moat  keenly 
and  unerringly  detects  in  others  the  vice  with  which 
he  is  most  familiar  himself. 

Persons  seem  to  each  man  what  he  is  himself.  One 
who  suspects  hypocrisy  in  the  world  is  really  trans- 
parent ;  the  man  constantly  on  the  watch  for  cheating 
is  genetally  dishonest;  he  who  suspects  impurity  is 
pnirient.    This  is  the  principle  to  <vhich  Christ  alludes 
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when  He  B&ys,  "  Give  alms  of  euch  things  ae  ye 
have ;  and  behold  all  things  are  clean  unto  you." 

Have  a  large  charity !  Large  "  charity  hopeth  all 
things."  Look  at  that  sublime  apostle  who  saw  the 
churches  of  Ephesus  and  Thessalonica-  pure,  because 
he  saw  them  in  his  own  large  love,  and  painted  them, 
not  as  they  were,  but  as  bis  heart  filled  up  the  picture; 
he  viewed  them  in  the  light  of  his  own  nobleness,  as 
representations  of  his  own  purity. 

Once  more,  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  as  well 
as  all  persons.  That  which  is  natural  lies  not  in 
things,  but  in  the  minds  of  men.  There  is  a  difference 
between  prudery  and  modesty.  Prudery  detects  wrong 
where  no  wrong  is;  the  wrong  lies  in  the  thoughts, 
and  not  in  the  objects.  There  is  something  of  over- 
flensitiveness  and  over-delicacy  which  shows  not  inno- 
cence, but  an  inflammable  imagination.  And  men  of 
the  world  cannot  understand  that  those  subjects  and 
tbougbta  which  to  them  are  full  of  torture  can  be 
harmless,  suggesting  nothing  evil  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

Here,  however,  beware  I  No  sentence  of  Scripture 
is  more  frequently  on  the  lips  of  persons  who  permit 
themselves  much  license  than  the  text,  "  To  the  pure, 
all  things  are  pure."  Tes,  all  things  natural,  but  not 
artificial  —  scenes  which  pamper  the  tastes,  which 
excite  the  senses.  Innocence  feels  healthily.  To  it 
all  nature  is  pure.  But  just  as  the  dove  trembles  at 
the  approach  of  the  hawk,  and  the  young  calf  shudders 
at  the  lion  never  seen  before,  so  innocence  shrinks 
instinctively  from  what  is  wrong  by  the  same  divine 
instinct.  If  that  which  is  wrong  seems  pure,  then  the 
heart  is  not  pure,  but  vitiated.  To  the  right-minded 
all  that  is  right  in  the  course  of  this  world  seems  pure. 
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lA^braham,  looking  forward  to  the  deatruetion  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  entreated  that  it  might  be  averted, 
and,  afterwards  acquiesced  I  To  the  disordered  mind 
"&\\  things  are  out  of  conrse."  Thia  ia  the  spirit 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Ecclesiastes.  There 
were  two  things  which  were-  perpetually  suggesting 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  Solomon  — the  intoleiable 
sameness  of  this  world,  and  the  constant  desire  for 
change.  And  yet  that  same  world,  spread  before  the 
serene  eye  of  God,  was  pronounced  to  be  ail  "vety 
good." 

This  disordered  universe  is  the  picture  of  your  own 
mind.  "We  make  a  wilderness  by  encouraging  artificial 
wants,  by  creating  sensitive  and  selfish  feelings  ;  then 
we  project  everything  stamped  with  the  impress  of  our 
own  feelings,  and  we  gather  the  whole  of  creation 
into  our  own  pained  being  —  "the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now," 
The  world  you  complain  of  as  impure  and  wrong 
is  not  God's  world,  but  your  world;  the  blight,  the 
duInesB,  the  blank,  are  all  your  own.  The  light  which 
is  in  you  has  become  darkness,  and  therefore  the  light 
itself  ia  dark. 

Again,  to  the  pure  all  things  not  only  seem  pure, 
but  are  really  so,  because  they  are  made  such. 

1.   As  regards  persons. 

It  is  a  marvellous  thing  to  see  how  a  pure  and 
innocent  heart  purifies  all  that  it  approaches.  The 
most  ferocious  natures  are  soothed  and  tamed  by 
innocence.  And  ao,  with  human  beings,  there  ia  a 
delicacy  so  pure,  that  vicious  men  in  its  presence 
become  almost  pure;  all  of  purity  which  ia  in  them 
is  brought  out ;  like  attaches  itself  to  like.  .  The  pure 
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hearl  beeonaes  a  centre  of .  attraction,  round  whidi 
eismilar  at-oms  gather,  and  from  which  dissimilar  ones 
ase  repelled.  A  corrupt  heart  elicits  in  an  hour  all 
that  is  bad  in  us ;  a  spiritual  one  brings  out  and  draws 
to  'itself  all  that  is  best  and  purest.  Such  was  Christ. 
He  stood  in  the  World,  the  Light  of  the  world,  to 
which  all  sparks  of  light  gradually  gathered.  He 
etood  in  the  presence  of  impurity,  and  men  became 
pure:  Note  this  in  the  history  of  Zaccheus.  Id 
answer  to  the  invitation  of  the  Son  of  man,  he  says, 
"  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  tc  the 
poor ;  and  if  I  have  done  wrong  to  any  man,  I  restore 
him  four-fold,"  So  also  the  Scribe,  "  Well,  Master, 
thou  hast  well  said,  there  is  one  Gfod, '  and  there  is 
none  other  than  He."  To  tlie  pure  Saviour  all  was 
pure.  "  He  was  lifted  up  on  high,  and  drew  all  men 
unto  Him." 

Lastly,  all  situations  are  pure  to  the  pure.  Accord- 
ing to  the  world,  some  professions  are  reckoned  hon- 
orable, and  some  dishonorable.  Men  judge  according 
to  a  standard  merely  conventional,  and  not  by  that  of 
moral  rectitude.  Yet  it  was,  in  truth,  the  men  who 
were  in  these  situations  which  made  them  such.  In 
the  days  of  the  Redeemer,  the  publican's  occupation 
■was  a  degraded  one,  merely  because  low,  base  men 
filled  that  place.  But  since  He  was  bom  into  the 
world  a  poor,  laboring  man,  poverty  is  noble  and  dig- 
nified, and  toil  is  honorable.  To  the  man  who  feels 
that  "the  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within,"  no 
outward  situation  can  seem  inglorious  or  impure. 

There  are  three  words  which  express  almost  tho 
same  thing,  but  whose  meaning  .is  entirely  different 
These  are,  the  gibbet,  the  scaffold,  and  the  Cross.     So 
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fiCr  as  we  know,  none  die  on  the  gibbet  but  men  of 
dSUoDorable  and  base  life.  The  scaffold  suggests  to 
Htir  minda  the  noble  deaths  of  our  greatest  martyrs.' 
The  erosa  was  once  a  gibbet,  but  it  ia  now  the  highest 
k^e  we  have,  becaUSe  He  hung  on  it,.  Christ  has 
frtirified  and  ennobled  the  cross.  Thia  principle  ruAEJ 
fttrough  life.  It  is  not  the  situation  which  makes  tK^ 
niah,  but  the  man  who  makes  the  situation.  The 
dl^Ve  may  be  a  freeman.  The  monarch  may  be  d 
siAW."  Situations  Are  noble  or  ignoble,  as  we  makt* 
them. 

From  all  this  subject  we  learn  to  understand  two 
things. 

Hence  we  understand  the  Fall.  When  man  fell,  the 
world  fell  with  him.  All  creation  received  a  ehdck. 
Thorns,  briars,  and  thistles,  sprang  up.  They  were 
there  before,  but  to  the  now  restless  and  impatient 
hands  of  men  they  became  obstacles  and  weeds. 
Death,  which  must  ever  have  existed'as  a  form  of 
dissolution,  —  a  passing  from  one  state  to  another, — 
became  a  curse ;  the  sting  of  death  was  sin  —  un- 
changed in  itself,  it  changed  in  man.  A  dark,  heavy 
cloud  rested  on  it  —  the  shadow  of  his  own  guilty 
heart. 

Hence,  too,  we  understand  the  Millennium.  The  Bible 
Bays  that  these  things  are  not  ,to  be  forever.  There 
are  glorious  things  to  come;  Just  as,  in  my  form^ 
illustration,  the  alteration  of  the  eye  called  new 
worlds  into  being,  so  now  nothing  more  is  needed 
than  to  re-create  the  soul,  the  mirror  on  which  all 
tilings  are  reflected.  Then  ia  reahzed  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah, '-  Behold,  I  create  all  things  new,"  "  new  heav- 
ens and  a  new  earth." 
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The  conclusioa  of  this  verse  proves  to  us  why  all 
these  new  creations  were  called  into  being— "wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness."  To  be  righteous  makes  aU 
things  new.  We  do  not  want  a  new  world, — we  want 
new  hearts.  Let  the  Spirit,  of  God  purify  society,  and 
to  the  pure  all  things  will  be  pure.  The  earth  will 
put  off  the  look  of  weariness  and  gloom  which  it  has 
worn  so  long,  and  then  the  glorious  language  of  the 
prophets  will  be  fulfilled  — "The  forests  will  break 
out  with  singing,  and  the  desert  will  blossom  as  the 
rose." 
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XI. 

IPreaj^ed  Febmarf  9,  1861.] 

UNITY   AND   PEACE 

CoiiOMUtni  iiL  16.  —  "  And  let  tlie  peace  of  Gud  rule  in  ;our  hearte,  t« 
the  whieli  also  je  are  ciiUed  in  one  body;  and  be  ye  thankM." 

Teebb  is  somethiDg  in  these  words  that  might  sur- 
prise na.  It  might  sarprise  ne  to  find  that  peace  is 
urged  on  us  as  a  duty.  There  can  be  no  duty  except 
where  there  is  a  matter  of  obedience ;  and  it  might 
seem  to  ns  that  peace  is  a  something  over  which  we 
have  no  power.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  peace,  but  it 
would  appear  as  if  there  were  no  power  of  control 
within  the  mind  of  a  man  able  to  insure  that  peace  for 
itself.  "  Yet,"  says  the  apostle,  "let  the  peace  of  God 
rule  in  your  hearts,"  It  would  seem  to  us  as  if  peace 
were  as  far  beyond  our  own  control  as  happiness. 
Unquestionably,  we  are  not  masters  on  our  own 
responsibility  of  our  own  happiness.-  Happiness  is 
the  gratification  of  every  innocent  desire ;  but  it  is 
not  given  to  us  to  insure  the  gratification  of  every 
desire ;  therefore,  happiness  is  not  a  duty,  and  it  is 
nowhere  written  in  the  Scripture,  "  You  must  be 
happy."  But  we  find  it  written  by  the  Apostle  Pan!, 
"  Be  ye  thankful,"  implying,  therefore,  that  peace  is  a 
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duty.  The  apostle  says,  "  Let  the  peace  of  God  nile 
in  your  hearts ; "  from  which  we  infer  that  peace  la 
attainable,  and  within  the  reach  of  our  own  wills ;  that 
if  there  be  not  repose  there  is  blame ;  if  there  be  not 
peace,  but  discord  in  the  heart,  there  is  something 
wrong.  This  is  the  more  surprising  when  we  remem- 
ber the  circumstances  under  which  these  words  were 
written.  They  were  written  from  Rome,  where  the 
apostle  lay  in  prison,  daily  and  hourly  expecting  a  vio- 
lent death.  They  were  written  in  days  of  persecution, 
when  Mse  doctrines  were  rife,  and  religious  animosi- 
ties fierce ;  they  were  written  in  an  epistle  abounding 
with  the  most  earnest  and  eager  controversy,  whereby 
it  is  therefore  implied  that,  according  to  the  concpp- 
tion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  is  possible  for  a  Christian 
to  live  at  the  very  point  of  death,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  danger;  that  it.  ia  possible  for  him  to  be 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  religious  controversy ;  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  be  surrotmded  by  bitterness,  and 
even  take  up  the  pen  of  controversy  himself;  and  yet 
his  soul  shall  not  lose  its  own  deep. peace,  nor  the 
power  of  the  infinite  repose  and  rest  of  God.  Joined 
with  the  apostle's  command  to  be  at  peace,  we  find 
another  doctrine,  —  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Chri&t  "  To  the  which  ye  are  called  in  one 
body,"  in  order  that  ye  may  be  at  peace ;  in  other 
Words,  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  basia 
oil  which,  and  on  which  alone,  can  be  built  the  possi- 
bility of  the  inward  peace  of  individuals. 

And  thus,  my  Christian  brethren,  our  subject  divides 
itaelf  into  theSe  two  simple  branches : 

I.  The  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

II.  The  inward  peace  of  the  memb^t^  of  that  Church. 
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li'i  The  first  subject,  tlien,  which  we  have  to  ,e,on8i4er, 
Is  the  iijnity  of  tlie  Church  of  Christ. 

And  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  ia  both  clearly  to 
define  and  understand  the  meaning  bf  that  word 
". unity."  I  distinguish  the  unity  of  comprehensive- 
ness jCrom  the  unity  of  niere  singularity.  The  word 
Oflo,  as  oneness,  is  an  ambiguous  word.  There  is  a 
tm.eness  .belonging  to  the  army  as  well  as  to  every 
Boldier  in  the  army.  The  army  is  one,  and  that  ie  tJie 
Oflpness  of  unity ;  the  soldier  is  one,  but  that  is  .tbp 
oneness  of  the  unit.  There  ia  a  difference  betwe^ 
tbe  oneness  of  a  body  and  the  oneness  of  a  member 
(rf  that  body.  The  body  ia  many,  and  a  unity  of  matt- 
ifold  eomprehenaiveneas.  An  arm  or  a  member  of  $l 
body  is  one,  but  that  is  the  unity  of  singularvtyj 
Without  unity,  my  Christian  brethren,  peace  must  be 
impossible.  There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  one  single 
soldier  of  an  army.  You  do  not  speak  of  the  haf- 
mftny  of  one  member  of  a  body.  There  is  peace  in 
Jin.^rmy,  orin  a  kingdom  joined  with  .other  kingdojpaa.; 
^ere  is  harmony  in  a  member  united  with  other  pfjemr 
bers.  There  is  no  peace  in  5,  unit ;  there  ia  no  posait 
bility  of  the  harmony  of  that  which  ia  but  one  ip 
itself.  In  order  to  have  peace  you  must  have  a  higher 
unity,  and  therein  consists  the  unity  of  God's  o^^ 
Ijeiqg.  The  unity  of  God  is  the  basis  of  the  peace  ,pf 
trod,  —  meaning  by  the  unity  of  God  the  compreh^fl- 
pive  jnanifoldness  of  God,  and  not  merely  the  singu- 
larity in  the  number  of  God'a  being.  When  the 
Uflitarian  speaks  of  God  as  one,  he  means  simply 
Bingularity  of  number.  We  mean  that  He  ia  qf  mani- 
fold comprehensiveness  — that  there  ia  unity  betwe^ 
His  various  powers.     Amongst   the   personalities  or 
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powers  of  His  Being  there  is  no  discord,  bat  perfect 
harmony,  sntire  nnion ;  and  that,  brethren,  is  repose, 
the  blessedness  of  infinite  rest,  that  belongs  to  the 
ildity  of  God  —  "I  and  my  Father  are  one." 

'  The  second  thing  which  we  observe  respecting  thia 
unity  is  that  it  subsists  between  things  not  similar  or 
alike,  but  things  dissimilar  or  unlike.  There  is  no 
unity  in  the  sepai^ate  atoms  of  a  sand-pit ;  they  are 
things  similar ;  there  is  an  aggregate  or  collection  of 
them.  Even  if  they  be  hardened  in  a  mass,  they  are 
not  one  ;  they  do  not  form  a  unity  — -  they  are  simply  a 
mass.  There  is  no  unity  in  a  flock  of  sheep;  it  is 
simply  a  repetition  of  a  number  of  things  similar  to 
each  other.  If  you  strike  off  from  a  thousand  five 
hundred,  or  if  you  strike  off  nine  hundred,  there  is 
nothing  lost  of  unity,  because  there  never  was  unity. 
A  flock  of  one  thousand  or  a  flock  of  five  is  just  as 
nlHch  a  flock  as  any  other  number. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  turn  to  the  unity  of  peace 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  and  we  find"  it  is  some- 
thing different;  it  is  made  up  of  dissimilar  members, 
without  which  dissimilarity  there  could  be  no  unity- 
Each  is  imperfect  in  itself,  each  supplying  what  it  has 
hi  itself  to  the  deficiencies  and  wants  of  the  other 
members.  So,  if  you  strike  off  from  this  body  any 
one  member,  —  if  you  But  off  an  arm,  or  tear  out  an 
eye,  —  instantly  the  unity  is  destroyed ;  yon  have  no 
longer  an  entire  and  perfect  body;  there  is  nothing 
but  a  remnant  of  the  whole,  —  a  part,  a  portion  ;  no 
unity  whatever.  And  this  will  help  us  to  understand 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  If  the  ages  and 
the  centuries  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  the  different 
Churches  whereof  it  was  composed,  if  the  different 
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miihibers  of  eaeli  Charch,  were  similar,  —  one  in  ihis,- 
tilfit  they  all  held  the  same  views,  all  spoke  the  same 
worda,all  viewed  truth  from  the  same  side, — they  would 
have  no  unity ;  but  would  simply  be  an  aggregate  of 
atoms,  the  sand-pit  over  again  —  units,  multiplied  it 
may  be  to  infinity,  but  you  would  have  no  real  nnity, 
aiid  therefore  no  peace.  No  unity  ;  for  wherein  con. 
sieta  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ?  The  unity 
of  ages,  brethren,  consists  it  in  this  —  that  every  age 
18  merely  the  repetition  of  another  age,  and  that  which 
is  held  in  one  is  held  in  another  ?  Precisely  in  the 
eame  way,  that  is  not  the  unity  of  the  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

IJvery  century  and  every  age  has  held  a  different 
truth  —  put  forth  different  fragments  of  the  truth.  In 
early  ages,  for  example,  by  martyrdom  was  proclaimed 
the   eternal   sanctity  of  truth,  rather   than   give   up 

which  a  man  must  lose  his  life In  our  own 

age  it  is  quite  plain  those  are  not  the  themes  which 
engage  us,  or  the  truths  which  we  put  in  force  now. 
This  age,  by  its  revolutions,  its  socialisms,  proclaims 
another  truth  —  the  brotherhood  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  so  that  the  unity  of  ages  subsists  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  the  unity  of  the  human  body :  that 
as  every  separate  ray  —  the  violet,  the  blue,  and  the 
orange  —  make  up  the  white  ray,  so  the^e  manifold 
fragments  of  truth  blended  together  make  up  the  one 
entire  and  perfect  white  ray  of  Truth.  And  with 
regard  to  individuals,  taking  the  case  of  the  Eeforma* 
tion,  it  was  given  to  one  Church  to  proclaim  that  sal- 
vation is  a  thing  received,  and  not  local;  to  another, 
to  proclaim  justification  by  faith ;  to  another,  the  sov- 
oreigiity  of  God ;    to  another,  the  supremacy  of  the 
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S.i^iptjirea  j  ito  another,  the  right  of  priv?ite  judgment, 
th,^  duty  of  the  iudivjdual  conscience.  Unite  these 
BJLl,  ,and  then  you  have  the  Reformation  one  —  one.  in 
spite  of  manifold  ness  ;  those  very  varieties  by  which 
thej^'have  approached  .this  proving  them  to  be  one. 
Disjoint  them,  and  then  you  have  some  miserable  sect 
-r-; Calvinism,  or  Unitarianiam ;  the  unity  has  dispersed. 
And  so,  again,  with  the  unity  of  the  Churches. 
Whereby  would  be  produced  unity?  Would  we 
force  on  other  Churches  our  Anglicanism?  Would  we 
have  our  thirty-nine  articles,  our  creeds,  our  prayers, 
ou-r^  rfijes  and  regulations,  accepted  by  every  Church 
throughout  the  world?  If  that  were  unity,  then  in 
consistency  you  are  bound  to  demand  that  in  God's 
Wiorld  there  shall  be  but  one  color  instead  of  the  mani- 
fold  harmony  and  accordance  of  which  this  universe 
is  full;  that  there  should  be  but  one  chanted  note 
wjiieh  we  conceive  most  beautiful.  This  is  not  the 
unity  of  the  Church-  of  God.  The  various  Ohiirches 
i^vance  different  doctrines  and, truths.  The  Churcih 
of  iGermany  something  different  from  those  pf  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Eonie,  even  in 
itS'  idolatry,  proclaims  truths  which  we  would  be  glad 
tia  seize.  Ey  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  purity  of 
wdmen ;  by  the  rigor  of  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  the 
sanctity  and  permanence  of  eternal  order ;  by  the 
Vejy  ■^ipriesthood  itself,  the  necessity  of  the  guidance 
Qd'-roan  by  man.  Nay,  even  the  dissenting  bodies 
themselves  —  mere  atoms  of  aggre^tes  as  they  are 
—  stand  forward  and  proclaim  at  let^st  this  truth,  the 
^eparateness  of  the  individual  conscience,  the  right  of 
independence. 

Peace   subsists   not  between  things  exactly  alike. 
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ffie-ilo  not  speak  of  peace  in  a  single  country.  We 
aay.peaee  aubsista  between  different  countries  whei'e 
war  might  be.  There  can  be  no  peace  between  two 
iiien  who.  agree  in  everything ;  peace  aubsista  between 
those  who  differ.  There  is  no  peace  between  Baptist 
and  Baptist ;  so  far  aa  they  are  Baptists,  there  is  per. 
feet  accordance  and  agreement.  There  may.  be  peace 
between  you  and  the  Eomaniat,  the  Jew,  or  the  Dia* 
eenterj  because  there  are  angles  of  sharpness  which 
might  come  into  collision  if  they  were  not.  subdued 
and  softened  by  the  power  of  love.  It  was  given  to 
the  Apostle  Paul  to  discern  that  this  was  the  ground 
of  unity.  In  the  Church  of  Christ  he  saw  men  with 
diffeienti  views,  and  he  said,  so  far  from  that  variety 
destroying  unity,  it  was  the  only  ground .  of  unityi. 
Theoievare many  doctrines,  all  of  them  different;  Hut 
let  .t"ho86.  varieties  be  blended  together, —  in  eth^t 
words,  let  there  be  the  peace  of  love,  —  and  thea.;you 
will  .have  unity. 

Once  more,  this  unity,  whereof  the  apostle  speafca, 
oonsists  in  submission  to  one  single  influence  or.  spiiit. 
Wherein  consists  the  unity  of  the  body  ?  .Corisists.it 
nofejn  thisi-T— that  there  is  one  life  uniting,  making  all 
tbe  separate  members  one  ?  Take  away  the  life,  and 
the  members  fait  to  pieces;  they  are  no  longer ianej 
decomposition  begins,  and  every  element  .separatesj 
no  longer  having  any  principle  of  cohesion  or  union 
with  the  rest.  There  is  not  one  of  ns  who,  at.  somO 
time  or  other,  has  not  been  struck  with  the  posrer 
there  is  in  a  single  living  influence.  Have  we. never, 
for  instance,  felt  the  power  wherewith  the  orator 
imites  and  holds  together  a  thousand  men  as.if-they 
«ere:but.one:  with  flashing  eyes  and  thrchbin'gh^arta. 
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^li'  attentive  to  his  words,  and  by  the  differeHCe  jof 
tfeeir  attitudes,  by  the  variety  of  the  expression^  .pi 
their  countenances,  testifying  to  the  nnity  of  that  sin- 
gle living  feeling  with  ^hich  he  had  inspired  them? 
Whether  it  be  indignation,  whether  it  he  compassion, 
or  whether  it  be  enthusTasm,  that  one  living  influence 
made  the  thousand  for  the  time  one.  Have  we  not 
heard  how,  even  in  this  century  in  wiiich  we  live,  the 
various  and  conflicting  feelings  of  the  people  of  thia 
country  were  concentrated  into  one,  when  the  threat 
of  foreign  invasion  had  fused  down  and  broken  the 
fedgea.of  conflict  and  variance,  and  from  shore  to  shore 
was  heard  one  cry  of  terrible  defiance,  and  the  differ- 
ent claasea  and  orders  of  thia  manifold  and  mighty 
England  were  as  one  ?  Have  we  not  heard  how  the 
mighty  winds  hold  together,  as  if  one,  the  varioua 
atoms  of  the  desert,  so  that  they  rush  like  a  living 
thing  across  the  wilderness  ?  And  this,  brethren,  ia 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  subjection  to  the 
orfe  uniting  Spirit  of  its  God. 

It  will  be  said,  in  reply  to  this,  "  Why,  this  ia  mere 
^tbusiasm.  It  may  be  very  beautiful  in  theory,  but 
iii^.  impossible  in  practice.  It  is  mere  enthusiasm,  to 
believe  that  while  all  these  varieties  of  conflicting 
opinion  remain,  ws  can  have  unity;  it  is  mere  enthasi? 
asm  to  think  that  so  long  as  men's  minds  reckon  on  a 
ihing  like  unity,  there  cfin  be  a  thing  like  oneness.'' 
And  our  reply  is,  G-ive  us  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  we 
shalbbe  one.  You  cannot  produce  a  unity  by  all' the 
rigor  of  your  ecclesiastical  discipline.  You  cannot 
produce-a  unity  by  consenting  in  some  forni  of-exprea- 
^on-.siich  as.  thi8,''Let  us  agree  to  differ."  You  can- 
ii6t-pi>oducs'<a-unity.  by  Parliament^y  regulations  oi 
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^WiffleHta,  Mctding  back  the  Wdvea  of  vfeftt  i^  i^e'ff 
^i^es^ton.  -Give  us  the  living  Spirit  of  God,  ^S'ihs 
IfiailiTff  one.  Once  on  this  earth  was  eShibited^  m  Ifl 
TC&re/a -specimen  of  perfect  aatteipation  ofsuch'a^ 
imhy,  wh^n  the  "  rushing  mighty  wind  "  of  PenteooiB 
d^He'  tfown  .in  the'  toftgaea  of  fire  and  sat  on  eVen* 
affi^j-'when  the  Ki-thians,  aiid  Medes,  and  Elamites", 
Ektid  ■■thfe  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  the  "  Cretes'  ktid 
JLmbhM,"  the  Jew  and  the  Gfentile,  e&cli  "speafeing 
^il*  Iffngii^ge,  yet  blended  and  fused  into  one  unitj*  'hf 
^lihft^fastic  love,  heard  one  another  speak,  as  it  w4^a' 
is  eaa  tenguage,  the  tnaiiifold  works  of  God ;  wheft  fBS 
8:^*of~givingwas  eiibstituted  for  the  spirit  of  mefS 
tivafry  and  competition,  and  no  man  said  the  things  IS 
hi&  wiere  hie-  own,  but  all  shared  in  common.'  hei 
ihift 'Spirit  come  again,  as  come  it  will,  and ' cdiitf"^ 
ffiti&t !  and  then,  beneath  the  influences  of  a  mighfie?' 
love,  we  shall  have  a  nobler  and  a  more  real  unity, 

ir.  We  pass  on  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  eonsidCT 
ibie-indwiiiuai  peace  resulting  from  this  unity.  A'9~We 
lave  endeavored  to  explain  what  is  meanfby'uhBJ'^ 
60  'noWlefcus  endeavor  to  understand -n^hat  is  tne^nt 
byr-peace.  Peace,  then,  is  the  opposite  of  p&ssion;  atfd 
of  labdr,  toil,  and'  effort.  Peace  is  that  state  in  wBi^ 
there  &re  no  desires  madly  demanding  an  itnp6SBMh' 
gratificEttion ;  that  state  in  which  there  is  no'-tiiiggt^ 
n0  remorse,  no  sting.  And  there  are  'but  thireei  things 
which  can  break  that  peace.  'The  first  is'  discoi<d  bftl 
tween  the  mind  of  man  and  the  lot  which  he  i4  c&lteij 
on  to  inherit ;  the  eecond=  is  discord  between  the  'bM& 
tloiis  and  powers  of  th^'  soid;  and  the  third  Iff  doUbt 
df  the  rentitudei  a^  joitihe,.  and  lore;  -wterewiih  tMi 
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*w»13  is  ordere'd.-  -But'where'the'se  thlflga  existoot/— 
#Il6re  a  inSh  is  contented  with  his  lot,  where  the-fleah 
is  subdued  to  the  spirit,  and  where  he  believea '  iand 
feels' with- all  hisheiirt  that  all  is  right, — there  iapeacej 
wid to  this,  says  the  apoStle,  "ye  are  called;"  and  that 
is  the  grand,  peculia*  eall  of  Christianity,  —  the  call, 
'  Come 'linto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heaty  laden, 
imd  I  will  give  you  rest."  This  was  the  dying  bequest 
of  'Ghrist :  "  Peace  I  leave'  with  you,-  My  peace  I  giv6 
onto  you:  not  as  the  world  giyeth  give  I  unto  yon:" 
apd  therein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  truths  of  the  blessed 
iad  eternal  character  of  Christianity,  and  it  apj)lie8  to 
and  satisfies  the  very  deepest  want  and  craving  of  onr 
mrture.  The  deepest  want  of  man  is  not  a"  desire  for 
happiness,  bat  a  craving  for  peace  ;  not  a  wish  for  the 
gratification  of  every  desire,  hut  a  craving  for  the 
repose  of  acquiescence  in  the  will  ©f  God;i«iil  it  is 
this  which  Christianity  profnisea.  Christianity  does 
not  promise  happiness,  hut  it  does  promise  peace.  "In 
the  world  ye  shallhave  tribulation,"  saith  our  Master; 
<'.  but'be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the  world." 
NdWjlet  us  look  more  closely  into  this  peace. 

■The  first  thing  we  see  respecting  it  is,  that  it  -ia 
called  Cod's  peace.  God  is  rest;  the  infinite  nature 
ef'Ctod':i&' infinite  repose.  The  "7cwra"  df  God  ia 
contrasted  with  the  I  am  become  of  all  other  things, 
■pvecything  else  is  in  .a  state  of  lecoming;  God  is  iaia 
state  of  being.  The  acom  has  become  the  plant,  and 
the  fJant  has  become  the  oak.  The  child  has  hocome 
the'  man,  and  the  man  has  become  good,  or  wise,  or 
wlflitever  else  it  maybe.  God  ever  is;  ^andlpray 
you'OQtse  .intare  to'  observe  that  this  peace  of  God, 
this  eternal  rest  in  the  Almighty  Being,  arises  out  of 
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Bi^f  tmity.  Not'becatee 'HeasaJi  unit,' but  ^ecdioaef 
^Bfriis-dn  unity.  There' 'is  no  discord  between-  -^g 
;pOW&fa  and  attributes  of-  the  mind  of  God ;  there  ia 
^  diEGOrd  between  His  justioe  and  His  love;  there 
iMio  discord  demanding  some  miserable  expedient  to 
unite  them  together,  suoh  as  some  theologians  jmagf- 
ified  when  they  described  the  sacrifice  and  atonemTent 
of  our  Redeemer  by  eaymg,  it  is  the  clever  expedient 
w^rehy  God  reconi-de^  His  justice  -with  His  loVe. 
God's  justice  and  love  are  one.  Infinite  justice  nmst 
b&  mfifiite  love.  Justice  is  but  another  sign  of  l6vei 
^'he  infinite  rest  of  the  "  /  am  "  of  God  arises  out  of 
&e  harmony  of  His  attributes. 

The  next  thing  -we  observe  respecting '  this  divine 
peace  which  has  come  down  .to  man  on  earth  is,  that 
it '  ia  a  living  peace.  Brethren,  let  us  distinguish. 
Theie  ale  several  thmgs  called  peace  which  are  by 
no  means  divme  or  Godlike  peace.  There  is  peacb; 
for  example,  m  the  man  who  lives  for  and  enjoys  self, 
With  too  nobler  aspiiation  goading  him  on  to  make 
him  feel  the  rest  of  God ;  that  is  peace,  but  that  is 
merely  the  peace  of  toil.  There  is  rest  on  the  siit- 
fecfe  ftf  'the  caverned  lake,  which  no  wind  can  stir ; 
but  that  is  the  peace  of  stagnation.  There  is  "peace 
ambngst  the  stones  which  have  fallen  and  rolled  do*n 
the  mountain's,  side,  and  he  there  quietly  at  rest ;  bitt 
that  is  the  peace  of  inanity.  There  is  peace  in  th^a 
hearts  of  enemies  who  lie  together,  side  by  side,  in 
the  same  trench  of'the  battle-field,  the  animosities  "(if 
their-BouIs  silenced  at  length,  and  their  hands  no  longer 
clenched  in  deadly  enmity  against  each  other ;  but  ^uA 
jfe  .fee' peace  of  death.  If  oUr  peace  bo'but  the  p^ce 
itf"'the  'eenaualist  satisfying  pleasure,  if  it  be  but.tBoB 
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■ft^,  QP'  the  peace  .of  thei  soul  de^  ia  trespasaes,  aiij] 
i^%i  'Tfe  may  whisjxer.'ta  otireelves,,  "Peace,;  peaofij'' 
feH±.ithe«e.wiIl  be;  no  peacfej  ^We^ia  not,  the -.peace  of 
■RSity  Qor.  the  peace  of.God,.for  the  peace  of .  Cro4  is  tli& 
11^^  peace  ei  love. 

rThe.nest  ihing.  we  observe  teapectiug  this  peace 
is,  that  it  is  the  manifestation  of  power,  —  it  is  the. 
peace  which  comes  from  an  inward  power :  "  Jjet  the 
peace  of  God,"  says  the  apostle,  "  rule  within  yiQiu" 
h^rts."  .For  it  ia  a  power  —  the  manifestatiott.of 
e^e^th.  .  There  ia  no  peace  except  theae  is  the  possi- 
bility of  the  opposite  of  peace,  although  now  restrained 
a^d,  controlled.  You  do  notspeak  of  the  peace  of  a 
grain  of  sand,  because  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
merelj^  insignificant,  and  at  rest.  You  do  not  speak 
ofithe. peace  of  amerepond;  you  s-peak  of  the  peace 
ot  the  sea,  because  there  is  the  opposite  of  peace,  iia- 
plipd,  there  is  power  and  strengtL  And  this,  brethrertj 
js^it^  real  character  of  the  peace  in  the  mind  and  son! 
of  man. ,  0  1  we  make  a  great  mistake  when  we  say 
tiipre  is.  strength  in  passion,  in  the  exhibition  of  emo- 
tion. Passion,  and  emotion,  and  all  those  outwArd 
iuanife stations j 'prove,  not  strt^gth,  but  weakness.  ^If 
thj6,..  paasions  ■  of  a  man  are  strong,  it  proves  the  man 
hinoself  is  weak,  if  he  cannot  restrain  or  control  his 
gaasiona.  The  real  strength  and  majesty  of  the  soul 
of  man  is  calmness,  the  manifestation  of  strength;  "the- 
^^ace  of  God"  ruling;  the  word- of  Christ  saying. to 
tiieioward  storms,  "Peace!"  and  there  is  "ajgreat 
caka." 

liSptly,  tie.  peace  .of  which 'iJie  apostle  speaks  is  ;the 
pe^ce  that  is  received  —  the  peace  of  reeeption.     YaH 
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■11^  ci^Betx^e,  tbToiighoa4i  this'  passagey  the  a^oBtle  sf^eaiir 
fef f Sifioniething  received,  and  not n done:  '^Lefe.iliie 
'^eaociofj'Godrulein  your-  hefarta."  -It  is  Hiroiigfaout 
jsseeipta've,  but.  by  no.  means  inactive;  And,  aocoFd- 
ieg  itffl.  this;  there  are  are  two  kinds  of.  peace ;  the 
J>eace  of  obedience  ~  "  Let  the  peace  of. God  naiei',' 
you;  and  there  ia-.thei  peace  of  gratefulhesa -t+i^JtBo 
yo  thankful."  Very  great,  brethren,  is  the  peace  of 
■obedience.  When  a  man  has  his  lot  fixed,  and  his  mind 
made  up,  and  his  destiny  before  him,  and  he  quietly 
acquiesces  in  that,  hia  spirit  is  at  rest.  Great  and 
•deep  is  the  peace  of  the  soldier  to  whom  has  been 
assigned  even  an  untenable  position,  with  the  com- 
mand, "  Keep  that,  or  die,"  and  he  obediently  remaina 
to  die. 

Great  was  the  peace  of  Misha,  —  very,  very  calm 
are  those  words  by  which  he  expressed  his  acquies- 
cence in  the  Divine  will.  "  Knowest  thou,"  said  the 
troubled,  excited,  and  restless  men  around  him, — 
"knowest  thou  that  the  Lord  will  take  away  thy 
-master  from  thy  head  to-day?"  He  answered,  "Tea, 
I  know  it ;  hold  ye  your  peace."  Then  there  is  the 
other  peace,  it  is  the  peace  of  gratefulness :  "  Be  ye 
tliankfuL"  It  is  that  peace  which  the  Israelites  had 
when  these  words  were  spoken  to  them  on  the  shores 
.of  the  Red  Sea,  while  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
.  floated  past  them,  destroyed,  but  not  by  them ;  "  Stand 
still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord," 

And  here,  brethren,  ia  another  mistake  of  ours ;  we 
look  on  salvation  as  a  thing  to  be  done,  and  not 
received.  In  God's  salvation  we  can  do  but  little, 
but  there  ia  a  great  deal  to  be  received.  We  are 
hete,  not  merely  to  act,  bnt  to  be  acted  upon.     ".Let 
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the:  peace   of  God  rule  in  your  hearts."    There  is  a 

peace  that  will  enter  there,  if  yon  do  not  thwart  it ; 
there  is  a  Spirit  that  will  take  posseasion  of  your  soul, 
provided  that  you  do  not  quench  it.  In  this  world  we 
are:  recipients,  not  creators.  In  obedience  and  ic 
gratefulness,  and  the  infinite  peace  of  God  in  the  sou] 
of  man,  is  alone  deep  rest  and  repose. 
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[Pnaohod  Jannar?  i,  1SS2.] 
THE   CHRISTIAN    AIM    AHD    MOTIVE. 

Maithbwt.  48.  —  "  Be  ye  therefbreperfeot,  eyeii  as  your  Father  wMohi* 
in  heaTeo  is  pecfeot" 

There  are  two  erroneous  views  held  respecting  the 
character  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  The  first  may 
be  called  an  error  of  worldly-minded  men,  the  other  an 
error  of  mistaken  religionists.  Worldly-minded  men 
—  men,  that  is,  in  whom  the  devotional  feeling  is  but 
feeble  —  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  morality  as  the 
whole  of  religion;  and  they  suppose  that  the  Sermon 
.  on  th$  Mount  was  designed  only  to  explain  and  eiiforce 
correct-  principles  of  morality.  It  tells  of  human 
duties  and  human  proprieties ;  and  an  attention  to  these, 
they  maintain,  is  the  only  religion  which  is  required 
by  it.  Strange,  my  Christian  brethren,  that  men 
whose  lives  are  least  remarkable  for  superhuman  &£>■ 
cellence  should  be  the  very  men  to  refer  most  fre- 
quently to  those  sublime  comments  on  Christian 
principle,  and  should  so  confidently  conclude  from 
thence  that  themselves  are  right,  and  all  others  are 
■wrong.     Yet  so  it  is. 

The   other   is  an    error   of  mistaken    i  eligionista. 
They  sometimes  regard  the   Sermod   on   the   Mo^tit 
(19S) 
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iBB  if  it  were  a  collection  of  moral  precepts,  and  con- 
aeqnently,  strictly  speaking,  not  Christianity  at  alt 
'To  them  it  seems  as  if  the  chief  value,  the  chief  inten- 
tion of  the  discourse,  was  to  show  the  breadth  and 
iSpirituality  -of  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  Moaea  ; 
—  its  chief  religious  significance,  to  show  the  utter 
impossibility  of  fulfillin'g^  fliB"law,  and  thus  to  lead  to 
the  necessary  inference  that  justification  must  be  by 
fiiith  alone.  And  so  they  would  not  scruple  to  assert 
that,  in-the  highest  sense  6f  that  term,  it  is  Hot  Chris- 
tianity at  all,  but  only  preparatory  to  it  —  a  kind  of 
S^mJtliM  JudaisiB ;  .  and  that  the  higher  and  "more 
developed  principles  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found 
iHithe,  writings  of  the  apostles.  Befo-re-we^  precieed 
■&r,ther,'W6  would  remark  here  that  it  seems,  extcemeiy 
jBfewAling  •  to  say  1  that  He  who  came  to  this  world  est- 
jiWB^y.ito  preach  the  Gospel  should,  in  the. most  elaV 
■flrate  of  all  His  .discourses,  omit  to  do  so  :  it  as,  jmileed 
-semfitthing-mpre  thaa  startling — ,  it  is  labsolutely  revolt- 
jngfr- to  suppose  that  the  letters  of  those  who  spoke  Qjf 
Xjhrist  should  contain  a  more  perfectly  developedtsa 
-jfegar  and  fuller  Christk,nity,  than  is  to  be  foundi'U) 
Gh-ristlfi-  own.  words. 

JiTow^.you  will, observe!  tJiat  these  two  -parties,'  bo 
■(^iposed  to  ©aoh 'Other,  in  .(ieir!  general  religious  views', 
:qiiffi  agreed  in  thie.-f-that.the-Sermon  oh  the, Mount  is 
nothing  but  morality.'  The-  man  of  the  world,  says, 
/f  Kis.Diorality  only,  and  that  isi -the  whole  of  religion." 
iSb^.  mistaken  religionist  says,  "It'  is  moralifcyi  ouly, 
IWt  tbaientire  essenueof  Christianity. ",  laoppositido 
to  both  these  views,  we  maintain  that  the  Senaoa'.^a* 
itsbfinMotiiiit  e6Bl&iD9[ithftr6um'iMid  '8nbstanee.of',GlferiH- 
y — the'very'ohief  matter  ofthe  .Goapel  of  .our 
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-i^aememiiltidsi' not,  ^aa-  w,ill\:ob8erve,'a-pur3.aiid 
spiritualized  Judaism;  it  is  contrasted  with  ^Judaiifii 
again  and  again  byiHim.who  spt^e  it  iQuotiag  the 
Ififttds' '«f  Mosea,  he  .affir-med,  "So  was. at  spoken. !by 
them  of  old  time, but  Isayunto  yau-^"  FoFjexampltt^ 
"Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform 
^flithaLOTd  thine  .oathsi"  Tliatijs  Jiidaismi] .-"  But 
l-eaywito  you,  SwQar  not  at  aIl,'bujt.;Iftt,yottrtyeaf-^* 
^.ea.,- Knd  your  nay  nay.''  That  is  Christianity.  ;'itnil 
tiiat.which,  is  the  essential  peculiarity  lof  thia.iCtori* 
^a^yJies  iu  these  two  things.  First  of  allj  that^he 
QtSVfiillty  >vhich  it  teachea  is  disint&rested'  goodnesB-^- 
;|p)a^!e8e  not  for  the  sake:  of  the  blessing  that  folloWe 
it^fijet'for  its  OWE  sake,,and  because  it  is  right.,  (^havM 
"jtQ«rf,eaemiesj" . is  the..GoB:^Bl  precept,  "Wlhy.?-*T-.B^ 
Qmx^ifityoM  love  them,, you  shall  be  blessed;  ahdi^ 
jiiiijj  'do  Bot,  cursed?.  ■  No  ;  but  "  Love  your  eneniiBHj 
Mess  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  thatihate 
youyandj^ay-for  them  whicli  despitefuBy  use  yiomsmd 
parsedute yoU)  that  ye  may  be.theicbildren  of  "-^t— _tha$ 
iS)(»iay'.be.like—^"your, Father  which  is  innheairan.-'! 
Th^-BBcond  essential  peculiarity  of  ChBistianity-rt-jaaid 
this,  ttio,'is  an  essential  peculiarity  of  this' Serawsn-** 
ia  tb»t:it-teaf^S:aiid  enforces  the  law  of  self-saorifice'i 
"if-thy  liight.eye  offendthee, pluoK  it  out:;  if  thy:rig^ 
ham^ ' IdfbnS  theej  cutit<'o£"i  .This^  brethren^  is  itli^ 
lawd  (rf-B^f-isacrifice  ^^.tbe  very  lartv.  and  apirit  of  tlw 
Wessed 'Crbss!  of  jCbristi! 

Sow  deeply  atid  essentially  cOlinistian, 'til^ii,'LitIiik 
^ecmoQ.iOu  the  .Mount  isyiw^  .'slmll-'understaiLid,  ii'-tsoL 
'twef  enabled  M'ii^  afiy  measu'reto  ^each  ths^medniuglaiul 
i^iiit  of  the' single  passage  wineh- 1 '}ia;ve  taken- as  my' 
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text.  '  Itrtells  two  thingS' — the  Christian  aim  and',  the 
Ghri^tiEm  motive: 

*3.-  The  .Christian  aira — ^perfection. 

■11.  The  Christiaa  motive — because  it  is  righttuid 
Godlike  to  be  perfect. 

■li.  We  will,  in-  the  first  place,  take  the  fitst  of  these. 
J%e- Ghriatian  aim  is  this  —  to  be  perfect. — ^"'Be  ye 
therefore  perfect."  Now,  distinguish  this,  I  pray  you, 
from  'mere  worldly  morality.  It  is  not  conformity  to 
a  br«ed  that '  is  here  required,  but  aspiration  afBer  a 
etate.  "It  is  not  demanded- of  ns  to  perfotm-a  number 
ef'dn'tieB,  but  to  yield  obedience  to  a  certain  spiritual 
law. '  But  let  us  endeavor  to  explain  this  more  fully. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  fexpression,  "Be  ye  per- 
fect"? Why  is  it  that  in  this  discourse,  instead  of 
^ing  commanded  to  perform  religious  duties,  we  are 
eemmanded  to  think  of  being  like:  God?  Will'-^ot 
■fiiat  inflame  our  pride^  and  increase  our  natural  vain-, 
^oty?  ■  Now,  the  nature  and  possibility  'of  human 
jierfeotion,  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  possible,  stre  ■  both 
Aoatained  in  one  single  expression  in  the  text:  "Even 
aS-youi"  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  ■  The 
relationship  between  father  and  son  implies  coosan- 
^inityj-  likeness,  similarity  of  character  and  nature. 
G-od  made  the  'insect,  the  stone,  the  lily ;  but'  Gfo*d  is 
iMJt  the  Father  of  the  caterpillar,  the  lily,  or'  the  stone. 
When,  therefore,  God  is  said  to  be  our  Father^  some- 
^Hg  more  is  implied  in  this  than  that  God  created 
man.'''  And  so,  wheii  the  Son  of  man- came  proclaiming 
ifee  fact  that -we  are  the  children  of  ©od,it'wasin'the 
truest!  sens©  ;a  -  reVelatidn.  ^  Hetold  us'that  thei'ndturp. 
of  God  resembles  the  nature  of  man ;  that  love  in  God 
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jiafojUDt'a  merfl' figure  of- speectiy  but  means'  the'Stfmo 
idmig  ^s  love  in  us ;  and  that  divine  anger  is  the-sEfme 
thing  as  human  anger  divested  of  its  emotioiis'  and  im- 
■p^rffeetions.  Therefore,  when- we  are  commanded  to 
be  like  God,  it  implies  that  G-od  has  that  nature-  of 
which  we  have  already  the  germs.  And  this  has  been 
taughtbythe  incarnation  of  the  Redeemer.'  Things 
abeolutely  dissimilar  in  their  nature  cannot'  mingle. 
Water  cannot  coalesce  with  fire  —  water  cannot  mix 
with  oil,  ■.  If,  then,  humanity  and-  divinity  were^  united 
itothe  person  of  the  Redeemer,  it  follows  that-there 
must  -be  something  kindred  between  the-  two,  or  els9 
th&  incarnation  had  been  impossible;  bo  that -th^-'.io- 
earaiation  is  the  realization  of  man's  perfection. 

Sublet  HS  examine  more  -deeply  this  assertion; that 
flgwyinature  is  kindredwith  -that  of 'God?  foF'-if-man 
has  not  a  nature  kindred  to  God's,  then  a  dem^id-snch 
as  that,  "'Be  ye  the  children  of-^that  is,  like — God/-'  is 
but  a  mockery  of  man.  We  say,  then,  in  the  first 
plaoe'f  that  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  man-Can- be 
aiorpator.  The  beaver  monies  its  hole,  the  bee 'mciftes 
itsicellj  man -alone  has  the  power  of  creating.  The 
mason-maAes,  the.  architect  oreaiesj  In  the  same  sense 
that  we  say  God  created^  the,  nniverse,  we  say:  that 
B^an  is  also  a  creator.  The  creation  of  |the  universe 
was. the.  Eternal  Thought  taking  reality.  And  thought 
taking  expression  is  also  a  creation.  Whenever,  there- 
fore,-.ther6  is  a  living  thought  shaping  itself  in  wood 
orin  stone, ithere  is  there  a  creation. '  And  th^T«fore 
it  is  -that  th6  simplest  effort  of  what  we  call  gemua  is 
prized  infinitely  more  than  the-njpst  elaborate  perform- 
apcee  whichare  done  by  mere  workmanshipj-ftndvdbf 
Hub.  reason.:  .that-theone  is  produced  by  an-effottof 
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PfiWSBoffbiffhiWfl  shsfe.  with  th«.ibeav,er  ^ad-tiiC!  beej — 
%,^^ifm^ng,rTrT»iad  tba  otliBr  by  a  facfliltyjafld  ipewieS; 
■^hiijbi^imii  idoue  sharee  with.  God. 

.HeE»^  hOjWeyer,  you  will,  obaerve  anottier  diffictiHijPi 
'Ifcwfflii>e:aaK3,at  oi)cb,i  There  is  something  iH-this 
(fp^|iaE!soft,:ofloci:ii  .with  God  which  looks  like,  tlw- 
Ithesi^'i  hesiiiise  one  is'  flDite  and  the  other  infinite  -**• 
Xi^i^S\hli)i^^^,  God  boundless ;  and  to  speak  of  i4^ 
EteMb^qse^^nd  kindred  between  these  two,  is  to  Bpeak 
of  fiegemblajice  and  kindred  between  two  hatuo-es  es- 
seiiXi^)!.  di^^rent.  Bat.t^Siis  precisely  the' argument 
wttip^ii^itKCQught  Jay  the  Sociniaaa  against  i^e  doctpine 
offt^  anmrnatioB  J  and  we  are  bound  to  add  .that  tha 
SooiniaQ(9^gsnient  is  right,  unless  there  be  the  (similar? 
i^^t'iiwbieh-we.have  been  speaking.  Unleset^ere  be 
S.OiCa^tliing  ia  Hian'e  nature  which  truly  and  properiy 
.partftkw^ijf  ithe  Divine. nature,  there  could  be  no  iocttr- 
,Bi^ti(^,.»nd.:)jhe- demand', for  perfection  would-ibe* 
we^^y-aa^  an- impossibility. 

fj^feiUSii-tiien,  .epdeavor  to  find  ont  the  evidences 'Gif, 
tbis  iflficitude  in  the  nature  of  man.  First  o"f  allj  iwff 
^nsi  it  iflitbis — that  the  desires  of  man  are  for  some-' 
tJbioii'.  bdlliie<S3ss  and' unattainable.  Thus  speaks  > our. 
liiotii  t'/^t'What  shall  it  protiia  man  if  he  should  gaiii 
t^-,ffJ)ol6-.  .wbcld^  andjJoseihis  ewn  souL?"  Eweaisr 
^hooliboy  has  heacd  (thei  story  :of  the  youthfiil  priaea 
vrfteiBune^rated,  one.  by  one,  the  [countries  he  meant-ttf 
QORtluen,yidar  after  year;  and  when  the  enumeratioti 
Wa^itfWOplete^,  was  asked  .what  he  meant  to  do,  -wliea- 
^  jjlQ^&jvdctorisB  ijwere  achieved,  and  he.  replied,  Tei 
sifei^.w%  t.o,,be.  happy,:tiOi  take  his  rest^  But  .theiB 
f3«Sis:,ithe,,  feadyrej^inder,.  Why  notdo  so  now?  .:'Btifc 
it-.i^aO(t'>©very;  s^ho^ot-^oy  who ihas. paused  toKCoaBi^eiS, 
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tk$  fell}!.  QfitJie'.qTiestieQ.  iHewho  aafeed'hissoB  *-hy 
fa«t4id'^vnQi(:M'CMice  take  tibe>r^t  wU<clii-it  was  hie  nlbi- 
DuBitft . purpose  to  enjoy,  knew  .not  the  imjolensity'aBd 
edhiiity^of  the  .human  soul.  -.He  could  'Hot.ilAen  take 
hik  reet.-aDd  be  happy.  As  long  as  ous  realm  reibained 
OKuoDBquered, ' BO  long  rest  was  iinpossiblef  he-would 
inefep  .for  fireah  worlds,  to  .oonqueir.  And  thu§).  that 
tibiah  was  ,apoken  .by  our  Lord  of.  one  earthjyi  gsatifi- 
eQUtrn- is  -  true  of  ail  —  "Whosaever.dmketht'ef^this 
Vfi^t&t  shall  thirst  again."  The  boundless,  -endleSS,  in- 
finite, void  in  the  soml  of  man  can  be  satisfied  ■; with 
Sjetthie^  but  G.od.  Satisfaction  lies  not  in  having,  ^^^ 
iat-.'hMtig-  -, There  is  no.  satisfaotion  even  in  :doing. 
Man  cannot  be  satisfied  with. his  owa.perforfliaiices. 
5?h6?.,th9  righteous  yoimgiruler  came.toiChi'ist,  and 
^alfiEid'that,  iapreferenee.  to-  the  life  gone  by,  he  had 
feap^allthe,  commandments  and  fulfilled  all  tbe-dn^ties 
Bequired  by  the  Law,  still  came  the  question,  "What 
laiok  I  yet?"  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  the 
aifictestr. observers  of  the  cerjemonies  of  the -Jewish 
B^igionj'.'^touching  the  righteousness  which-is-.by-the 
JiaWiV  ,(^y.  were  .blameless;  but  yet  they  wanted  some- 
thing-Jaapre  than  thafrj.iand  .they  were,  found  on/tho 
bEH3k!*»f  Jordan  iraploring,  the  baptism  of  John,  seek' 
JRg^'ftfter  a  new,  and  higher  state  than  they  had.  yet 
ftt!iaiwdito,-n-a  significant  proof  that  maa  .cam^Q-t  be 
8ft^i?ified  vp-ith.his  own  works^  .And  agaijij-thergrisnot 
eoe.flf^swho  has  ever  been  satisfied  with  his-.owB 
performances.  There  is  no  .rfian,  whose  doings  are 
jj^orjih:- anything,  who  has.  not  felt  that 'he  has  not  yet 
^pae  .that  which  he  feels  himsplf  able  to. do.  While 
^' v^oa  doing  it,  he,  was  kept  up  byithe  spirit  of  hope ; 
\ja^  when  dohe,,th6:.thing  seemed  to  him  worthless- 
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And  therefore  it  la  -that  the  author  cannot  read. his 
own  book  again,  nor  the  sculptor  look  with  pleasure 
upon'  his  flnislied  work.  With  respect  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  modern  sculptors,  we  are  told  that  he 
longed  foi>  the  termination  of  his.  earthly  career,  for 
this  reason  —  that  he  had  been  satisfied  with  hia  own 
performance ,  satisfied  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  And 
thig-Kspreasion  of  ins  satisfaction  was  but  equivalent  to 
saying  that  he  had  reached  the  goaljbeyond  which  there 
could  be  no  progress.  This  impossibility  of  being 
satisfied  with  his  own  performances  is  one  of  the 
Btro^est  proofs  of  our  immortality  —  a  proof  of  that 
perfection  towards  which  we  shall  forever  tend,  but 
which  we  can  never  attain. 

Aeecond  tiace  oi  this  infiinitude  in  man's  nature  we 
find  ui  the  infinite  capacities  of  the  soul.  ■  This  is  true, 
intellectually  and  morally.  With  reference  to  our  in- 
telleetuai  capacitie'*,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  strictly 
correct  to  say  that  they  are  indefinite,  rather  than 
infinite,  that  in,  we  can  affix  to  them  no  limit.  For 
there  is  no  man,  however  low  his  intellectual  powers 
maybe,  who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  felt  a 
nishH)f  thought,  a  glow  of  inspiration,  which  seemed 
to  make  all  thmgs  possible,  as  if  it  were  merely  the 
effect -of  some  imperfect  origanization  which  stood,  in 
the  way  of  his  doing  whatever  he  desired  to  doi 
With  respect  to  our  moral  attd  spiritual  capacitieie,  we 
remarfcthat  they  are  not  only  indefinite,  but  absolutely 
infinite  Let  that  man  answer  who  has  ever  truly  and 
heartily  loved  another.  That  man  knows  what  it  is  to 
partake  of  the  infinitude  of  God.  Literally,  in  ibe  em- 
phatic language  of  the  Apostle  John,  he  has  felt  hia 
unmortaJity  —  "God  in   him,  and   he  in  God."-'  For 
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tKa* ''moment  mfinrtiide  was  to  him  not  a,  nahfie,  but  a 
reatSy  He  entered  iijtd  the  mfinite  of  time  attd 
epctce,  which  is  not  measured  by  days,  or  mOnthsjior 
years,' but  it  18  ahke  boindless  and  eternal 

Agahi,  we  perceive  a  third  trace  of  this  infinitadB 
in  mtn,  m  the  power  which  he  po^esaes  of  giving"ftp 
self  In  this,  perhips,  more  than  m  anytlmig  els^ 
man  may  claim  kindred  with  God  Nor  la  thia  power 
confined  to  the  beat  of  mankind,  b.ut  is  possessed,  to 
some  Extent,  at  least,  by  'all.  There'  is  nO'  mscA,  hbw 
JoW'  sBeVer  be  may  be,  who  has  not  one  or  two'cawsea 
orSecTets  which  no  earthly  consideration'' wbuldiiiiK 
diice' Mm  to  betray.  There  is  no  man  who  -does^'nxrt 
feel,  towards  one  or  two  at  leastyin  this  worldy a'dffiFOi- 
tion'^'Tfllioh  ajl  the  bribes  of  'the  universe  would  not  be 
abi^i'tif' shake.  We  have  heard  the  story  of  that  d&- 
gracfe'd  criminal  who,  when  sentence  of  death'  wala 
passed  upon  him,  turned  to  hia  accomplice  in -guilty  ia 
whose  favor  a  verdict  of  acquitfetl  was  brought 'inj 
and,"' in  glorious  self-forgetfulneas,  exclaimed, .  **iThanb 
God,' ^oa  are  saved  I"  The  savage  and  barbarous 
Indian, -whose  life  has  been  one  unbroken  seriesvof 
cruelty",  and  ■  crime,  will  submit  to  a  slow,  lingeritig^ 
torttfr{ng"deatll,  rather  than  betray  his  ebun-try.-i-  Nowj 
wheft'sllall  we  say  to  these  lihings?  Do' theyraofc'-tell 
of  £bh~indestl'uctible  something  in  the  nature  loftnanj 
of  Vhteh  the'  origin'ia  divine'?^'-^the  remains  ■  of 'a 
majesty  which,  though  it  may  be  sullied,  can  never-be 
entirely  lost?' 

Befofe  passing  on,  let  us  observe  that  were>itlnot 
for^thW.  eon'viction  of  the  divine  origin,  a,nd.  oonsft 
que^t  pflrfeetibilityi  of  our  nature,  the  very:iiiought 
of  S'oB  wOTdd  be  faiirfiil'to  us.  i'God  is  so  great,tsd 
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gLSiBiua,"tfe»ti^tii6iiiiB.d;  is  overwhelMed  byj^and'slira^a 
.fiomj-tlie'cfimtenipMion  of  His  :excelleEce,aale8s  there 
toraefei  iiie  tender,  ennobling  thought  that  we  are  the 
children  of  iSodj  who  are  to  become  like^onr'FatJiep 
i[i>He*ren,;-t-^  whose  Messed  career  it  is  to  go  em  im>  an 
Stance  ofi 'love- and  duty  towards  Him,  until' we  love 
Him  m  we  are  loved,  and  know  Him  almost  as  we  are 

n.  We  pass  on  now,  id  the  second  place,  to  eoti- 

BideiT  -the-Gtiristiaa  motive  —  "Even  as  your  Father 
inhiclirida'  in  heaveii  is  pfeifect."  Bretltren,  worldly 
prudenee —^ miscalled  morality  —  says,  "Be  honest j 
jrouiiwill  find- your  gain  in  being  so.  Do  right;  you  will 
h4  the  better  for  it — 'even  in  this  world  you  wiB  not 
lofee  by  it."  The  mistaken  religionist  only  magnifies 
■tfeis  on  a  large  scale.  "Your  duty,"  he  says,  "is  to 
tav»ijiouF.8(nil|  give  up^this  world  to  ha^e  the' next ; 
'loietfiej'^'tliat  you  m^  gain  hereafter."  Now,  this-ia 
Sut'I>i*iidence,  after  all ;  it  is  but  magnified  delfishnbas, 
eamied-  on  into  eternity,  —  none  the  more  noble  fCr 
•heiag^  eternal  selfishness.  Now,  in  opposition  to  aiU 
■^aftsh sentiments  as  these,  th^as  speaks  the  Gospel:  "Ee 
jW^^rfeot.*'  Why?  ^-^'Because  your  Father -wbieb is 
lih  iiSaireii  is  perfect."  Do  right  because  it  is  Godlike 
and  right  so  to  do.  Here,  however,  let  us  be  uiadei^ 
Btciod.  ^We  dO'HOt  mean  to  say  thalt  the  Gospel  ignores 
'ritc^Settier' the  personal  results  of  doing  right.  This 
would  be  Tmnatural,  because  God  has  linked  t-ogether 
JweU-doiiig  and  bleseediiessi  But  we  do  say  that  iSiis 
•feJBBSed^eas  is  hot  the  motive  which  the  Gospel  givea 
iife  ■ -It 'is' true  the  Gospel  says,  "Blessed  are  the  leeefc, 
Ibl- th^  shall  inhierit -fee  earth;  blesSed' ate  tise-'meB 
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^ilsgfoettfceg-jBhall  obtain,  m^rey  ;■  WesB^tJ  aneiihey 
*5bioIli5do..^iMiger'  anditHrst  after-rigbteousnpsft^iifor 
tJwjfiBhaft  be  fiUe4''ii:But  wiwn  these  .are  madQ.oaa' 
ajflferee,:  wb^n  w&  beciome  mgek.  ip,  order  tbat.w;© 
W^  iajierit  (here,  then  the  ^promised:  enjoyment .  iwiJl 
a«tt  (COme. ,  If  we  .are  aiercifiil  merely  that  we  .Tmy 
^^rgalves,  .obtain  mercy,  we  ghajl  not  have  that..js.. 
dwelling  love  of  God  which  is  the  result  and  token  af 
His  forgiveness.  Such  waa  the  law,  and  such  the  ex- 
ample .of  our  Lord' andt  Master.  True  it  is,  thaA  iittJ^^ 
puBSgcution  of  the  great  work  of  redemption  He.h4^ 
*f(itespecfr.to  the  recompense  of  reward."  True  itiis, 
H'^was  aonecious  —  how  could  He  but  be  conseSonsi? 
^t-r'tiiat  when  His  work  was.icom^etjed,He  shoBld.hia 
'f?gltlHfied  wi^  that  I  glory  which  He  had  witlj-  th.ts 
ffAtbe^jJtieforethe  worMbegaji;:"L-fr-but  we  deny.tfe* 
this  was  the  motive  which  induced  Him  to  vrnd^rf^tfe 
that. work;  and  that  man  has  a  very  mistaken  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  Redeemer,  and  understands  bttt 
ILtfile  of  Hisi  s{)irit)  who  has  so  mean  an  opinipq^jQf 
Hiiii'BB'to  suppose  that  it  was  iany  consideratiQS  OJP 
Itetsonal  happiness  and  blessedness  which  led  :the  Soft 
of'-Gtod'to  disii  "Eor  this  end  wasHe-bomj  ,^d;!S)P 
Ws  end^i8ftme:He  into  the  world,  to  bear  witness  ,iMit0 
•ttt©  Tratb,!' and  "  to  finish  the  work  which  Waflj.giyga 
Hiiri."t9F!do." 

II  wOrWereaskedf-Can  you  select  onatextin  .w^ic^j 
more  .ttum  ia  any  other,  this  unselfish,  .disiptecestfisij 
teatara  comes iforth?  itishould  be  this:  'f  Love  ]fe-^Q^r 
eaendes,  do  good  and  lend,- hopifig  for  n/jthing  agf^p^'' 
^Mb  -is-Mthe  trne  spirit  of  ChristiaBityT-,-dpie.g-,pght 
4i4inte?,estedly,  noi  from  .the  kopepi-Myi  peri3Qfl,al  ^ 
!  OF;  r«TOardj  ei^iftp.  .tgs^poral  i  or  sj^ritJaftl,  ^-Rt 
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eji<^reIytforgetl!iDg:  self,^^' hoping  for  -ncrthitigagaiiiij!! 
When'-tbat  glorious  phikntli3ropist>'wliose  twholdilifeihaid 
beeo'ispenf  in  procuriiHg  the-' abolition  of  the'slav*; 
Wftdeiwas  demanded  of,' by -some  Bystemafcictiieelogiarii^ 
■wbetber,'in  his  ardor  iatthis  great  cause,  he 'had  not 
been  neglecting  his  personal  prospects  and  endanger^ 
iag 'iiis  own  soul,  this  was  his  magnanimous  reply 
-^  one  of  those  which  show  the  light  of  tmth  break- 
iag  'through  like  an  inspiration.  He  said,"I  did  not 
think' about  my  own  souli'I  hadmo  time  to  think  about 
mye^'j  I  had-forgotten  allabout-n^  soul."  The  ehris- 
tismis- not  concerned  about  his  own  happinessi;:herha3 
no*'tiHi& 'to  consider  himself;  he  has-not  time  te  put 
Sfflt'Selfish  question  which  the  disciples  .put  tojitheii" 
L©rdy  when  they  were  but  half-baptized  with  His  spirit; 
"Ld,  WO' have  left  all  and  followed  Thee;  what  shall 
we  have  therefor  ?  "! 

In  conclusion,  we  obaerve  there  are  two-  thin^ 
wMcb'"Bre' to  be  learned  from  this  passage.  ^  iThe 
Brsf'is  this  —  that  happiness  is  not  our  end' and  aim. 
It' has  "been  saidy  and  has  since  been  repeatedias 
ftei^uently  as  if  it  were  an  indisputable  axiom,  that 
''^Happiness  -is  our  being's  end  and  aim."  Brethren, 
happiness'' is  ne*  our  being's  end' and^i^aimji:'.>Ths 
6bri^iaff»'B  ' ' aim  is'  perfection,'- not  ■  happiness;'- and 
every  one  of  the  sons  of  God  must  have  something 
of  that  spirit  which  marked  their  Master  —  that  holy 
sadness}  that  peculiar  unrest,  that  high  and  lofty  melan^ 
chdly,  which' belongs  to  a  spirit  which  ■  strives  ■  after 
h^ghts  to  which  it  can  never  attain. 
"iThe-iSecond  thing  we  have  to  learn  is  this^— that 
0ri'  this  earth-'there  ■  can  be' ncreat  for' mamj  -By 
rfe^ -'we"  meari^'the' ■attaimnetlt  ■  of   a^'staSe  'bgyeifll' 
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;y(jp^^  ijiere-can  be  no  ^ohange,  .Politically; ■morallys 
.(l^i'itaftll;,  there  cau.be  no  rest  for  man  .'hetie.-.  ilti 
jDfm  ,<SQnii^  alone  hasi  that  system'  been  fully  .canried 
fljdli  ■tjff  yeb, .  conservative  of. the  pastj-.  escludes,  all 
desire  of  progress. aDd^, impFovement'for  tbefutiir^^ 
bat  it  is  not  to  China  that  we  should  look  for  the 
perfection-  of  haman  society.  There  is  one  eccle- 
siastical system  which  carries  out  the  same  spirit, 
looking  rather  to  the  Church  of  the  past  than  to 
the  Church  of  the  future  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  Romish 
that  we  shall  find  the  model  of  a  Christian  Church. 
In  Paradise  it  may  have  been  right  to  be  at  rest, 
to  desire  no  change  ;  but,  ever  since  the  Fall,  every 
system  that  tends  to  check  the  onward  progress 
of  mankind  is  fatally,  radically,  curelessly  wrong. 
The  motto  on  every  Christian  banner  is,  "  Forwards." 
There  is  no  resting  in  the  present,  no  satisfaction  in 
the  past. 

The  last  thing  we  learn  from  this  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  that  of 'which  some  men  speak 
-^7^  the  satisfaction  of  a  good  conscience.  Some  men 
write  and  speak  as  if  the  difference  between  the 
Christian  and  the  worldly  man  was  this,  —  that  in  the 
one  conscience  is  a  eelfreproaching  hell,  and  in  the 
other  a  self-congratulating  heaven.  0,  brethren,  is 
this  the  fact?  Think  you  that  the  Christian  goes 
home  at  night  counting  up  the  noble  deeds  done 
during  the  day,  saying  to  himself,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant"?  Brethren,  that  habit 
of  looking  forwards  to  the  future  prevents  all  pride 
and  self-righteousness,  and  makes  our  best  and  only 
rast  and  satisfaction  to  consist  in  contemplating  the 
ifoture  which  is  bringing  us  nearer  and  nearer  horae. 
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jOiir  niottO,  therefore,  must  be  that  striking  on©  Of  the 
Apostfe  ■  Paul :  "■  Forgetting  those  things  Which  ate 
behind,  and  reachirrg  forth  to  those  things  which  are 
before,  I  press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  t6e 
high  oalling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
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CHEISTIAN    CASUISTRY. 

1  C<>B|in?;iiis  Yu  18-2i  — "la  anj  nian  aalled  bring  cironpi^i|e4'^ 
let  tun  oot  become  unoircnincised.  Is  any  called  in  nncircumddoai 
let  bim  not  be  circumcised  CircumcMon  is  nutbing,  and  UQCiroum- 
ciislon  is  nothing,  but  the  keeping  of  the  oonnuandments  rf  Gedi 
Let  eveiy  miin  abide  in  the  same  calling  ifherein  he  yt^a;  Vt^^ 
Art  tb""  called  being  a,  Bervant!  care  not  for  it ;  but. if  t^ffl^.W^-? 
est  be  made  free,  use  it  rather.  For  he  tlrnt  is  called  in  the  Lord, 
being  a  servant,  is  Ihe  Lord's  freeman  :  likewise  also  he  thai  Is  oall^i 
being  free,  is  Christ's  servant.  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price  ;  be  not 
jn  the  serrants  of  men  Brethren,  let  ever;  man  wherein  he  is  ct^l)^ 
tifpieui  abide  with  Qod  " 

t&E  whole  of  these  seven  chapters  of  the'Mrffi 
Spistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the'  Corinthiatis  ii 
Occtipied  with  questions  of  Christian  casuistry;  ■■& 
the  apffhcation  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  t^ 
varying  circumstances  of  life,  innumerable  difGcllltied 
bad  arisen ;  and  the  Corinthians  upon  these  diffiiiUlL 
ties  had  put  certain  questions  to  the  Apostle  PaulL 
This  seventh  chapter  contains  the  apostle's  answer 
to  many  of  these  questions.  There  are,  however,  two 
great  divibions  into  which  these  answers  generality 
ml.  Saint  Paul  makes  a  distinction  between  thtf96 
inings  which  he  speaks  by  commandment,  alid  tli686 
V^KiMi'he  Speaks  only  by  pei^mission;  there- is -ii-ilH- 
(218) 
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tinction  between  what  he  says  as  from  the  Lord,  and 
what  only  from  himself;  between  that  which  he  speaks 
to  them  as  being  taught  of  God,  and  that  which  he 
speaks  only  as  a  servant,  "  called  of  the  Lord  and  faith- 
ful." It  is  manifestly  plain  that  there  are  many  qnes- 
tions  in  which  right  and  wrong  are  not  variable,  but 
indissoluble  and  fixed ;-  ^hile  there  are  questions,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  these  terms  are  not  fixed, 
but  variable,  fluctuating,  altering,  dependent  upon 
circumstances.  As,  for  instance,  those  in  which  the 
apostle  teaches,  in  the  present  chapter,  the  several 
5uti^s'"Mi(i  advantages  of  marriage  and  celibaey. 
Xtere  jnay  be  circumstances  in  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  (Christian  man  to  be  married ;  there  are  other3.  in 
which  it  may  be  his  duty  to  remain  unmarried.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  a  missionary  it  may  be  right 
tp_  be  married  rather  than  unmarried;  on  the  otliet 
tttindy  in  the  case  of  a  pauper,  not  having  the;  where- 
withal to  ■  bring- up  and  maintain  a  family,  it  may 
be  proper  to  remain  unmarried.  You  will  observe, 
tiowever,,  that  no  fixed  law  can  be  laid  down  upon 
5^a,,8ill^ct-  -We  cannot  say  marriage,  is  a  Christian 
^pty,  iior  celibacy  is  a  Christian  duty;  nor  th^t,  it.ia 
iji  .OiVery  qase  the  duty  of,  a  missionary  to,  be  married, 
fix,oS.a,  .pauper  io.^Q  unmarried.  All  these  things 
mn^t  ivary  apcording  to  circumstances,  and  the.  duty 
Hnusi[;  be  stated  not  universally,  but  with  reference  to 
ijljp,9©,  circumstances. 

•These,  therefore,  are  questions  of  casuistry,  whicfei 
deppnd  upon  the  particular  case;  from  which  woi;iJ 
.the,  term  "casuistry"  is  derived.  On  th^ae,  poiata 
,tlie  apostle,  speaks,  not  by  the  commandment,  biit  by 
.permission;  not  as  spetjcing  by  Cfod's  command,  btt( 
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A^a-^g  the  Spirit  of  God.  A  distinction  has  some- 
firfles'  been  drawn,  with  reference  to  this  chapter, 
between  that  which  the  apostle  speaks  by  inspiration 
aUd' what  he  speaka  as  a  man  uninspired.  The  dis- 
tiaction,  however,  is  an  altogether  false  one,  and' 
beside  the  question.  For  the  real  distinction  is  not 
between  inspired  and  uninspired,  but  between  a 
decision  in  matters  of  Christian  duty  and  advice  ih 
of  Christian  prudence.  It  is  abundantly' 
;  that  God  cannot  give  advice;  He  can  only 
issue  a  command.  God  cannot  say,  "It  is  better  io' 
to  do  this ; "  His  perfections  demand  something  Ab- 
solute :  "  Thou  shalt  do  this ;  thou  shalt  not  do  this;" 
Whensoever,  therefore,  we  come  to  advice,  there  is' 
ibtroduced  the  human  element  rather  than  the  divinef. 
In  'all  Buch  cases;  therefore,  as  are  dependent  upbu' 
circumstances,  the  apostle  speaks  not  as  inspired)  but' 
as  uninspired;  as  one  whose  judgment  we  have  no' 
right  to  find  fault  with,  or  to  cavil  at, —  who  lays  down' 
what'  is  a  matter  of  Christian  prudence,  and  not  a' 
bounden  and  universal  duty.  The  matter  of  the 
present  discourse  will  take  in  various  verses  in  this 
chapter; — from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  verse, — ■■ 
leaving  part  of  the  commencement  and  the  conclusion 
for  our  consideration,  if  God  permit,  next  Sunday. 

There  are  three  main  questions  on  which  the  apostle 
here  gives  his  inspired  decision.  The  first  decision  i^ 
concerning  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage-bond  between 
two.  Ohristiaiis.  His  verdict  is  given  in  the  tenth 
verse;  "Unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but 
the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her  husband'." 
He  lays  down  this  principle,  that  the  union  is  an 
one.      Upon  :. such -a -subject,  GhnStiJtft 
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brethren,  before  a  mixed  congregation,  it  is  manifestly, 
evident  that  we  can  only  speak  in  general  terms.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  marriage  ia,  of  all  earthly 
Tjnions,  almost  the  only  one  permitting  of  no  change 
but  that  of  death.  It  is  that  engagement  in  which  man 
exerts  his  most  awful  and  solemn  power  —  the  power 
of  responsibility  which  belongs  to  him  aa  one  that 
Bhall  give  account,  the  power  of  abnegating  the  right 
to  change,  the  power  of  parting  with  hia  freedom, 
the  power  of  doing  that  which  in  this  world  can  nevep 
be  reversed.  And  yet  it  is  perliaps  that  relationship 
which  is  spoken  of  most  frivolously,  and  entered  into 
most  carelessly  and  most  wantonly.  It  is  not  an  union 
Saerely  between  two  creatures — it  is  an  union  between 
two  spirits ;  and  the  intention  of  that  bond  is  to 
perfect  the  nature  of  both,  by  supplementing  their 
deficiencies  with  the  force  of  contrast,  giving  to  each 
G6X  those  excellences  in  which  it  is  naturally  deficient : 
tio  the  one,  strength  of  character,  and  firmness  of  mora] 
wOl;  to  the  other,  sympathy,  meekuess,  tenderness. 
And  just  so  solemn  and  just  so  .glorious  as  these  ends 
are  for  which  the  union  was  contemplated  and  intended, 
just  so  terrible  are  the  consequences  if  it  be  perverted 
and  abused.  For  there  is  no  relationship  which  has 
so  much  power  to  ennoble  and  to  exalt.  Very  strong 
language  does  the  apostle  use  in  this  chapter  respect- 
ing it :  "  What  knoweth  thon,  O  wife,  whether  thou 
f^alt  ?Otfe  thy  husband  ?  or  how  knowest  thou,  0  man, 
Tjfh.ether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife?"  The  very  power 
of  iatmg  belongs  to  this  relationship.  And,  on  the 
Other  hand,  there  is  no  earthly  reiationship  which  has 
Bf>'  much  power  to  wreck  and  ruin  the  soul.  For 
tfcere  Wetwo  rocks  in  this  world  of  oui«  on  which  the 
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Biml.  must  either  anchor  or  be  wrecked.  The  one  is 
God ;  the  other  in  the  sex  opposite  to  itself.  The  one 
is  the  "Rock  of  Ages,"  on  which,  if  the  human  soul- 
anchors,  it  lives  the  blessed  life  of  faith ;  against  which,, 
if  the  eoul  be  dashed  and  broken,  there  ensues  the 
wreck  of  Atheism  —  the  worst  rum  of  the  souL  The 
other  rock  is  of  another  character.  Blessed  ia  the 
man,  blessed  is  the  woman,  whose  life-experience  has 
taught  a  confiding  belief  in  the  excellences  of  the  sex 
opposite  to  their  own  — a  blessedness  second  only  to 
the  blessedness  of  salvation.  And  the  ruin,  in  the 
other  case,  is  second  only  to  the  ruin  of  everlasting 
perdition  —  the  same  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  soul. 
These,  then,  are  the  two  tremendous  alternatives :  on 
the  one  hand,  the  possibility  of  securing,  in  all.  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness,  the  laying  of  that  step  on  "which 
man  rises  towards  his  perfection;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  blight  of  all  sympathy,  to  be  dragged  down  to- 
earth,  and  forced  to  become  frivolous  and  common- 
place—  to  lose  all  zest  and  earnestness  in  life,  to  have 
heart  and  life  degraded  by  mean  and  perpetiHtlly 
recurring  sources  of  disagreement.  These  are  the 
two.  alternatives,  and  it  is  the  worst  of  these  alter- 
natives which  the  young  risk  when  they  form  an 
inconsiderate  union,  —  excusably,  indeed,  because 
through  inexperience;  and  it  is  the  worst  of  these 
alternatives  which  parents  risk,  not  excusably,,  but 
inexcusably,  when  they  bring  up  their  children  with 
no.  higher  view  of  what  that  tie  is  than  the  merely 
prudential  one  of  a  rich  and  honorable  marriage. 
.  The  second  decision  which  the  apostle  makes,  re- 
specting another  of  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by 
thg  Corinthians,- is  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriag!? 
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bond  between  a  Christian  and  one  who  is  a  heathen. 

When  Christianity  flrat  entered  into  our  world,  and 
was  little  understood,  it  seemed  to  threaten  the  dislo 
cation  and  alteration  of  all  existing  relationships. 
Many  difficulties  arose  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  one 
here  started.  When  of  two  heathen  parties  only  one 
was  converted  to  Christianity,  the  question  arose. 
What  in  this  case  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian?  Is 
not  the  duty  separation  ?  Is  not  the  marriage  in  itself 
nuU  and  void  —  as  if  it,  were  an  union  between  one 
dead  and  one  living?  And  that  perpetual  contact 
with  a  heathen,  and  therefore  an  enemy  of  God,  is 
not  that,  in  a  relation  so  close  and  intimate,  perpetual 
defilement?  The  apostle  decides  this  with  his  usual 
inspired  wisdom.  He  decides  that  the  marri 
is  sacred  still.  Diversities  of  religious  oph 
the  furthest  and  widest  diversity,  cannot  sancti 
ration.  And  so  he  decides  in  the  13th  verse,  "  The 
woman  which  hath  an  husband  that  beiieveth  not,  if  he 
be  pleased  to  dwell  with  her,  let  her  not  leave  him." 
And,  "  if  any  brother  hath  a  wife  that  beiieveth  not, 
and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put 
her  away,"  —  v.  12.  Now,  for  us  in  the  present  day, 
the  decision  on  this  point  ia  not  of  so  much  import 
ance  as  the  reason  which  is  adduced  in  support  of  it. 
The  proof  which  the  apostle  gives  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  is  exceedingly  remarkable.  Practically 
it  amounts  to  this:  If  this  were  no  marriage,  but  an 
unhallowed  alliance,  it  would  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence  that  the  oifspring  could  not  be  reckoned 
in  any  sense  as  the  children  of  God ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ia  the  instinctive,  unwavering  conviction  of 
every  Christian  parent,  united  thongh  he  or  ahe  may 
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Be  to  a  heathen,  "  My  child  is  a  child  of  God,"  or,  in 
the  Jewish  form  of  expression,  "  My  child  is  dean." 
So  the  apostle  says,  "  The  unbelieving  hnsband  is  sanc- 
tified by  the  wife,  and  the  tinbelieving  wife  is  sancti- 
fied by  the  husband ;  else  were  your  children  andean ; 
but  now  they  are  holy;"  for  it  follows,  if  the  children 
are  holy  in  this  sense  of  dedicated  to  God,  and  are 
■capable  of  Christian  relationship,  then  the  marriage 
relation  was  not  nnhallowed,  but  sacred  and  indissolu- 
ihle.  The  value  of  this  argument  iu  the  present  day 
depends  on  its  relationship  to  baptism.  The  great 
question  we  are  deciding  in  the  present  day  may  be 
■reduced  to  a  very  few  words.  This  question — the 
baptismal  question —  is  this :  Whether  we  are  baptized 
because  we  are  the  children  of  God,  or,  whether  we 
are  the  children  of  God  because  we  are  baptized; 
whether,  in  other  words,  when  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England  says  that  by  baptism  we  are  "  made 
the  children  of  God,"  we  are  to  understand  thereby 
that  we  are  made  something  which  we  were  not  before 
—  magically  and  mysteriously  changed;  or,  whether 
we  are  to  understand  that  we  are  made  the  children 
of  God  by  baptism  in  the  same  sense  that  a  sovereign 
is  made  a  sovereign  by  coronation.  Here  the  apostle's 
argument  is  full,  decisive,  and  unanswerable.  He  does 
not  say  that  these  children  were  Christian,  or  clean, 
because  they  were  baptized,  but  they  were  the 
children  of  God  because  they  were  the  children  bf . 
one  Christian  parent;  nay,  more  than  that,  such 
children  could  scarcely  ever  have  been  baptized,  be- 
cause, if  the  rite  met  with  opposition  from  one  of  the 
parents,  it  would  be  an  entire  and  perfect  veto  to  the 
possibility  of  baptism.    You  will  observe  that  the  vejy 
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faDdainental  idea  out  of  which  infant  baptiem  arises  is, 
that  the  impression  produced  upon  t!ie  mind  and  char 
acter  of  the  child  by  the  Christian  parent  makea  the 
child  one  of  a  Christian  community  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  Peter  argued  that  Cornelius  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  so  was  to  be  baptized,  just  in  the  same 
way,  as  they  are  adopted  into  the  Christian  family, 
and  receive  a  Christian  impression,  the  children  of 
Christian  parents  are  also  to  be  baptized. 

Observe  also  the  important  truth  which  comes  out 
collaterally  from  this  argument,  namely,  the  sacred- 
oess  of  the  impression,  which  arises  from  the  close 
connection  between  parent  and  child.  Stronger  far 
"than  education  —  going  on  before  education  can  com- 
mence, possibly  from  the  very  first  moments  of  con- 
sciousness, we  begin  to  impress  ourselves  on  our 
children.  Our  character,  voice,  features,  qualities,  — 
modified,  no  doubt,  by  entering  into  a  new  human 
being,  and  into  a.  different  organization,  —  are  im- 
pressed upon  our  children.  Not  the  inculcation  of 
opinions,  but  much  rather  the  formation  of  principles, 
and  of  the  tone  of  character,  the  derivation  of  quali- 
ties. Physiologists  tell  us  of  the  derivation  of  the 
mental  qualities  from  the  father,  and  of  the  moral 
from  the  mother.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is 
scarcely  one  here  who  cannot  trace  back  his  present 
religious  character  to  some  impression,  in  early  life, 
from  one  or  other  of  his  parents  —  a  tone,  a  look, 
A  word,  a  habit,  or  even,  it  may  be,  a  bitter,  miserable 
exclamation  of  remorse. 

The  third  decision  which  the  apostle  gives,  the 
third  principle  which  he  lays  down,  is  but  the  devel' 
opment  of  the  last,     Christianity,  he  Bays,  does  not 
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ifltetfere  with  existing  relationaliips.  First,  he  lays 
down  the  principle,  and  then  unfolds  the  principle  in 
two  ways  —  ecclesiaBtically  and  civilly.  The  principle 
he  lays  down  in  almost  every  variety  of  form.  In 
the  17th  verse,  "  As  God  hath  distributed  to  every 
ifi^,  as  the  Lord  hath  called  every  one,  so  let  him 
Walk."  In  the  20th  verse,  "  Let  every  man  abide  in 
the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called,"  In  the 
24th  verse,  "  Brethren,  let  every  man  wherein  he  is 
called  tJierein  abide  with  God^"  This  is  the  principle. 
Christianity  was  not  to  interfere  with  existing  relation- 
ships ;  Christian  men  were  to  remain  in  those  relation; 
ships  in  which  they  were,  and  in  them  to  develop  the 
intf^rd  spirituality  of  the  Christian  life.  Then  he 
applies  this  principle  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  eccle- 
siastically. With  respect  to  their  church,  or  ecclesi- 
astical alfairs,  he  says :  "  Is  any  man  called  being 
circumcised?  let  him  not  become  un circumcised.  la 
any  man  in  uncircumeision  ?  let  him  not  be  circum- 
cised." In  other  words,  the  Jews,  after  their  conver- 
sion, were  to  continue  Jews,  if  they  would,  Christi- 
anity  required  no  change  in  these  outward  things,  for 
it  was  not  in  these  that  the  depth  and  reality  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  consisted.  So  the  Apostle  Paul 
took  Timothy  and  circumcised  him ;  so,  also,  he  used 
all  the  Jewish  customs  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and 
performed  a  vow,  as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  "  having  shorn  his  head  in  Cenchrea ;  for  he 
had  a  vow,"  It  was  not  his  opinion  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  overthrow  the  Jewish  system. 
He  knew  that  the  Jewish  system  could  not  last,  but 
■what  he  wanted  was  to  vitalize  the  system  —  to  throw 
into  it  aot  a  Jewish,  but  a  Christian  feeling;  and  W 
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iloibg,  he  might  continne  in  it  so  long  as  it  would  hDlJ 
together.  And  bo  it  was,  no  doubt,  with  all  the  other 
apostles.  We  have  no  evidence  that,  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity,  there  was  any 
attempt  made  by  them  to  overthrow  the  Jewish  exter- 
nal religion.  They  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and 
observed  the  Jewish  ritual.  One  of  them  —  Jamee,the 
•Christian  Bishop  of  Jerusalem— though  a  Christian, 
^was  even  among  the  Jews  remarkable  and  honorable 
for  the  regularity  with  which  he  observed  all  his  Jew- 
ish duties.  Now,  let  us  apply  this  to  modern  duties, 
^he  great  desire  among  men  now  appears  to  be  to 
alter  institutions  —  to  have  perfect  institutions,  aa  if 
they  would  make  perfect  men.  Mark  the  difference 
■between  this  feeling  and  that  of  the  apostle:  ""Let 
every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was 
called."  We  are  called  to  be  members  of  the  Church 
of  England — what  is  our  duty  now?  What  would 
-Paul  ■  have  done  ?  Is  this  our  duty  —  to  put  such 
questions  to  ourselves  as  these  ?  "  Is  there  any  single, 
particular  sentence  in  the  service  of  my  Church  with 
which  I  do  not  entirely  agree  ?  Is  there  any  single 
ceremony  with  which  my  whole  soul  does  not  go 
along  ?  If  so,  then  is  it  my  duty  to  leave  it  at  once  ?  " 
No,  my  brethren ;  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  say,  "  All 
our  existing  institutions  are  those  under  which  God 
has  placed  us,  under  which  we  are  to  mould  our  lives 
according  to  His  will."  It  is  our  duty  to  vitalize  our 
forms ;  to  throw  into  them  a  holier,  deeper  meaning. 
My  Christian  brethren,  surely  no  man  will  get  true 
rest,  true  repose  for  his  soul,  in  these  days  of  oontro- 
Tersy,  until  he  has  learned  the  wise  significanoe  of 
these  wise   words :   "  Let  every  man  abide    in  the 
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atm»  calliug  wherein  he  was  called."  He  will  bat 
^ia  unrest,  he  will  but  disquiet  himself,  if  he  says, 
■"I  am  sinning  by  continuing  in  this  imperfect  sys- 
tem," if  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  change  his  calling, 
if  his  opinions  do  not  agree  in  every  partieaiar  and 
flpeoial  point  with  the  system  under  which  God  haa 
fjaced  him. 

Lastly,  the  apostle  applies  this  principle  civilly. 
And  you  will  observe  he  applies  it  to  that  civil  rekr 
tionship  which,  of  aU  others,  was  the  most  difficult  to 
harmonize  with  Christianity  —  slavery,  "Art  thoti 
called,"  he  says,  "being  a  servant?  Care  not  for  it." 
Now,  iu  considering  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  should 
carry  along  with  us  these  two  recollections.  First, 
we  should  recollect  that  Christianity  had  made  much 
way  among  this  particular  class,  —  the  class  of  slaves, 
No  wonder  that  men  cursed  with  slavery  embraced 
with  joy  a  religion  which  was  perpetually  teaching  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  human  soul,  and  declaring 
that  rich  and  poor,  peer  and  peasant,  master  and  slave, 
were  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  yet,  great  &s 
this  ^owth  was,  it  contained  within  it  elements  of 
danger.  It  was  to  be  feared,  lest  men,  hearing  forever 
of  brotherhood  and  Christian  equality,  should  be 
tempted  and  excited  to  throw  off  the  yoke  by  force, 
and  compel  their  masters  and  oppressors  to  do  them 
rigbt. 

The  other  feet  we  are  to  keep  in  remenjbrance  ia 
this :  that  all  this  occurred  in  an  age  in  which  slavery 
bad  reached  its  worst  and  most  fearful  form,  —  an  age 
in  which  the"  emperors  were  accustomed,  not  nnfre- 
qwently,  to  feed  their  fish  with  living  slaves ;  whea 
Cfiptivea  were  led  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  witi 
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wild  beasts  or  with  each  other,  to  glut  the  Bomao 
appetite  for  blood  upon  a  Roman  holiday.  And  yet, 
fearful  as  it  was,  the ,  apostle  says, '' Care  not  for  it." 
And,  fearful  as  war  was  in  those  days,  when  the  sol- 
diers came  to  John  to  be  baptized,  he  did  not  recom- 
mend them  to  join  some  "  Peace  Association,"  to  use 
the  modern  term ;  he  simply  exhorted  them  to  be  con- 
tent with  their  wages.  And  hence  we  understand  the 
way  in  which  Christianity  was  to  work.  It  interferes 
indirectly,  and  not  directly,  with  esisting  institutions. 
No  doubt  it  will,  at  length,  abolish  war  and  slavery; 
but  there  is  not  one  case  where  we  find  Christianity 
interfering  with  institutions,  as  such.  Even  when 
Onesimus  ran  away  and  came  to  Paul,  the  apostle  sent 
him  back  to  his  master  Philemon,  not  dissolving  the 
connection  between  them.  And  then,  aa  a  consolation 
to  the  servant,  he  told  him  of  a  higher  feeling— a 
feehng  that  would  make  him  free  with  a  chain  and 
shackle  upon  his  arm.  And  so  it  was  possible  for  the 
Chriatian  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  be  possessed  of  the 
highest  liberty,  even  under  tyranny.  It  many  times 
occurred  that  Christian  men  found  themselves  .placed 
under  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  government,  and  com- 
pelled to  pay  unjust  taxes.  The  Son  of  man  showed 
his  freedom,  not  by  refusing,  but  by  paying  them.  Hia 
glorious  liberty  could  do  so  without  any  feeling  of 
degradation,'^ — ^  obeying  the  laws,  not  because  they 
were  right,  but  because  institutions  are  to  be  upheld 
with  cordiality. 

One  thing,  in  conclusion,  we  have  to  observe.  It  is 
possible  from  all  this  to  draw  a  most  inaccurate  con- 
clusion. Some  men  have  spoken  of  Christianity  as  if 
:'t  was  entirely  indifferent  about  hberty  and  all  public 
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qaestions;  as  if  with  such  things  as  these  Christian- 
ity did  not  concern  itself  at  eiIL  This  indifference  ia 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Apostle  Paul.  While  he  asserts 
that  inward  liberty  is  the  only  true  liberty,  he  still 
goes  on  to  aay,  "  If  thou  raayest  be  free,  use  it  rather," 
For  he  well  knew  that,  although  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  a  high  and  lofty  Christian,  even  though  he 
were  a  slave,  yet  it  was  not  probable  that  he  would  be 
BO.  Outward  institutions  are  necessary,  partly,  to  make 
a  perfect  Christian  character;  and  thus  Christianity 
works  from  what  is  internal  to  what  is  external.  It 
gave  to  the  slave  the  feeling  of  his  dignity  as  a  man, 
at  the  same  time  it  gave  to  the  Christian  master  a  new 
view  of  his  relation  to  his  slave,  and  taught  him  to 
regard  him  "  not  now  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  ser- 
vant,  —  a  brother  beloved."  And  so,  by  degrees,  slav- 
ery passed  into  freed  servitude ;  and  freed  servitude, 
unijer  God's  blessing,  may  pass  into  something  else. 
There  are  two  mistakes  which  are  often  made  upon 
this  subject :  one  is,  the  error  of  supposing  that  out 
ward  institutions  are  unnecessary  for  the  formation  of 
character ;  and  the  other,  that  of  supposing  that  they 
are  aU  'that  is  required  to  form  the  human  soul.  If  we 
understand  rightly  the  duty  of  a  Christian  man,  it  is 
this:  to  make  his  brethren  free  inwardly  and.  out 
wardly ;  first  inwardly,  so  that  they  may  become  mas- 
ters of  themselves,  rulers  of  their  passions,  having 
the  power  of  self-rule  and  sell-control ;  and  then  out. 
wardly,  so  that  there  may  be  every  power  and  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  the  inward  life ;  —  in  the  language 
of  the  prophet,  "  To  break  the  rod  of  the  oppressor, 
and  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 
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MARRIAGE    AND    CELIBACY. 

1  CraHBTHiAMS  yii.  29-31.  —  "Butthialsay,  brethren,  the  time  is  short! 
it  remaiaeth,  that'both  th^  that  have  wites  be  aa  though  !hej  had 
none  ;  Hud  fhey  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not ;  awi  thej  that 
rejoice,  as  though  the;  rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy,  as  though 
Uiey  poasessed  not ;  and  they  that  use  thia  world,  as  not  abusing  it : 
tor  the  fiishion  of  this  world  passeth  away." 

The  subject  of  our  exposition  last  Sunday  waa  an 
portion  of  this  chapter.  It  is  our  duty  to 
r  the  former  and  the  latter  portions  of  it. 
These  portions  are  occupied  entirely  with  the  inspired 
apoetolic  decision  upon  this  one  question  —  tiie  com- 
parative advantages  and  merits  of  celibacy  and  mar- 
iqage.  One  preliminary  question,  however,  is  to  be 
discussed.  How  came  it  that  such  a  question  should 
be  put  at  all  to  the  apostle  ? 

In  the  Church  at  Corinth  there  were  two  different 
Bections  of  society:  first,  there  were  those  who  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Church  through  Judaism,  and 
afterwards  those  who  had  been  converted  from  differ- 
ent forms  of  heathenism.  Now,  it  is  .well  known  that 
it  was  the  tendency  of  Judaism  highly  to  venerate  the 
marriage  state,  and  just  in  the  same  proportion  to  dis* 
(226) 
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ptu^ge  that  of  celibacy,  and  to  place  those  wholed  a 
single  life  under  a  stigma  and  disgrace.  Those  con- 
verts, therefore,  entered  intj  the  Chnrch  of  Christ 
carrying  with  them  their  old  Jewish  prejudices.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  who  had  entered  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  from 
difierent  forma  of  heathenism.  Among  these  pre- 
vailed a  tendency  to  the  belief  (which  originated  pri- 
marily in  the  oriental  schools  of  philosophy)  that  the 
highest  virtue  consisted ,  in  the  denial  pf  all  natural 
inclinations,  and  the  suppression  of  all  natural  desires : 
and  looking  upon  marriage  on  one  side  only,  and  that 
the  lowest,  they  were  tempted  to  consider  it  as  low, 
earthly,  carnal,  and  sensual.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
(Christianity  entered  into  the  world,  and  while  it  added 
fresh  dignity  and  significance  to  the  marriage  relation- 
ship, it  at  the  same  time  shed  a  splendor  and  a  glory 
upon  the  other  state.  The  virginity  of  the  mother  of 
Our  Lord,  the  solitary  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
pure  and  solitary  youth  of  Christ  Himself,  had  thrown 
upon  celibacy  a  meaning  and  dignity  which  it  did  not 
possess  before.  No  marvel,  therefore,  that  to  men  so 
educated,  and  but  half  prepared  for  Christianity,  prac- 
tices liiie  these  should  have  become  exaggerations; 
for  it  rarely  happens  that  any  right  ideas  can  be  given 
to  the  world  without  sufi'ering  exaggeration.  Human 
nature  progresses,  the  human  mind  goes  on ;  but  it  is 
rarely  in  a  straight  line,  —  almost  always  through  the 
medium  of  reaction,  rebounding  from  extremes  which 
produos  conti'ary  extremes.  So  it  was  in  the  Church 
of  Corinta.  There  were  two  opposite  parties,  holding 
views  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another :  one 
Jionoring  the  married  and  depreciating  the  unmairied 
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life;,  the  otber  attributing  peculiar  dignity  and  sane 
tity  to  celibacy,  and  looking  down  with  contempt  upon 
the  married  Christian  sta^e. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
diversity  of  sentiment  has  existed  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  almost  all  ages.  For  example,  in  the  early 
ages,  in  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  we 
have  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  the  state  of  celibacy.  They  speak  as  if  the 
marriage  state  was  low,  carnal,  and  worldly,  and  the 
other  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  possible  to  attain  to 
the  higher  spiritual  life :  the  one  the  natural  state,  fit 
for  man ;  the  other  the  angelic,  fit  for  angels.  But 
ordinarily,  among  men  in  general,  in  every  age,  the 
state  of  single  life  has  been  looked  down  upon  and 
contemned.  And  then  there  comes  to  the  parties  who 
are  so  circunistanced  a  certain  sense  of  shame,  and 
along  with  this  a  disposition  towards  calumny  and 
slander.  Let  us  endeavor  to  understand  the  wise, 
inspired  decision  which  the  Apostle  Paul  pronounced 
upon  this  subject.  He  does  not  decide,  as  we  might 
have  been  led  to  suppose  he  would,  from  his  own 
peculiarity  of  disposition,  upon  one  side  only;  but 
raises  into  relief  the  advantages  and  excellences  of 
both.  He  says,  that  neither  state  has  in  itself  any 
intrinsie  merit  —  neither  is  in  itself  superior  to  the 
other,  "  I  suppose,  then,"  he  says,  "  that  this  is  good 
for  the  present  distress.  Art  thou  bound  unto  a  wife  ? 
seek  not  to  be  loosed.  Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife  ? 
eeek  not  a  wife.  But  and  if  thou  marry,  thou  hast 
not  sinned ;  and  if  a  virgin  marry,  she  hath  not  sinned. 
Nevertheless,  such  shall  have  trouble  in  the  flesh ;  but 
I'Spare  you."     That  is,  I  will  spare  you  this  trouble, 
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single,  solitary  life.  You  will 
observe  that  in  these  words  he  attributes  no  intrinsic 
merit  or  dignity  to  either  celibacy  or  marriage.  The 
comparatire  advantages  of  these  two  states  lie  decides 
with  reference  to  two  considerations  :  first  of  ail,  with 
respect  to  their  comparative  power  in  raising  the  char, 
acter  of  the  individual ;  and  afterwards  with  reierence 
to  the  opportunities  which  each  respectively  gives  for 
the  service  of  God. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  single  life,  he  tella  us  that  he 
had  his  own  proper  gift  from  God ;  in  other  words,  he 
was  one -of  those  rare  characters  who  have  the  power 
of  living  without  personal  sympathy.  The  feelings 
and  affections  of  the  Apostle  Paul  were  of  a  strange 
and  rare  character,  tending  to  expansiveness  rather 
than  concentration.  Those  sympathies  which  ordinary 
men  expend  upon  a  few  he  extended  to  many.  The 
members  of  the  churches  which  be  had  founded  at 
Corinth,  and  Bphesus,  and  Colosse,  and  Philippi,  were 
to  him  as  children;  and  he  threw  upon  them  alLthat 
sympathy  and  affection  which  other  men  throw  npon 
their  own  domestic  circle.  To  a  man  so  trained  and 
educated,  the  single  life  gave  opportunities  of  serving 
God  which  the  marriage  state  could  not  give.  Paul 
had  risen  at  once  to  that  philanthropy,  that  expansive 
benevolence,  which  most  other  men  only  attain  by 
slow  degrees ;  and  this  was  made,  by  God's  blessing, 
a  means  of  serving  his  cause.  However  we  may  sneer 
at  the  monastic  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  many  great  works  have  been  done 
by  the  monks  which  could  not  have  been  performed  by 
men.  who  had  entered  into  the  marriage  relationship. 
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Such  examples  of  heroic  Obriatian  effort  aa  are  seen  in 
the  lives  of  St.  Bernard,  of  Francis  Xavier,  and  many 
Others,  are  scarcely  eves  to  be  found,  except  in  the 
eiiigle  state.  The  forlorn  hope  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  in  battle,  must  consist  of  men  who 
have  no  domestic  relationsHpa  to  divide  their  devo- 
tion, who  will  leave  no  wife  nor  children  to  mourn 
over  their  loss. 

Let  this  great  truth  bring  its  improvemeut  to  those 
who,  either  of  their  own  choice,  or  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  are  destined  hereafter  to  live  a  single 
life  on  earth ;  and,  instead  of  yielding  to  that  feeling 
80  common  among  mankind  —  the  feeling  of  envy  at 
another's  happiness  —  instead  of  becoming  gloomy, 
and  bitter,  and  censorious,  let  them, remember  what 
the  Bible  has  to  tell  of  the  deep  significance  of  the 
Virgin  Mary's  life ;  let  them  reflect  upon  the  snares 
and  difficulties  from  which  they  are  saved ;  let  them 
consider  how  much  more  time  and  money  they  can 
give  to  God  —  that  they  are  called  to  the  great  work 
of  serving  Causes,  of  entering  into  public  questions, 
while  others  spend  their  time  and  talents  only  upon 
themselves.  The  state  of  single  life,  however  we  may 
be  tempted  to  think  lightly  of  it,  is  a  state  that  has 
peculiar  opportunities  of  deep  blessedness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Apostle  Paul  brings  forward 
into  strong  relief  the  blessedness  and  advantages  of 
the  marriage  state.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  a  type  of  the 
tmion  between  the  Redeemer  and  the  Church.  But, 
as  this  belongs  to  another  part  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
not  enter  into  it  now.  But  we  observe,  that  men  in 
general  must  have  their  sympathies  drawn  out  step  by 
Btep,  little  by  little.     We  do  not  rise  to  philanthropy 
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.■fcrt'^fet  onoe.  We  begin  with  personal,  domestic,  ptir- 
ticular  affections.  And  not  only  is  it  true  that  ntrely 
can  any  man  have  the  whole  of  his  love  drawn  out 
except  through  this  domestic  state,  but  also  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  thoser  who  have  entered  into 
thia  relationship  have  also  their  own  peculiar  advan- 
tages. It  is  true  that  in  the  marriage  life,  inter- 
rupted as  it  is  by  daily  cares  and  small  trifles,  tho&e 
Works  of  Christian  usefulness  cannot  be  so  continu- 
ously carried  on  as  in  the  other.  But.  is  there  not 
ft  deep  meaning  to  be  learned  from  the  old  expression 
■ — that  celibacy  is  an  angelic  state?  that  it  is  preter- 
natural, and  not  natural?  that  the  goodness  which  is 
induced  by  it  is  not,  so  to  speak,  the  natural  goodness 
of  humanity,  but  such  a  goodness  as  God  scarcely 
intended  ?  Who  of  us  cannot  recollect  a  period  of 
his  history  when  all  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  when  all  his  money  was  given  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  when  we  were  tempted  to  look  down 
upon  those  who  were  less  ardent  than  ourselves,  as 
if  they  were  not  Christians  ?  But  now  the  difficulties 
of  life  have  come  upon  us ;  we  have  become  involved 
in  the  trifles  and  the  smallness  of  social  domestic 
lexistence  ;  and  these  have  made  ua  less  devoted,  pec- 
haps,  less  preternatural,  less  angelic,  but  more  human, 
better  fitted  to  enter  into  the  daily  cares  and  small 
difficulties  of  our  ordinary  humanity.  And  this  has 
been  represented  to  us  by  two  great  lives  —  one 
human,  the  other  divine  —  one  the  hfe  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  other- of  Jesus  Christ.  In  both  these 
cases  is  verified  the  saying  that  "  Wisdom  is  justified 
of  all  her  children."  Those  who  are  wisdom's  children, 
:the  truly  wise,  will  recognize  an  even  wisdom  in  botli 
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these  lives;  they  will  see  that  there  are  CEtsea  in  wbioh 
a  sohtary  life  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  sake  of  God 
while  there  are  other  oases  in  which  a  social  life  be- 
comes our  bounden  duty.  But  it  should  be  speoiaJly 
nabserved  here  that  that  -Life  which  has  been  given  to 
US  as  a  specimen  of  life  for  all  was  a  social,  a  human 
Life.  Christ  did  not  refuse  to  mix  with  the  common 
■joys  and  common  sorrows  of  humanity.  He  was 
present  at  the  marriage  feast,  and  by  the  bier  of  the 
widow's  son.  This,  of  the  two  lives,  was  the  one 
which,  because  it  was  the  most  human,  was  the  most 
■divine ;  the  most  rare,  the  most  difficult,  tlie  most  nat- 
ural—  therefore  the  most  Christ-like. 

II.  Let  us  notice,  in  the  second  place,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  apostle  founds  this  decision.  It  is 
given  in  the  text:  "This  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is 
■short ;  it  remaineth,  that  both  they  that  have  wives  be 
as  though  they  had  none,"  "  for  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away."  Now,  observe  here,  I  pray  you, 
the  deep  wisdom  of  this  apostolic  decision.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  comes  to  this.  Christianity  is  a  spirit,  not  a 
hiw;  it  is  a  set  of  principles,  not  a  set  of  rules;  it  is 
not  a  saying  to  us.  You  shall  do  this,  you  shall  not 
4o  that ;  you  shall  use  this  particular  dress,  you  shall 
not  use  that ;  yon  shaU  lead,  you  shall  not  lead  a 
married  life.  Christianity  consists  of  principles,  but 
•the  application  of  those  principles  is  left  to  every 
man's  individual  conscience.  With  respect  not  only 
to  thi a  particular  case,  but  to  all  the  questions  which 
had  been  brought  before  him,  the  apostle  applies  the 
same  principle  ;  the  cases  upon  which  he  decided 
were  many  and  various,  but  the  large,  broad  priaoiple 
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^'ii^  decision  remains  the  same  in  all.  You  may 
inairrj,  and  you  have  not  sinned;  you  may  remain 
nninarried,  and  you'' do  not  sin;  if  you  are  invited  to 
a  heathen  feast,  you  may  go,  or  you  may  abstain  from 
going ;  you  may  remain  a  slave,  or  you  may  become 
free;  in  these  thijigs  Christianity  does  not  consist.  But 
what  it  does  demand  is  this :  that  whether  married  or 
unmarried,  whether,  a  slave  or  free,  in  sorrow  or  in 
joy,  you  are  to  live  in  a  spirit  higher  and  loftier  than 
that  of  the  world. 

The  apostle  gives  ua  in  the  text  two  motives  for 
this  Christian  unworldliness.  The  first  motive  which 
he  lays  down  is  this :  "  The  time  is  short."  You  vn& 
observe  how  frec^uently,- in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
upon  the  questions  proposed  to  him,  the  apostle  turns, 
as  it  were,  entirely  away  from  -the  subject,  as  if  worn 
out  and  wearied  by  the  comparatively  trivial  charac- 
ter of  the  questions  — -  as  if  this  balancing  of  one  earthly 
condition  or  advantage  with  another  were  but  a  sol- 
emn trifling  compared  with  eternal  tilings.  And  so, 
here,  he  seems  to  turn  away  from  the  question  before 
him,  and  speaks  of  the  shortness  of  time.  "  The  time 
is  short  I " 

Time  is  short  in  reference  to  two  things.  First,  it 
is  short  in  reference  to  the  person  who  regards  it. 
That  mysterious  thing,  Time,  is  a  matter  of  sensation, 
and  not  a  reality ;  a  modification  merely  of  onr  own 
consciousness,  and  not  actual  existence;  depending 
upon  the  flight  of  ideaa  ■ —  long  to  one,  short  to  another. 
The  span  granted  to  the  butterfly,  the  child  of  a  single 
suromer,  may  be  long ;  that  which  is  given  to  the  cedar 
■of  Lebanon  may  be  short.  The  shortness  of  time^ 
therefore,  is  entirely  relative  —  belonging  i:      •*  not 
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to  God.  Time  is  short,  in  reference  to  existence, 
whether  you  look  at  it  before  or  after.  Time  past 
seems  nothing;  time  to  come  always  seems  long. 
"We  say  this  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  yoiing.  To 
them  fifty  or  sixty  years  seems  a  treasure  inexhausti- 
ble. But,  ray  young  brethren,  ask  the  old  man,  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  what  he  thinks  of 
Time  and  Life.  He  wiU  tell  you  that  the  three-score 
years  and  ten,  or  even  the  hundred  and  twenty  years 
of  Jacob,  are  hut  "  few  and  evil."  And,  therefore,  if 
you  are  tempted  to  unbelief  in  respect  to  this  question, 
we  appeal  to  experience  —  experience  alone  can  judge 
of  its  truth. 

Once  more,  time  is  short  with  reference  to  its  oppor- 
tunities. For  this  is  the  emphatic  meaning  in  the 
original  — literally,  "  the  opportunity  is  compressed,  or 
shut  in."  Brethren,  time  may  be  long,  and  yet  the  op- 
portunity  may  be  very  short.  The  sun  in  autumn  may 
be  bright  and  clear,  but  the  seed  which  has  not  been 
sown  until  then  will  not  vegetated  A  man  may  have 
vigor  and  energy  in  manhood  and  maturity,  but  the 
work  which  ought  to  have  been  done  in  childhood  and 
youth  cannot  he  done  in  old  age.  A  chance  once  gone 
in  this  world  can  never  he  recovered.  Brother  men, 
have  you  learned  the  meaning  of  yesterday  ?  Do  you 
rightly  estimate  the  importance  of  to-day  ?  —  that  there 
are  duties  to  he  done  to-day  which  cannot  be  done 
to-morrow  ?  This  it  is  that  throws  so  solemn  a  sig- 
nificance into  your  work.  The  time  for  working  is 
short,  therefore  begin  to-day ;  "  for  the  night  is  com- 
ing when  no  man  can  work."  Time  ia  short  in  refer- 
ence to  eternity.  It  was  especially  with  this  reference 
that- the  text  was  written.     In  those  days,  and  even  by 
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tlie. apostles  themselves,  the  day  of  the  Lord's  appear- 
ance and  second  advent  seemed  much  nearer  than  it 
was.  They  believed  that  it  would  occur  daring  their 
own  Kves.  And  with  this  behef  came  the  feehng 
which  comes  sometimes  to  all  — "  0,  in  compai-ison 
with  that  vast  Hereafter,  this  little  life  shrivels  into 
nothing  1  What  is  to-day  worth,  or  its  duties  or  ite 
cares  ? "  AH  deep  minds  have  thought  that.  The 
thought  of  Time  is  solemn  and  awful  to  all  minds  in 
proportion  to  their  depth;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  is  superficial,  the  thought  has  appeared  little,  and 
has  been  treated  with  levity.  Brethren,  let  but  a  man 
possess  himself  of  that  thought  —  the  deep  thought  of 
the  brevity  of  time;  this  thought  —  that  time  is  short, 
that  eternity  is  long— and  he  has  learned  the  first 
great  secret  of  unworldliness. 

The  second  motive  which  the  apostle  gives  us  is 
the  changing  character  of  the  external  world.  "  The 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away ;"  —  literally,  "  the 
scen&ry  of  this  world," —  a  dramatic  expression,  drawn 
from  the  Grecian  stage.  One  of  th'e  deepest  of  modem 
thinkers  has  told  us,  in  words  often  quoted,  "  All  the 
world's  a  stage."  ind  a  deeper  thinker  than  he,  be- 
canse  inspired,  had  said  long  before,  in  the  similar 
words  of  the  text,  "  the  scenery  of  this  world  passeth 
away,"  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  is  true. 
First,  it  is  true  with  respect  to  all  the  things  by  which 
we  are  surrounded.  It  is  only  in  poetry  —  the  poetry 
of  the  Psalms,  for  example  —  that  the  hills  are  called 
''  everlasting,"  Go  to  the  side  of  the  ocean  which 
bounds  our  country,  and  watch  the  tide  going  out, 
hearing  with  it  the  sand  which  it  has  worn  from  tho 
el^j  the  very  boundaries  of  our  land  are  changing; 
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they  are  not  the  same  as  they  were  when  these  worda 
were  written.  Every  day  new  relationships  are  form- 
ing around  us;  new  circumstances  are  calling  upon 
U9  to  act,  —  to  act  manfully,  firmly,  decisively,  and  up 
to  the  occasion,  remembering  that  an  opportunity 
on-ce  gone  is  gone  forever.  Indulge  not  in  vain  regrets 
for  the  past,  in  vainer  resolves  for  the  future  —  act, 
act  in  the  present.  Again,  this  is  true  with  respect  to 
ourselves.  "  The  fashion  of  this  world  paaseth  away  " 
in  us.  The  feelings  we  have  now  are  not  those  which 
we  had  in  childhood.  There  has  passed  away  a  glory 
from  the  earth ;  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  green 
fields,  have  lost  their  heauty  and  significance ;  nothing 
remains  as  it  was,  except  their  repeated  impressions 
on  the  mind,  the  impressions  of  time,  space,  eternity, 
color,  form ;  —  these  cannot  alter,  but  all  besides  has 
changed.  Our  very  minds  alter.  There  is  no  bereave- 
ment so  painful,  no  shock  so  terrible,  but  time  wiD  re- 
move or  alleviate.  The  keenest  feeling  in  this  world 
time  wears  out,  at  last ;  and  our  minds  become  like,  old 
monumental  tablets,  which  have  lost  the  inscription 
once  graven  deeply  upon  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  examine  the  nature  of  this. 
Christian  unworldhness,  which  is  taught  us  in  the  text. 
The  principle  of  unworldliness  is  stated  in  th©  latter 
portion  of  the  text ;  in ,  the  former  part  the  apostle 
makes  an  application  of  the  principle  to  four  eases  of 
life.  First,  to  cases  of  domestic  relationship  —  "it  re- 
maineth.that  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they 
had  none."  Secondly,  to  cases  of  sorrow  —  "  and  they 
that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not."  Thirdly,  to 
cases  of  joy  —  "  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they 
rejoiced  not."     And,  finally,  to  cases  of  the  acquisi- 
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don  of  worldly  property  —  "and  they  that  buy,  as 
though  they  possessed  not."  Time  will  not  allow  us 
to  go  into  these  apphcations ;  we  must  confine  our- 
Belves  to  a  trief  consideration  of  the  principle.  The 
principle  of  Christian  nnworldliness,  then,  ia  this,  to 
"  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it."  Here  Christianity 
takes  its  stand,  in  opposition  to  two  contrary  princi- 
ples. The  spirit  of  the  world  says,  "  Time  is  short, 
therefore  use  it  while  you  have  it;  take  your  fill  of 
pleasure  while  you  may."  A  narrow  religion  says, 
"Time  is  short,  therefore  temporal  things  should  re- 
ceive no  attention ;  do  not  weep,  do  not  rejoice  ;  it  ia 
beneath  a  Christian."  In  opposition  to  the  narrow 
spirit  of  religion,  Christianity  says,  "  Use  this  world ; " 
, —  io- opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  Christianity 
eajre^. "Do  not  abuse,  it."  A  distinct  duty  arises  from 
this  principle  to  use  the  world.  While  in  the  world 
we  are  citizens  of  the  world ;  it  is  our  duty  to  share 
its  joys,  to  take,  our  part  in  its  sorrows,  not  to  shrink 
ftom  its  difficulties,- but  to  mix  ourselvea  with  its  infi- 
nite opportunities.  So  that,  if  time  be  short,  so  fer 
from  that  feet  lessening  their  dignity  or  importance,  it 
infinitely  increases  them ;  since  upon  these  depend  the 
destinies  of  our  eternal  being.  Unworldliness  is.  thisj 
-—to  hold  things  from  God  in  the  perpetual  conviction 
that  they  wiU  not  last ;  to  have  the  world,  and  not  to 
let  the  world  have  us ;  to  be  the  world's  masters,  and 
not  the  world's  slaves. 
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[Preaohed  January  11,  1852,] 

THE   CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    A   FAMItY. 

L  14,  15.  —  "  Our  Loi'd  Jeaoa  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole. 
ikmil;  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named." 

IN  ttie  verses  immediately  before  the  text  the  Apos. 
tie  Paul  has  been  speaking  of  what  he  calls  a  mystery 
—  that  ia,  a  revealed  secret;  and  the  secret  was  this, 
that  the  Gentiles  would  be  "  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  the  promise  in  -Christ  by 
the  <?ospeI."  It  had  been  kept  secret  from  the  former 
ages  and  generations;  it  was  a  secret  which 'the  Jew 
had  not  suspected  —  had  not  even  dreamt  of.  It  ap 
peared  to  him  to  be  his  duty  to  keep  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  Gentile.  Circumcision,  which  taught  him  the 
duty  of  separation  from  the  Gentile  spirit,  and  Gentile 
practices,  seemed  to  him  to  teach  hatred  towards  Gen- 
tile jier  sons,  until,  at  length,  in  the  good'  pleasure  and 
providence  of  God,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  men  whose  hearts  rather  than 
whose  intellects  were  inspired  by  God,  the  truth  came 
out  distinct  and  clear,  that  God  was  the  Father  of  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  "  for  the  same  Lord 
ovei'  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  caU  upon  Him."  (Eom. 
X.  12.)     In  the  progress  of  the  months,  my  Christian 
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bretliEen,  we  have  arrived  again  at  that  period  of  the 
year  m  which  our  Church  calls  upon  us  to  commemo- 
ratSf  the,  Epiphany,  or  manifestation  of  Jesue  Christ 
to  I  the  Gentiles,  and  we  know  not  that  in  the  whole 
range  of  Scripture  we  could  find  a  passage  which 
mope  distinctjy  and  definitely  than  this  brings  before 
u-s  the.  spirit  in  which  it  ie  incumbent  upon  ua  to  enter 
Upon  this  duty.. 

In-  considering  this  passage  we  shall  divide  it  into 
theee  two  branches : 

I.  The  definition  which  the  Apostle  Paul  here  gives 
of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

II.  The  Name  by  which  this  Church  is  named. 

I.  Jn  /the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  definition 
gii^a.ihjr.ithei  Apostifi  Paul  of  the  Christian  Church, 
takes'  in  its  entirety.  It  is  this  —  "  the  whole  femilj^ 
in  heayen  and  earth,"  But,  in  order  to  understand 
this  fully,  it  will  be  necessary  for  ns  to  break  it  up  into' 
it&(  different  terms. 

IfiFirst  of  all,  it  is  tanght  by  this  definition  that  the 
Chur^hilof  :Christ  is  a  80(ytety  founded  upon  mtural 
a^i^itias  ^-^  &  Hfemily."  A  family  is  built  on  afGnilie* 
whifth  *^e  natural,  not  artificial ;  it  is  not  a  ■  combinst-' 
laon)  bat  a-  socie'fry.  •  .  In  ancient  times  ah  a^sociatibii'  of" 
ifit^ rest  combined  men  in  one  guild  or  cbrporation- for 
protesting  the  common  persona  in  that  corporation 
fro^- oppression.  In  modern  times  identity  of  politi- 
cal .creed  or  opinion  has  boun'd  men  together  in  on* 
l6agiie,;in  order  to  establish-  those  political  principlea' 
whichr  appeared  to^  them  of  importance.  Similarity  of 
testp  has  united  men  together  in.  what  is  called  an; 
MBpijiation ,  or  a  society,  in'  ord^r;  by  tliis  means,-  ttf 
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attain  ibore  compIet6lj'> 'liie  :  ends  of  that  'soience"  tii 
which'iithey  had  devoted 'themselves.  But,  as  tb^'iB 
have  been  raised  artificially,  so  their  end  ia,  inevitafely, 
diestdtitiMi,  Society  passes  on,  and'  guilds  and  corpo' 
ratioirs  die ;  "  principles  are  established,  and  leagufea 
beoome  dissolved  ;  taatea  change,  and  then  the  associa' 
tioffi  or; society  brealra  up,  and  comes  to  nothing.  It 
is  upon  another  principle  altogether  that  that  which 
weca-U  a  family,  or  true  society,  is  fonned.  It  is  not 
built  upon  similarity  of  taste,  nor  identity  of  opiflionl 
batiaponai&nitieslof  nature.  Tou  do  not  cAcose  Who 
shall  be  your  brother:  you  cannot  exclude  yoiir 
mother;  or.  your  sister;  it  does  not.  depend  upon 
choice  or  arbitrary  opinion  at  all,  but  is  founded  upon 
the  eternal  nature  of  things.  And  precisely  in  the 
8am6'"vfay  ia  the  Christian  Church  formed— upon  ntitu- 
ral  affinity,  and  not  upon  artificial  combination.'  '*  The 
fiunily^  the  whole  femily  in' heaven  and  earth;"  -not 
ma^ei  up  I  of  those  who' coil  themselves  brethren,  but 
of  those  who  are  brethren  ;  notrfounded  merely  upon 
the.  principles  of  combinf^ion,  but  upon  the  principles 
dS'iaffinity,  That  is  not  a  church,  or  a  family,  or  a 
Bscietjf,  which  is  made  up  by  men's  choice ;  as  when, 
ikl  thfi  upper  classes'Of  life,' men  of  fashioM  ■uiiite 
tttgether,  selecting  their  aaeociates  from  •  their '  own 
dtxss,  and  frorff'what  istechnidaDy  ealled'ti  eociety;  it 
ia^a  combination,  if  you  will;  but  a  society  it  is  QOt, 
a^'feiHiily  it  is^  not,- a  Church  of  C3iris):  it 'Canfiof'bEi. 
And,  again,  when"the  Baptists  or  the  Independents,  ol 
SffliJ^'bther-  aectariana,' unite  tiiemaelv6S_with  m^n  hold- 
Stg -the  aame  faith  and  entertaining  the  same  opinions, 
&ere  may  be  a,  sect,  a  comhmation,  s,  persnkxsioK,  but  a 
Ghwoh  there  cannot  be.    And  eo,  again,  when  the  Jew, 
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iS'tiiaa'|»aat,  liaked  himseil  with-. the' Jew,' \vitfa  'thiD^ 
cff'tite  ■same  nationjtfcereyduhave  what  in  andetvt 
tiin%8(iW8s  called  Judaism,  ao'd  in  modem  ■  is ■  ca^d! 
Hebraicism— a.  system,  a  oombiuatioQ,  Wti-nOt-pi 
Ghupohi.  '  The^ChijiFoh  rises  ever  out  of  the- feiMlyj 
Pte^t  of  all,  in  the  good  providence  of  Godj  there  -is 
the;  feiidily,  then. the  tribe,  then -tiie  nation;  and  then 
1^  nation  merges'  itself  into  humanity.  And  the  nftJ 
tion  which  refuses'  to  merge  its  nationality  in '  Huinan» 
it;^  to  loS«  itself  in  the  general  interests  of  manMndj 
is  foft'behind,  and  loses  almost  its  religions- nationality^ 
libe^e  Jewish  people. 

■Snch'is  Uie  .first  principle.  A-  man  is  bom  .of  the 
^ffiS-faiiiily,  And  is  not  made  such  by  an  appointmentf 
©i^i-by  arbitrary  choice. 

'2,  Another 'ithing  which  is  taught  by  this  definitioa 
is  thia,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  -wboie,  tnade  ftqj 
of  Tnanifold 'diveraities.  "We  are  toMheM  itis'"^^ 
tuAo^e  ikmilyj"  ■  taking  into  it  the  great  and  ■  good  'Of 
ages  pf^j'now  in  heaven ;  and  also  the  strnggling; 'tha 
hamble,atid  the  weak,- now  existing  upon  eftrtji.  "fiiepe-, 
again,  tiieanalogy  holds  good 'between  the  Oh'iM'fSh  Mid 
the  fe.ifflily.  Never  more  than  in  the  famiiyis  the  *nw 
entirety  of  otir'  nature  seen.'  Observe  how  all  the  dr- 
versitisa  of  human  condition'  and  character  manifest 
th^ifiSelves  in  ifihe'  family.  First  of  alli-th^rai  are  ^th^ 
Md  dppdaite  poles  ©f  masculin&'a*nd  feminirtev'^hiiA 
fioKt&in  within  them  the  entire  of  onr  humahity^i^biCfe 
together,  not  separately,  make  •  Up -the  whol*ofman. 
Then  there  are  the  dme/rsttiesin  thedegrem-and  &^i^ 
cf-  a^Miotii  ilorj  when  we  speate  of  fainily  affeotio&i 
TWe-hinst  remember  ttot-it'-is  mad&  up  of  maity  ^iV'Ste' 
sities.     There  is  notliing  more  different  *haa  tiie  ItWtt 
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^iM#i  tibe.'6i^ter  bearsi ^towards  tine  brother,  otfunp&tod 
TO4lu^t,:whioh/tlie  brother  bearantowairds  tho  sister.- 
9i'te»^3^tioB4W>hick>  a  man  bears  .towards  his-  father- is 
{(uitoiidistidct'ifroiai.that-which  he  feels  tawarde  hi^ 
Wftther;'  it  ia .  something  quite  different  itowardspfy* 
sisterj ' totally  diverse  again  towards  his  brother.  Ai&^ 
tbeii  there  axQ. diversities  of  .cho/rader.  First/ the  ma- 
toe  BisdoBi  and  stem,  integrity  of  the  father;  then 
tbei  exuberant; tenderness  of  the  mother.  And  then  one 
|i&ibrave  and  lenthnsij^tio,  .another  thoughtful,  and  an- 
fKSi^aten.der. ,-.  One  is- remarkable  for  being  full  of  rich 
humor ;  another  is  sad,  mournfulj  even  melancholy^ 
Again,  besides  these,  ;ther^  are  rfwemii^  of  co-ndithn 
ilii^e. ;;  Krgt,  there  is  the  heir,  sustaining  the  name 
ftnd  honor  of  the  femiiy ;  then,  perchance,  the  soldier, 
Sij^pbsse.  careeii  ail.  the  anxiety  and .  soHcitude  of  the 
fejnil(y>iare©eStred ;  theHi  the  man  of  business,  .to  ^hom 
ttey-kioft  up,[trueting (his  advice,' expecting  hi^-corunT 
|^,f I  lasjly,.  perhaps,  there  is  ih,e  invEtlid,  frpm  the  vel^ 
oiadieii, trembling,  between  life. and  d6athjdrawing.,oub 
ajl  lihe  sympathies  and  anxieties  of  each  member  pf 
^^,  fe»ily,-and  so  uniting  them  all  more  closely, .from 
^bep-i  ihavingi,  one-.Gomfflon  peint  ;of  sympathy  v  and 
Eigilieitudft.  /Now,  you.will.obaerve'  that  .tijeee  -are-fflot 
ftSfiideatal)',butfiftbsoluteIy!!^8sential-  to  the( ■  idea-; "Of ■  a 
felnily  ;■  for  .■so-.-far.iasany  one  ofithem  is  test,  soiiar 
tii^.  fiupily.  isrindomplete.  -A  femily  made  up;  pf  pn© 
^Kj^«a(on6,  all  brothersiand  no  si&t«rB,'Oriiin  which  ■all 
ar?^i,d^voted  to  oner|pureuit,  or  in  which  theye  is  no 
^Y>ersK^  of  temper  and.dispoSitious,  —  the  same  monot 
mow  repeated  identity,  a.samenesa  in  the.  type. of 
tdiW»iafit^)  ^  this  ■  is  not  a-femily;  it  ia  oplythe.ifrag. 
BWnt  of  it  ikjnily. 
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Iraitt^i-in^aiselyi-uthe  same  way;  fell  these-divfersities 
olNjteankOter'aiidaondition  are  iieceasary  to  constitute 
atid'CcmipIete  the  idea  of  a  Chriatian  Chtirch;  :For;'f« 
ftl'iages' ipast  it  wm  the  delight  of  the  Ohiirch  to  Cftnon- 
f^'dnfe'-particukr'cteise  'of  ■virtues,: — as,  for  iftstancre^ 
ptD^y 'tfi'^inattyrdoiiij^^so  now,  iii  every  age,  aad'iti 
ewary-individiual  bosom,  there  ia-a  tendency  to  caa'Oii- 
tee,'.or 'honor,  or  reckon  as  Christian,  OQlyone'or  tWo 
efeBseS'iefiiChristian  qualities.  For- example,  if  ^yon 
Wer^tO  aSk'in  the  present  day  where'  you  fehotiltf  find 
K  typ©'  df  the  Christian  charadtel^,  many,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  point  you  to  the  man  who  keeps  the  Sab- 
tfetUhtday,  is  "regalai-  in  hie  attendance  upon  the  serviftea 
efi^tfee  Church,  who  loves  to  hear  tlle'Cliristiaii  sormoQ: 
This  is^a'pfease  ofi  Christian'  'character -^ that  whieh  -is 
^'^atSallyaBd'jjeeiiliarlythe/ewiin*^  type  Of  religioac 
Btit^iS  thers  in  God's  Church  to  be  found  no  place  fav 
that  type  which  is  rather  masculine  than  feminine ?>j — 
Whlch'not  in  litanies  or  in  psalm-singing  does  the  will 
oF'G'odj'but'byistrugglingifor  principles,  and'cOntend- 
iflg  for:th6  tTUth  — (Aa^ 'life  whose  pr&yer  ib  action; 
Wh^e'aspiratiOn  is 'eontinml -effort?  ■  Or,  again,'iD 
6Very"',ag6,  amongst  ifJl'menyin^  tiie  history  of'-ahriosl 
e'V'6*y'' -individual, ' at  One  time  Or" another,  ttwire-has 
be^fi  a^ie'ndency  towards 'that  which  has 'been  enipha;*? 
itsally'natiated  in  'modem  times' AerO-MWrsAip,leading:tia 
tb'°8in%dfiliration  of  the  more  singnlar,  powerful,  nobis 
qllaliti^''of  hiiinanity.  And  'wherever  this  tendency 
to  hero-Worship  exists,  there'wiUbe  fbtind  side  bysidb 
with'  it'' a-  tehdehcy  to '  undervalue-  and  depreciate  'exi- 
c^Heh'Cte^  of  an  'Opposite  character — the  httffible,  rcieelf, 
rft^n^'' qualities.  "Eut'-it  is- precisely  fofibSseUtei't 
the  'OhUtch  of  Christ  finds 'place.     "'Blessed  are'thljt 
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meek,  blessed  are  the  merciful,  blessed  are  they-Hliat 
htmgeriand  tbirst  after  rigbteotiSQeBa,  blesaed  are.itlle 
poor  ia  spirit."'  In  G-od'e  world  there  isaplace^for 
the  wren  and  the  violet,  just  as  truly  as  there  is  -foo: 
til*  eagle  and  the  rose.  In  the  Church  of  God  there 
18^  a  place  —  and  that  the  noblest  —  for  Dorcas  making 
garments  for  the  poor,  and  for  Mary  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Jeans,  just  as  truly  as  there  is  for  Elijah  confound- 
ing a  ialae  religion  by  his  noble  opposition,  for  John 
the  Baptist  making  a  king  tremble  on  his  throne,  or 
fot  the  Apostle  Paul  "  compassing  sea  and  land"  by 
his'*isdom  and  his  heroic  deeds. 

Once  more,  there  ate  ages,  as  weH  as  tim^  inonr 
Qj^^n  individual  experience,  when  we  sflt  up  charity 
as  if  it  werp  the  one  onl\  Christian  character.^  And 
wherever  this  tendenc-^  is  found  there  will  be'fonnd  at 
thfe  same  tmie,  and  iide  by  aide  with  it,  a  tendency-to 
admiie  the  SpuiiOus  form  of  tharity,  which  is  a-seatS- 
ihent,  and  not  a  virtue ,  which  can  aympathize '  Witii 
cmne,  but  not  with  l\w,  which  can  be  tender  to  eav- 
ages,  but  has  no  respect,  no  care,  for  national  honor. 
Andr  theiefore,  does  thid  pnnciple  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
Call  upon  u«i  to  esteem  albo  another  form  or  type  of 
cjiaraieter,  and  the  opposite  one ,  that  wlach  is  remark- 
able for — in  tvhich  pfedomidatfis — not  so  much  charity 
as  justice,  that  which  was  seen  in  the  warriors  and 
ptOpbebJ  of  old,  who,  perchance,  had  a  more  strong 
recoil  from  vice  than  S^mpathj  with  virtue ;  whose  in- 
dlgnahon  toWfyide  that  which  is  wrong  and  hypocrit- 
ical waB  more  intense  than  their  love  for  that  which  is 
g'ood  the  matefiil,  the  character,  out  of.  which  the 
reformer  and  tbe  piophet,  those  who  are  called  to  do 
great  works   OQ   earth,  are   made.     The   Chureh   of 
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(jyifliati takea  not. on. one  individual  form. of  goodR6e& 
MBfely^.feut  every  form  of  axeeilenc^  .that  .caa.adpnj 
bumaiuty,  -.Kor  is  this,  wonderful  when  .we  remepiber 
■wfeoii^ewas- from  whom  this  Church  was  name^.  .  It 
was  He  in  whom  centred  all  excellence  —  a  righteoua- 
aesa-^which  was  entire  and  perfect.  But  when., we 
sp^akiiof  the  .perfection  of  righteousness,  let  ue  remem- 
ber that  it  is  made  not  of  one  exaggerated  oharactpfj 
but  of  a  tiMQ  .harmony,  a  due  proportion  of  all  virtue^ 
united...  In  Him  were  found,  therefore,  that  tender^e^s 
towards  sinners  which  had  no  ayrppatKy  with  sin ;  tl^t 
humility  which  could  be  dignified,  and  was  yet  united 
with  aelfirespect;  that  simplicity  which  ie  ever  .tQ  be 
met.with  side  by  side  with  true  majesty.;  that  loye 
Mhich  could  weep  over  Jemsalera  at  the  very  moineqt 
whdn  He  was  pronouncing  its  doom ;  that  .trutb.  an.d 
.jtistice  which  appeared  to  stand  as  a  pFotect^s)ji-j5.o 
those  who  had  been  oppressed,  at  the  sam6i.tim6..thftt 
He,  scathedwith  indignant  invective  the  Pharisees  Qf 
the  then  existing  Jews. 

T^ra  are  two — only  two — perfect  humanitJea.  One 
has  existed  already  in.  the  person,  of  our  Lord  Jesjis 
Christy, the. .other  is  to.  be  found  only  in  the  coU^QtJve 
Church.,;  .Once,  only  once,  has  .God  given  a.  perfect 
representation  ,of  Himseif--"the  brightness  of  the 
Efttiier'e,.  glory,  and  the  express  .image .  of  Hie  persOft," 
J^,i£.we  ask  again  for  a  perfect  humanity,  the  answei 
is,  it. IB  pQt.in  thia  Church  or  in  that  Church,. or  in  this 
man.  or  in  that  man,  in  this  age  or  in  that  age,  but  in 
the.  collective  blended  graces,  and  beauties,  and  human- 
ities, which  are  found  in  every  age,  in  all  Churches, 
but^not  in  every  separate  man.  So,  at  least,  Paul;,ha'B 
^tightus:  "Till  we  oK  ooms  " ^coUectivdi/,  nM  sep^ 
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B^pately'-T-"in.th6  unityi  of  the  feitJj,  and  of  the  knowl' 
eflgfe^'Of  tlie  Soij  of  God,  imto  a  perfect  man"^fHi 
btiieflr  worde,"to  a.perfect  humanity  —  "  unto  .thameaa 
iore  of  tfee  stature  of  the  fulnesa  of  Christ."     (Bph*  iv. 

m 

"3.  Ihe  last  thing  which  is-tanght  us  by  tliis  deflni- 
^n  is,  that  the  Ohiu-chof  .Christis  a  society  which  ia 
forever  shiftiug  its  locality,  and  altering  its  fonus.  It 
iflithe  wAofe  Church,  "  the  wlide  family  in  heaven  and 
eariii."  I  So,  then,  those  who  were  on  earth,  arid  are 
now  in  heaven,  are,  yet  membera  of  the  same  family 
BtillJ'ifTiiOse  who.^had-their  home^here,  now  have^it 
there.  ■  liet  oa  -see'  what  it  is.  that  we  should  leam  from 
tibia- doctrine.  It  is  this,  that  the  dead  are  not  lost  to 
us.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  departed  are  oura 
more  than  they  were  before.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
1^6  Apostl«  Paul,  or  John,  the  good  and  great  of  ages 
■past,  beloi.«r-to  this  age  more  than  to  that  in  which 
they-liwisdj' but  in  which  tiiey  were  not  understood;  in 
which  the  commonplace  and  every-ifey  part  of  their 
iives  hindered'the  brightness,  and  glory,  and  beauty,  of 
Iheir-  oharacter,  from  ahining  forth.  So  it  is  in  the 
^fioilyi:'-  It  ia  possible  .for  men  to  live  in  the  same 
hous&,Land  partake  of  the  same  meal  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  year  to  year,  and  yet  remain  strangers  to 
each  other,"^ mistaking  eac|i  other's  feelings,  noticom- 
prehending  each-other's  character;  and.it  is  only  when 
ifch© . Adaaitic  rolls  between,  and  half  a .  hemisphere  ^ia 
interposed,  that  we  learn  how  dear  they  are  to.  us, 
how-all  our  Hfe  is  bound  up  in  deep  anxiety  with  their 
.(SSistenee.  Therefore  it  is  the  Christian  feele  that  the 
ffemilyis  not  broken.  Think  you  that  femilycan  break 
o.f-«nd  ?^that  because  the  chair  is  empty,  therefore, -be, 
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jc^tf  0liild,-ia  no  more  ?  ■  It  imay  be^  so  with  the  uoarse, 
-t^.gelfiph,,fche  unhelie^^Dg,.  the 'superstitious;  but  tbe 
©ye-'Of'feith  eeea  there  Only  a  tran8formation.i  ■  Ha. 'is 
not  there.;  hs  is  risen.  You  see  the.  place  where;  lie 
w,m,  but  he  has  passed  to  heaven.  So,  at  least,  the 
pfir9iital..heart  of  Dttvid  felt  of  old,-r--"by.fiuth,  aad'not 
by-eight," — when  speaking  of  his  infant  child.  -"I 
shall  go- to  him,  but  be  shall  not-return  to  me." 

Onoe'more:  the  Church  of  Christ  ia  a  Boeieiy  ever 
Altering  and  changing  its  external  forms.  "  -The  whole 
%Bily/'  — the  Church  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  i  of  .ages 
before  thMn,-:—  and  yet  the  same  &raily.  Bemember,:  I 
pray;you,  the  diversities  of  fofm  through  which, ■in  .bo 
fnany  ages  and  generatione,  thja  Church  has.  ■  passeid. 
Gflnsider.  tj*e  diflference  there  'was  betweem  the.  patiri- 
arclKiI  Church  of  the  time  of  Abraham  aod.' Isaac,  and 
itacondition  under  David;  of  the  difference.  b^wAen 
the  Church  so  existing  and  its  state  jn  the  days  of  the 
apostles ;  and  the  marvellous  difference  between  tllat 
and  the  same  Church  four  or  five  centuries.  later;  or, 
once  again,  the  difference,  between  that,- estei^ially, 
me,  agd  the  ■Church  as  it  exists  ia  the  present  'day, 
broken-  into  3o  many  fragments.  Yet,  diversififid'.'as 
these.. statea  may  be,  they  are  not  more  eor^thaK'tihe 
T^ous  stages  of  a  family. 

Tbere.  is  a  time  whea  the  children  are  all.  in  one 
FOom,,around  their  mother's  knee.  Then  GOfiie»'a*tinie, 
still  iurther  on,  when  iJie  .first  separatioa-takes  jdace, 
Slid  ^pme  are  leaving  their.,  home  to  pr©pai*9  foF-S/fter- 
^fe.,  ,  Afterwards,  when  all  in  ^eir  different  "profgs- 
Ejj^PiSi,.  trades,  or  peoupationa,  ai'e  separate..-:  At-iafit' 
^01(1^3  the  tinje  when  some 'are  gdne.  And)^perchance, 
thjaitwo  survivors  meet,  at^l^at, — ah:  did;  grtiy-h«iped 
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maitj'aud'  a  weak;  ■worii-oiit' ■woman,  — to  mourfl  dv^ 
tJw!  laet  gra-^B  of^'a  househeld.  ■  Chriatian-  hretMf&d, 
whiot  ol  these  is' the' right  form  —  the  true  '  esterfial 
pattern  of  aifamily?  Say  we  not  truly,  it  remains  t*ib 
same^-under'  aU'outward'  mutations?  We  must  think 
oftthiSjJor-'else  we  maj  loseheart  in  our  work.  ■  Con- 
ceive, for  'instauGe,  the  feeliuga-of  a  pious  Jew,  when 
Christianity! entered  this  world  ;  when  aJi  hia  religious 
system-was -broken  up  —  the  Temple  service  broiight 
to  'a  violent  end ;  when  that  polity  which  he  thought 
was  to'  redeem  and  'enmoble  the  world  was  cast  a8id& 
as-'ia'-'brskeni  and'useless  thing.  Must  they  not  have 
beeniasi  gloomy  and  as  dreary  as  those  of  the  ■disciples, 
wfaen'-fle  was  dead  who  tliSy  trusted  "should  haVe 
redeemed  Israel''?  In  both  eases  the  body  was  gone 
or  was  altered  —  the  spirit 'had'arisen. 

And'  precisely  so  it  is  with  our  feara  Mid  unbeheving 
apprehensions  now.  Institutions  pass,  Churehea^tSt", 
oldiifottBsehange,  and  high-imindsd  ^nd  goOd'men'cliti"^ 
to  these  as  if  they  were  the  only  things  by  which  G&A 
could  regenerate  the  world.  Christianity  appears  to 
some  Mien  to  be  effete  and  worn-out.  'MeQ'  Who  can 
lookrfeack -upon  the  times  of  Venn/and  New1;on;and 
Sc6tt,icompainng"th6' I  degeneracy  of  their ''desosad^ 
ants  with  the  men  of  those-daya,  lose  hearty  Jw"if 'all 
things  were  going  wrong,  "  Things  are  not,"  they 
say,. '''Ei9 'they  ^were  in 'our  younger  days."'  Mo,  my 
ChBiatiaiii  brethren;  things  are  not' as 'they  then  were'; 
but  th©"ChriBtum- pause  lives  on  ^  not  in  the  fenceesa- 
ors'  'of  such'  'men  I  as  those;  the"'  outwaTd'form'i* 
altered,-  but-  the  spirit  is  ^sfevsheroi  is  risen' ^^ri^Btf 
jusijias'  -truly.' a"S' the  spirit  of  the  highest>fudiiitoi'"W>dB' 
agafii-in; Christianity.    ^And-to  ifioiim  oveV 'ctld/ sxipbr^ 
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artitjons  larid:  effete  creeds, .is  juat  as  .unwise  as  is.the 
^ie£i©f  &L&  mother  mtmruing  over  -the  form  which 
fWEtajonce  her  child.  She  cannoti  separate  her  aflec- 
tioHi-from- that  form.  Those,  hands, 'those  :limbsj-thoee 
rfeEtflHreSjHT^are'they  not>  her  child?  The  trae^  answer 
,i$¥iher. child  is  not  there' — ^it  is^  only  .the  fomn  of.her 
^Id.  rAnd  it' is  as  unwise  to  i  mourn  over  the  .decay 
(of  iiiose  institutionis  —  theiohangejiof  human  foraiaT-^ 
.as  Ifc'mas  unwise  in'-Jonabto  moumi  with  that.paasion- 
-flto  1  sorrow  over  the  decay  of  the  gourd  wbich  fhaid 
^heliered'him  from  the  heat  of  the  noontide  ami.:  A 
flTonelhiad.  eaten,  the  root;of  the  gourd,  and. it  was 
■goaei),«BafeHe  who  made.the  gourd  the  shelter  to  the 
%a»ryvthe  shadow  ©f  those  who  are  oppressed  by 
,<ikefjnoontide  heat  of  life,  lived  on  —  Jonah's.*  God. 
:Aadi80,  brethren,  all  things  cfiang© — all  .things,  out^ 
.TOatdcchaage  and  alter;  but  the  God  of  the.Ghurch 
lives  on,  .  The  Church  of  God  remains  under  fresh 
forms  —  the  one,  holy,  entire  fiimily,  in  heaven  Ewid 
eairth. 

ill. '.PaBSwe  on  now,  in^  the  .second  plaSe;  to  ooii- 
sider  ' the  ■  name  by  Which  thi^  OhHrch  is  .named. 
■ffiOur  Lord  Jesus  Obriet,'f  ithe  .apostle  laays,  "-of 
wJiOmj  .the  whole  family  in  iieaven  and  ear^h^.^ia 
named." 

'No,*,  every  one  ■  femiliar  with-  the '  Jewisli  modes:  'of 
thought  and  expressibn.will. allow  here  that  ncwwe.is 
but  another  word  to  express  beiogj  actualityj  fmd"exist. 
imc6:\  So;  when  i  Jacob'  desired  to  know  the  character 
-and'j'nature 'of  Jehovah^nhe  eaH,  "Tel!  «ne-iio^'J  be* 
iaeeadi- theaji  t'hy..?ni^e."''.  "TCheni  ^  the  /apostle,' here -says, 
IMiuiri;  Lord  Jesua  >  Christy  'of  'Jwhbm  ^the  whole  if^iaHy-  w 
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hea^B^Lod'.  esurth-is  named,"  ii  iahut-  aoother  way  oi 
fiajsdHgithat  it 'is  Be'OBWiiom  the 'Church  depenfls'trs- 
■ndlb-  bas  gi^en  it  anbatantive  -  eaistenee  — ^  withoat 
whom  i6iCOul3-DOt,b©'at-al}.'-'  It  is  but  aiioth&r jwa}^ of 
B&jmg  what  he  has  expressed  elsewhere— .tha*  "  there 
ia^noae  iOther  na^ne- uiKter-heaveii  given  amongmen, 
^hereby  we  -may  be  saved."  ■  Let  us  not  lose  ourselves 
jn  (pargwe  :gener-a]itiea.  Separata  ftoni'  Chtriat,  there  'ia 
tfo-sfU^tien ;  th6r&  can  be  ■  ho  iCbriatianity.  Nowy'  let 
TjS'UBderstandi  what  WO' mean  by  this.  .Let  usi'eleaiJy 
define' and  enter  into'the  meaniiig'ofthe  worda  we 
use,  -  -Wbenwetsay  that  e«r  •Loi'd  Jestia  Christie  He  '*  cff 
whom  the  whoM  familyi  m^heaven  and  earthas  named;?' 
we  mean  that  the  very  being  of  theOhureb  ■  depends 
•on-OSirist  — that  it  could  not  be  without  Him.  .  Nowr, 
th©  Obnrch  of  Gbrist'depends  upon  these  three  things,: 
first/ the  recognition. of  a-  oonunon  Ba-therj  secoiwSly, 
of  a  comrnoBi^Humanityj  and  thirdly,  of  a  ;eflimmoh 
■SaeriSo©. 

1.  First,  the  recognition  of  a  common  Father.  ■  Tiat 
is  the  Bacred  truth  proclaimed  by  the  Epiphany.  God 
-r©'Ve£U©d'.iaGhri8t — not  the  Father  ef  -tfce  Jew  .fcnly, 
bdt^teo'Of  the ■GrentiK  ■  TheEather  g£- et."  whole  Ma- 
ily."  -  ^&t  the  ■partial 'Father,!  Jdvingdne-aloSiev- the 
^IdSf'^bat- th«i  yoimge*  BOm^iibesidea;  the.  outcMt 
prodigal,  who  had  spent  his  living  with  harlots  and  sin- 
nei«y.bilt  the  oMld 'still,  and,  -the.,  child  of*  »■  Father's 
lbv*i;-  Omr-Lord  taH'gh*thiBimHi9J3wnbl688ed.pjrayejf 
■  •^-i*''OM»' -F^tiier  !-''■  and,  as -w& 'lose  ■  the  meaiiin^'of  that 
"siBgte'Word'tHWi  aS'  we-Bajn)nwf;iBdthier'-^th©  Farther 
oi  me'SOid  of  tUtf  faction -»n o£) me  ^and  rttjeiMloW^be- 
'K:§veFe--^w^-  !4nglioai«arii^' or'  m^  Jw^iami-t— ihe'.'H 
■w^tiiit^mayi-^ia^eadiiof  OKrj'EaKh6iTw«thJO;E4thffi^'of 
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tJta  6utffiaat,'thie  pro-€igt);te,.ofi:El)l''wlLD  cliCKMe  to  <£tnJn 
nifWttefik  lav^A^eo  'we  lose  the  rae^ning  of 'thel  lessoD 
wbicfa  -tiie  Epiplian j  was  desigded  i  to  i  teaob,  seeA  -tbe 
IMufiiMHty  of  'EmildJDg  u|)  a  famil'^  to  i  God.- 

"S.VThei.  recognition  of  a^  cOmmoni  Humaaityi  'H^ 
fisrttffwhom  the  Churchds  nam&d' took  Bpoil  Eim''flot 
tfae  'nature  merely  of  the  noble,  of  kings,  6r  of'tbe 
iflteiteotnal  ■philosopher — but  of  the  beggar,  the  stovef 
th».©atca8t,  the  linfidel,  the  sinner, 'and  thei'flatuTO'of 
etteiysn® struggling  in  vatioas- ways.  Let  'osilfeam-, 
tlieii/i'brother.- men,,  that  we  shall  have  no- 'family in 
CW^iBmtess  we  learn  the.. deep  tnrth  of  our  common 
humanity,,  shaired'  in.  by  the'servant'smd  the' sionerj '^ 
weli'*s  tha  soverei^.  Wiltbout  this  We  ehall  haJve  no 
Clnireh  -m-  no  famiiy  ioi  Ge4<  ■ 

■is.  3ljastly>  the'.ChUrdiiof  Christ  ■■proceeda'oiib'e^ 
ail8  Triste-upoM)  the  belief  in  a  conimon  Sacrifice-.  '  ■^■'* 


^ere  aye  three  waya  in  wbkli  the  'huhiEai  race  Bitb- 
ei*othEi«"enideavored  to  construct  itself ■  iiito  afslAiRy': 
fits*;  by. -the  eword;  secondly,  by  an  eceleaiaetiiJaliay* 
t*ar;  and  thirdly,  by  trad©  or  oolmittercei'  Mrstj  by 
fibeisword.-  The>  ABsyriau,  the  .Persian,  thfe  Greefe,Mai(i 
the  Roman,  have  doae  their  wiijrk'-^  in  itself,- a: -moM 
V(dtI(il:d3^'ai¥S'intpartantione<|  but,  so  faras'sfeha  fotlna- 
tten  dPmaafcindi'into  sc family  was  thei  object lahned'att, 
thii^wtork  of'.-l^e  swMsrd'has  dohe.aihnoat  nothibg.-  Iheo 
tfefS'  wa» ' the' ' eooleiiasticf^ll ■  system: — :the r.gtandi  'at- 
■teiB^i  of  .'the '  Chuiwb  of?  Rome  to  iorgftnize  ^alS  Tnen>  iak^ 
'OUe^'itotily).  with)  <^s^.eeb]b^iaBtidaf/  visil^e," -ear^iljf 
imt&J  'tRi^ing  'Prot^'lkatsi  iti  ia'>not  n«t<iessai'y'foD  mito 
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atflife' OBr-conv^ictiontliat  this  abtempt 'has  been  a  sig. 
natnnd'  oompletet&ihiret  <  Ms  bow  come'to- the'  ayatem 
<^;c(HMnercQ  and; trade.'  We  are  told  that  thatwhiiA 
chivalry  andihonori  oould'itot  do,  which  an  ^eccleeias- 
fSial  system  Ncouldi  not  doj  personal  interest  ivUl  do. 
IVads  13  to  bind  men'  together  into  bne  femily.  /When 
thoyi  feel  ii' th&iv  irderest-im:  be  one,  they>TKll  fae 
Hro*hers.  .  B^eth^en,;that^wlliehia■  built  on  aelfishness 
dannot  etetnd.  The  'SyBtem  of  personal  interest'mnst 
be  ■sliivered  into  atoms.:  iTherefore,  we,  who  ihave 'ob- 
eeryed.the  ways  of :Gbd  m  the;paet,  are  waitingiin 
qnieiribvit'-awMiexpectetion  itntiliHe  shall-  eomfound 
tiri8"9y8fem,  as  He  liaa" confounded  tbose'-whitih^'have 
gone'i-befoHe.  And  it  may  be-  effected,  by- coaipalsionB 
more  terrible  and  more  bloody  than  theiworid  haa  yet 
Efeen. '"While  men  are  talking  of  peace,  and  of  the 
great  .progress  of  >  civilization;  -there  iaiheard  in-  the  dia* 
tauoe  the  noise  of  armies  ^gathering  rank  on  rank; 
east  'Snd  w#9t,  noi-th  and  sonthi  are  rolling  towards  us 
the  crushing  thunders  of  imiversal  war. 

Therefore;  there  is  but  one  other  system  to  be  tried, 
and  that  is  the  Croa»  of  Christ  —  a  system  that  is  not 
-to'bffi  built  upon  selfishness,  nor  upon  blood,  nor'  upoil 
personal  interest,  but  upon.  Love.  Love,  not  self; 
the  CroBsof  Christ)  and  not  the  mere  working  out  of 
the  ideas  of  individual  humanity.. 

One  word  only,  in  conclusion. '  Upon  this,  the  great 
■truth  of  the  Epiphany,  the  apostle  founds  a  prayer.  ;iHe 
■prays :  - "  For  thia  cause  i  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Eath.er 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whol&  family 
Bi  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  that  He  would,  grantyou, 
"ftbbordingto  the  riches  of  HiagloFy,tOibe  s|T6ngthened 
■with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  innor  manjittfiit  Qhrist 
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niftf  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith."  This  manifestation 
of  joy  and  good  to  the  Gentiles  was,  according  to  him, 
thegreat  mystery  of  Love.  A  Love,  brighter,  deeper, 
wider,  higher,  than  the  largest  human  heart  had  ever 
yet  dreamed  of  But  the  apostle  tells  ua  it  is,  after  all, 
but  a  glimpse  of  the  loya;.  c^-  Gfod.  How  should  wo 
learn  it  more  ?  How  should  we  comprehend  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  Bpiphanj'?.  By  sitting  down  to  read 
works  of  theology?  The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  — No. 
you  tiiu^t  16ve,  in  order  to  utoderstand  love. '"That  ye, 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  lo.ve,  may  be  able  to.ppm- 
pirahend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth  and  length, 
amdrdepth  and  height  ;■  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ 
whrbh  passeth  knowledge."  Brother  men,  one  aCt,  of 
charity,  wiU  teach  ua  more  of  the  Jove  of  God  than  a 
thousand  ..sermons 'J  one.  act  of  i}us6lfishnes6,,of  iP»al 
eelftdenial,  the  putting  forth  of  one  loving -feeling"  Lo 
theoutcast  and  "those  who  are  out  of  the  wa^,"  .V,'1I 
tell  us  more  of  the  meaning  of  the  Epiphany.  i*!m 
whole  volumes  of -the  wisest  writers  on  theology. 
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Cotti»*HLUJ9  Till  7-18  — "  Howbeit  there  is  not  in  ererj  man  fliat 
'^iwfeii^'  j6r  aotiie,  nith  eonsiSebce  6t  fho  iM,  uhto  tius  Kour, 
«n{  it  is  a  tiling  oierad  unto  an  idol  ,  Bud  i^Kii  cmscienoi  bewg 
Wflfik  13  defiled  But  meat  oopiinendetli  na  npt  to  Go4  fur  neither 
if  we  eat  are  we  the  1:>etC«r  ,  neither  if  ne  eat  not  are  we  the  woi^se. 
ftAlf  fake  heed  lest  by  anj  means  Ihia  liberty  of  yours  become  a 
tlfuiibling'-WoBk  l!o  them  tliat  M6  wfeak  For  If  arij  mifi  See  thie, 
wbvfb  )M4t  luipwitedget  sit  at  oK^i  in  die  idol's  taoipfe,  shall  net 
theiiO|y|$<;v^cq  of  Ifiip,  whjoh  la  -n^  l<p  Qntbol^eiiad  to  Wt  tbpse 
thug^  trhiph  a^  ofi^red  to  idola  ,  and  through  thy  knowledge  dmll 
'Mt^i  Iriiik^  pmkh,  for  -rt^iAm  Chnst  diedr  But  when  ye  sin 
BO  agdluri  -th^  tMhren  and'  Wound  th«ir  welftk  (Mbao!«)iLfe,  ye  ^ 
a^mst  Chrisi  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother  to  oflend,  I 
Will  eat  no  flfsh  while  the  worl  1  otandeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to 
offend." 

We  have  already  divided  this  chapter  iuto  two 
branches,  —  the  former  portion  of  it  containing  the 
difference  between  Christian  knowledge  and  secular 
knowledge,  and  the  second  portion  containing  the 
apostolic  exposition  of  the  law  of  Christian  conscience. 
The  first  of  these  we  endeavored  to  expound  last  Sun- 
day, but  it- may  be  well  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  discourse  in  a  somewhat  different  form- 
Corinth,  as  we  all  know  and  remember,  was  a  city  built 
on  the  sea-coast,  having  a  large  and  free  communication 
(254) 
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^tfa.all  foreign  nations;  and  there  was  also  within  it, 
and .  going  on  amongst  its  inhabitants,  a  free  interchange 
of  tlionghtj.and  a  vivid  power;of  Goraipnmcating  ^the 
philosophy. and  truths  of. those  days>to  each  other. 
Now,  it  is  plain  that  to  a  society  in  such  a  state,  and  to 
minds  ao  educated,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  mast  have  pre- 
sented a  peculiar  attraction,  presenting  itself  to  them, 
as.it.did,  as  a  law.of. Christian,  liberty.  And  so  in  Gor- 
inthitheCfospel  had  "free  course  and  was  glorified," 
and-nras  iMceived-  w^ith.  great goy^  hj  alniost all*.aietl,  and 
by.  minds  of  all  classes  and  aU  aecta ;  and  a  large  num- 
bei;  of  these  .attached  themselvesto  the  teaching  .of  the 
Apostle.  Eavjl,  bs  the  ipost  acoEedifced-  expounder  of 
Ghiistianity;  the  "royal:' law  ,of  liberty;"  ■ 'Bat  it 
seems,  from  what  we  read  inthis.  epistle,- that. a  large 
niimher. of  these  men  reeeiTedChristianiJy  aa  a  thing 
iatelleotaal,  and  that  alone,  and  nob-as^  a.thiDgcvhich 
touohedfthe^conseience,  and  swayed  and  ptirifted  the 
affections.  And  so  this  liberty  became  to  them  almost 
oK^-.^hey  rap  into  sin  (Jr  went  to  extravagalnceif  they 
rejoioed  in. -theiP' freedom  from- tbe  .superdtitionsy'the 
ig»®rancB9i  and  the  scruples;  wMeh'ibound  thei^  weaker 
brethren;. but  had. no  charity-— none  of  that  intense 
charity  which  .characterized  the  Apostle  Paul,  for  those 
sjtill  striiggling  in  the  delusions  and  darkness  from 
which'  they  themselves  were  free.  MoPe  than  that, 
they  demanded  their  right,  their  Christian  liberty  of 
expressing  their  opinions  in  the  Church,  merely  for  the 
Bake  of  exhibiting  the  Christian  graces  and-  spiritual 
gifts  which  had  been  showered  upon  them  so  largely ; 
■until, .  .by  degrees,  those  very  assemblies  became  a 
lamentable  exhibition  of  their  own  depravity,  and  led 
iOi numerous  irregularities^   whioh   we  find'  severaly 
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rfibflikeS  ;by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Their:WOBien,  rejoicing 
iivtbflftmfmcipationiwbich.  had  heeni  given  to  the-Chrie. 
ti^ji  QQnaaimitjPvi'aid  aside  th^  old  habits  of  attire  wbieh 
Mdiijeett.  consecrated  bb  long  by .  Grecian .  and  Jewiah 
aii^ain,'and.  appeared  witt  ■  their,  heads,  uncovered-in 
the-  ChiriBtian..cooimunity*,.(  Still  further  than  that,  the 
Jjptd'^  I  Supper  exhibited  laniabsenoe  of  all  solemnity, 
ajadjSfeemedmQre.a  meeting  for  licentious  gratification, 
wh§i».".one- washnngry,  and  another  waa  drunken/'-* 
R.plaoe.iiwwMob  6artblyi.d"i"kennea9,;the  mere  enjoy 
meai  ef;]tha.a5)jietjte3,.badt&iki6n  the  place  ofOhriatian 
ehSUityiitpSPaf^  eachiother^..  And  the  same  feeling  — 
WsItfyeirofiJEterEQ  liberty,  liberty  in  itself -^TTmanifested 
Itselfijin  many,  other  .directions.  Holding  by  this  free- 
dom, their  philosophy  taught  that  the  body^-+tbat  is^.  the 
fleshi-nwas.the  only  cause  of  sin ;  that  the  .soul  .was  holy 
and  purerr.and  that,  thsrefore,  to  be  free  &om  the 
body.wmild  be  entire,  perfect,  Christian  emanoipStion. 
Aod»BiD,'jeaiiie  in  ik&t  sta-ange,  wrong  doetiiine,.exiiibited 
inn. Cqrintiljirwhere  ,  immortality  was.  taught,  separate 
filM%faiid  in  opposition  to,  the  doctrine>  of  the  resurrec- 
tKinft<.-,,Andjaftflnward8  tbey-went  on  with  their  oon«^- 
SWBaiAbDnfe  libM-by,,ito-maintain  that  the  body yjustiSad 
l^.^the-  eaoriflce.  of  Christ,  was  no  loiiger  .capable  of 
sin  J:  and  that  in  the  evil  which  was  done  by  the  body 
.tite'soul:  had., taken  no  part.  And,  .therefore^  sinwas 
ta  them,  but  as .  a  naine,  from  which  a  Cbjietiftn  con- 
Sflien^fivas^to.be.fireed  altogether.  .So.thatj  when  ^ae 
4>^fitthair  numbec  had  fallen  into  grievous  sin,  and^ilad 
;cemniitted  fornication,  "  such  as  was  not  so  rottch  .as 
iOaraed  aaiong-ifche  Gentiles,",  so  far- from  being  .hoi»- 

fckd->,by.iti'tih»y  wpte  ".puffed,  .up,^',. as, if  tbejfi.w^^a 

«:^ibiting .'to  tbe  worid  an  enlightened,,.ccu»,  pejfoct 
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,!6%ristianjey,  separate  -from'  aU  prejudices.  .  To  encbia 
e^stet^yiand' to -sucti'a  state  of  mindy  th^  Apostl»>Faul 
preitG^'ed'iKn  all'its  length,  breadih^' and'fHliiesajrtho 
h^iilbHng  dootrines  of  the'Croas  'pf  Christ.  ,  He  (tauglit 
fibaA  knowledge  was  one  thing,  thaitoharitywiaa-ano^er 
Itei^;  that  "knowledge  puffeth^np,  .but  chamty  fawldeSh 
gp.fJ-  ■  He  reminded  them  tliat  love'waa  thg  perfection 
4i£.,'i[Dowledgej  In  other  wal'ds,  hie  -teaching  c»me:to 
thiS':-:ther&are  two  fcindsof  knowledge— -the  ooe,  the 
totteiwledge  of  the  intellect ;  the  other,  the  knowledge 
pfthpheart.  ■  Intellectually,  God  never  can  be,  knawn; 
Hsi-miist  be  known 'by  Love;  for,  'sif  any.maa  lovia 
Gsdy  the^same  is  known  ©f  Him."  -Here,  then,iW6  have 
arrived,  in  another  Way,!  at  preciselythe  same  conelij- 
6i»p.^.St  which  we  arrived-  last-  Sunday.  Here,  are  .t\i;o 
tiif^s  .9,f^  knowledge — ^^setcular  knowledge  limd'Chwtiwi 
kno^lddge;  and-Ghristian  knowledge  is.thisvrto  ki^w 
by  Love. 

Le:tua.  now  consider  the  remainder  of  the^ohapitftr, 
whi<dt  treats  of  thfllaWiof  Christian  conacienoev..  Yftu 
;s?ilt,obeerv&  that  .it  divide?:  itself  into,  two.  bwnchse, 
the/firstpontainisg-^.  6aEpQSit^cai.,of  1^  law,  itgeJ4-'»wid 
^  second  the-Chriptian  .appliEa,tionfl.whieb.floiw,,o.iit 
9f,ji^8. ^position. . 

I.  The  way  in  which  the  apostj.©  QSpouada  thejaw 
efi- Christian-  conscience  is  this;  Guilt  is  .contracted 
)jy  the.  .soul,. in  stD  far  as  it. sine  .against  and -transgresses 
thailaw,  of  God,- by  doing  ^hatwhich  it.belifive&:to,be 
^ong;  not  so  lauchwhat-is  wrong, a3..what,ffj)pe.«1*3 
tOit*,to  be  wroBgi .  This-is  the4oati"itie  .distincJJj5il8ftd 
4<WKP,.in-.the  Ith.  and' -Stb  verse^r  The;  apostle i.te^a 
-j^  fiqHn.thians.-'^ithese.  ■  strong-toindad  .Qorirjthises  t- 
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that*>feh&  Bupenstitions-jof  their  weaker  brethren  'Wer^ 
iincinestionably wrong-,  '^''iieat"  h& eays, ''  oommendetb 
msitiiotto  God;- for  neither  if  me -eat  are' w© 'the  better  j 
nettiier -if  weeat'not  are  we 'the  worse,'''  He' then 
telfe' theiU' further,  that  "there  is  not' in  everyi  mail 
that  knowledge ;  ■  for  some-,  with  conscienoe  of  the  idol, 
eat'it- ae  a  thing  offered  unto:an  idol."  Here,then>'fHi 
a^uj^orant,  mistaken,  ilUnformed  coDSeienee;''and 
yet.beiigoes  on  to  tell  them  that  this  eonscieneej  s"o 
iIJ4fflfomied,  yet  bioda  the-pessessor  of  it:  "and  theiir 
ceftaoien'Ge,'  being  we£^,  ia  defiled."'  For  esairiple; 
1fc»iFeri3iMld-be  no  harm  in  eating  the  flesh  of  anatiimal 
that' had  "be^n  offered  to  an  idbl  or  false  god  ffor 
a*'fe!ee  god  is  nothing,  and  ■it  is  impossible' -for  it  to 
haveoontraoted  positive  defilement  by  being  offered 
tStJiat  which  is  a  positive  trad  absolute  negation',  'iind 
yet,  if 'anyTtaan-  thought' it'wrong  to  ea't  siieh  fles^i/to- 
him  it  was  wrong;  for  in  that  act  there  would '^6".i 
delibel«t9 -act  of'ttianSgression,  a  delibei-ate  ■prefer- 
enoe  of 'that  which  was  mere  enjoyment)' to  that  which 
was  apparently,  though  it  may  be  Only  apparently) 
sftHcfiioned  by  the  law  of  God;  ■  And  SO'it'would "^Pry 
w^h'-it  all  thedisobediencej-all'the  guilt,  and'  all  the 
misery,  which  belong  to  the  doing  of^n  act 'altogether 
wrong;  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  the  conscience 
would  beooriie  defiled: 

Herey  then',  WO' arrive  at  th'e  first  distinction  ^ — the 
distinction  between  absolute'  and  relative  right' and 
wrong.  'Absolute  right  and  absolute  wrong,  like  abso- 
lute' truth, 'can  each  be  but'one  and  unalterable  in  the 
sig'ht'.lof  God,  'The  one ■  Absolute  rigkt-^the  Ohafity 
of:i6od  and' the -sacrifice  of  Ghrist;-  this,  frOm'eteirilty 
to  eternity,'  mast 'be' the 'Sole  measure  0f"e't^rfai  tighti 
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jfttft'liTTOjanpiright  orihTiraan  wrong -r- that  is,  the.ni<3rit 
.OT'derofiritjof  any  aation  done  by  ^y  particular  man— - 
niBst.  bfi  -iiQeasuFeclj  not  by  .tliat:>absoI'Hte  Btandardj  but 
as.'aiimatter -relative  to  ■his  particular  cireumstanceB, 
tbai«l4te  of  >the  age  in  which'  he  lives,  andbis-  own 
IfBowlgdge,  of  right  and  wrong.--  For  we  come  'iato 
tiiff' -iH'oridj  with  amoral  sense;,  or^^to  speak-more 
.(^iriatiaiily,  with  a  cooBoienee,  ,  And  yet  thai  will  t^i 
TIB  bat-very  little  distinctly.  It  teils  us-  broadly  that 
which  la  fight  and  .that  which  is  wrong,  bo  that  every 
Qhild  can  understand  this.  That  charity  and-'Si&lf- 
doB^l  are  right — -this  wa.  eec  recognized  in. almost 
e>very  .nation.  But  l-he  boundaries  of  these  -two,— 
■when  and  how.  far  self-denial  is  right,  what,  ape,  the 
bo«Dd«' of  charity ,.n- this,  it  is  for  different. icirema- 
sjtafifiea  yat-  to.  bring-  out  an'd  deter;nine.  >.  .And. ..so.  it 
tkHI  ;b6. found  that  there  is  a  different-  standapd  among 
.dKfei'ent ,  nations,  and  in  -different  ages..  That,  for 
example,  which  was  the  standard  among  the  larael- 
itee  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  before  their  settlement  in 
Qanaan,.wae  very  different  from;  the  higher  aed.  truer 
eUndard  of  right  and  wrong  recogniged  by  the  later 
prophets.  ..And. the  standard  in  the  third,  and  fourth 
centui^ea.-.after .Christ. was  .truly  and  unquestionably 
a«(,«ijtjrely.  different  one  from  that  recogniaed  ,in  the 
nineteenth  century  among  ourselves.  .(Let  me  not, be 
mistaken.,:  I  do  not,.-say .  that  right  and  wrong  are 
tyeH^iy/ .conventional,  or  merely  .chronological  or  geo- 
gipaphieal,  or  that  they  vary  with-  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, .1.  do  not  say. that  there  ever  was  or  ever  can 
.be,  a, nation  so  utterly. blinded  and  perv.erf!ed):in.iits 
nigral  ;senss  as  .tip  acknowledge  that  which  is. -wnjugTi 
Basn.-.and  kno^vn  to-  be  wrong,  as  right;  or,  on^the 
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blhei  'haiid,  to  profess^'tha*  whioh  ia  seen  -atrd  iinde*- 

HtclBd 'a^"rfgbt, '  to  be '  wrdng.  But  what  I  do' feafy-is 
iffifbi'  that  the  fottn  tcad  aspect  in'whicb  dififerent  deeda 
liplteaP' so  vary; 'iiiat' there  will  be- fctrSver  a  change 
affd'  j^femtion  ifi  men's  bpihictoa;  and  that  which' is 
1-6an^'ffiost'fenert)Ti3J»fiy  seeift  most  baseband  that 
*hlgh  is  TeaUy  tttaat'  base  may  appear  most  ■  generouB. 
®6,  for  example,  aa  I.have''already  Said,  there  are  two 
IJhihgB '  titilvers&lly  recbgnisied;' recognized  as  right  by 
feVery  manwho'ee  coDscieilcfe  is  not  absolntely  per- 
-t^rted;  —  ehafity  aad  seif-d^nial:  The  charity  of  God, 
■We=^^cPifle#--of -'Oht-isty^— ^iSese^  are  the' two  grawd, 
leadiB^  ppifieiplesof'thei  G^oaptetl;  aiid  insome'form 
tit  othfer'^ou  will  fihd  theee  lying  at  the  tOoU  of  every 
■pi-bfesaiola  and  State  of  fueling  in  almost  every  age. 
^ilt'-the  ■■&«)*  iji  which  these  appear  will' vary  wiUi'all 
^he'graddtidns  which-  are  to  'be  -fonnd  between  lihe 
lowest  savage  state  and'the  highesfrand  mbst^^nirgirt- 


B'ttlf'SStimple,  in  ancient  Israel  the  law  of  loVe  was 
teSpdunded  thus:  "'Thou  shalt'16ve  thy  neighbor,' and 
bat^  thine  fenStflyi"  Among  the' Ameriean  Indians  and 
Wthfe'€itpfe, '^he'only  hamage;  perchance, -^^J-ett'to 
lie'lMettial"was  the- strange''admiration  gi-v-en'HKV'tfcat 
J)ri8(mer  ©f  war  who  bore  with  nhfiinoMn^ 'ibrti'tadfe 
the-'torttire  »>f'his  ebnntty's  eneiiiiejf.  ■Ifi'dniJifetrt  Ilidia 
*K6  -jitme  principle  was  exhibited,  fcilt  *  in  a  TiTiite 
'^i-ang6 'ai'd'  perveited  manner.  The  homage'- the^e 
■gWen  'tb " stiiM'etiiial,  eaf-aacrific6,''was 'thisj'tbi'ti'ttte 
t^ghfe'^t  frihn 'of  religion' was  'coKsidered'-to-be^Mfe^ 
%ih5bited  by  the  devoteewho 'sat  iri.a  tt'ee'tliitif  ^ 
'Bii€4' h&a  bttilt-  Ateit  iissfe  "in  his  hair ;  'uMa  his'^miR, 
liKe-^ttiOTe  of  the  Ifing'of 'B*Hylbh,"had'-'grd-«rQ'--^ft 
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WHsJ  talons j  until  they  had  grown  into-hia  haadsyaiid 
Ke'bfedame'  absorbed^  into  the-  DiViaity,  We'WilliiAke 
Another: 'iiiatanee,' and  one  bettei"knoWn.  '  In  Micieot 
Bpatia  if  was  the  custom  to  -teach,  children  to  steal. 
A'faS'-Kere  theJ-e  would  aeem  ti>  be  a  contradiction- to 
otir  proposition —  here  it  would  seem  as  if  right  i  and 
winang  were  matters  merely  conventional;  fot  eUFely 
attrailitg  <ian  novel-  be  anything  but  wrong.  But,  if 'We 
Idok 'deeper,  we  shall  see  that  there  is' no  cohtradiotion 
here.'  It- 'was  not  stealing  which-  was  admired-j"-the 
child  was  punished  if  the  theft  was  discovered ;  hot- It 
waS-  the  dexterity  which  was  admired,  and  that  because 
H' Was'a  warlik-e  virtue,  necessary,  it  may' b*,' to  a 
people  in  eobtiniiEil  rivalry  with  -their  neighbors.  -It 
"w&i  not  that  honesty  was  despised  &nd  dishonesty 
6*iie^Died',-but  ^athoneSty.And  dishonesty- wwo^ioa^ 
Sffbotdinate  to  that  which  appealed  -to  them -of  ^highetr 
importance,  namely,  the  duty  of  concealment.  AndeO 
we  eome  back  to  the  principle  which  we  iaiddownat 
first,  m  every  a^e,  among  all  nations,  the -Same  bi-oad 
principle  remains;  buf '  the.ap|^ii3atron -of  it'-vames. 
The  ciitlsclence  may  be'-ilUhfoimed^'and  in-thia-sflnBte 
dhly-ire  right  and  Wrong  Conventional,  varying  WiUl 
ktitiide  ahd-  longitude*,  depending  Upon  chifeHOlbgy 
Snd'gedgtaphy. 

The  principle  laid  diSwn  by  -the  Apoetle.iF&aii'ifl 
thfe-'  A.  toah  -Will  be  judged,  not'by"*he  abBtfetBt 
law  of- God,  not  by  the  Pole  -of  ftTjaoluta -right,- but 
Ifluch  rather  by  the  relative  law  6f  eonscienBe-  i^fais 
he  states  most  distinctly  ^-^  looking  at  the  qiaesMcfiHOii 
llO'th  sides.  That  which  seems  to  a  man- to  be  right 
%ia.'a  dertaia  sense,  right  to  hittf;  -And  tlWit  whiiA 
akim  to  a  man  ttf  be  >^ong,-  in  a  c^rtain'.''8BS66"J* 
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Wiroijg  to. .  him. ,  For  example :  he  says  in  his,  ^piafle 
toiihe. lEomans  (.v.  14).  that  "sin  is  not  imputed, s^h^ii 
there., isiiio  law;".io  other  words,  if  a  mao  does  not 
really  kDQW  &  thing  to  ,be  wrong,  there  is  a  sense .  in 
wjiich,  if  notiright  to  hi(n,,it  ceases  to  be  80  wrong  as 
it  would  otherwise  be.  .With  respect  to  the  other. of, 
these  aides,  however,  the  case  is  still  more  distinct 
and  plain.  Pere,  in  the,  judgment  which  the  apostlv 
delivers  in  the  parallel  chapter  of  the  Jlpietle  to  tho 
Romans  (the  14th),.. he  saya:  "I  know,  and  ana  per- 
BUa^ed  of  the  Lor^,  Jeeus,  that  there  is  nothing 
UQ^an'  of  itseJf ;  but  to  him  that,  .esteemeth  any* 
thing  .to  be  unclean,  to.  him  it. is  pncleaii,"  In  .other 
wordsj  whatever  may  he  the  abstract  merits  of  the 
question, — jhowever  in  Go^'s  jurisprudence  any  par- 
ticular act.may  stand, ■ —  to  you,  thinking  it,tp  be  wropg, 
itimanifestly  is  wrong,  and,  your  pons^ience  will  gathe? 
round,  it  a.  stain  of  gjjilt  if.  you  do  it,  ■,  In  ,9r<^j:- ^^9 
undejrstan^  this  morie  fully,  ]et,us  take  a  few  instances; 
There .  is  a  difference  between  truth  and  veracity. 
Veracity  —  merp  veracity  —  is  a  small,  poor  thing. 
Truth , is  i something  greater, and  higher.  Veracity  ip 
meEely^.the  correspoqdepce  between  some  "par^icjilfif 
statement  ai)d. facts;  , truth, , is'the.  cof^^eepondenc^;  be- 
tween a  man's  whole  soul  and  reahty.  -It,  is  poasjl^Ie 
'for  a  man  to, say  that  which*  unknown  to.  him,  is&Ise, 
and  yet  he  may.be.tfue;  ,be9.ause,  if  .deprived  of  trjrth, 
he,. is  deprived  of.  it  n(iwillipg!y.  It  is,poBsi|)Ie,,fin,the 
other  hand, for  a  man  to .^tter  veracities,  amj, yet  at 
thOiVery  time  that  he  is  uttering  those  veracities  to  be 
false  to  himself,  to  his  brother,  and  to  his  God.  One 
of , the  most  signal  instances  of  this  is  to  be  seen  ip 
the  Book  of  Job.    Most  of  what  Job's  friends  said  to 
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lilim"  wer6  veracious  statements.  Much  of  what  Jbb 
said  fer  himself  was  nnveracioua  and  miataken.  And 
yet  those  veracities  of  theirs  were  so.  toni  from  ail 
coimection  with  fact  and  truth,  that  they  became  falae- 
hoods ;  find  they  were,  as  has  been  said,  nothing  more 
thdn  "  orthodox  liars  "  in  the  sight  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  Job,  blundering  perpetually,  and  falling 
into  feJge  doctrine,  was  yet  a  true  man  —  searching  for 
and  striving  after  the  truth ;  and  if  deprived  of  it  for 
a  time,  deprived  of  it  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  unwil- 
lingly. And  therefore  it  was  that  at  last  the  Lord 
appeared  out  of  the  whirlwind  to  confound  the  men 
of  mere  veracity,  and  to  stand  by  and  support  the 
hon&r  of  the  heartily  true. 

Let  us  apply  the  principle  further.  It  is  a  matter' 
of  ■  lesS' importance  that  a  inan  should  state  true  views, 
than  that  he  should  state  views  truly.  We  will  put 
tl^ia  in'  its  strongest  form.  Unitarianism  is  feUe  — 
Trinitarianism  is  true.  But  yet,  in  the  sight  of  God; 
and  with  respect  to  a  man's  eternal  destinies  hereafter, 
itwould  surely  be  better  for  him  earnestly,  honestly, 
tmly,  to  bdy  tiie  doctrines  of  Unitarianism,  than  in  a 
cowardly  or  indifferent  spirit,  or  influenced  by  author- 
ity, or  from  considerations  of  interest,  or  for  the  sake 
of  lucre,  to  hold  the  doctrines  of  Trinitarianism.  FoP 
instance:  Not  many  years  ago  the  Church  of  Scot- 
lahd'was  severed  into  two  great  divisionsj  and  gave  to 
this  age  a  marvellous  proof  that  there  ia  still  amongst 
us  the  power  of  living  faith,  when  five  hundred 
ministers  gave  up  all  that  earth  holds  dear,  — position 
in  the  church  they  iiad  loved,  friendships  and  affec- 
tions formed  and  consecrated  by  long  fellowship  in 
ite-  eoihmunion,  and  almost  their  hopes  of  gainilag  a 
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Uvelihood,— rather  than  assert  a  principle  which  seemed 
to  them  to  be  a  false  one.  Now,  my  brethren,  surely 
the  question  in,  such  a  case  for  us  to  consider  is  not 
this  merely,  whether  of  the  two  sections  held  the 
abstract  right,  held  the  principle  in  its  integrity  —  but 
surely  far  rather  this  :  who  on  either  side  was  true  to 
the  light  within,  true  to  G-od,  true  to  the  truth  as  God 
had  revealed  it  to  his  soul. 

Now,  it  is  precisely  upon  this  principle  that  we  are 
enabled  to  indulge  a  Christian  hope  that  many  of 
those  who  in  ancient  times  were  persecutors,  for 
example,  may  yet  be  justified  at  the  bar  of  Christ. 
Nothing  can  make  persecution  right;  it  is  wrong, 
essentially,  eternally  wrong,  in  the  sight  of  God.  And. 
yet,  if  a  man  sincerely  and  assuredly  thinks  that  Christ 
has  laid  upon  him  a  command  to  persecute  with  fire 
and  sword,  it  is  surely  better  that  he  should,  in  spite 
of  all  feelings  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  cast  aside 
the  'dearest  afiections  at  the  command  of  his  Redeemer, 
than  that  he  should,  in  mere  laxity  and  tenderness, 
turn  aside  from  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  his  duty. 
At  least,  this  appears  To  be  the  opinion  j)f  the  Apostle. 
Paul.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  "  a  blasphemer  and  a 
persecutor  and  injurious ; "  that  "  he  did  many  things 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ; "  that 
"  being  exceedingly  mad  against  the  disciples,  he  per- 
secuted them  even  unto  strange  cities."  But  he  tells 
ns  further,  that  "for  this  cause  he  obtained  merey, 
because  he  did  it  ignorautly  in  unbelief."  Now,  take  a 
ease  precisely  opposite.  In  ancient  times  the  Jews 
did  that  by  which  it  appeared  to  them  that  they  would 
contract  defilement  and  guilt — they  spared  the  lives 
of  the  enemies  which  they  had  taken  in  battle.    Breth- 
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rea,  the  eternal  law  is,  that  charity  is  right,  and  that 
law  is  eternally  right  which  says,  "  Thou  ahalt  love 
thine  enemy."  And  had  the  Jews  acted  upon  this 
principle,  they  would  have  done  well  to  spare  their 
■■s ;  but  they  did  it  thinking  it  to  be  wrong, 
J  that  law  which  commanded  them  to  slay 
their  idolatrous  enemies  —  not  from  generosity,  but  in 
cupidity -—'not  from  charity,  but  from  lax  zeal.  And 
so  doing,  the  act  was  altogether  wrong. 

n.  Such  is  the  apostle's  exposition-of  the  law  of 
Christian  conscience.  Let  us  now,  in  the  second 
place,  consider  the  applications,  both  of  a  personal  and 
of  a  public  nature,  which  arise  out  of  it. 

1.  The  first  application  ia  a  personal  one.  It  is 
this :  Do  what  seems  to  ■  i/ou  to  be  right :  it  is  only 
80  that  you  will  at  last  learn  by  the  grace  of  God  to 
see  clearly  what  is  right.  A  man  thinks  within,  him- 
self that  it  is  God's  law  and  God's  will  that  he  should 
act  thus  and  thus.  There  is  nothing  possible  for  ua 
to  say,  there  is  no  advice  for  us  to  give,  but  this : 
"  You  must  so  act."  He  is  responsible  for  the  opin- 
ions he  holds,  and  still  more  for  the  way  in  which  ho 
arrived  at  them  —  whether  in  a  slothful  and  selfish,  or 
in  an  honest  and  truth-seeking  manner ;  but,  being  now 
his  soul's  convictions,  you  can  give  no  other  law  than 
this :  "  Tou  must  obey  your  conscience."  For  no 
man's  conscience  gets  so  seared  by  doing  what  is 
wrong  unknowingly,  as  by  doing  that  which  appears 
to  be  wrong  to  his  conscience.  The  Jews'  con- 
sciences did  not  get  seared  by  their  slaying  the  Ca> 
naanites,but  they  did  become  seared  by  their  filing  to 
do  what  appeared   to  them  to  be  right.     Therefore, 
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woe  to  you  if  you  do  what  others  think  right,  instead 
of  obeying  the  dictates  of  your  own  conacience ;  woe 
to  you  if  you  allow  authority,  or  prescription,  or 
fashion,  or  influence,  or  any  other  human  thing,  to 
interfere  with  that  awful  and  sacred  thing,  responsi- 
bility. "  Every  man,"  said  the  apostle,  "  must  give  an 
account  of  himself  to  God." 

2.  The  second  application  of  this  principle  has 
reference  to  others.  No  doubt,  to  the  large,  free,, 
enlightened  mind  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  all  these 
scruples  and  superstitions  must  have  seemed  mean, 
trivial,  and  email  indeed.  It  was  a  matter  to  him  of 
far  less  importance  that  truth  should  be  established, 
tiian  that  it  should  be  arrived  at  truly ;  a  matter  of 
far  less  importance,  even,  that  right  should  be  done, 
than  that  right  should  be  done  rightly.  Conscience 
was  far  more  sacred  to  him  than  even  liberty ;  it  was 
to  him  a  prerogative  far  more  precious  to  assert  the 
rights  of  Christian  conscience,  than  to  magnify  the 
privileges  of  Christian  liberty.  The  scruple  may  be 
small  and  foolish;  but  it  may  be  impossible  to  uproot 
the  scruple  without  tearing  up  the  feeling  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  conscience,  and  of  reverence  to  the  law  of 
God,  associated  with  this  scruple.  And  therefore  the 
Apostle  Paul  counsels  these  men  to  abridge  their 
Christian  liberty,  and  not  to  eat  of  those  things  which 
had  been  sacriiiced  to  idols,  but  to  have  compassion 
upon  the  scruples  of  their  weaker  brethren.  And 
this,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  of  these  is  a  mere 
reason  of  Christian  feeling.  It  might  cause  exquisite 
pain  to  sensitive  minds  to  see  those  thin^  which 
appeared  to  them  to  be  wrong  done  by  Christian 
brethren.     Now,  you  may  take  a  paraDel  case.    It  jnay 
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be,  if  yon  will,  mere  superstition  to  bow  at  the  name 
of  JesuB.  It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  h,  founded  upon  a 
mtBtaben  interpretation  of  that  passage  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  (ii.  10),  which  says  that  "  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow."  But  there  are 
many  congregations  in  which  this  has  been  the  long- 
established  rule,  and  there  are  many  Christians  who 
would  feel  pained  to  see  such  a  practice  discontinued 
—  as  if  it  implied  a  declension  from  the  reverence 
diie  to  "  that  name  which  ie  above  every  name." 
Now,  what  in  this  case  is  the  Christian  duty  ?  Is  it 
this  —  to  stand  upon,our  Christian  liberty?  Or  is  it 
not  rather  this  —  to  comply  with  a  prejudice  which  is 
manifestly  a  harmless  one,  rather  than  give  pain  to  a 
Christian  brother  ?  Take  another  case.  It  may  be  a 
miataben  scruple ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  causes 
much  pain  to  many  Christiana  to  see  a  carriage  used 
on  the  Lord's  day.  But  you,  with  higher  views  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  who  know  that  "  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  a  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  — 
who  can  enter  more  deeply  into  the  truth  taught  by 
our  blessed  Lord,  that  every  day  is  to  be  dedicated  to 
Him  and  consecrated  to  His  service,  —  upon  the  higb 
principle  of  Christian  liberty  you  can  use  your  car- 
riage—  you  can  exercise  your  liberty.  Bat  if  there 
are  Christian  brethren  to  whom  this  would  give  pain, 
then  I  humbly  ask  you,  but  most  earnestly,  What 
is  the  duty  here?  Is'  it  not  this  —  to  abridge  your 
Christian  liberty,  and  to  go  through  rain,  and  mudj 
and  snow,  rather  than  give  pain  to  one  Christian  con- 
science? To  give  one  more  instance.  The  words, 
and  garb,  and  customs,  of  that  sect  of  Christians  called 
Quakers,  may  be  formal  enough ;  founded,  no  doubt,  aa 
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in  the  fonner  case,  upon  a  mistaken  interpretatiou  of 
a  passage  in  the'  Bible.  But  they  are  at  least  harm 
less,  and  have  long  been  associated  with  the  sim 
plicity,  and  benevolence,  and  Christian  humbleness,  oi 
this  body  of  Christians,  the  followers  of  one  who, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  set  out  upon  the  glorious 
enterprise  of  making  all  men  friends.  Now,  would  it 
1)6  Christian,  or  would  it  not  rather  be  something 
more  than  unchristian  —  would  it  not  be  gross  rude- 
ness and  coarse  unfeelingness  — r  to  treat  such  words, 
and  habits,  and  customs,  with  anything  but  respect 
and  reverence? 

Further:  the  apostle  enjoined  this  duty. upon  the 
Corinthian  converts,  of  abridging  their  Christian  lib- 
erty, not  merely  because  it  might  give  pain  to  indulge 
it,  but  also  because  it  might  even  lead  their  brethren 
into  sin.  Per,  if  any  man  should  eat  of  the  flesh 
offered  to  an  idol,  feeling  himself  justified  by  his  con- 
science, it  were  well :  but  if  any  man,  overboriie  by 
authority  or  interest,  were  to  do  this,  not  according  to 
■conscience,  but  against  it,  there  would  be  a  distinct 
and  direct  act  of  disobedience  —  a  conflict  between 
his  sense  of  right  and  the  gratification  of  his  appetites, 
or  the  power  of  influence ;  and  then  his  compliance 
would  as  much  damage  his  conscience  and  moral  sense 
as  if  the  acl  had  been  wrong  in  itself. 

Now,  in  the  persona!  application  of  these  remarks, 
there  are  three  things  which  we  have  to  say.  The 
first  is  this:  Distinguish,  I  pray  you,  between  this 
tenderness  for  a  brother's  conscience  and  mere  time- 
serving. This  same  apostle,  whom  we  here  see  so 
gracefully  giving  way  upon  the  ground  of  expedi- 
.ency  when  Christian  principles  were  left  entire,  waa 
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the  same  whu  stood  firm  and  strong  as  a  rock  when 
anything  was  demanded  which  trenched  upon  Chris- 
tian principle.  When  some  required,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  for  salvation,  that  these  converts  should  he 
circumcised;  the  apostle  says,  "  To  whom  we  gave 
place  hy  suhjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour  1 "  It  was 
not  indifference,  it  was  not  cowardice,  it  was  not 
the  mere  love  of  peace,  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
principle,  that  prompted  this  counsel;  but  it  was 
Christian  love — that  delicate  and  Christian  love  which 
dreads  to  tamper  with  the  sanctities  of  a  brother's  con- 
science. 

2.  The  second  thing  we  have  to  say  is  this  —  that 
this  abridgment  of  their  liberty  is  a  duty  more  espe- 
cially incumbent  npon-all  who  are  possessed  of  influ- 
ence. There  are  some  men  —  happily  for  themselves, 
we  may  say — who  are  so  insignificant  that  they  can 
take  their  coarse  quietly  in  the  valleys  of  life,  and  who 
can  exercise  the  fullest  Christian  liberty  without 
giving  pain  to  others.  Eat  it  is  the  price  which  all 
who  are  possessed  of  influence  must  pay,  that  their 
aets  must  be  measured,  not  in  themselves,  hut  accord- 
ing to  their  influence  on  others.  So,  my  Christian 
brethren,  to  bring  this  matter  home  to  every-day  ex- 
perience and  common  life,  if  the  landlord  uses  his 
authority  and  inflnence  to  induce  his  tenant  to  vote 
against  his  conscience,  it  may  be  he  has  secured  one 
voice  to  the  principle  which  is  right,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  that  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  right,  but  he  has 
gained  that  single  voice  at  the  sacrifice  and  expense 
of  a  brother's  soul.  Or,  again,  if,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
suring personal  politeness  and  attention,  the  rich  man 
pats  a  gratuity  into  the  hand  of  a  servant  of  some 
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company  which  has  forbidden  him  to  receive  it,  he 
gains  the  attention,  he  insures  the  politeness,  but  he 
gains  it  at  the  sacrifice  and  expense  of  a  man  and  a 
Christian  brother. 

3.  The  last  remark  which  we  have  to  make  is  this : 
How  possible  it  is  to  mix  together  the  vigor  of  a 
masculine  and  manly  intellect  with  the  tenderness  and 
charity  which  is  taught  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ  1  No 
man  ever  breathed  so  freely  when  on  earth  the  air  and 
atmosphere  of  heaven  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  —  no  man 
ever  soared  so  high  above  all  prejudices,  narrowness, 
littlenesses,  scruples,  aa  he;  and  yet  no  man  ever 
bound  himself  as  Paul  bound  himself  to  the  ignorance, 
the  scruples,  the  prejudices,  of  his  brethren.  So  that 
what  in  other  cases  was  infirmity,  imbecility,  and 
superstition,  gathered  round  it  in  his  case  the  pure, 
high  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  Christian  delicacy. 
And  now,  out  of  the  writings,  and  sayings,  and  deeds, 
of  those  who  loudly  proclaim  "  the  rights  of  man," 
and  the  "rights  of  liberty,"  match  us,  if  you  can,  with 
one  sentence  so  sublime,  so  noble, —  one  that  will  so 
stand  at  the  bar  of  God  hereafter, —  as  this  single,  glori- 
ous sentence  of  his,  in  which  he  asserts  the  rights  of 
Christian  conscience  above  the  claims  of  Christian 
liberty :  "  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother  to 
offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth, 
leet  I  make  my  brother  to  offend." 
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VICTORY    OVER   DEATH. 

I  Om.  ir  66,  57.  —  "  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  ot  tin 
IB  the  lair.  But  thMiks  be  to  God  ^rhich  giveth  as  the  Tiotory  through 
Otir  Iiord  J«ea8  ChriBt" 

Oh  Stinday  last  I  endeavored  to  bring  before  you 
the  subject  of  that  which  Scripture  cads  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  The  two  points  on  which 
we  were  trying  to  get  clear  notions  were  these  :  What 
ia  meant  by  being  under  the  law,  and  what  is  meant  by 
being  free  from  the  law?  When  the  Bible  says  that  a 
man  led  by  the  Spirit  is  not  under  the  law,  it  does  not 
mean  that  he  ia  free  because  he  may  sin  without  being" 
punished  for  it,  but  it  means  that  he  is  free  because, 
being  taught  by  God's  Spirit  to  love  what  His  law 
commands,  he  is  no  longer  conscious  of  acting  from 
restraint.  The  law  does  not  drive  him,  because  the 
Spirit  leads  him. 

There  is  a  state,  brethren,  when  we  recognize  good, 
but  do  not  love  God  in  Christ.  It  is  that  state  when 
we  admire  what  ia  excellent,  but  are  not  able  to  pei> 
form  it.  It  is  a  state  when  the  love  of  good  cotaes 
to  nothing,  dying  away  in  a  mere  desire.  That  is  the 
state  of  nature,  when  we  are  under  the  law,  and  bat 
(271) 
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converted  to  the  love  of  Christ.  And  then  there  is 
another  state,  when  God  writes  His  law  npon  our 
hearts  by  love  instead  of  fear.  The  one  state  is  this — 
"  I  cannot  do  the  things  that  I  would  j "  the  other 
state  is-this  — "  I  will  waJk  at  liberty,  for  I  seek  Thy 
o  ommandments . " 

Just  so  far,  therefore,  as  a  Christian  is  led  by  the 
Spirit,  he  is  a  conqueror.  A  Christian  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  privileges  is  a  man  whose  very  step  ought 
to  have  in  it  all  the  elasticity  of  triumph,  and  whose 
very  look  ought  to  have  in  it  aU  the  brightness  of  vic- 
tory. And  just  so  far  aa  a  Christian  suffers  sin  to 
struggle  in  him  and  overcome  his  resolutions,  just  so 
lar  he  is  under  the  law.  Arid  that  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  Prom  first  to 
last,  the  great  truth  put  forward  is.  The  law  can 
neither  save  you  nor  sanctify  you.  The  Gospel  can 
dp  both;  for  it  is  rightly  and  emphatically  called  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty. 

We  proceed  to-day  to  a  further  illustration  of  thig 
subject  —  of  Christian  victory.  In  the  verses  which  I 
have  read  out,  the  apostle  has  evidently  the  same  sub- 
ject in  his  mind-; — slavery  through  the  law,  victory 
through  the  Gospel,  The  strength  of  sin,  he  says,  is 
the  law.  God  giveth  us  the  victory  through  Christ. 
And  when  we  are  &miliar  with  St.  Paul's  trains  of 
thinking,  we  find  this  idea  coming  in  perpetually.  It 
runs  like  a  colored  thread  through  embroidery,  appear- 
iag  on  the  upper  snrfiice  every  now  and  then  in  a 
different  shape,  —  a  leaf,  it  may  be,  or  a  flower, — but 
the  same  thread  still,  if  you  only  trace  it  back  with 
your  finger.  And  this  was  the  golden  recurring  thread 
in  the  mind  of  Paul.     Restraint  and  law  cannot  check 
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BBi;  they  only  gall  it,  andmake  it  struggle  and  rebeL 
The  love  of  God  in  Chriet — that,  and  only  that,  can 
give  mau  tlie  victory. 

But,  in  this  passage,  the  idea  of  victory  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  most  terrible  of  all  a  Ciiristian'a 
enemies.  It  ia  faith  here  conquering  in  death.  And 
the  apostle  brings  together  all  the  believer's  antago- 
nists—  the  law's  power,  sin,  and  death,  the  chief 
antagonist  of  all ;  and  then,  as  it  were,  on  a  conquer- 
or's battle-field,  shouts  over  them  the  hymn  of  triumph 
—  "Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victorjr 
through  our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ," 

We  shall  take  up  these  two  points  to  dwell  upon. 

I.  The  awfulness  which  hangs  round  the  dying 
hour. 

II.  Faith  conquering  in  death. 

1.  That  which  makes  it  peculiarly  terrible  to  die  ia 
asserted  in  this  passage  to  be  guilt.  We  lay  a  stress 
upon  this  expression,  —  the  sting.  It  is  not  said  that 
sin  is  the  only  bitterness;  but  it  is  the  sting  which 
contains  in  it  the  venom  of  a  most  exquisite  torture. 
And,  in  troth,  brethren,  it  is  no  mark  of  courage  to 
speak  lightly  of  human  dying,  ~We  may  do  it  in  bra- 
vado, or  in  wantonness ;  but  no  man  who  thinks  can 
call  it  a  trifling  thing  to  die.  True  thoughtfulnesa 
must  shrink  from  death  without  Christ.  There  ia  a 
world  of  untold  sensations  crowded  into  that  moment 
when  a  man  puts  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  feels 
tho  damp  upon  it  which  teUs  him  his  hour  is  come. 
He  has  been  waiting  for  death  all  bis  life,  and  now  it 
is  come.  It  ia  all  over  —  his  chance  ia  past,  and  liis 
eternity   ia   settled.      None   of  us   know,  except   by 
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guess,  what  that  sensation  is.  Myriads  of  hitmas 
beings  have  felt  it  to  whom  life  was  dear ;  but  they 
never  spoke  out  their  feelings,  for  such  things  are 
untold.  And  to  every  individual  man,  throughout  all 
eternity,  that  sensation  in  its  fulness  can  come  hut 
once.  It  is  mockery,  brethren,  for  a  man  to  speak 
lightly  of  that  which  he  cannot  know  till  it  comes. 

Now,  the.  first  cause  which  makes  it  a  solemn  thing 
to  die  is  the  instinctive  cleaving  of  everything  that 
lives  to  its  own  existence.  That  unutterable  thing 
which  we  call  our  being — the  idea  of  parting  with  it 
is  agony.  It  is  the  first  and  the  intensest  desire  of  liv- 
ing things,  to  be.  Enjoyment,  blessedness,  everything 
we  long  for,  is  wrapped  up  in  being.  Darkness,  and 
all  that  the  spirit  recoils  from,  is  contained  in  this  idea, 
not  to  be.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  unquenchable  im- 
pulse that  the  world,  in  spite  of  all  the  misery  that  is 
in  it,  continues  to  struggle  on.  What  are  war,  and 
trade,  and  labor,  and  professions  ?  Are  they  all  the 
result  of  struggling  to  be  great?  No,  my  brethren, 
they  are  the  result  of  struggling  to  be.  The  first  thing 
that  men  and  nations  labor  for  is  existence.  Reduce 
the  nation  or  the  man  to  their  last  resources,  and  only 
see  what  marvellous  energy  of  contrivance  the-Iove  of 
being  arms  them  with.  Read  back  the  pauper's  history 
at  the  end  of  seventy  years, —  Ms  strange,  sad  history, 
in  which  scarcely  a  single  day  could  insure  subsistence 
for  the  morrow, — and  yet  learn  what  he  has  done  these 
long  years,  in  the  stern  struggle  with  impossibility,  to 
hold  his  being  where  everything  is  against  him,  and  to 
keep  an  existence,  whose  only  conceivable  charm  is 
this,  that  it  is  existence.  Now,  it  is  with  this  intense 
passion  for  being  that  the  idea  of  death  clashes.     Let 
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na  Bearch  why  it  is  we  shrink  from  death.  This  reasonj 
brothron,  we  shall  find,  that  it  presents  to  us  the  idea 
of  not  being.  Talk  as  we  will  of  immortality,  there 
is  an  obstinate  feeling  that  we  cannot  master,  that  w« 
end  in  death ;  and  that  may  be  felt  together  with  the 
firmest  belief  of  a  resurrection.  Bretjiren,  our  feith 
tells  us  one  thing,  '\nd  our  sensations  tell  us  another. 
When  we  die  we  are  surrendering,  in  truth,  all  that 
with  which  we  have  associated  existence.  All  that  W© 
know  of  life  is  connected  with  a  shape,  a  form,  a  body 
of  materialism ;  and,  now  that  that  is  palpably  melting 
away  into  nothingness,  the  boldest  heart  may  be  ex 
ciised  a  ghuddpr,  when  there  is  forced  upon  it,  in  spite 
of  itself,  the  idea  of  ceasing  forever. 

The  second  reason  is  not  one  of  imagination  at  all, 
but  most  sober  reality.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  die, 
because  it  is  the  parting  with  all  round  which  tho 
heart's  best  affectiojis,  have  twined  themselves.  Tliere 
are  some  men  who  have  not  the  capacity  for  keen 
enjoyment;  their  affections  have  nothing  in  them  of 
intensity,  and  so  they  pass  through  life  without  ever 
so  uniting  themselves  with  what  they  meet  that  there 
would  be  anything  of  pain  in  the  severance.  Of 
course,  with  them  the  bitterness  of  death  does  not 
attach  so  much  to  the  idea  of  parting.  But,  my 
brethren,  how  is  it  with  human  nature  generally  7 
Our  feeling  do  not  weaken  as  we  go  on  in  life; 
emotions  are  less  shown,  and  we  get  a  command  oyer 
our  features  and  our  expressions ;  but  the  man's  feel- 
ings are  deeper  than  the  boy's.  It  is  length  of  time 
that  makes  attachment.  We  become  wedded  to  the 
Bights  and  sounds  of  this  lovely  world  more  closely  as 
years  go  on.     Young  men,  with  nothing  rooted  deep^ 
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are  prodigal  of  life.  It  is  an  adventure  to  them,' 
rather  than  a  misfortune,  to  leave  their  country  foTs- 
ever.  With  the  old  man  it  is  like  tearing  his  own 
heart.from  him.  And  so  it  was  that  when  Lot  quitted 
Sodom,  the  younger  members  of  his  family  went  on 
gladly.  It  is  %  touching  truth;  it  was  the  aged  one 
who  looked  behind  to  the  home  which  liad  so  many 
recollections  connected  with  it.  And  therefore  it  is 
that  when  men  approach  that  period  of  existence  when 
they  EQust  go,  there  is  an  instinctive  hngering  over 
things  which  they  shall  never  see  again.  Every  time 
the  sun  sets,  every  time  the  old  man  sees  his  children 
gathering  round  him,  there  is  a  filling  of  the  eye  with 
an  emotion  that  we  can  understand.  There  is  upon 
his  soul  the' thought  of  parting  —  that  strange  wrench 
from  all  we  love,  which  makes  death  {say  what  moral- 
ists will  of  it)  a  bitter  thing. 

Another  pang  which  belongs  to-  death  we  find  in 
the  sensation  of  loneliness  which  attaches  to  it.  •  Have 
we  ever  seen  a  ship  preparing  to  sail,  with  its  load  of 
pauper  emigrants,  to  a  distant  colony  ?  If  we  have, 
we  know  what  that  desolation  is  which  comes  from 
feeling  unfriended  on  a  new  and  untried  excursion. 
All  beyond  the  seas,  to  the  ignorant  poor  mafi,  is  a 
strange  land.  They  are  going  away  from  the  helps 
and  the  friendships  and  the  companionships  of  life, 
scarcely  knowing  what  is  before  them.  And  it  is  in 
such  a  moment,  when  a  man  stands  upon  a  deck,  tak- 
ing his  last  look  of  his  fatherland,  that  there  comes 
upon  him  a  sensation  new,  strange,  and  inexpressibly 
miserable  —  the  feeling  of  being  alone  in  the  world. 
Brethren,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  such  a  moment,  it 
ia  but  a  feeble  image  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
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lonelineBS  of  death.  We  die  alone.  We  go  on  owr 
dark,  mysterious  journey,  for  the  first  time  in  all  otu 
exietence,  without  one  to  accompany  us.  Friends  are 
beside  our  hed  ~  they  must  stay  hehind;  Grant  that  a 
Christian  has  something  like  familiarity  with  the  Most 
High —  that  breaks  this  solitary  feeling ;  but  what  is  it 
with  the  mass  of  men  ?  It  is  a  question  full  of  loneli- 
ness to  them.  What  is  it  they  are  to  see?  What  are 
they  to  meet?  Is  it  not  true  that,  to  the  larger  num- 
ber of  this  congregation,  there  is  no  one  point  in  all 
eternity  on  which  the  eye  can  fix  distinctly  and  rest 
gladly — nothing  beyond  the  grave,  except  a  dark" 
space  into  which  they  must  plunge  alone  ? 

And  yet,  my  brethren,  with  all  these  ideas,  no  doubt, 
vividly  before  his  mind,  it  was  none  of  them  that  the 
apostle  selected  as  the  crowning  bitterness  of  dying. 
It  was  not  the  thought  of  surrendering  existence.  It 
was  not  the  parting  from  all  bright  and  lovely  things. 
It  wag  not  the  shudder  of  sinking  into  the  sepulchre 
alone.     "  The  sting  of  death  is  dn." 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this  deep  truth 
applies  itself  There  is  something  that  appalls  in  death 
when  there  are  distinct  separate  acts  of  guilt  resting 
on  the  memory;  and  there  is  something  too  in  the 
possession  of  a  guilty  heart,  which  is  quite  another 
thing  from  acts  of  sin,  that  makes  it  an  awful  thing  to 
die.  There  are  some  who  carry  about  with  them  the 
dreadful  secret  of  sin  that  has  been  done,  guilt  that 
!ias  a  name.  A  man  has  injured  some  one ;  he  has 
(nade  money  or  got  on  by  unfair  means ;  he  has  been 
unchaste ;  he  has  done  some  of  those  thousand  things 
of  life  which  leave  upon  the  heart  the  dark  spot  that 
will  not  come  out.     All  these  are  sins  which  you  can 
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count  Tip  and  number.  And  the  recollection  of  thin^ 
lite  these  is  that  agony  which  we  call  remorse.  Many 
of  us  have  remembrances  of  this  kind  which  are  fatal 
to  serenity.  We  shut  tliem  out,  but  it  will  not  do. 
They  bide  their  time,  and  then  suddenly  present  them- 
selves, together  with  the  thought  of  a  judgments  eat. 
When  a  guilty  man  begins  to  think  of  dying,  it  is  like 
a  vision  of  the  Son  of  man  presenting  itself  and  call, 
jng  out  the  voices  of  all  the  unclean  spirits  in  the 
man — "Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?  " 
But,  my  brethren,  it  is  a  mistake  if  we  suppose  that 
is  the  common  way  in  which  sin  stings  at  the  thought 
of  death.  Men  who  have  lived  the  career  of  pas- 
sionate life  have  distinct  and  accumulated  acts  of  guilt 
before  their  eyes.  But  with  most  men  it  is  not  guilty 
acts,  but  guiltiness  of  heart  that  weighs  the  heaviest. 
Only  take  yesterday  as  a  specimen  of  life.  What  was 
it  with  most  of  us  ?  A  day  of  sin. '  Was  it  sin  palpa- 
ble and  dark,  such  as  we  shall  remember  painfully  this 
day  year  ?  Nay,  my  brethren,  nnkindness,  petulance, 
wasted  time,  opportunities  lost,  frivolous  conversation, 
that  was  our  chief  guilt.  And  yet,  with  all  thatj 
trifling  as  it  may  be,  when  it  comes  to  be  the  history 
of  life,  does  it  not  leave  behind  a  restless  undefina- 
ble  sense  of  fault,  a  vague  idea  of  debt,  but  to  what 
extent  we  know  not — perhaps  the  more  wretched  just 
because  it  is  uncertain  ?  My  Christian  brethren,  this 
is  the  sting  of  sinfulness,  the  wretched  consciousness 
of  an  unclean  heart.  It  is  just  this  feeling;  "  God  iy 
not  my  friend ;  I  am  going  on  to  the  grave,  and  no 
man  can  say  aught  against  me,  but  my  heart  is  not 
right ;  I  want  a  river  like  that  which  the  ancients 
fabled — the  river  of  forgetfulness  —  that  I  might  go 
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down  into  it  and  bathe,  and  come  up  a  new  man.  It  is 
not  BO  much  what  I  have  done  ;  it  is  what  I  am.  Who 
shall  save  me  from  myself?"  0,  it  iB  a  desolate  thing 
to  think  of  the  coffin,  when  that  thought  is  in  all  ita 
misery  before  the  soul.     It  is  the  sting  of  death. 

And  now  let  us  bear  one  thing  in  mind  —  the  sting 
of  sin  is  not  a  constant  pressure.  It  may  be  that  we 
live  many  years  in  the  world  before  a  death  in  onr 
own  family  forces  the  thought  personally  home.  Many 
years,  before  all  those  sensations  which  are  so  often 
the  precursors  of  the  tomb  —  the  quick  short  cough, 
lassitude,  emaciation,  pain  —  come  in  startling  sudden- 
ness upon  us  in  our  young  vigor,  and  make  us  feel 
what  it  is  to  be  here  with  death  inevitable  to  our- 
selves. And  when  those  things  become  habitual,  habit 
makes  delicacy  the  same  forgetful  thing  as  health;  so 
that  neither  in  sickness  nor  in  health  is  the  thought 
of  death  a  constant  pressure.  It  is  only  now  and  then ; 
but  so  often  as  death  ie  a  reality,  the  sting  of  death  ia 
sin. 

Once  more  we  remark,  that  all  this  power  of  sin  to 
agonize  is  traced  by  the  apostle  to  the  law  —  "the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law ; "  by  which  he  means  to  say 
that  sin  would  not  be  so  violent  if  it  were  not  for  the 
attempt  of  God's  law  to  restrain  it.  It  is  the  law 
which  makes  sin  strong.  And  he  does  not  mean  par- 
ticularly the  law  of  Moses.  He  means  any  law,  and  all 
law.  Law  is  what  forbids  and  threatens ;  law  bears 
gallingly  on  those  who  want  to  break  it.  And  St. 
Paul  declares  this,  that  no  law,  not  even  God's  law, 
can  make  men  righteous  in  heart,  unless  the  Spirit  has 
taught  men's  hearts  to  acquiesce  in  the  law.  It  can 
only  force  out  into  rebellion  the  sin  that  is  in  th^iib 
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It  is  ao,  brethren,  with  a  nation's  law.  Tlie  voice  of 
the  nation  must  go  along  with  it.  It  must  be  the  ex- 
pression of  their  own  feeling,  and  then  they  will  have 
it  obeyed.  But,  if  it  is  only  the  law  of  a  government,  a 
law  which  ia  against  the  whole  spirit  of  the  people, 
there  is  first  the  murmur  of  a  nation's  disapprobation, 
and  then  there  is  transgression,  and  then,  if  the  law  be 
vindicated  with  a  high  hand,  the  next  step  ia  the 
bursting  that  law  asunder  in  national  revolution.  And 
BO  it  is  with  God's  law.  It  will  never  control  a  man 
long  who  does  not  from  his  heart  love  it.  First  comea 
a  sensation  of  restraint,  and  then  comes  a  murmuring 
of  the  heart;  "and  last,  there  comes  the  rising  of  pas- 
sion in  its  giant  might,  made  desperate  by  restraint. 
That  is  the  law  giving  strength  to  sin. 

And  therefore,  brethren,  if  all  we  know  of  God  be 
this,  that  He  has  made  laws,  and  that  it  is  terrible  to 
break  them ;  if  all  our  idea  of  religion  be  this,  that  it 
is  a  thing  of  commands  and  hindrances,  —  Thou  shalt, 
and  thou  shalt  not,  —  we  are  under  the  law,  and  ther^ 
is  no  help  for  it.  We  must  shrink  from  the  encounter 
with  death. 

11.  We  pass  to  our  second  snbject  —  Faith  conquer- 
ing in  death. 

And,  before  we  enter  upon  this  topic,  there  are  two 
general  remarks  that  we  have  to  make.  The  first  is, 
the  elevating  power  of  faith.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
this  world  that  ever  led  man  on  to  real  victory  but 
faith.  Faith  is  that  looking  forward  to  a  future  with 
eomething  like  certainty,  that  raises  man  above  the 
narrow  fe.elings  of  the  present.  Even  in  this  hfe  he 
is  a  greater  man,  a  man  of  more  elevated  character, 
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who  is  steadily  pursuing  a  plan  that  requires  some 
years  to  accomplish,  than  be  who  is  living  by  the  day. 
Look  forward  but  ten  years,  and  plan  for  it,  live  for  it; 
there  is  something  of  manhood,  something  of  courage, 
required  to  conquer  the  thousand  things  that  stand  in 
•your  way.  And  therefore  it  is  that  fitith,  and  nothing 
but  feith,  gives  victory  in  death.  It  is  that  elevation 
of  character  which  we  get  from  loofeing  steadily  and 
forever  forward,  till  eternity  becomes  a  real  home  to 
us,  that  enables  us  to  look  down  upon  the  last  strug- 
gle, and  the  funeral,  and  the  grave,  not  as  the  great 
end  of  -all,  but  only  as  something  that  stands  between 
us  and  the  end.  We  are  conquerors  of  death  when  we 
are  able  to  look  beyond  it, 

Our_  second  remark  is  for  the  purpose  of  £xing 
■Special  attention  upon  this,  that  ours  is  not  merely  to 
-be  victory,  it  is  to  be  victory  through  Christ.  "  Thanks 
be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Victory,  brethren,  mere  victory 
over  death,  is  no  unearthly  thing.  You  may  get  it  by 
infidelity.  Only  let  a  man  sin  long  enough,  and  des- 
perately enough,  to  shut  judgment  altogether  out  of  hia 
creed,  and  then  you  have  a  man  who  can  bid  d 
to  the  grave.  It  was  so  that  our  country's 
infidel  historian  met  death.  He  quitted  the  world  with- 
out parade  and  without  display.  If  we  want  a  speci- 
men of  victory  apart  from  Christ,  we  have  it  on  his 
death-bed.  He  left  all  this  strange  world  of  restless- 
ness, calmly,  like  an  unreal  show  that  must  go  to 
pieces,  and  he  himself  an  unreality  departing  from  it, 
A.  sceptic  can  be  a  conqueror  in  death. 

Or,  again,  mere  manhood  may  give  us  a  victory.    He 
who  has  only  learned  not  to  be  afraid  to  die  has  not 
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Itiarued  much.  We  have  ateel  and  nerve  enough  is 
our  hearts  to  dare  anything.  And,  after  all,  it  is  a 
triumph  so  common  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name. 
Felons  die  on  the  scaffold  like  men;  soldiers  can  be 
hired  by  tens  of  thousands,  for  a  few  pence  a  day,  to 
front  death  in  its  worst  form.  Every  minute  that  we 
live,  sixty  of  the  human  race  are  passing  away,  and  the 
greater  part  with  courage  —  the  weak,  and  the  timid, 
as  well  as  the  resolute.  Courage  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  Christian's  victory. 

Once  more,  brethren ;  necessity  can  make  man  con- 
queror over  death.  We  can  make  up  our  minds  to 
anything  when  it  once  becomes  inevitable.  It  is  the 
agony  of  suspense  that  makes  danger  dreadful.  His- 
tory can  teU  us  that  men  can  look  with  desperate 
calmness  upon  hell  itself  when  once  it  has  become  a 
certainty.  And  it  is  this,  after  all,  that  commonly 
makes  the  dying  hour  so  quiet  a  thing.  It  is  more 
dreadful  in  the  dis(fl.nc6  than  in  the  reality.  When 
a  man  feels  that  there  is  no  help,  and  he  must  go,  he 
lays  him  down  to  die,  as  quietly  as  a  tired  traveller 
wraps  himself  in  his  cloak  to  sleep.  It  is  quite  an- 
other thing  from  all  this  that  Paul  meant  by  victory. 

In  the  first  place,  it- is  the  prerogative  of  a  Christian 
to  be  conqueror  over  Doubt.  Brethren,  do  we  all 
know  what  doubt  means?  Perchance  not.  There  are 
some  men  who  have  never  believed  enough  to  doubt. 
There  are  some  who  have  never  thrown  their  hopes 
with  such  earnestness  on  the  world  to  come,  as.  to 
feel  anxiety  for  fear  it  should  not  all  be  true.  But 
every  one  who  knows  what  Faith  is  knows,  too,  what 
is  the  desohttion  of  Doubt.  We  pray  till  we  begin  to 
ask,  Is  there  one  who  hears,  or  am  I  whispering   to 
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flf^self? — We  hear  the  consolation  administered  to  the 
bereaved,  and  we  see  the  cofBn  lowered  into  the  grave,, 
and  the  thought  comes,  What  if  all  thia  doctrine  of  a  life 
to  come  be  but  the  dream  of  man's  imaginative  mind, 
carried  on  from  age  to  age,  and  so  believed  because 
it  ,i8  a -venerable  superstition?  Now,  Christ  gives  us 
victory  over  tiiat  terrible  suspicion  in  two  ways.  First, 
He  does  it  by  Hifl  own  resurrection.  We  have  got  a 
feet  there  that  all  the  metaphysics  about  impossibility 
cannot  rob  us  of.  In  moments  of  perplexity  we  look 
back  to  this.  The  grave  has  once,  and  more  thanonce, 
at  the  Redeemer's  bidding,  given  up  its  dead.  It  is  a 
world-fact.  It  tells  what  the  Bible  means  by  our  res- 
urrection: not  a  spiritual  rising  into  new  holiness 
merely;  that,  but  also  something  more.  It  means  that, 
in  our  own  proper  identity,  we  shall  live  again.  Make 
that  thought  real,  and  God  has  given  you,  so  fiir,  vic- 
tory over  the  grave  through  Christ 

There  is  another  way  in  which  we  get  the  victory 
over  doubt,  and  that  is  by  living  in  Christ.  All  doubt, 
comes  from  living  out  of  habits  of  affectionate  obedi- 
ence to  God.  By  idleness,  by  neglected  prayer,  we 
lose  our  power  of  realizing  things  not  seen.  Let  a 
man  be  religious  and  irreligious  at  intervals, — irregu- 
lar, inconsistent,  without  some  distract  thing  to  live 
for,  —  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  that  he  can  be 
free  ftom  doubts.  He  must  make  up  his  mind  for  a 
dark  life.  Doubts  can  only  be  dispelled  by  that  kind 
of  active  life  that  realizes  Christ.  And  there  is  no  faith 
that  gives  a  victory  so  steadily  triumphant  as  that.  When 
such  a  man  comes  near  the  opening  of  the  vault,  it  ia 
ao  world  of  sorrows  he  is  entering  upon.  He  is  only 
going  to  see  things  that  he  has  felt,  for  he  has  beeit 
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Kving  in  heaven.  He  has  his  grasp  on  thinga  that 
other  men  are  only  groping  after,  and  touching  now 
and  then.  Live  above  this  world,  brethrenj  and  then 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  are  so  upon  you  that 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 

Besides  ail  this,  it  is  a  Christian's  privilege  to  have 
victory  over  the  fear  of  death.  And  here  it  is  exceed 
ingly  easy  to  paint  what,  after  all,  is  only  the  image- 
picture  of  a  dying  hour.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  to 
represent  the  dying  Christian  as  a  man  who  always 
sinks  into  the  grave  full  of  hope,  full  of  triumph,  in  the 
certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection.  Brethren,  we 
must  paint  things  in  the  sober  colors  of  truth;  not  as 
they  might  be  supposed  to  be,  but  as  they  are.  Often 
that  is  only  a  picture.  Either  very  few  death-beds  are 
Christian  ones,  or  else  triumph  is  a  very  diiferent  thing 
from  what  the  word  generally  implies.  Solemn,  sub- 
dued, full  of  awe  and  full  of  solemnity,  is  the  dying 
hour  generally  of  the  holiest  men :  sometimes  almost 
darkness,  Eapture  is  a  rare  thing,  except  in  books 
and  scenes. 

Let  us  understand  what  really  ia  the  victory  over 
fear.  It  may  be  rapture,  or  it  may  not.  All  that 
depends  very  much  on  temperament ;  and,  after  all, 
the  broken  words  of  a  dying  man  are  a  very  poor  index 
of  his  real  state  before  God.  Eapturous  hope  has 
been  granted  to  martyrs  in  peculiar  moments.  It  ia 
on  record  of  a  minister  of  our  own  Church,  that  hia 
expectation  of  seeing  God  in  Christ  became  so  intense, 
as  his  last  hour  drew, near,  that  his  physician  was  com- 
pelled to  bid  him  calm  hia  transports,  because  in  so 
excited  a  state  he  could  not  die.  A  strange  unnatural 
energy  was  imparted  to  his  muscular  frame  by  hia 
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nenrea  overatmng  with  triumph.  But,  brethren,  it 
fosters  a  dangerous  feeling  to  take  cas^  like  those  aa 
precedents.  It  leads  to  that  most  terrible  of  all  unre- 
alities, the  acting  of  a  death-bed  scene.  A  Christian 
conqueror  dies  calmly.  Brave  men  in  battle  do  not 
boast  that  they  are  not  afraid.  Courage  is  so  natural 
to  them,  that  they  are  not  conscious  they  are  doing 
anything  out  of  the  common  way.  Christian  bravery 
is  a  deep,  calm  thing,  unconscious  of  itself.  There  are 
more  triumphant  death-beds  than  we  count,  if  we  only 
remember  this  — true  fearlessness  makes  no  parade. 
0,  it  is  not  only  in  those  passionate  effusions  in  which 
the  ancient  martyrs  spoke  sometimes  of  panting  for 
the  crushing  of  their  limbs  by  the  lions  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, or  of  holding  out  their  arms  to  embrace  the 
flames  that  were  to  ourl  round  them  —  it  is  not  then 
only  that  Christ  has  stood  by  His  servants,  and  made 
them  more  than  conquerors:  —  there  may  be.  some- 
thing of  earthly  excitement  in  all  that.  Every  day  Hia 
servants  are  dying  modestly  and  peacefully,  not  a 
word  of  victory  on  their  lips,  but  Christ's  deep 
triumph  in  their  hearts  —  watching  the  slow  progress 
of  their  own  decay,  and  yet  so  fiir  emancipated  from 
personal  anxiety  that  they  are  still  able  to  think  and 
to  plan  for  others,  not  knowing  that  they  are  doing 
any  great  thing.  They  die,  and  the  world  hears  noth- 
ing of  them ;  and  yet  theirs  was  the  completest  victory. 
They  came  to  the  battle-field,  the  field  to  which  they 
had  been  looking  forward  all  their  lives,  and  the 
enemy  was  not  to  be  found.  There  was  no  foe  to 
fight  with. 

The  last  form  in  which  a  Christian  gets  the  victory 
over  death  is  by  means  of  his  resurrection.     It  aeema 
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to  liav©  been  thia  which  was  chiefly  alluded  to  by  ths 
apostle  here ;  for  he  eays,  verse  54,  "  When  thia  coii 
ruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption  ,  .  ,  then  shall 
come  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  Death  is 
ewallowed  up  in  victory."  And,  to  say  the  truth; 
brethren,  it  is  a  rhetorical  expression  rather  than  a 
sober  truth  when  we  call  anything,  except  the  resur- 
rection, victory  over  death.  We  may  conquer  doubt 
and  fear  when  we  are  dying,  but  that  is  not  conquer 
ing-  death.  It  is  like  a  warrior,  crushed  to  death  by  a 
superior  antagonist,  refusing  to  yield  a  groan,  and 
bearing  the  glanCe  of  defiance  to  the  last.  You  feeJ 
that  he  is  an  unconquerable  spirit,  but  he  is  not  the 
conqueror.  And  when  you  see  flesh  melting  away, 
and  mental  power  becoming  infantine  in  its  feebleness, 
and  lips  scarcely  able  to  articulate,  is  there  left  one 
moment  a  doubt  upon  the  mind  as  to  wJm  ia  the  con- 
queror^in  spite  of  all  the  unshaken  fortitude  there  may 
be  ?  The  victory  is  on  the  side  of  Death,  not  on  the 
side  of  the  dying. 

And,  my  brethren,  if  we  would  enter  into  the  full 
feeling  of  triumph  contained  in  this  verse,  we  must 
jgst  try  to  bear  in  mind  what  this  world  would  be 
■without  the  thought  of  a  resurrection.  If  we  could 
conceive  an  unselfish  man  looking  upon  this  world  of 
desolation  with  that  infinite  compassion  which  all  the 
brave  and  good  feel,  what  conception  could  he  have 
but.  that  of  defeat,  and  faiJure,  and  sadness  —  the  sons 
cfman  mounting  into  a  bright  existence,  and  one  after 
anpther  falling  back  into  darkness  and  nothingness, 
like  soldiers  trying  to  mount  an  impracticable  breach, 
and  falling  back  crushed  and  mangled  into  the  ditch 
before  the  bayonets  and  the  rattling  fire  of  their  con- 
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qseroTs!  Misery  and  guilt,  look  which  way  you 'will, 
.till  ithei. heart  gets  sick  with  looking  at  it. ,,  Br&threu, 
-■until  a. man  looks  on  evil  till  it  seems  to  him- almflSt 
like  ft  real  personal  enemy  rejoicing  over  the  desta^uO- 
tittQ(Biat-it  has  made,  he  can  scarcely  conceive  the  deep 
jstpiuare  which  rushed  into  the  mind  of  the.  Apostle 
iPaul  when  he  remembered  that  a  day  was  coming 
■when  all  this  was  to  be  reversed.  A  .day  was  comipg, 
and  it;wa8  the  day  of  reality  for  which  he  lis-ed,  ever 
rfffQseBt  and'  ever  certain,  when  this  sad  world  wa^/to 
put  off/orewer  its  changefulnese  and  its  misery,  and  the 
gyave  MAa  to  be  robbed  of  its  victory,  and  the  bodies 
ware  to  tcome  forth  purified  by  their  long  sleep.'  He 
called  .all  this,  a  victory,  because  he  felt  thatdt  w^asia 
JldSliibfl^S  't^at  ihas  to  be  fought'  and  won  bef^e  that 
SjlP  JjgiJecJired,  One  battle  haa  been  fought  by-  Christ ; 
and  >aitother  battle,  most  real  and  difficult,  but  y&t.a 
conquering  one,  is  to  be  fought  by  us.  He  hath.imr 
parted  to  ua-  the  virtue  of  His  wrestlings,  and  -the 
strength  of  His  victory.  So  that,  when  the  body. shall 
risje  again,,  the  power  of  the  law  to  condemn  isigoffis, 
beicqmee,  we  bav-e  learned  to  love  the  -law. 

And,  now,  to  conclude  'all' this,;  there  are  but  itwp 
things  wiaeh. remain  to  say.  In  the  first  place;  Jaretb- 
req,  if  .we  would  be  conquerors,  we  must  realize  Gpd's 
Ipse  in  rChrist.  Take  care, not  to  be  under  , the  ■Iaw> 
Constraint  newer  yet  made  a  conqueror ;  the  utmostfit 
can  do  is  to  make  either  a  rebel  or  a  slave.  Believe 
that  God  loves  you.  He  gave  a  triumpl^nt  demonstra. 
tion  of  it  in  the  Cross.  Never  shall  we  conquer  self, 
tiU,we.have  learned  to,lQV6.  My  Cbristian  brethrefl,let 
Uflremember  our  high  privilege. ,  Christian  life,, 50ife 
aeit. deserves  the  name,  is  victciry..    We^are  not  gqii^g 
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iiiTtb  to.  mere  4iattle  ~  we  are  going  forth  to  icomqner. 
3?&'g&iii' mastery  ovef  self,' and  sin,  and  doubt,  and' fear, 
tai'the  la&t  coldness,  coming  across  tlie  brow,  tell , 119 
ih^fall  is  over,  and  our  warfare  accomplished, — -that 
^  are  safe,  the  everlasting  arms  beneath  us,  —  fhat  ia 
trar'c^iing.  Brethren  beloved,  do  not  be  content  with 
trslothful,  dreamy,  uncertain  struggle.  You  are  .to 
oohquer,  and  the  banner  under  which  we  are  to  win 
iS' nob  Pear,  but  LoVe.  "The  strength  of  sin  is  the 
iaiw';"  the  victory  ie  by  keeping  before-  us  God  in 
©hrJet. 

Ijftstly,- 'there  is' need  of  encouragement  for  those  of 
us'wkosefaith  is  not'of  the  'conquering,  but  the  timid 
Knd:'  'There  are  some  whose  hearts  will  reply  to- 'all 
this,  Siwely  Victory  is  not  always  a  Christian's- ^ortioih 
Is  there  no  cold,  dark  watching  in  Christian  life; -no 
etniggle  Avhen  victory  seems  a  moekeryto  speak  ot-^ 
no  times  when  life  and  Kght  seem  feeble,  and  Christ  ia 
to  ua  hut  a  name,  and  death  a  reality  ?  "  Perfect  love 
oasteth  out  fear ; "  bat  who  has  it  ?  Victory  is  by  feith ; 
but,  0  God,  who  will  tell  us  what  this  faith  is  that  men 
speak  of  as  a  thing  so  easy,  and  bow  are  we  to  get  it  ? 
Toil  tell  us  to  pray  for  feith ;  but  how  shall  we  pray  in 
earliest,  unless  we  first  have  the  very  faitii  we  pray  for? 

My  Christian  brethren,  it  is.  just  to' this  deepest  cry 
of  the  human  heart  tBat  it  is  iihpossible  to  return  a  full 
answer.  All  that  isttue.  To  feel  faith  is  the  grand 
difficulty  of  life.  Faith  is  a  deep  impression  of  God 
and  God's  love,  and  personal  trust  in  it.  It  is  easy  to 
Bay,  "Believe,' and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  but, well  we 
kno*  it  is'feasier  said  than  dotte. '  We  cannot  say  how 
toec'  are  to  get  faith.  It  is  God's  gift,  almost  in  the 
same  way  that  genius  is.     You  cannot  work  for  feith ; 
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you  must  have  it  firBt,  and  then  work  fr<mi  it.  But, 
brethren  beloved,  we  can  say,  Look  up,  though  wa 
know  not  how  the  mechanism  of  the  will  which  directs 
the  eye  is  to  be  put  in  motion ;  we  can  say,  Look  to 
God  in  Christ,  though  we  know  not  how  men  are  to 
obtain  iaith  to  do  it.  Let  us  be  in  earnest.  Our  polar 
star  is  the  love  of  th&'OMisfi.  -'"-Take  tlie  eye  off  that; 
and  you  are  in  darkness  and  bewilderment  at  once. 
Let  us  not  mind  w'hat  is  past.  Perhaps  it  is  all  failure, 
and*ffl9'lff9e'etraggle/and  broken  peeslves;  rWhatrthefB? 
Settle  this  first,  brethren,  Are  you  in  earnest?  If  so, 
Wugh'ybu'r  feith-bfe  WOafc  ahd  ybui"' struggles  utisfftis- 
iactdry,  you  may  begin  the  hymn  of  triumph  raow,  for 
victory  is  pledged.  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  "  not 
8^^  give, "but  "gfi-ye^-'usrithes'iFictoryr'thrrough.ioiir 
ijor^  JesHs '  Ohrist^'^i 
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M'Ah^S- SREATNE'Sa   jisH   Oig^D'S  ■fiKE ATllIESB'.' 

Inliabitetli  eternilj,  whosa  name  ia  ho^  ;  I  dwell  in  the  highsnd 
'hb'^  piaoB,  with  Mm  also  tkat  la  of  aoioitiite  and  humble  B£fifit;" 

■-THE'!Wrgin'-''ofttei8"a6nOtmCBiu«i(t  'sefems  to  hw^^ 
been  the  state  of  contempt  in  which  religion-  ftmnd 
itself  in  the  days  of  Isaiah.  One  of  ilie  most  profli- 
gate monarehs  that  ever  disgraced  the  page  of  sacred 
history  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Judah.  His  court 
was  filled  with  men  who  recommended  themselves 
chiefly  by  their  licentiousness.  The  altar  was  for- 
saken. Sacrilegious,  hands  had  placed  the  abomina- 
tions of  heathenism  in  the  Holy  Place ;  and  Piety, 
banished  from  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  Royal 
court,  was  once  more  as  she  had  been  before,  and 
will  be  again,  a  wanderer  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth- 
Now,  however  easy  it  may  be  to  contemplate  such 
a  state  of  things  at  a  distance,  it  never  takes  place 
in'  a  man's  own  day  and  time  without  suggesting 
painful  perplexities  of  a  two-fold  nature.  In  the  first 
place,  suspicions  respecting  God's  character ;  and,  in 
tiie  second  place,  misgiving  as  to  his  own  duty.  For 
•  Pithless  heart  whispers,  Is  it  worth  while  to  suffer 
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ftw^a'Siioking  caijs©^?  Homar,  preferment,,  gramienrj 
^Icto  in  the  train  of  Tinacrupulons  eondnct,:  To  he 
atirict'iB-  goodness,  is  to  be.  pointed  at  and  shmined. 
Tojfee  no  better  than  one's  neighbore  is  the  only  way 
of  feeing  at  peace.  It  seems  to  have  been  to  au-ch  a 
state' as  this  that  Isaiah  waa  commissioned  to  biing 
Kght.  He  vindicated  God'»'  character  by  saying  that 
He  is  "the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nttyi"  He  encouraged  those  who  were  trodden  down 
to'perseveranoe,  by  remin^iing  them  that<  real  jJigpity 
iS'Something  very  different  from  present  success.  God 
d'ipeHe  with  him  "'that  is  of -a^  cijntrite  and  hnmble 

'i.  That  in  which  the  greatnees',  of  God  consists. 
'dl.'.iDhatin  whieJi-man's  jj^eatness -consists. 

Ji'TJie-' first'  measttFement,  siy  tO'  speate,:  w^iph-ja 
given  ^9  of  God's  greatness,  is  in  respect  ofTime. 
He  inhabiteth  Eternity.  There  are  some  subjects -on 
whieh'itwonldi'b&good  to  dwell,  if  it  were  ■  only 'fta 
th'e  sake  -^of  that'  enlargement  of -'min<}  whioh-  asipnt 
dtoed  by  theif  oonteinplAtion. -  -'And  eternity ds  one. of 
these,  8&that  yoa  cartnot  steadily  fia  the  liboughts  upon 
tt  without  being  sensible  of .  a  peculiar  kind  of^eleva- 
tion,-a*'lha  same  time-  that  yoQ'  a.te  humbled  by  a  per- 
BiMial  feeling  of  utter  insignificance.  ■  You-hav^come 
in-GOntact  with  something-so  immeasurable -"ibeyond 
the  narrow  range  of  our  common  speculations.-i-'thait 
ydu-are  exalted^  by  the  very^ conception,  of  it.-  No*w, 
tfee  only^Way  we  have  of  ^formiisg  any  idea  of  eternity 
i&.fey-gGing,  step  by;&t6p,.up.to-.the  largeSt-meaaures 
ef'time-we-  toow  0i|-tiHdTS0i'ft8oendiB-gy:«i  :and'0nv<1all 
nffb'ai-o-IostiH  wonder.'^  Weoaenofc  graspi etecmtyfibal 
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■we'Canfteani'isometinEg'of 'ifc  by  perceiving,  that^'.rae 
teiwBat  poi^ioii' ©f -time  we'will,  eternity  is  Yaater'tlian' 
thei'iEasfcesfe'^  We  iiake-  ap,  for  inatance,  the  fcistoryiiof. 
OTiT'own  ©ountry,  and  theri)  -when ■  we ■  have  spent 
monlibsi  incoiastering  the  mere  outline  of  thosegKeat 
^.VBitfe  I  wMchi  in '  the  alow  eoUrse  of  revolving  centu- 
itieS|  have'-made  .England  what-  ehe  ia^  her  earlier  ages 
Besm  ab  far^  reniovM  frem  onr  own  timea.  tha*  they  ap* 
peartO'  belong  to  a  hoaryand  most  remote  anti(!tuity. 
BiitjHhen,  when. ytm-reompare -those  times- with  even 
fee.'existing'.works'  of  mail,  ^id- when  you-  remember 
diat,ifwiien:'Eng]andvwas  yet  young'in. civilization,  tfae 
pyramids  of  Egypt  were  already  gray  with  fifteen  .biln- 
dred.yfears,  you^Eaveigot  smother  step,  ■whi&himpj'eaBes 
you  with  ,a  I  doubled  amount  of- vastneSa.-  ,» Double  that 
period,  and  yon  come  to  the  far-distant  moment  when 
the;  present  aspect  of -thia  world'  was  called,'bj  G:fea- 
tiaB,:bilt  of  the' formless,  void  in  whioh  it  iVas  before.^  ■ 
{Mod«rii'sciencehaBraiaedtis  to-apinnaole-df  thQught 
beyo,ini)  even.'thisi^  ,  It  .Has  cotomauded  ue  te-ijiiok  of 
coimtJesS  ages  in  which  that  fonillesa  void  existed  be^ 
fos'eitpiifc-on  the  aspect./of  itS;pre8eDt  oteaiion..  Mil- 
lions of  years;  before'  (Jbd-  called  thei  light  day,  and-to 
darkness  night,- tiiere  waa, 'if  sei-enee- speaks  true^  Crear 
tioQ  after  miation-GaJled'into,«xistenc%aJid-.biwied  in 
its  own  ruins  tupon -thelsurfeCe  :of  this  earth.  And, 
then^-there  was  a  timeifeeyond-elven  this- — there  wasa 
Indment  when  this  earth  ■  itself^  With  all  its  oountle^^ 
(ireation*  and'  innumerable-ages,  did  not-exist--  .  An,l, 
aigainyin.that  fer-bacb'distance  it  is  morethaja,  co4i- 
eeivalde-t— lit  aeemsj.by  the  analogy  of  God'sudealmgs, 
faestr'td^-oertaini — that  ten ithouaajid  worlds-  may  .have 
been  called  into  existence,  and  lasted  their  i 
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MKedoages,  aod  then  p^rished-jSa  ,pitcces§ion,  ,.OMg- 
pared  with  these  stup.Qndpps!  figures,  ejx:,  thQiigaijjiJ 
^aTSidfr^w ij-i^tistsifik  iptp;  nothingness,  .  ;TIie,miiid 
i$;Ip3t  in-.d^velling  .on ,  siJAh.  thpughts,  as  ^th^s©--  Wti^iQ, 
^OB  havfii .peaetrated.  &r^fe,r  ,tack^.bj(,s]ipc,ess;ly,e  ap^ 
pfl^sim^tiopis, .  and  stjll  ,spe,  tjie  .^imitabf^,  distapfte 
iSfledmgi .befctre  y.ov,as ,4istfyi;t aeib^fof^, ,im^gipa^,pn 
^olutely  give?  ■^s:ay,,^d  Jfflii  feel^.cLizzy  smd.ibeiw-i];- 
devfldiwith  new,  .strange  thoii^t^,  .that  have  ppt  a 
l^ajit^.rt  3ut  this  is. ,Rply  one  aepept  of  the  ^<f^^^.^^.It 
iK^^.pflljf  to  time,  past. .:  The  sapie  overpowpjing  9^- 
tSlJ^tiow,.,waJit.ua  ■jvjien,  we  b^nd  .our  ,ey^a  on  th^^ 
■^|^eii;is(]  to  Qom.e. .  Time,  stretches  back  imfljpa^qi'ably, 
UtttJt.alSQ-Stretcbes.on  and  on  forever,j|  J^'p'^,  ij  Js.by 
^flti,.,^,.Concepti!m- ft?  thi§  ,):,h3,ti,th6|jlp8piredprophpt 
.^JeiRpts  „t;p,.,njeasutre  -tlie,,imifleasj;irable .  of ;  ,(^Ojd, .  -  ^11 
thMi  .eternity,  noagniSoent  ^a .  it  is,  never  wa^  srithgj!^^ 
ail- Inhabitant.  Ktevnijiy  me3ns,ii,otlting  by, itse^C^j^Jt, 
mecete"  .eispresQPS  the,,9sistenpp,  pf  tjit!  high  fta4,,Js?^. 
0;ifi,tj)ftt  Hihfi'hitpth.ii^-  .y^.Q  makp  a  fanqifvi}  di^tipi^ftU 
bpt^.ei^O  .^tejnity,^rid,|tMp  — th.ere  i9,^p.re^^.dj^p^ 
tie!!.  .-,,|^ft,.we  Jn,  eitie?-nity  ^t,t,in}s  ,p^me]j,t,  ^^■,Tb^t^,'^ 
^egpje,to,.be;..with-  us  .^fhjch  .never,.ibega^^^,with  ^God.. 
Civff  iQtdy  mp£^s^ce  of  tii^ie  ia  by  .the  Bn.cce?^|on  ,pf  .idp.a3i 
Ifiidea^  .flow,  fast,  .and;  njapy  sights  aifd  many.thoi^ta 
pass  by. 110,. time  seems ;l45ngtl(ened.  If  we  bave|,^hj9 
sifliple-rpiitine.  of  a .  few  ©r^gagenappt?,  .tJie  saiji^  ^jrqi^ 
d^.y^  witji  little,  .variety, "  the  years  rpli  by,  np  ep  fit^t.  ^ai 
^e  cannpt  niarli  them. ..  It  is,jiot  so  "^th  Qo^,  ,  .T^^re 
ia;,np5SVicoession  .of  ideas.  witt^.Bim.  Ev,6ry  po^^Je 
f^^.ia  prpaent  with,.Hipj.  now,  It  was  pre,?^ni.,.Tf^th 
fliiu, ten- thousand  years  ago,.i  .G-pd's  dwelling-place  .is 
25* 
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that  eternity  which  baa  neither  past  nor  fntuse;.  but' 
oaevaBt,  immea'Siirable  present. 

'^6re  is  a  second-  measure'  given  'tis.i&f  Grftd  intiiiff, 
v^i'S©'.  It  is-  in  respeefi'of  Space.  He  dwell eth' in- 'thg' 
Jiigh  and  ■  lofly  place. -■  He  dwelieth,  moreov&rj  in  tke" 
nlost  insignificant  ^lace  —  even-  the  -heart  of  man,, 
And  the-sidea  by  which  the  prophet- would'  here^iexhibit 
t6*ti8-  the  greatness  of  Q-dd  is  that  of  His  eternal  Om- 
nipfesbnce.  It  is  difficalt  to  say  which  conception' 
carries  with  it  the  greatest  -exaltation  —  that  of-  botllid>J 
l^SS  space,  th'ithat  of 'unbounded 'tiifa^.  When  we  pasai 
fbsni  liiB  taifie  and  rialrro-w-  -Scenery  of  our  ^wi^  Gbn'a.-^ 
trjrj^d  stand  on  those  spots  of' earth  in  which" 'nature 
piiis  'ott  '^h^r  wilder  aiid  more  ^Wful  forms,  we  are-  con- 
Bcioas'of  something  of  ■the  grandeur  which'  belongs  to 
thtf  thought  of  space.  G-o  where  the  strong  fbttiidas^ 
tibna  of  the  earth -lie  arourid'yonin  their  nlas^iVe 
nfejeetyi  and  motintafn  after  monntain  rejaxa'  its  Siiow 
wit^aV^ri  fn^agiatit'ohainvandtheh',  when -"this  barst^ 
li^ih'you  for  the  first  time  in' life,- there  ie  that -peculiar 
fefeling  -#hich  "s^e  call,  in  common  language,'  an  ieSfet-ggJ 
irient 'of  ideas.  Bat  When  we 'ate"  told-tbait'the-diilii 
Ktrtity  of  'th6ae-  dizzy  'Heists  is  but  a  iliameles's  Sjieieli: 
ifl'  comparison  -with  ■the  -globe  of' which'  they  foim  *Sm 
gil;^  ;  and  when  we  pass  on'  to  think"  of  that'  glftbd 
i-te^lf'asa  minute  spot  in  the  mighty  system  to  whicll 
itbelbngs,  so -that  oay  world  might  be  annihilated;  and 
i'fe-loBS 'Would  not  be  feltj'and'  when'Weare  toM  that 
erglfty  railliohs  of  such 'systems  roll  inthe  "W^l-ld  -of 
space,'to  Which  our  own  system  again'is  as^netlaiag; 
triid'when  we  dfe  again  pressed  with  the  reJeoHeeSiOn 
that 'beydnd- those-  furthest  limits  creative- poWe*ti  is 
exertetl  iuiraeasurably  further  than  eye  can  reach,  or 
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^(^^gbt.  can  penetrate, —  then,  brethren,  the  awe  wHoii 
Comea  upon  the- heart  is  only/ after  all,  a  tribute  to  a 
^riiwiaf  God's  greatness.  Yet  we  need'Dot  scienee 
tjj  feajlh.  «8  this.  It  is  the  tbctiight  which  oppresses 
■V#ry  ohildhood^-the  overpowering  thought  of  space. 
A  (^d  can  put  hia  head  upon  his  hands,  and  think  and 
iM&k  -tiir  it  reaches  in  imagination  some  far-distant 
barrier  of  the  universe,  and  stiil  the  difficulty  presents 
itself  to  his  yonng  mind-,  "  And  whati  is  beyond  'that 
bsrrEtor j? "  and  the  onlyanswer  is,  "The-  high. and  lofly 
pteoe.'V  And  thisj  bretliren,  iS  the.  inward  seal  with 
■wijich-  Crod  has  stamped  Himself  upon  man's  heart 
Ifrwaryi 'Other  trace  of  Deity  has  been  expunged'  by 
thftitfall,-;  iJies©' two;iat  -least  defy  destructionrt^ the 
iti^ughli  of;Etpmal-Time/  andntiie  thought  of  Imnieafl- 

Thftr  ^ird'- measure  which  is  given-  us  bf.--G!-od:>!rei 
Efiecta  His -character.  His  name  is  Holy,  i  The- chief 
id*pr  which,  this  would  convey- to. Ue  is  separationviftJoiii 
evil.  .  iBreithfenj  there  is  perhaps  a  time'drawingt  iiear 
wheaitliose  of-us;  whofr^all  staiid  at  Hia.  rigbtrhahdj 
pnsfleiijfrom-aSl  emlteint,slialJnbe-able  to' conipreb^nd 
afeeotately  whsit' is  injeantbylftie.- .Holiness  of  G-o:d,'^'At 
ipmei^ntiu'wiiiii'  hearts  'cleaving^  doWri  to:^eai?tti)r'and 
tmB9d'iby  a  thousand  gusts  of  unboly  passion,^ wei  can 
only  form  a  dim  conception  relatively  off-liiat  wfaifeh'Bt 
iiii^eSfi.Kone  bub  the. pure  oadi  iinderstfaid" pnifity. 
Tiflichiefi  knowledge  which,  ■w^  have  of  God's- holraesa 
(jometft  &Qm  our  aiOqaaiMfi^fce  with  unholiness.  i  W6 
k^QW  TOhat.impuiity.is-T-i'G'od  is'Mot..that^  iWw  know 
■wfet- iijjustice  ic  -,'nCibd  is^w^  thait.-.  We- ■knowE.Tvbaf 
r«etlfis^ess',''Md-  ^iltj^and  paBsio8:are,-and.-deoeitfn& 
'|b8fis;Mid.pride..&ind,way,war^98Si-^all  these  we  kno-wi. 
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Goiijis  none  Of  these.  And  this 'iadnT  chief  aeqaaiufc 
a'dc^  with  His  character.  We-  know  what  God  is  MOfc 
Wii'flcarcely  can  be  rightly  said  to  know — thafis^ts 
feel — .what  &od  &.'  "And  therefol-e  this'  is  lioplie*  in 
the  yeiy  'name  'of.  boiiness.  Holiness  in  the  Jewish 
fettuse  ineaiiB  si'rffply  separateness,  I'^di^i  alt  'tifat'  is 
terong,  and  mean,  and  bag^,'oilf  God  iS'foreter  gepa- 
xkte. 

There  ia  another  way  inwhibh  God  gives  to  tis  a 
Gtti!a<ieption  of  whit'tMs  holiness  implies.'  Tell  tia  of 
His ■  justicfii  Hisitrnlfll,  Hia^'loVing-kindnesS-i— all  these 
*(«' doH-f^bstractiona.  They'  Cottvey  no  distinct' idfea 
tbP  liieinBielveB  :to'  Our  hearts. "  "Wl>at'  tpe'  vJ-anted^  was, 
tifat- those' shdold' be  e'xhibited  fffusiti  tangible 'reality. 
■Aaid''it'- ifeijast''thi8'which  God'b'as  'difAe.  '  Hs  haa 
exhibited  all  these  attribntee,  not  in  the  light  of  spbcu- 
icrfiofef'Btitin  the"Iight  of/«cfo;'  'He  has  given  us'His 
■dwri-;chtihicteTi'M  ^1  itS-fdeHeacy  of'«oibrin^  ifl 't*!© 
MBfiftryi'of-'iG'bristf.  ■■Lotej-'Mercy,''TeHdBFfle8ej  l^rity, 
"^theseJaire  no  iflBre  names  when  wesee  thfem  brought 
dnt  in  the  human  actions  of  our  Masteri  Holiii^s^S'is 
bnly^a  ^adow  to  our  minds,  tall  itl  receiives 'ahipeiand 
Stibstaace  in  the.ilif^'of  Christj -■ 'All  thiS'Charact^r -of ■ 
holiqeiiB  is  intelligvbla  toni*-  iti  Christ.-'  '"No  man  batl 
seWGodat  any  tibi^'ji:he  only  begotten  of  the 'lather, 
He  hath  declared  Himi" 

■'Ehere  is'a'third  light  in'^whieh  God's'  Eolineefei  i» 
■8kBrvm"to  usyand  that' is  in  the  steraness'wittfiwhiii^ 
Htf  recoils' ^froiH  ^ilt  -Wbea' Christ  died' ^fiw  ttaa, I 
knoW  wHftt  God's  love  me^s;  and ' when  J'eatig  Wept 
bninan-teats-'Wer  JeruMem;  Tliilow  What"  Gt&id'S  feoto- 
■^iiomiJmbaiirs.j'and'wliere  t'h&'stferti  deminciationy'Of 
i^stis^  Ftmg  in 'the  PharisfeB8''earg,  I'lean  'bom'pfebettJ 
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leb^s GoditiEuJignation  is,;,  and  wh^  Jesus  spOQ^  .gftiw 
b.e£^'HiB  mnrderere,  I..have.«  coBceptioo  ot/TCfes* 
Bfironityi-is.  Brethren, , reY&Mon  ope^s  t-QtVS  ..ft  SCftfte 
bejQDdithQ.grave,  when,  this  ejiall  be  exhibited. jflfall 
Qperation.  There  will-  be.  an,  e.v.erlasting  .baoisbHiejat 
fi!aEai:!Glod'a.  presence.of ,  that  impurity  on  whiclt ;;tite 
lastjefforts-  have,beeii..tried.iB'min.  It  will. he  ^,qw- 
rying  out  of  this  aentence  by,  a  law  that  carmat^he 
uesserBed,— r- "  Depart  from  Hie,  ye  .cursed,"  .  Bat.  it  is 
cpiite  la^&iistake  to.  sapposer- that  this:  is'X)D]yi.a .matter 
of.' rpv^lation,  iTracea  of  .it  we  havenaw  oh  this. side 
the  8«palchre.  Human  life  is. full  of  God's  reooilfrom 
sixui .  In  the  writhinge  of  a.  heart  which  has  Ueeumado 
•ta^ogsess  its  own  iniquities;^ in  the. dark  spotiiwhich 
.gjiil.t.-leavea  .upon  the  conscience,. rising.,up,  at  times^  in 
^DKu^  gayest  imoments^,  as  if jjit  .will  not.,csofl^:  oui; 
:ini:t1ie  restlessness  and  the  ifeverishness  ..which  %iUow 
.tiie  efforts  of  the  man  who-has  indulged  I^abite. .t)f,;6in 
too -long, — -in  all  these  there  is  a  law  repelling  .wicfc- 
.edness.  from  the  presence,  of.^the  Most.  ^igh^.. which 
..p^oolatn^i  that  God<is  holyi: 

ArBd.ifow,  brethren,  it  is^im-these  that  the.,.gt!e|atne83 
■of  ,Gad.cQnsists—T  EtBBi^iiiHiine,' Unlimited,  in  spaLce, 
.Xlochangeable,  puite^in  cbajiaeter,iHis  serenity  asid  JBia 
sft8tnea8.apise:from  Hia.own  perfections. 

ULiaSyia-  are.  to.  eomsider)  in-  ihe.,.BeeQndcplaEej-'tho 
^gneatn^isB  .of  man. 

(li*.%p  oatura  of  .lihait  gBreatnesa. 

.2.  ipie'persons.who.  aragDeat.. 

JJiiim:>;Uiie.i8.braugbti  before  ,iua.  in  the  text .isi., this 
icvifti&c^,  lMt,man  kasibe^m  m^e  .a  habitation- iofitbe 
.Hsi^imT- 'ili  dwell  JNiih  binir.tk^  is.^if  a  contriitsj^nid 
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ihnmble-epirit.-'' '-'Tbereiis  in  tins  very  outset  tbi3;xU6' 
.^eti^i  *etweein;7hat'  ia^igreat  in  ©od.  and:wha<b'ii8 
^^Pisait  in  man.  To  be  independent  of  everything  ^in^tite 
■iiadveree  is ^  God's  glory-,iand  to.  be  independent  .>i8 
Sum^B-rSfaame^iiiAlttfaat  Giod'has,'He  has  fromHimes^; 
«4JaM''t!hat  iKian;>haSji  he  has  from:  God.  A-ndthe  mo- 
ment man  cuts  binaself -off  fromiiO-od,  that  moment  Jie 
out*  .iliimself '  off  fi^om- grandeor,  ■ 

IPliere  are  two  things  implied' in  Scripture,  w-hen. it 
Is'said^that  God- dwells  with :man.)  The.firstie  ihat 
peculiar  presence,  ■■which' He,  has.  conferred, .uponi- the 
aneifibeTai of  His>  Churefai-  'BirethreBjiwe  presume  not 
foHdefine  whati^ihat  .'presence  .i8,iand  how  it  dwells 
iwithin.'us-^^weiare  oont&i:^.  to.  leaveit  as  a-mysteiy. 
tBiftjitJiis.Jwe'sknoWjthat'  somethimgiof  a j veryj peouUar 
aadj  BUipernatiirai!  oharactertakea  place  .in  the  heajrtj  of 
eveirjtman  upon,  whom -the  Goapebhaa  ibeeii  brought  ito 
.ib6ah.-wilihj.powerii  li'.^Enosr-.ye  motj"  sayathe'-aposito, 
-WthBt''y!6up'badiea;ar«tho(templies'0f  the  Holy, Ghdst-?" 
oiitidw  a^ii,!  in^'fihe '.-lipifttle.  fco>  the  Ephesians— i":In 
Christ  ye  are  builded  for  an' iabitation-of  God. through 
-itiiei Spirit-'''  il^ere  la  something- in: the se.eHpres^ons 
•wbt^hiiiefiiiseBi^to.ibB.iexplaiiliiedi-awt^.  i-Theyd^ave  ma 
'but  bne  cbnaltMtiont/andi  tkatiisjrth^t^iin  all  .ihosewho 
have  become.'£^iiisttav.byi^th/i.G«>d^ipersonally.and 
locally  has  taken  up  His  dwelling-place. 
~  Ifl^lieiiai^Siai^tcond'.liieHnipE^iatbiiichediiD'Scraptuiil  to 
the  expression,  God  dwells  in  man.  .AccoiidiiigitO''t3jp 
first  meaning,  we  uBdersitan(4.'itriibihe''imo3t '^^^'dlniand 
literal  sense  the  words-are;  eapable'-'ofconveyiil^;  .-.'Ac- 
^jdrdsingltoithe.iBecoKd, -we'lnideis.tand'Hia  dwelKng  in 
fa'1fi^Bativ«(!«eii8e,^toplying^tbian-*.tkatJHi^  .givies'iBn 
iaaiiqaawitano9vwife-iHlimselfi!"tb  linara.  liiStJ,-  fbi^  inef^aiiBft, 
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-wbenJodas tasked^  CLoirdjiihow.  iR.it,  that >  Thou  ndlt" 

luliffltfisstK  ifhyself  jto.  usjiiand,  iiQt'  t»  the-^ world-? -"'I'Dnr 
Bedeemeris.T&plji- was  :tiiis -r-f-;" I£  ai.man , loTaf'Moj -he 
iffliJlkeepMy  wordsjiaud^Myt'EatheriWiiU  love^him^  and 
MeanrHl  come  unto.him  £UidiaisJi:e>Oiiir 'abode  iroitlii-.'liim." 
lHi'ihe:qiaie8tioniib'.wa8  asked,  Jmordod  iwoalA<:mB,m£-mi 
MmseM.  toMisBsrsv&ntei  •  In/the-'answerat-waa, shown 
how  He  would  make  Hia.  abxida -with-, them. -ivAiit^if 
UieuiMHser : lae  anycEfeply:  to  i^.queafeion  at  all^' vjhat 
MXcmsm  tto —  thaAfj&od  mabiag  ^jstftbode  Or  dwiell- 
ulg»iaiitJae^hfeaGt(!is..tiie8ain6  .  thing:,  lesjactly  as  Qnxl's 
aaaMfustaQg  Bimselfiito  ,the  haarti,,  Br&thren,:ia.tli.68e 
two  things  the  greatness  of  mfini -consists.  iQaa-iisi.to 
hav»wfiod  s{»,d|welUiig.inuB)as;)to,  impart  Biai:^ltaraQter 
iQ>si»Ss-f*wi(t^e.®tlisr  iB,tQ-ba'^f«i(fitiodi  soidwelling.iiL^a 
&i^osts  asm^Wfi  iSiSrPFS^Si$!!S^3^(JfnQWn.il«tr'<iRe 
asei(His/fi©d  5fe,  (s,,.ovbs*.  ,.:Tj|t^tsj!e!(two..#iipg8i^^^ 
feotlyfidMiactt.-  To,  ftfwe^iGoiiiiOSY^'this.ifiiBfttHatioP'l 
t^  te)W  jthfttilEStfid  ig'iftiUft-TF-thjisiii^-assnEanfsev 

Lasfeiwel  JDiqiiife  as  ti?  |thQ.;p6EeiWi?:.yhojSwp.:tcfliy 
■m^hi  ja4#d!rtli,?fteit&ftfH«te.ScjiptMre  has  4ii^d«i'iiiEttQ 
SB'S  elEKMa-TO-tiifl8fti|s^  #Sft-liSj9ljlei,..-ftfid-,t!W)a9i'Wrtib 

ftEftiaoiltrit&/in  heartj..,   Qr^..rrafcheE,;jt(S!fiIljfe6;Ol)S6F!V9d, 

lifflJititijR  tiie;i95Wje  olass.jQf  oliarapteK^HnderjJiffeijeat 
^cii^ateftp^e..:  Kai»lJleaesa,iiB-fie.fraiue:,of ^wind i^ 
.thQSQ  who.  (U!e)iBia..3l^Je,->of,iiDa^oo$ii?a!':|COBMtisB(jSif 
ilfeewtwhfirftip  ijjiSt  ^te  fi£ repentant  gftilt.)  ;8)s>tbre!)i, 
lst.d)ii?t(^;,g:5pr«§,aiaii;iimffcei^9;-ibft  ;^isHBd*sBiy3od. 
Ji9^i»Bffeiniit*'tmp-jaii^jbjgfe^tf@»s^y!Beyi©5(^^d 

^\:ftJKs^ri»B»!*tiM,  #ftr^-iu  Xqsocpacp  c¥imiot  '>S:4fee 
religion  of  man.j9p,ffi.i,JB;u^-|-,j-e^it^^r^.ai;e„th98'ijlH&-e 

■St)Mt,.wJMii^  He,g%!S%.ShgJS„^nfitijvhft;^r^,  J^ej.^^s^ 
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c(»«j5(W(rfi^yiQpocent/beangs-.iAllit[i&y  have  to  iloiis 
to'go'^on^  whereaa  the  guilty,  m^n.  has  to-stop  andiaiHi 
biBeb'befor&be-catt  go  on.  . ifiepentancie  .with  them  ia 
th©  geotle  work',  of  .'ftvery  rdskyj-not  the  work  of  one 
di»tinct i aad  jniseraMai.part-  of  ilife.  They,  are  thoae 
wborai  ithe  -Lopd  calk' just,  oien:  which  need^ao  repent- 
aiKJejtandof  whom.He  eays,  "He  that- is  clean  neodeth 
a@iii  Sftve  to  wash  Hb  feet."^ 

'iN'owji-they  are  desoribed '/here  ■  as  the  biimhle  in 
heart.  Two  ^ings  ap&'  required-  for  this  state  of 
mMd;  One  iSj'tdiat.flit'niaD.'shotvld 'have  atrue  eati- 
mBil»oi'Q-od^'  aad  the  other  is,  that  :he<3hqijld>-lmye.a 
true  estimate  of  himself 

-iPafa,ibl!nd'maji'pla'ce»  himself  lOU-aJittle  ooriier  of 
this  planet,  a  speck  upon  a  speck  of  the  universe,  and 
b&giB*' to -fonni-conclijsiona  .from  the  small  fraction 
of  God'B'govemment  which  he  can  see  from  thence; 
Tiw  astronomer  lotikS' ' at). 'the.  laws  of  motion,,.and 
forgets  that-there^  nlust-iiave  'been  a-iPirst'  Cause>  to 
(io^ftieQee ' that > motion.-  The  surgeon' looks  at-the 
QiStefialiam  of  his  own  frame,  and-  forgets  that  matter 
cannot  orgatiize  itself  into  exquisite  beaaty.  Th^ 
iilB*aphysician  buries-,  himself  in  the  law»i  of '-miadj 
and  fbrgets  that  ■■  there  may  be  spiritual  influest^a 
p*o8aeing''aihtho8e'lawa.  'j^nd  this,  bretbFen,.ia  the 
uiihtttobled  spirit  of  philosophy- — ■intellectual-'  pride. 
iJteQ'look  ^''Nature; 'but f they  do  not  look- ■  through 
SttOp'to' Nature's  Ood;  '  Thete  is^wfai  igaorance  fii 
€WdfKprodtioing^»n'iinhniabled^heapt,  which  ariseS'fr&te 
in'dulged'  s^b.-  'God^may  be  ahut  out  from  the  sOul  by 
pnderf  of  intellect,-  op' by  pride'  of  heart.  ■ 

f^raob"is'pkced'brfdr©-  tiS'-in-Serfptui-e  almoat-aB 
tftype'efipride-.^'Hi8'  pride-  arose. 'frelA  ignorance  irf 
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fluids m"- Who '  is''the"L"oFdf"-''t]a!»t"I-  should  &hey  Hifl 
,Tiftic0?  -fl  ImGW'iiiiit-the  Lord, BeitJieBiwill.i.let  lerael 
go;"  'And  this  was  'Hot  iifteU@efeual  pride  j  'it  was  pride 
iitKCmatter  of  dutyv  BiiaFaoh  had  beeu'immerBiBg  his 
whole  heart  in  the  narrow  polities'  of  Bgyptj'^The 
^teatl "problem!  Sf'Ms^ids^  wagi  to ■  aggrandize  'his-' own 
ptWpIsj  andi'preventiianiSiJsii.i*ect>ion'of  the  Israelites; 
amd  that  small  kingdom  ef  Egypt  had' been  his  DBi" 
■Mraei'"  H^e  stmt'ihis  heaft 'toitli&Toiee  of  jnstice-and 
tbe  voiee  ©f  Jhumanityj'iin  other  words,  great  in-tiie 
p^e  of  humaB  -inajeistyysmall-inthe  sight  of'the  high 
ftod'ikifty-  One,  he  shut  hirnselfout  fr*fl&  the- knowledge 
of-God; 

'Q^^ifie^'ingtedietit  ^f' humbleness,  ^i  that  ft 'man 
iaa«t:haT'6i'a  right  eBtimate  of-himself.  Ther&'is-a 
iMi3*'-'»ao4nt..of  seifdecepti**!  'on' this 'point.'  Wfe  say 
<tfi%iiTSeIves  that  which  Tv&'rabvtldt'not'beariOtberS'ttJ 
say-of  us..  A  man-tpnlyhumbled  would- take' it  ditly 
aabisi  due  when- others  treated-himi  iif  the 'Way-; that 
be-  s^  that'he  deserves-v'^lBtltj-my  brethren-; -tve-kneel 
fe-sastlr  closets-  in  shame' 'ft* -what -we -are;  andiwe  ■'tsll 
iMJnt-God' that  theiloWefit'pFace  is  too  good"foi*TiS;  •oM. 
^»*6'gt)  toto  thfi  world,  afBdif 'we  meet  ■mth'-sligbt 
oi«sBsr^peEt,'ior  if  o6f  ■opinion-  be  not  att«ided{  to, 
iW'i^igia&citiher'  be  Jpreferred  befofe  iia,  there'  is  •&&  the 
^nigiSeh^  of  ft'^led  and  jeaibns'  spirit,  add  half'-the 
Wtt6tri6ssi  of'  0Ui<  lives'  corabs'^rom  this,  that'TPe-atfe 
^aiaWihg-#i-otci'--what'  we-'ctill  the'  wrongs"'  aiid'  -the 
■iWgtect'bP'ifteBii'-'  My -beloved 'bretbreaf  if  ■w«■'Saw■tltir- 
s6l*eSa&"God"8Be8■u3■'^^6■8hoald■•be-VifflHg■"-to"■■liel-"B^- 
wllere, —  to  be  silent-when-others'speakj-tob'^pEte^d 
-W^-iin^the'-^tfrtd's  CrOwdj  aHd-'thtd8tasid'e'to'rt!E3Ea%Ay 
dtf»§thd«l'  We'  8'honM':b&^wilIi6ig't6ptitioth6rBiittha 
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w^  of^oing,  that  Kiiich  WO;  might  have,  got  reputaAloo 
fpBiby  doiagi-.ourselvee. .  This  was,  the  (.temper  of 'Gar 
M^tprTTrthia  is  tha.meek  and  the  quiet ■  spirit,  and 
thjs.isjihe  ijiemper  of  the  homble  with,  whom. the  high 
andloftji  Onie  dwells.  ■ 

,,(l;he  iOther  class  ;of  those  who  are  truly  gieat  are 
tI^j!J9fltritQ  ,in  spirit.,  .  At. first, sight  it.ipight  be  sup- 
IW;9®4iiJlwt  itbero  nimat  e?eF...he,;a  vast,  distinctioa 
bgJj^e^ft.ith^.iinEOcerit,,  aQd.theJpeoitent..  It  was  so 
tl^t  .j^q,,eldsr.,go(4,-iB  the  j^rable^  ifcho^gbt  when  ha 
saffi.hjaJj^OitheS'^^^^''^'^  tQ.hisYfoth^'^iS  fawr..  He  was 
sunMiw4.#odj  tiiirt.  ...He  ba<i,iSQrs'ed  his  fether,  thes® 
many  years;  his  brother  bad  wasted  his  substanoe 
iii;,EiqfQa?:,Jiyipg^ .  ^^utja.jtbia  passage:  Uod,  maltes^no 
di^jncfaoA-  H^  iplatje^ -the  .humble  consistent,  follower 
^^  Jibp  bji;QlBe^-heariie.d  sinner  on  a  .leyel.  He.  dwella 
w^th,.l\ffltb, vrr.-withiihiia, .tlia,t  .is  , contrite,  .and,  witht ihioa 
tbat,i%lbuiBhIe-  'iHe  sheds. .aiioand  them  both  the  gianffc; 
e3JH',|„ojf«E'5..i6w^  p,i-e,9eO!:i^;ftpd.  tbeaijnals  of^iChqroh 
M^tffitSar^.  ftiU-.iQl'i  e?iei»pIiSc%tion8  ofi  this  marpffil-of. 
Gfld's„^,a.G.e,,,,py  .the. transforming  grace  -of  GhrisS, 
m^  wh^JMbave  ^don^  the, -^ery  work^  of  Sflta»r.hiiyit>. 
h9gflpie,.9%  9pisgpicuoBs;.H!  ,the.  service  of  ^HieaTOa  ^ 
ti!iPJ5if>SMP.ipnfi^.cwspi|3uon8  f«  the  ;,cawM,|0.f  .^ilf,> 
SgiiB^i^pntahliJ  IjftP  thi.ft  be6fl..so,  th^t  me^-h^Viendfftwp.. 
fEopi,g\\pti,i;iptanc!ep,  the  .peryerted  ,conoUision,  tfiai  rif  Ri 
ip^n  ^^eji^r.  to,  ]?^;ia:gceat,  saint,  bo:  njust  first pb^,  3 
gi;3atj,$^ner,,„,Gj«'d.fftrbid,  bre.thi:^p,v,thftt  ■  ve , .shoal^ 

eTsrw^v^l.p!;i:aR:,inf§reOQe,  >  (But  this  weyp^n^i 

1ip,.Q,'yFm;9nGeit^p,gefflep|(i,,that,pa^  ^n  do^SEiSt  R^S^fe 
8?^3^',lPfepilp!3g.;.j[roDaj.,|ii^hT, attainments.  ,,.We  ipjisfc 
" %Sg^;it|ift  -M^S?  jt¥fe I  ssr.Q..  behead,'!  1  ^^1  igji^t ,p(jti 
ipiWHi  :,QYef„p^¥t,  yp^Si;Of,,  folly.,  .as  ^l  thev  made  eaiati; 
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lifiiBe*'iiSpoa8ibl6.;''De6p  as'weiiBay  Iiave.beeii  cmcei 
ifiiJearthlin688,-60  deep^we'-mayaJeo^'be  itu ^^enitsBGey. 
alf9-'sS>"iii'gh--!w*  rr^j  bftcome;  itfApirituaHty.. '  "We 
btofgW  SSI  fflttfiy  yeafs  'tbe  fewer  to  do  our  worb- im, 
W^Itj'brelihreni  let  ua  try  t&  do  it  aoi  mucin  the  faster- 
(if^eJ'Oah  drfiwd  the  woik  of  years  into  hours:.  Ho 
did'it  with '-'the  dj^ki^'tHieiR  -If- the  roan-whoi-has  sat 
o*S' early- 'tnay  take  ■  his  ■tiitie,' it"  ^rtainly  cannot  be 
so'witb'its  who  have  lost'  ourtime.  If  we  havfeUost 
Oo&'B'bright'and'happy  presence  by  our  wilfulness, 
■n^t'-'fihen  t-^-J  Unrelieved  "sadness  1  Nay,  brethren, 
c^StfiiteBs,- '  parit;f  i  may  'hate  ^onei  from  oub' heart  j 
bflfa^'is  not  ^ne'  yet.  Just  as  sweetnessi  ■comes 
fe&M  tHe-bark  of  the'  cin^ambn  When  il  isL-brnisedi 
sei^ean  ther^apirit'  e^  the-^roaa  of  Chiriat  brimg^beauJy 
aad'sholinefse  -aidd  peace-out -ef^thsf  bruised)  and  brokeit 
&6art--"?Go3  'dwe'Hs-with-  thecoittrSt©-as  ^ueh  t^arv^ith 
the  humble. 

'Aiid  now,  breihrenj'to  conclude:  the  first  inference 
we'  coHeiit-from  this'  subject  is  .the  dingeij-iof'  comSag 
ini9'«oili8ion  witb  tecba  GodnaS'ionr-  Giodi.' -Bjiy  bj! 
da^i'Weieemmit  jsins  of  .thsught  amdi^wca-d.  of  wbitih  tt^ 
did!  eye  of  (nin  takes- no  oognizMicei  He  whose  name 
is'Holyidannfflfipasd  them  bj.:  ■  We  may  elude  the^wgi- 
lance-of  a^haman-eoemy,  aadlplace  ourselves  beyond 
hifiireacli..  iSodfilfs'all-space— there,  is  n&6  a  spot  in 
whoflhrHis  piercing^  feye-is.-not.-on  us,  and  Hisinplifted 
han^'cannot  find  u»oriti  Man'must-  strike  -soob^  i^.h^ 
wo!uld;atrike  at  all ;  -for.  oppoi'tuniitiea  '■  pass  'awa^  fr-P-JQ 
bim^  and  ■his  victim  may  escape  his  vengeance  by.^^t^h^ 
There  is  no  passing  of  opportunity  with  God,  and  it 
isifttm  "which  makes  His  long-suflfer^ng.ai  solemn,  thing. 
God' can- wait,  for  he  has  a  whple  eternity. before  Hjifl 
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m  which  He  miy  stiike  ''All  things  are  open-aojGl 
naked  to  Hun  with  whom  we  have  to  do  " 
•  In  the  nest  place*  we  are  taught  the  heavenly  char 
adter  of  condescension  It  is  not  fiom  the  msigmfl- 
efmce  of  i  man  that  God's  dweihug  with  hun  is  bo 
stiange  It  is  as  much  the  glory  of  God  to  bend  iH^a 
attention  on  an  atom  as  to  upheld  the  niliverse  But 
the  marrel  is  that  theihabitation  Tvhich  He  has  chosen 
for  Himself  is  an  impure  one  And  when  He  came 
down  from  Hi^  mignificence  to  make  thia  world  Hia 
bomoj  still  the  same  (.haricfcer  of  condesQonBion  was 
shown  through  all  the  life  of  Christ  Our  God  selpcted 
theJBociety  of  the  outcastb  of  eirth,  those  whom  none 
elaeiwolild  speak  to  Brethren,  if  we  would  be  God 
Iikef  we  must  iolliow  in  the  aame  steps  Our  tecopta- 
tiom  IS  to  do  exaetij  the  leveise  We  aie  forever 
wiehing  to  I  obtain  the  friendship  and  the  intimacy  of 
those  above  us  in  the  world  —  to  win  over  uien  ;of 
influence  to  truth -^  to  i  associafe  with  Men  of  .talfint, 
^d:i  station;  apd  title.  This  is  the  world-cbasej,  and 
tjusj-bi-ethren,  is-itoo  much' the  religious  man'sichaae. 
Bnt^  if  you  iooksinaply  to  ^he'  question  of  resemblance 
toi  God,- then  the  man  who  makes  it  a  habiti  to  select 
tWt  one  in  life. to  d'O^'good  to,  and  that  one  ina^raom 
to'«peak-with-,  whom-others;  pass  by  because  tberoiia 
tfothipg' either  of  intellect,  oripower,.6r  name,  toirecom- 
mend  itim,  but  only  humbleness,  that  man  has  stamped 
upon  hia  heart  more  of  heavenly  aimilitudeby.  conde- 
Bcension,  than  the  man  whp  has  made  it  his  business 
to  win  '.this  world's  great,  ones,  even  for  tbo  sake  of 
ttuth. 

Lastiy,  we  learn  the  guilt  of- two  things,!  of -wbieh 
this  world  is  full,  —  vanity  and  pride.     There  is  a  dia- 
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ttejtfiO'H'ibetweeii  tbeseitwo.  But  the-dietinetiomiccat 
fiJBtwia  thiBt  -that^beivain  inanQooks  for  the  admiraHon 
©fL^h«rdiiMitlie':proud-'nian  Teqtiireef  nothing  bnt;~hi8 
etniyJNdw-,'it'  is  this  distinctiiffln.  which,  makes' ;Va(Bity 
^es^ioatole  to  ws 'aU.-  W-d  can-,  easily  .find  ont.the^T^n 
aft(ii'^-i*?''sooTi-'di8eoveB"#]ta6'iiii''is  .ke'^wants-io  -be 
efetf&rved, ■■whether  it  ■be>a'gifi>vof'-|>erson,'or-».gift  erf" 
mib«l,'orift  gift'Of -CfeaFacteri!  'Jf'  he.iWiaio  ii)fi&ie-per- 
son,  his  attitudes  will  tell  the  tale.  If  he  be  vaiii  of 
hia  judgment,  or  his  memory,  or  his  honesty,  he  cannot 
help  an  unnecessary  parade.  The  world  finds  him  out, 
and  this  is  why  vanity  is  ever  looked  on  with  contempt. 
So  soon  as  we  let  men  see  that  we  are  suppliants  for 
their  admiration,  we  are  at  their  mercy.  We  have 
given  them  the  privilege  of  feeling  that  they  are  above 
us.  We  have  invited  them  to  s.purn  us.  And  there- 
fore vanity  is  but  a  thing  for  scorn.  But  it  is  very 
different  with  pride.  No  man  can  look  down  ou  him 
that  is  proud,  for  he  has  asked  no  man  for  anything. 
They  are  forced  to  feel  respect  for  pride,  because  it  is 
thoroughly  independent  of  them.  It  wraps  itself  up 
in  the  consequence  of  its  own  excellences,  and  scorns 
to  care  whether  others  take  note  of  them  or  not.  It  ia 
just  here  that  the  danger  lies.  We  have  exalted  a  sin 
into  a  virtue.  No  man  will  acknowledge  that  he  is 
vaiij,  but  almost  any  man  will  acknowledge  that  he  is 
proud.  But,  tried  by  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two.  If  a  man 
look  for  greatness  out  vt  God,  it  matters  little  whether 
he  seek  it  in  his  own  applause,  or  in  the  applause  of 
others.  The  proud  Pharisee,  who  trusted  in  himself 
that  he  was  righteous,  was  condemned  by  Christ  as 
severely,  and  even  more,  than  the  vain  Jews  who 
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"could  not  believe  beeauss  they  sought,  honoir  iJroin 
QDet  another,  and  not  that  honor  which  come.tlit.  from 
Qod; ^only."  It  may  be  a  morei- dazzling  and;*  tmm 
spIeBdid  sin  to  be  proud.  It  ia  not  less  hateful  in 
God's,  sight.  Let  us  speak  God's  word  to  oiir  own 
unquiet,  sweilling,  burning  hearts.  Pride  may  disguise 
itself  as  it  will  in  its  awh.  majesty,  but  in  the  presence 
oitbeihigh  and  lofly  One  it  is  but  littleness,  ailer  ai]., 
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3  LAWTPL  ABTO'  UNLiWFm  HSE  OF  LAHT. 


1  Tim.  L  8.  — "Bttt  we  know  that   the  law  is  Rood,  if  a  man  ose  it 
lawftilly." 

lT.fe«eai'0&Iy-ev«r'p03Bible'tQ  nmJerstand  a  pas^ge 
witboHt  eonie  aeqtiaintaiice  with'  the  history  of  tho 
CEreumBfeHces  under  whichit  w'aa  written. 

At  Bphesus,  oTer'which  Timothy  waa  bishop,  people 
'had  been  bewildered  by  the  iteaching  of  converted 
Jews,  who  mixed  the  old  leaveh  of  Judaism  with'  .the 
new'spiritu&lity  of  Ghristianity.  They  maintained  ?the 
'perpetual  obligation 'of  the  Jewish'law.  —  v.  7.  They 
desired  to  be  teachers  of  the  law.  They  required'  Strict 
perfSrifi&nce  of  a'numberof'severe  observances;  They 
'talked'ifiy^eriously'ofauge'fe-and  powers  interm^di^e 
btetween  God  and  the  human  'soul. — v.  4.  The  resaH 
was  "an  interminable  diacue'sion  at  EjAesua;  The 
Ghtrrch  was  filled  with-dieputatioBs  and  controversies. 

Now,  there  is  something  always  refreshing  to  see 

the  Apostle  Favi  desceHdiiiginpen  anarena  of  ooDtrD- 

versy,   where   minds  have   been   bewildered,  '«.^^'iiti 

mach^-is  to  be  said  on  both  sides  tliat  people  are-.'un&ei^ 
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tain  which,  to  take.  You  know  at  once  that  he  will 
poLf  light  upon  the  question,  and  illuminate  aU  the 
dark  comers.  You  know  that  he  will  not  trim,  and 
balance,  and  hang  doulitful,  or  become  a  partisan ;  but, 
that  he  will  seize  some  great  principle  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  controversy,  and  make  its  true 
bearing  clear  at  once.. 

This  he  always  does,  and  this  he  does  on  the  present 
occasion.  —  v.  5  and  6,  BTe  doeS'  libt,  like  a  vehement 
polemi^.fsay, .  Jewish.,  oer^moflies  andr,rjuleB;are  all 
worthleBS,  nor  some  ceremonies  are  worthJess  and 
others  essential;  but  ■h'e"sa5^,fthe  root  of  the  whole 
matter  is  charity.  If  you  turn  aside  from  this,  all  ia 
lost';' We  at  once 'the  controversy  closes.  Bo  far  as 
any  rule  fosters  the  spirit  of  love,  —  that  isj'is  used 
(lafwn&iIly>-4-it-i8'W'iise,  and' has  a  uae,".S<i-far  fla  ^'dbea 
■not, 'itiia-chafF;    So  feras  it  hinders  i'tj'it-ispoi&on. 

Now,  obsejve'htyw-diff^'ent  this  method-is 'froni'*hat 
'WhiGh  is.  tailed' theitsob&t,  indderate  way— the 'via 
tnedia.  Some -would' .have.  aaid,'the  great  thing  ii-ib 
-avoid,  extremes.  .  if-  the  qiieetion  tespeets- fasting,  fast, 
■ottlJi'in^wttKferei^wjl,^  If.tiie(obServaEee,'Of  the  Sabbath- 
-dayj'  observe, it."Oh. the 'iJewieh-r.pirineiple,'©rilyi-«efe-80 


Rlulj^'on lithe-  contraiy,-.Wettt>(down-  to.  the  troot^  he 
■Baid,^the' .true-question  isrUot  whether  the  lawis-gOod 
iSt  bad,  but  On  what  principle  i  he  said,  you  are  both 
•vhil)ng****yoU;  in  saying  that  the  obsei^anoe  of  the^Iaw 
is'SsaentiaJi-fot*  the-  end-  of 'it  lis.  charity,  and  if  that  be 
■ -got, what- 'jtaatter  Aott',-wj!Ottj:in;  Baying-r-ules.may'be 
•dispensed  with renfeelyattdirfways,  "for  w©  kao^th&t 
■thffkw  i&'go6d;i' 

I.  'The  uiilawful-use. 
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II-.  'The  ]awful  use  of  law. 

1.-  THie  Tinlawfiil  use. 

-Define  Jaw.  —  By  law,  Paul  almost  alwaya  means  not 
the  Mosaic  law,  but  law  in  its-  essence  and  pHncdpIe, 
that  i^  constraint.  This  chiefly  in  two  forms  expressea 
itself —  1st,  a  custom  ;  2d,  a  maxim.  As  examples  of 
custom,  we  might  give  Circumcision,  or  the  Sabbath, 
■or -Sacrifice,  or  Fasting. 

Law  said,  Thou  shalt  do  these  things ;  and  kw^  aa 
inere  law,  constrained  them.-  Or,  again,  law  voAyeiS!- 
^das  itself  inmaxims  and  rules.. 

Ill  riiles,as  when  law  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not-Steal/^i- 
not  eaj'ing  a  word  about  secret  diehonfesty  of  lieiall, 
but  simply  taking  cognizan^ie  of  acts. 

■Itt'toajsima;'^  ithen'it  i^  admonished' that  man- Olight 
'(O'-giT©  a  tenth  to  God,  leaving  the  principle'  of  ^^e 
■matter  untouched.  Principle 'is  one  thing,  ^dmatsim 
ia-another.-  ,A  principle  requires  liberality;  a  maxim 
•Bays' oMe4enth,  -.  A  principle  eays,  "A  merciful  man' is 
merciful  to  his  bea3t("'IeaVes' nloFcy  to  -tbe-heaifti^and 
does  not  define  how  ;  a  maxim  says,  "  Thou  shalt  niot 
mazzlethe  ox  that -treadethi  out  thy  com;"  A'princi 
pie  saye,'"'  Forgive ;  "  a  maxim  defines  "  seven  tiaiW;'' 
Etodtfaiis  the  whole  law  falls  into  two  divisions  '■ 

THe  ceremonial  laflr,  wMch  cbflatrains'dife-fcy'iGtiB 
-tom^. 

The  moral  law,  which'guideS  lifeby  rillfes  andmaKims. 

Nt»W,  it  is  afa  illegitimate  tf^e^of  laW'-^l.  To  expect 
hy  obedience  to  it  tomalie-out  atitle  to  salvation. 

"By"  the  deeds  of'  the -lai*;' shall  no' man  living  "be-jtosl- 
■ifle'^l  ■■Salvation  is -by  'faitfe  ,'■«  state  of  heart  Iffghf'wJth 
God;  faith  is  the  spring  of  holiness— ^aweli'^^'tjf  lift* 
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-  Salvation  is  not  the  haviiig  committed  a  certain  nijm 
ber  of  good  acts.  Destruction  is  not  tlie  having  com- 
mitted a  certain  namber  of  crimes.  Salvation  is  Gqd'a 
Spirit  JBi-uSjIeadingtQ'good. ,  Destruction  is  the  selfish 
spirit  in.  us,  leading  to^  wroag. 

Jj'oria- plain  ireaflo%  they,  obedience  to  law  caniiot 
8aviej;fe9oauB6.i(t  is  merely  the  .performance  of  a  certain 
KHmbBPiof  actsj  which  may.  be  done  by  habit,  from  fear, 
from  compulsion.  Obedience  retnaina  still  imperfect. 
A  njan  may  have.dbeyedithe  rule,  and  kept  the  maxim, 
and  yet -npt,  he- perfect.  "All  these  commandmenta 
have  I  kept  from  my  yiaiMib  up-"  — "  Yet  lackest  thou 
one.i/tiHBg,'''  .:The,,laW  he-ihad  kept.  The  spirit  of 
.©hediSQce.in  its  high  form  of  sacrifice  he  .had  not. 

2.   To  use  it  superstitiousiy. 

.^■isi'plain  that  this  was, the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
Bpheaian  teachers.' — v.  4.  It  .seemed  to  them  that 
Icm  was  rpleasing  toiGod-aa  restraint.  Then  unnatup^ 
iTO^tiiaints-  cams'to  !be.imposed— ^ou  the  .appetites,  fa«t- 
ing-;.  on.  the  .affeotipns,  celibacy.  This  is  what  Pajil 
condemns.  —  eh.  iw.,  y.  8.  ."Bodily  exercise  prpfiteth 
■littifc"- 

lAjnd.'. again,  this  superstition. fihowed.  itself  fl*  .a 
fekerrBvfirence.  Wondrous  stories  respecting  angela,, 
respecting  ^Ihe  eternal  .gsneaAogj  of  Christ,;,  aycfiil 
thoughts  about -spirits.  Tie  apostle  c^ls  all ,  tfeese, 
very  unceremoniously,  "  endless  genealogies,"  v.  4,  and 
,'.S©ld.  wives'  .iableSi"-^  ch-iv.,  v.  7. 

.The  .queation.  at  issue  is,  wherein  .true  reyeyenco 
consists:  according  to  them, in  the  multiplicit.j  of  the 
ol^jects  of  reverence ;  accordirig  to  St.  Paul,  in.  ,the 
Qi»ra&tor  of  the  object  reveled.  .....  .  God  and  Ejgbt 

the  iaiie  object, 
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Bnt  yon  are  not  a  whit  the  better  for  aolemn  smd 
referential  feelings  about  a  mysterious,  invisible  world. 
To  tremble  before  a  consecrated  wafer  is  spurious  rer. 
erence.  To  bend  before  the  .'Majesty  of  Right  is 
Christian  reverence. 

S.  To  use  it  as  if  the  letter  of  it  were  sacred.  The 
law'  commanded  none  to  eat  the  shew-bread  except 
ihfi  priests.  David  ate  it  in  hunger.  If  Abimelech  had 
sampled  to  give  it,  he  would  have  used  the  law  unlaw- 
fuUy.' 

The  law  commanded  no  manner  of  work.  The 
apostles,  in  hunger,  rubbed  the  ears  of  corn.  The 
Pharisees  used  the  law  unlawfully  in  forbidding  that. 

II,  The  lawful  use  of  law, 

1.  -Jus  a  restraint  to  keep  outward  evil  in  check. .  . , 
"  The  law  was  made  for  sinners  and  profene."  .  ,■  „ 
Ulustrate  this  by  reference  to  capital  punishment  No 
sane  man  believes  that  punishment  by  de^ath  will  make 
a  nation's  heart  right,  or  that  the  sight  of  an  execution 
can  soften  or  amehorate.  Punishment  does  not  work 
in  that  way.  It  is  not  meant  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
meant  to  guard  society. 

The-  law  commanding  a  blasphemer  to  be  stoned 
could  not  teach  one  Israehte  love  to  God,  but  it 
could  save  the  streets  of  Israel  from  scandalous  rib- 
ald-ry.- 

And,  therefore,  clearly .  understand,  law  is  a  mere 
oheck:  to  bad  men  it  does  not  improve  them;  it  often 
makes  them  worse;  it  cannot  sanctify  them.  God 
never  intended  that  it  should.  It  saves  society  from 
the  open  transgression ;  it  does  not  contemplate  the 
amelioration  of  the  ofiender. 
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Hence  we  see  for  what  reason  the  apostle  insisted 
on  the  use  of  the  law  for  Christians.  Law  never  can 
be  abrogated.  Strict  rules  are  needed  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  we  want  the  power  or  the  will  to  rule  our- 
selves. It  is  not  because  the  Gospel  has  come  that 
we  are  free  from  the  law,  but  because,  and  only  so  far 
as,  we  are  in  a  Gospel  state,  "It  is  for  a  righteous 
man  "  that  the  law  is  not  made ;  and  thus  we  see  the 
true  nature  of  Christian  liberty.  The  Hberty  to  which 
we  are  called  in  Christ  is  not  the  liberty  of  devils, — 
the  liberty  of  doing  what  we  will, —  but  the  blessed 
liberty  of  being  on  the  side  of  the  law,  and  therefore 
unrestrained  by  it  in  doing  right. 

niu'strate  from  laws  of  coining,  housebreaking,  &o. 
We  are  not  under  them.  Because  we  may  break  them 
as  we  like  ?  Nay ;  the  moment  we  desire,  the  law  ia 
alive  again  to  ua. 

2.  As  a  primer  is  used'  hy  a  child  to  acquire  by 
degrees  principles,  and  a  spirit. 

This  is  the  use  attributed  to  it  in  verse  5.  "  The 
end  of  the  commandment  ia  charity." 

Compare  with  this  two  other  passages  —  "  Christ  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,"  and  "  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  "  Perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear." 

In  every  law  there  is  a  spirit,  in  every  maxim  a  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  law  and  the  maxim  are  laid  down  for  tho 
sake  of  conserving  the  spirit  and  the  principle  which 
they  enshrine. 

Paul  compares  God's  dealing  with  man  to  a  wise 
parent's  instruction  of  his  child.  (See  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.)  Boyhood  is  under  law;  ybu  appeal 
not  to  the  boy's  reason,  but  his  will,  by  rewards  and 
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punishmeiiis :  Do  this,  and  I  will  reward  you ;  do  it 
not,  and  you  will  be  punished.  So  long  aa  under 
law,  salutary  and  necessary;  but  only  while  under 
law.  He  is  free  when  he  discerns  principles,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  got,  by  habit,  the  will  to  obey. 
So  that  rules  have  done  for  liim  a  double  work  — 
taught  him  the  principle,  and  fiiciiitated  obedience  to  it. 

Distinguish,  however.  In  pomt  of  time,  law  is  first; 
in  point  of  importance,  the  Spirit. 

In  point  of  tvme,  Charity  is  the  end  of  the  com- 
mandment ;  in  point  of  importance,  first  and  foremost. 

The  first  thing  a  boy  has  to  do,  is  to  learn  implicit 
obedience  to  rules.  The  first  thing  in  importance  for 
a  man  to  learn  is,  to  sever  himself  from  maxims,  rules, 
laws.  Why?  That  he  may  become  an  Antinomian 
or  a  Latitudinarian  ?  No.  He  is  severed  from  sub- 
mission to  the  maxim,  because  he  has  got  allegiance 
to  the  prineiple.  He  ia  free  from  the  rule  and  the 
law,  because  he  has  got  the  Spirit  written  in  his  heart. 

This  ia  the  Gospel.  A  man  is  redeemed  by  Christ 
so  fe.r  as  he  is  not  under  the  law ;  he  is  free  from  the 
law  so  fiir  as  he  is  free  from  the  evil  which  the  law 
restrains ;  he  progresses  so  far  as  there  is  no  evil  in 
him  which  it  is  an  effort  to  keep  down ;  and  perfect 
salvation  and  liberty  are,  when  we,  who,  though 
having  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  yet  groan  within 
ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  —  "to  wit,  the 
redemption  of  the  body,"  —  shall  have  been  freed  in 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  from  the  last  traces  of  the  evil 
which  can  only  be  kept  down  by  force.  In  other 
words,  so  far  as  Christ's  statement  ia  true  of  us, 
"  The  Prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath  nothing 
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Ldeb  XT.  SI,  32.  —  "  And  he  B&ii  unto  Mm,  Son,  Ulou  art  ever  mill  me, 
and  all  thst  I  haie  is  thine.  It  was  meet  that  ne  should  JAake  merryi 
BJid  be  glad  :  for  this  tjij  brother  Tras  dead,  and  is  alive  a^in  ;  wal 
lost,  and  is  fbmid." 

There  are  two  classes  of  sins.  There  are  some  sins 
by  which  man  crashes,  wounds,  malevolently  injures 
hia  brother  man  —  those  sins  which  speak  of  a  bad, 
tyrannical,  and  selfish  heart,  Christ  met  those  with 
denunciation.  There  are  other  eina  by  which  a  man 
injures  himself.  There  is  a  life  of  reckless  indulg- 
ence; there  is  a  career  of  yielding  to  ungovernable 
propensities,  which  most  surely  conducts  to  wretch- 
3  and  ruin,  but  makes  a  man  an  object  of  com- 
i  rather  than  of  condemnation.  The  reception 
which  sinners  of  this  class  met  from  Christ  was  marked 
by  strange  and  pitying  mercy.  There  was  no  maudlin 
sentiment  on  His  lips.  He  called  ain  sin,  and  guilt 
guilt.  But  yet  there  were'  sins  which  His  lips  sco\irged ; 
and  others  over  which,  containing  in  themselves  their 
own  scourge,  His  heart  bled.  That  which  was  melan- 
choly, and  marred,  and  miserable,  in  this  world,  was 
more  congenial  to  the  heart  of  Christ  than  that  which 
(814) 
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was  proudly  happy.  It  waa  in  the  midst  of  a  triuioph, 
and  all  the  pride  of  a  procession,  that  He  paused  tc 
weep  over  ruined  Jeruealem.  And  if  we  ask  the  rea- 
son why  the  character  of  Christ  was  marked  by  this 
melancholy  eondescensiort,  it  is  that  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  of  ruins,  and  there  was  nothing  there 
to  gladden,  bat  very  maeh  to  touch  with  grief.  He 
was  here  to  restore  that  which  was  broken  down  and 
crumbling  into  decay.  An  enthusiastic  antiquarian, 
standing  amidst  the  fragments  of  an  ancient  temple, 
surrounded  by  dust  and  moss,  broken  pillar,  and  de- 
fiiced  architrave,  with  magnificent  projects  in  his  mind 
of  restoring  all  this  to  former  majesty,  to  draw  out  to 
light  from  mere  rubbish  the  ruined  glories,  and  there- 
fore stooping  down  amongst  the  dank  ivy  and  the 
rank  nettles  —  such  was  Christ  amidst  the  wreck  of 
human  nature.  He  was  striving  to  lift  it  out  of  its 
degradation.  He  was  searching  out  in  revolting  places 
that  which  had  fallen  down,  that  He  might  build  it  up 
again,  in  fair  proportions,  a  holy  temple  to  the  Lord. 
Therefore  He  labored  among  the  guilty;  therefore  He 
was  the  companion  of  outcasts ;  therefore  He  spoke 
tenderly  and  lovingly  to  those  whom  society  counted 
undone ;  therefore  He  loved  to  bind  up  the  bruised 
and  the  broken-hearted ;  therefore  His  breath  fanned 
the  spark  which  seemed  dying  out  in  the  wick  of  the 
expiring  taper,  when  men  thought  it  was  too  late,  and 
that  the  hour  of  hopeless  profligacy  was  come.  It  was 
that  feature  in  His  character  —  that  tender,  hoping,  en^ 
couraging  spirit  of  His — which  the  prophet  Isaiah  fixed 
upon  as  characteristic :  "  A  bruised  reed  will  He  not 
break." 

It  was  an  illustration  of  this  spirit  which  He  gave 
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in  the  parable  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  con- 
sideration to-day.  We  find  the  occasion  which  drew 
it  irom  Him  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter: 
"  Then  drew  near  unto  Him  all  the  publicans  and  sin- 
ners for  to  hear  Him.  And  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
murmured,  saying,  This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and 
eateth  with  them."  It  was  then  that  Christ  conde- 
scended to  offer  an  excuse  or  an  explanation  of  His 
conduct.  And  His  ^excuse  was  this :  It  is  natural, 
humanly  natural,  to  rejoice  more  over  that  which  has 
been  recovered  than  over  that  which  has  been  never 
lost.  He  proved  that  by  three  illustrations  taken  from 
human  life.  The  first  iUustration,  intended  to  show  the 
feelings  of  Christ  in  winning  back  a  sinner,  was  the 
joy  which  the  shepherd  feels  in  the  recovery  of  a  sheep 
from  the  mountain  wilderaess.  The  second  was  the 
satisfaction  which  a  person  feels  for  a  recovered  coin. 
The  last  was  the  gladness  -yvhich  attends  the  restora- 
tion of  an  erring  son. 

Now,  the  three  parables  are  alike  in  this,  that  they 
all  describe  more  or  less  vividly  the  feelings  of  the  Re- 
deemer on  the  recovery  of  the  lost.  But  the  third 
parable-  differs  from  the  other  two  in  this,  that,  besides 
the  feelings  of  the  Saviour,  it  gives  us  a  multitude  of 
particulars  respecting  the  feelings,  the  steps,  and  the 
motives,  of  the  penitent,  who  is  reclaimed  back  to 
goodness.  In  the  two  first  the  thing  lost  is  a  coin  or 
a  sheep.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  find  any  picture 
of  remorse  or  gladness  there.  But  in  the  third  parar 
ble  the  thing  lost  is  not  a  lifeless  thing,  nor  a  mute 
thing,  but  a  being,  the  workings  of  whose  human  heart 
are  all  described.  So  that  the  subject  opened  out  to 
us  is  a  more  extensive  one  —  not  merely  the  i 
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of  the  finder^  God  in  Christ,  but,  besides  that,  the  aen- 
eations  of  the  wanderer  himself 

In  dealing  with  this  parable,  this  is  the  line  which 
we  shall  adopt : 

"We  shall  look  at  the  picture  which  it  draws  of — 

I.  God's  treatment  of  the  penitent, 

n.  God's  expostulation  with  the  saint. 

L  God's  treatment  of  the  penitent  divides  itself  in 
this  parable  into  three  distinct  epochs :  the  period  of 
alienation,  the  period  of  repentance,  and  the  circum- 
Btances  of  a  penitent  reception.  We  shall  consider  all 
these  in  turn. 

The  first  truth  exhibited  in  this  parable  is  the  alien- 
ation of  man's  heart  from  God.  Homelessness,  dis- 
tance from  our  Father  —  that  is  man's  state  by  nature 
in  this  world.  The  youngest  eon  gathered  aU  together, 
and  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country.  Brethren, 
this  is  the  history  of  worldliness.  It  is  a  state  far  from 
God;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  state  of  homelessness. 
And  now  let  us  ask  what  that  means.  To  English 
hearts  it  is  not  necessary  to  expound  elaborately  the 
infinite  meanings  which  cluster  round  that  blessed  ex- 
pression "  home."  Home  is  the  one  place  in  all  this 
world  where  hearts  are  sure  of  each  other.  It  is  the 
place  of  coQ-fidence.  It  is  the  place  where  we  tear  off 
that  mask  of  guarded  and  suspicious  coldness  which 
the  world  forces  us  to  wear  in  self-defence,  and  where 
we  pour  out  the  unreserved  communications  of  full 
and  confiding  hearts.  It  is  the  spot  where  expressions 
of  tenderness  gush  out  without  any  sensation  of  awk- 
wardness, and  without  any  dread  of  ridicule.  Let  a 
man  travel  where  he  wiH,  home  is  the  place  to  which 
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'•  bis  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns."  He  is  to  double 
all  pleasure  tbere.  He  is  to  divide  all  pain.  A  hctppi/ 
home  13  the  single  spot  of  rest  which  a  man  ha&  upon 
this  earth  for  the  cultivation  of  his  dobleat  sensibili- 
ties. And  now,  my  brethren,  if  that  be  the  description 
of  home,  is  Cfod's  place  of  rest  your  home?  Walk 
abroad  and  alone  by  night.  That  awful  other  world 
in  the  stillness  and  the  solemn  deep  of  the  eternities 
above,  is  it  your  home  ?  Those  graves  that  lie  beneath 
you,  holding  in  them  the  infinite  secret,  and  stamping 
upon  all  earthly  loveliness  the  mark  of  frailty,  and 
bhang6,and  fleetingoess — are  those  graves  the  prospect 
to  which  in  bright  days  and  dark  days  you  can  turn 
without  dismay? "God  in  his  splendors,  —  dare  we  feel 
with  Him  affectionate  and  familiar,  so  that  trial  comes 
softened  by  this  feeling.  It  is  my  Father,  and  enjoy- 
ment can  be  taken  with  a  frank  feeling;  my  Father 
has  given  it  me,  without  grudging,  to  make  me  happy? 
All  that  is  having  a  home  in  God.  Are  we  at  home 
there  ?  Why,  there  is  demonstration  in  our  very  child- 
hood that  we  are  not  at  home  with  that  other  world 
of  God's.  An  infant  fears  to  be  alone,  because  he  feels 
he  is  not  alone.  He  trembles  in  the  dark,  because  he 
is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  world  of  spirits. 
Long  before  he  has  been  told  tales  of  terror,  there  is 
an  instinctive  dread  of  the  supernatural  in  the  in&nt 
inind.  It  is  the  instinct  which  we  have  from  child- 
hood that  gives  us  the  feeling  of  another  world.  And 
mark,  brethren,  if  the  child  is  not  at  home  in  the 
thought  of  that  world  of  God's,  the  deep  of  darkness 
and  eternity  is  around  him — God's  home,  but  not  Ma 
home,  for  his  flesh  creeps.  And  that  feeling  grows 
throtigh  life ;  not  the  fear  —  when  the  child  becomes 
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B  man  he  gets  over  fear — bn!  '.he  dislike.  The  nuut 
feels  as  much  aversion  as  th&  .hild  for  the  world  of 
spirits. 

Sunday  comes.  It  breaks  across  the  current  of  hia 
worldlineas.  It  suggests  thoughts  of  death,  and  judg- 
ment, and  everlasting  existence.  Is  that  home  ?  Can 
the  worldly  man  feel  Sunday  like  a  foretaste  of  his 
Father's  mansion  ?  If  we  could  but  know  how  many- 
have  come  here  to-day,  not  to  hitve  their  souls  lifted 
ap  heavenwards,  but  from  curiosity,  or  idleness,  or 
criticism,  it  would  give  us  an  appalling  estimate  of  the 
number  who  are  living  in  a  far  country,  "  having  no 
hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world." 

The  second  truth  conveyed  to  us  in  this  parable  ta 
the  unsatisfying  nature  of  worldly  happiness.  The 
outcast  son  tried  to  satiate  his  appetite  with  husks.  A 
husk  is  an  empty  thing;  it  is  a  thing  which  looks  ex- 
tremely like  food,  and  promises  as  much  as  food ;  but 
it  is  not  food.  It  is  a  thing  which  when  chewed  will 
stay  the  appetite,  but  leaves  the  emaciated  body  with- 
out nourishment.  Earthly  happiness  is  a  husk.  We 
say  not  that  there  is  no  satisfiiction  in  the  pleasures  of 
a  worldly  life.  That  would  be  an  over-statement  of 
the  truth.  Something  there  is,  or  else  why  should  men 
persist  in  living  for  them  ?  The  cravings  of  man's 
appetite  may  be  stayed  by  things  which  cannot  satisfy 
him.  Every  new  pursuit ,  contains  in  it  a  new  hope ; 
and  it  is  long  before  hope  is  bankrupt.  But,  my 
brethren,  it  is  strange  if  a  man  has  not  found  out,  long 
before  he  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  that  every- 
thing here  is  empty  and  disappointing.  The  nobler  hia 
heart,  and  the  more  unquenchable  his  himger.for  the 
high  and  tha  good,  the  sooner  will  he  find  i^bat  oatt 
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Bubble  after  bnbbie  bursts,  each  bubble  tinted  with  the 
iaeleStial  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  each  leaving  in  the 
hand  which  crushes  it  a  cold,  damp  drop  of  disappoint- 
ment. All  that  ia  described  in  Scripture  by  the  em- 
phatic metaphor  of  "  sowing  the  wind  and  reaping  the 
Vhirlwind;"  —  the  whirlwind  of  blighted  hopes,  and 
unrBturned  feelings,  and  crushed  expectations  —  that 
is  the  harvest  which  the  world  gives  you  to  reap. 

Abd  How  is  the  question  asked.  Why  is  this  world 
tinsatisfying?  Brethren,  it  is  the  grandeur  of  the  soul 
which  God  has  given  us  which  makes  it  insatiable  in 
its  desires  —  an  infinite  void,  which  cannot  be  filled  up. 
A  soul  which  was  made  for  God,  how  can  the  world 
fill  it?  If  the  ocean  can  be  still  with  miles  of  unstable 
waters  beneath  it,  then  the  soul  of  man,  rocking  itself 
upon  its  own  deep  longings,  with  the  Infinite  beneath 
it,  riiay  rest.  We  were  created  once  in  majesty,  to 
find  enjoyment  in  God ;  and  if  our  hearts  are  empty 
hOw,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  fill  up  the  hollow- 
liess  of  the  soul  with  God.  Let  not  that  expression  — 
■filling  the  soul  with  God  —  pass  away  without  a  distinbt 
meaning.  God  is  LoVe  and  Goodness.  Fill  the  soul 
with  goodness,  and  fill  the  soul  with  \ove—tkat  is  the 
filling  it  with  God.  K  we  love  one  another,  God 
dwelleth  in  us.  There  is  nothing  else  that  can  satisfy. 
So  that  when  we  hear  men  of  this  world  acknowledge, 
as  they  sometimes  will  do,  when  tliey  are  wearied  with 
this  phantom  chase  of  life,  sick  of  gayeties,  and  tired  of 
toil,  that  it  is  not  in  their  pursuits  that  they  can  drink- 
the  fount  of  blessedness;  and  when  we  see  them, 
instead  of  turning  aside  either  broken-hearted  or  else 
tnade  wise,  still  persisting  to  trust  to  expectations  — 
it  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  years,  still  feverish  about 
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Bome  new  plan  of  ambition  —  what  we  see  is  this:  wo 
see  a  soul  formed  with  a  capacity  for  high  and  noble 
tliiiigs,  fit  for  the  banquet-table  of  God  Himself,  try- 
ing to  fill  its  infinite  hollownesses  with  husl^. 

Once  more,  there  ia  degradation  in  the  life  of  irreli- 
gion.  The  things  which  the  wanderer  tried  to  live  on 
were  not  husks  only.  They  were  husks  which  the 
swine  did  eat.  Degradation  means  the  application  of 
a  thing  to  purposes '  lower  than  that  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  ia  degradation  to  a  man  to  live  on  husks, 
because  these  are  not  his  true  food.  We  call  it  degra- 
dation when  we  see  the  members  of  an  ancient  family, 
decayed  by  extravagance,  working  for  their  bread.  It 
is  not  degradation  for  a  bom  laborer  to  work  for  au 
honest  livelihood.  It  is  degradation  for  them,  for  they 
are  not  what  they  might  have  been.  And,  therefore,  for 
a  man  to  be  degraded,  it  ia  not  necessary  that  he  should 
have  given  himself  up  to  low  and  mean  practices.  .  It 
is  quite  enough  that  he  is  living  for  purposes  lower 
than  those  for  which  God  intended  him.  He  may  be 
a  man  of  unblemished  reputation,  and  yet  debased  in 
the  truest  meaning  of  the  word.  We  were  sent  into 
this  world  to  love  God  and  to  love  man ;  to  do  good — ■ 
to  fill  up  life  with  deeds  of  generosity  and  usefulness. 
And  he  that  refuses  to  work  out  that  high  destiny  is  a 
degraded  man.  He  may  turn  away  revolted  from 
everything  that  is  gross.  His  aenauous  indulgences 
may  be  all  marked  by  refinement  and  taste.  His  house 
may  be  filled  with  elegance.  Hia  library  may  be 
adorned  with  books.  There  may  be  the  sounds  in 
his  mansion  which  can  regale  the  ear,  the  delicacies 
which  can  stimulate  the  palate,  and  the  forms  of  beauty 
which  can  please  the  eye.     There  may  be  nothing,  in 
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his  whole  hfe  to  offend  the  moat  chastened  and  faatid- 
ions  delicacy ;  and  yet,  if  the  history  of  all  this  be, 
powers  frittered  upon  time  which  were  meant  for  eter- 
nity, the  man  is  degraded;  if  the  spirit  whicli  waa 
created  to  find  its  enjoyment  in  the  love  of  God  has 
settled  down  satisfied  with  the  love  of  the  world,  then, 
just  as  surely  as  the  sensualist  of  this  parable,  that  man 
has  turned  aside  from  a  celestial  feast  to  prey  on  garbage. 
We  pass  on  to  the  second  period  of  the  history  of 
God's  treatment  of  a.  sinner.  It  is  the  period  of  his 
coming  to  himself,  or  what  we  call  repentance.  The 
first  fiict  of  religious  experience  which  this  parable 
suggests  to  us  is  that  common  truth  —  men  desert  the 
world  when  the  world  deserts  them.  The  renegade 
came  to  himself  when  there  were  no  more  husks  to 
eat.  He  would  have  remained  away  if  he  could  have 
got  them ;  but  it  is  written,  "  no  man  gave  unto  him." 
And  this,  brethren,  is  the  record  of  our  shame.  '  Invi- 
tation is  not  enough;  we  must  be  driven  to  God, 
And.  the  famine  comes  not  by  chance.  God  sends 
the  famine  into  the  soul  —  the  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
the  disappointment— to  bring  back  His  erring  child 
again.  Now,  the  world  fastens  upon  that  truth,  and 
gets  out  of  it  a  triumphant  sarcasm  against  religion. 
They  tell  us  that  just  as  the  caterpillar  passes  into 
the  chrysalis,  and  the  chrysahs  into  the  butterfly,  so 
profligacy, passes  into  disgust,  and  disgust  passes  into 
rehgion.  To  use  their  owu  phraseology,  when  people 
become  disappointed  with  the  world,  it  is  the  last 
resource,  they  say,  to  turn  saint.  So  the  men  of  the 
world  speak,  and  they  think  they  are  profoundly  phi- 
losophical and  concise  in  the  account  they  give.  The 
world  is  welcome  to  its  very  smaU  sneer.     It  is  the 
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gloiy  of  our  Master's  Gospel  that  it  is  the  refugo  of 
the  broken-hearted.  It  is  the  strange  mercy  of  our 
God  that  He  does  not  reject  the  wrlthinga  of  a  jaded 
heart.  Let  the  world  curl  its  lip,  if  it  will,  when  it  sees 
through  the  causes  of  the  prodigal's  return.  And  if 
the  sinner  does  not  come  to  God  taught  by  this  disap- 
pointment, what  then  ?  If  affections  crushed  in  early 
life  have  driven  one  man  to  God ;  if  wrecked  and 
mined  hopes  have  made  another  man  religious ;  if 
want  of  success  in  a  profession  has  broken  the  spirit; 
if  the  human  life,  lived  out  too  passionately,  has  left  a 
surfeit  and  a  craving  behind  which  end  in  seriousness ; 
if  one  is  brought  by  the  sadness  of  widowed  life,  and 
another  by  the  forced  desolation  of  involuntary  single 
life  ;  if  when  the  mighty  famine  comes  into  the  heart, 
and  not  a  husk  is  left,  not  a  pleasure  untried,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  remorseful  resolve  is  made,  "  I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  Father:"  —  Well,  brethren,  what 
then?  Why,  this,  that  the  history  of  penitence,  pro- 
duced as  it  so  often  is  by  mere  disappointment,  sheds 
only  a  brighter  lustre  round  the  Love  of  Christ,  who 
rejoices  to  receive  such  wanderers,  worthless  as  they 
are,  back  into  His  bosom.  Thank  God,  the  world's 
sneer  is  true.  It  is  the  last  resource  to  turn  saint. 
Thanks  to  our  God,  that  when  this  gaudy  world  has 
ceased  to  charm,  when  the  heart  begins  to  feel  its 
hollowness,  and  the  world  has  lost  its  satisfying  power, 
still  all  is  not  yet  lost,  if  penitence  and  Christ  remain, 
to  still,  to  humble,  and  to  soothe,  a  heart  which  sin  has 


There  is  another  truth  contained  in  this  section  of 
the  parable.  After  a  life  of  wild  sinfulness,  religion  ia 
servitude  at  first,  not  freedom.    Observe,  he  went  back 
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to  duty  with  the  feelings  of  a  slave :  "  I  am  do  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  sod,  Diake  me  as  one  of  thy 
hired  sorvaots."  Any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  excite- 
Dient  of  the  world,  and  then  tried  to  settle  down  at 
once  to  quiet  duty,  knows  how  true  that  is.  To  borrow 
a  metaphor  from  Israel's  desert  life,  it  is 
thing  to  live  on  manna  after  you  have  been  1 
upon  qnails.  It  is  a  dull,  cold  drudgery  to  find  pleasure 
in  simple  occupation,  when  life  has  been  a  succession 
of  strong  emotions.  Sonship  it  is  not ;  it  is  slavery, 
A  son  obeys  in  love,  entering  heartily  into  his  father's 
meaning,  i  A  servant  obeys  mechanicfJly,  rising  early 
because  be  must ;  doing,  it  may  be,  his  duty  well,  but 
feeling  in  ail  its  force  the  irksomeness  of  th&  service. 
Sonship  (Joes  not  come  all  at  once.  Theyoke  of  Christ 
is  easy,  the  burden  of  Christ  is  light ;  but  it  is  not  light 
to  everybody.  It  is  light  when  you  love  it,  and  no  man 
who  has  sinned  much  can  love  it  all  at  once.  There- 
fore, if  I  speak  to  any  one  who  is  trying  to  be  reli- 
gious, and  heavy  in  heart  because  his  duty  is  done  too 
formally,  —  my  Christian  brother,  fear  not.  You  are 
returning,  like  the  prodigal,  with  the  feelings  of  a  ser- 
vant. Still,  it  is  a  real  return.  The  spirit  of  adoption 
will  come  afterwards.  You  will  often  have  to  do  duties 
which  you  cannot  relish,  and  in  which  yon  see  no 
meaning.  So  it  was  with  Naaman  at  the  piophet's 
command.  He  bathed,  not  knowing  why  he  was  bidden 
to  bathe  in  Jordan.  When  you  bend  to  prayer,  often 
and  often  you  will  have  to  kneel  with  wandering 
thoughts,  and  constraining  lips  to  repeat  words  into 
which  your  heart  scarcely  enters.  You  will  have  to 
perform  duties  when  the  heart  is  cold,  and  without  a 
epark  of  enthusiasm  to  v&xm  jon.    But,  my  Christian 
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Ovetliel',  ouwarda  still.  Struggle  to  the  Cross,  even 
though  it  be  struggling  f«  in  chains.  Just  as  on  a  day 
of  clouds,  when  you  have  watched  the  distant  hills, 
dark  and  gray  with  mist,  suddenly  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
passmg  over  reveals  to  you,  in  that  flat  surface,  valleys, 
and  dells,  and  spots  of  sunny  happiness,  which  slept 
before  unsuspected  in  the  fog; —  so  in  the  gloom  of  pen- 
itential life  there  will  be  times  when  God's  deep,  peace 
and  love  will  be  felt  shining  into  the  soul  with  super, 
natprai  refreshment.  Let  the  penitent  be  content  with 
^e  servant's  lot  at  first.  Liberty  and  peace,  and  the 
bounding  sensations  of  a  Father's  arms  around  you, 
come  afterwards. 

The  last  circumstance  in  this  division  of  our  sub- 
ject is  the  reception  which  a  sinner  meets  with  on  hia 
return  to  God.  "  Bring  forth  the  best  robe  and  put  it 
on  him,  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on  his 
feet,  and  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf  and  kill  it,  and 
let  us  eat  and  be  merry."  This  banquet  r 
us  two  things.  It  tells  of  the  fether' 
son's  return.  That  represents  God's  joy  on  the 
reformation  of  a  sinner.  It  tells  of  a  banquet  and  a 
dance  given  to  the  long-lost  son.  That  represents  the 
sinner's  gladness  when  he  first  understood  that  God  was 
reconciled  to  him  in  Christ.  There  is  a  strange,  almost 
wild  rapture,  a  strong  gush  of  love  and  happiness,  in 
those  days  which  are  called  the  days  of  first  conver- 
sion. When  a  man  who  has  sinned  much  —  a  profligate 
'•—  turns  to  God,  and  it  becomes  first  clear  to  his  appre- 
hension that  there  is  love  instead  of  spuming  for  him, 
tJiere  is  a  luxury  of  emotion,  a  banquet  of  tumult- 
uous blessedness,  in  the  moment  of  first  love  to  God, 
which  atands  alone  in  life,  nothing  before  and  nothing 
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afler  like  it.  And,  brethren,  let  us  observe,  this  for- 
giveness is  a  thing  granted  wiiile  a  man  ia  yet  afar  off. 
We  are  not  to  wait  for  the  right  of  being  happy  till 
we  are  good;  we  might  wait  forever.  Joy  is  not  de- 
layed till  we  deserve  it.  Juat  so  soon  as  a  sinful  man 
trusts  that  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  has  done  away 
with  his  transgression,  the  ring  and  the  robe  and  the 
shoes  are  his, — the  banquet,  and  the  light  of  a  Father's 
countenance. 

II.  We  have  to  consider  very  briefly  Gfod'a  expoa- 
.tulation  with  a  saint.  There  is  another  brother  men- 
tioned in  thisparahle,  who  expressed  something  like 
indignation  at  the  treatment  which  his  brother  met 
with.  There  are  commentators  who  have  imagined 
that  this  personage  represents  the  Pharisees  who 
complained  that  Jesus  was  receiving  ainnera.  But 
this  is  manifestly  impossible,  because  his  father  expos- 
tulates with  him  in  this  language,  "  Son,  thou  art  ever 
with  me ;"  not  for  one  moment  could  that  bo  true  of 
the  Pharisees.  The  true  interpretation  seems  to  be 
that  this  elder  brother  repreaenta  a  real  Christian  per- 
plexed with  God's  mysterious  dealings.  We  have  be- 
fore us  the  description  of  one  of  those  happy  persons 
who  have  been  flUed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  their 
mother's  womb,  and  on  the  whole  (with  imperfections, 
of  course)  remained  God's  servant  all  his  life.  For 
this  is  his  own  account  of  hin^elf,  which  the  father 
does  not  contradict— "Lo!  these  many  years  do  I 
serve  thee." 

Wo  observe,  then  —  The  objection  made  to  the  re- 
ception of  a  notorious  sinner :  "  Thou  never  gavest 
mo  a  kid."     Now,  in  this  we  have  a  fact  true  to  Chria- 
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liaA  esperiGnce.  Joy  seema  to  be  felt  more  vividly 
aad  more  exuberantly  by  men  who  have  sinned  mnch, 
than  by  men  who  have  grown  up  consistently  from 
childhood  with  religious  education.  Rapture  belongs 
to  him  whose  sins,  which  are  forgiven,  are  many.  In 
the  perplexity  which  this  fact  occasions,  there  is  a 
feeling  which  is  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  Theie 
is  a  surprise  which  is  natural.  There  is  a  resentful 
jealousy  which  ia  to  be  rebuked.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
a  natural  surprise.  It  was  natural  that  the  elder 
brother  should  feel  perplexed  and  hurt.  When  a  sin- 
ner seems  to  be  rewarded  with  more  happiness  than  a 
saint,  it  appears  as  if  good  and  evil  were  alike  undia- 
tinguiahed  in  God's  dealings.  It  seems  like  putting  a 
reconciled  enemy  over  the  head  of  a  tried  servant. 
It  looks  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  encouragement  held 
out  to  sin,  and  a  man  begins  to  feel,  Well,  if  this  is  to 
be  the  caprice  of  my  father's  dealing,  if  this  rich 
feast  of  gladness  be  the  reward  of  a  licentious  life, 
"  Verily,  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed 
my  hands  in  innocency."     This  is  natural  surprise. 

But,  besides  this,  there  is  a  jealousy  in  these  sensa- 
tions of  ours  which  God  sees  fit  to  rebuke.  You  have 
been  trying  to  serve  God  all  your  life,  and  find  it 
struggle,  and  heaviness,  and  dulness,  still.  You  see 
another,  who  has  outraged  every  obligation  of  life,  and 
he  is  not  tried  by  the  deep  prostration  you  think  he 
Ought  to  have,  but  bright  with  happiness  at  once. 
You  have  been  making  sacrifices  ail  your  life,  and 
your  worst  trials  come  out  of  your  most  generous  sac- 
rifices. Your  errors  in  judgment  have  been  followed 
by  sufferings  sharper  than  those  which  crime  itself 
oould  have  brought.    And  you  see  men  who  never 
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made  a  sacrifice  unexposed  to  trial  —  men  whose  life 
has  been  rapture  purchased  by  the  ruin  of  others'  in- 
noceuce  —  tasting  first  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  then 
the  banquet  of  religion.  You  have  been  a  moral  man 
from  childhood,  and  yet,  with  all  your  efforts,  you  feel 
the  crushing  conviction  that  it  has  never  once  been 
granted  you  to  win  a  soul  to  God.  And  you  see 
another  man  marked  by  inconsistency  and  impetuosity, 
banqueting  every  day  upon  the  blest  success  of  im- 
pressing and  saving  souls.  AH  that  is  startling.  And 
then  come  sadness  and  despondency;  then  come  all 
those  feelings  which  are  so  graphically  depicted  here : 
irritation  —  "he  was  angry;"  swelling  pride  —  "he 
would  not  go  in ;"  jealousy,  ■which  required  soothing 
—  "hia  father  went  out  and  entreated  him." 

And  now,  brethren,  mark  the  father's  answei.  It 
does  not  account  for  this  strange  dealing  by  God's 
sovereignty.  It  does  not  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty, 
instead  of  untying  it,  by  saying  God  has  a  right  to  do 
what  He  wiil.  He  does  not  urge,  God  has  a  right  to 
act  on  favoritism  if  He  please.  But  it  assigns  two 
reasons.  The  first  reason  is,  "  It  was  meet,  right  that 
we  should  mal^e  merry."  It  is  meet  that  God  should 
be  glad  on  the  reclamation  of  a  sinner.  It  is  meet  that 
that  sinner,  looking  down  into  the  dreadful  chasm  over 
which  he  had  been  tottering,  should  feel  a  shudder  of 
delight  through  all  his  frame  on  thinking  of  bis  escape. 
And  it  is  meet  that  religious  men  should  not  feel  jeal- 
ous of  one  another,  but  freely  and  generously  join  in 
thauking  God  that  others  have  got  happiness,  even  if 
they  have  not.  The  spirit  of  religious  exclusiveness, 
■which  looks  down  contemptuously  instead  of  tenderly 
on  worldly  men,  and  banishes  a  man  forever  from  the 
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circle  of  its  joys  because  he  has  sinned  notoriously,  is 
a  had  Bpirit. 

Lastly,  the  reason  given  for  this  dealing  is,  "  Son, 
thou  art  always  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine." 
By  which  Christ  seems  to  tell  us  that  the  dispropor- 
tion between  man  and  man  is  much  less  than  we  supj> 
pose.  The  profligate  had  had  one  hour  of  ecstasy — ' 
the  other  had  had  a  whole  life  of  peace.  A  consistent 
Christian  may  not  have  rapture";  but  he  has  that  which 
is  much  better  than  rapture  —  calmness,  God's  serene 
and  perpetual  presence.  And,  after  all,  brethren,  that 
is  the  best.  One  to  whom  much  is  forgiven  has  much 
joy.  He  must  have  it,  if  it  were  only  to  support  him 
through  those  fearful  trials  which  are  to  come, — those 
haunting  reminiscences  of  a  polluted  heart,  those 
frailties,-  those  inconsistencies,  to  which  the  habits  of 
past  indulgence  have  made  him  liable.  A  terrible 
struggle  is  in  store  for  him  yet.  Grudge  him  not  one 
hour  of  unclouded  exultation.  But  religion's  best 
gift  —  rest,  serenity,  the  quiet  daily  love  of  one  who 
lives,  perpetually  with  bis  Father's  family,  uninter- 
rupted usefulness  —  that  belongs  to  him  who  has  lived 
steadily,  and  walked  with  duty,  neither  grieving  nor 
insulting  the  Holy  Spirit  of  his  God.  The  man  who 
serves  God  early  has  the  best  of  it.  Joy  is  well  in  its 
way,  but  a  few  flashes  of  joy  are  trifies  in  comparison 
with  a  life  of  peace.  Which  is  best,  —  the  flash  of  joy 
lighting  up  the  whole  heart,  and  then  darkness  till  the 
next  flash  comes,  or  the  steady  calm  sunlight  of  day, 
in  which  men  work  ? 

And  now,  one  word  to  those  who  are  living  this 
young  man's  life  —  thinking  to  become  religious,  as  he 
did,  when  they  have  got  tired  of  the  world.    I  speak 
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to  those  wbo  are  leading  what,  in  the  world's  softened 
language  of  concealment,  ia  called  a  gay  life,  foung 
brethren,  let  two  motives  be  urged  earnestly  upon 
your  attention.  The  first  is  the  motive  of  mere 
honorable  feeling.  We  will  say  nothing  about  the 
uncertainty  of  life.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  thia  foot, 
that  impressions  resisted  now  may  never  come  back 
again.  We  will  not  appeal  to  terror.  That  ia  not  the 
Weapon  which  a  Christian  minister  loves  to  use.  If 
our  lips  were  clothed  with  thunder,  it  is  not  denun- 
ciation which  makes  men  Christiana;  let  the  appeal 
be  made  to  every  high  and  generous  feeling  in  a 
young  man's  bosom.  Deliberately  and  calmly  you  are 
going  to  do  this :  to  spend  the  best  and  most  vigorous 
portion  of  your  days  in  idleness,  in  uselessness,  in 
the  gratification  of  self,  in  the  contamination  of  others. 
And  then  'Weakness,  the  relics,  and  the  miserable 
dregs  of  life — you  are  going  to  give  that  sorry  offering 
to  God,  because  His  mercy  endureth  forever  I  Shame 
. —  shame  upon  the  heart  which  can  let  such  a  plan 
rest  in  it  one  moment  I  If  it  be  there,  crush  it  like  a 
man.  It  is  a  degrading  thing  to  enjoy  husks  till  there 
is  no  man  to  give  them.  It  is  a  base  thing  to  resolve 
to  give  to  God  as  httle  as  possible,  and  not  to  serve 
Him  till  you  must. 

Young  brethren,  I  speak  principally  to  yon.  You 
have  health  for  God  now.  Yon  have  strength  of 
mind  and  body.  You  have  powers  which  may  fit 
you  for  real  usefulness.  Yon  have  appetites  for 
enjoyment  which  can  be  consecrated  to  God,  You 
acknowledge  the  law  of  honor.  Well,  then,  by  every 
feeling  of  manliness  and  generosity,  remember  this; 
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now,  and  not  later,  is  your  time  to  learn  what  religion 
means. 

There  is  another  motive,  and  a  very  solemn  one, 
to  be  urged  upon  those  wlio  are  delaying.,  Every 
moment  of  delay  adds  bitternesa  to  after  straggles. 
The  moment  of  a  feeling  of  hired  servitude  must  come. 
If  a  man  will  not  obey  God  with  a  warm  heart,  he 
may  hereafter  have  to  do  it  with  a  cold  one.  To  be 
holy  is  the  work  of  a  long  life.  The  experience  of 
ten  thousand  lessons  teaches  only  a  little  of  it ;  and 
all  this,  the  work  of  becoming  like  God,  the  man  who 
delays  is  crowding  into  the  space  of  a  few  years,  or  a 
few  months.  .When  we  have  lived  long  a  life  of  sin, 
do  we  think  that  repentance  and  forgiveness  will 
obliterate  all  the  traces  of  sin  upon  the  character? 
Be  sore  that  every  sin  pays  its  price :  "  Whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  0  1  there  are 
recollections  of  past  sin  which  come  crowding  up  to 
the  brain,  with  temptation  in  them.  There_  are  old 
habits  which  refuse  to  be  mastered  by  a  few  enthusi- 
astic sensations.  There  is  so  much  of  the  old  matt 
clinging  to  the  penitent  who  has  waited  long,  —  he  is 
80  much,  as  a  religious  man,  like  what  he  was  when  he 
was  a  worldly  man, — that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
reaches  in  this  world  the  full  stature  of  Christian  jnan- 
hood.  Much  warm  earnestness,  but  strange  inoon^ 
sistencies  —  that  is  the  character  of  one  who  is  an  old 
man  and  a  young  Christian,  Brethren,  do  we  wish  to 
risk  all  this  ?  Do  we  want'  to  learn  holmess  with 
terrible  struggles,  and  sore  affliction,  and  the  plague 
of  much  remaining  evil  ?  Then  wait  before  you  turn 
to  God. 
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JOHN'S  REBUKE  OF  HEROD. 

LvKE iii.  19,20. — "But  Herod  tha  t«trarch,  being  reproved  by  him 
&r  HerodiaiS,  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  and  for  all  ttie  evils  trhioh 
Herod  had  done,  added  yet  tUia  above  all,  Ihat  bf  shut  up  John  in 
prison." 

The  life  of  John  the  Baptist  divides  itself  into  three 
distinct  periods.  Of  tlie  first  we  are  told  almost  noth- 
ing, but  we  may  conjecture  much.  We  are  told  that 
he  was  in  the  deserts  till  his  showing  unto  Israel.  It 
was  a  period,  probably,  in  which,  saddened  by_  the  hol- 
lowness  of  all  life  in  Israel,  and  perplexed  with  the 
controversies  of  Jerusalem, — the  controversies  of  Sad- 
ducee  with  Pharisee,  of  formalist  with  mystic,  of  tho 
disciples  of  one  infallible  Habbi  with  the  disciples  of 
another  infallible  Rabbi,  —  be  fled  for  refuge  to  tbo 
wilderness,  to  see  whether  God  could  not  be  found 
there  by  the  heart  that  sought  Him,  without  the  aid 
of  churches,  rituals,  creeds,  and  forms.  This  period 
lasted  thirty  years. 

The  second  period  is  a  shorter  one.  It  comprises 
the  few  months  of  his  public  ministry.  His  difliculties 
were  over;  he  had  reached  conviction  enough  to  live 
and  die  on.  He  knew  not  all,  but  he  knew  something. 
He  could  not  baptize  with  the  Spirit,  but  he  could  at 
(SS2) 
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jeaat  baptize  with  water.  It  waa  not  given  to  him  to 
build  up,  but  it  was  given  to  him  to  pull  down  all  fitUe 
foundations.  He  knew  that  the  highest  truth  of  spirit 
ual  life  was  to  be  given  by  One  that  should  come  after. 
What  he  had  learned  in  the  desert  was  contained  "in  a 
few  words  -—  Reality  lies  at  the  root  of  religioua  life. 
Ye  must  be  real,  said  John.  "  Bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance."  Let  each  man  do  his  own  duty :  let 
the  rich  impart  to  those  who  are  not  rich;  let  the  pub- 
Jicati  accuse  no  man  falsely ;  let  the  soldier  be  content 
with  .his  wages.  The  coming  kingdom  is  not  a  mere 
■piece  of  machinery,  which  will  make  you  all  good  and 
happy  without  effort  of  your  own.  Change  yourselves, 
X)r  you  will  have  no  kingdom  at  alJ.  Personal  reforma- 
tion, personal  reality,  i/iat  was  John's  message  to  the 
world.  An  incomplete  one;  but  he  delivered  it  as  his 
all,  manfully ;  and  his  success  was  signal,  astonishing 
even  to  himself  Successful  it  was,  because  it  appealed 
to  all  the  deepest  wants  of  the  human  heajt.  It  told 
of  pea'ce  to  those  who  had  been  agitated  by  tempestu- 
ous passion.  It  promised  forgetfulness  of  past  trans- 
gression to  those  whose  consciences  smarted  with 
self-accusing  recollections.  It  spoke  of  refuge  from 
the  wrath  to  come  to  those  who  had  felt  it  a  fearful 
expectation  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  angry  God. 
And  the  result  of  that  message,  conveyed  by  the  sym- 
bol of  baptism,  was  that  the  desert  swarmed  with 
crowds  who  owned  the  attractive  spell  of  the  power 
of  a  new  life  made  possible.  Warriors,  paupers,  profli- 
gates,—  some  admiring  the  nobleness  of  religious  life, 
others  needing  it  to  fill  up  the  empty  hollow  of  an  un- 
satisfied heart,  —  the  penitent,  the  heart-broken,  the 
Worldly,  and  the   disappointed,  all  came.     And  with 
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them  there   came   two    other  classes  of  men,  whose 
approach  roused  the  Baptist  to  astonishment. 

The  formalist,  not  satisfied  with  his  formality,  and 
the  infidel,  unable  to  rest  on  his  infidelity  —  they 
came  too,  startled,  for  one  hour,  at  least,  to  the  real 
Biguificance  of  life,  and  shaken  out  of  unreality.  The 
Bapfetst's  message  wrung  the  confession  from  their  souls, 
—  "  Yes,  our  system  will  not  do.  We  are  oot  happy_, 
^terall;  we  are  miserable.  Prophet,  whose  sohtarj 
life,  far  away  there  in  the  desert,  has  been  making  to 
itself  a  home  in  the  mysterious  and  the  invisible,  what 
hast  thou  got  to  tell  us  from  that  awful  other  worldl 
What  are  we  to  do?"  These  things  belong  to  a 
period  of  John's  life  anterior  to  the  text. 

The  prophet  has  been  hitherto  in  a  self-selected 
BoHtude,  the  free,  wild  desert,  opening  his  heart  to  the 
strange  sights  and. sounds  through  which  the  grand 
voice. of  oriental  nature  speaks  of  God  to  the  soul; 
in  a  way  that  books  cannot  speak.  We  have  arrived 
at, the  third  period  of  his  history.  We  are  now  to 
consider  him  as  the  tenant  of  a  compelled  solitude,  in 
the  dungeon  of  a  capricious  tyrant.  Hitherto,  by 
that  rugged  energy  with  which  he  battled  with  the 
temptations  of  this  world,  he  has  been  shedding  a 
glory  round  human  life.  We  are  now  to  look  at  him 
equally  alone,  equally  majestic,  shedding  by  martyr- 
dom almost  a  brighter  glory  round  human  death, 
He  has  hitherto  been  receiving  the  homage  of  almost 
unequalled  popularity.  We  are  now  to  observe  him 
reft  of  every  admirer,  every  soother,  every  friend. 
He  has  been  hitherto  overcoming  the  temptations  of 
existence  by  entire  seclusion  from  them  all.  We 
are  now  to  ask  how  he  will  stem  those  seductions 
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wnen  he  is  brought  into  the  verymidst  of  them,  and 
the  whole  outward  aspect  of  his  life  has  laid  aside 
its  distinctive  and  pecuhar  character;  when  he  has 
ceased  to  be  the  anchorite,  and  has  become  the  idol 
of  a  court. 

Much  instraction,  brethren,  there  ought  to  be  in  all 
this,  if  we  only  knew  rightly  how  to  bring  it  out,  or 
even  to  paint,  in  anything  like  intelligible  colors,  the 
picture  which  our  own  minds  have  formed.  Inatnict- 
ive,  because  human  life  must  ever  be  instructive. 
How  a  human  spirit  contrived  to  get  its  life  accom- 
plished in  this  confused  world;  what  a  man  like  ua, 
and  yet  no  common  man,  felt,  did,  suffered ;  how  ho 
fought,  and  how  he  conquered ;  — ^  if  we  could  only  get 
a  clear  possession  and.  firm  grasp  of  that,  we  should 
have  got  almost  all  that  is  worth  having  in  truth, 
with  the  technicalities  stripped  off,  —  for  what  is  the 
aae  of  truth  except  to  teach  man  how  to  live  ?  There 
is  a  vast  value  in  genuine  biography.  .  It  is  good  to 
have  real  views  of  what  Life  is,  and  what  Christian 
Life  may  be.  It  is  good  to  faipiliarize  ourselves  with 
the  history  of  those  whom  God  has  pronounced  the 
Bait  of  the  earth.  We  cannot  help  contracting  good 
from  such  association. 

And  just  one  thing  respecting  this  man  whom  we 
are  to  follow  for  some  time  to-day.  Let  us  not  be 
afraid  of  seeming  to  rise  into  a  mere  enthusiastic 
panegyric  of  a  man.  It  is  a  rare  man  we  have  to 
deal  with,  one  of  God's  heroig  ones,  a  true  conqueror ; 
one  whose  life  and  motives  it  is  hard  to  understand 
without  feeling  warmly  and  enthusiastically  about 
them ;  one  of  the  very  highest  characters,  rightly 
uurdcrslood,  of  all  the  Bible.     Panegyric  such  as  w» 
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can  give,  what  is  it  after  he  has  been  stamped  by  his 
Master's  eulogy — "A  prophet?  Tea,  I  say  unto  you, 
and  more  than  a  prophet.  Among  them  that  are 
born  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than 
John  the  Baptist."  In  the  verse  which  is  to  serve 
HS  for  our  guidance  on  this  subject  there  are  two 
branches  which  will  afford  us  fruit  of  contemplation. 
It  ■  is  written,  "  Herod  being  reproved  by  John  for 
Herodiaa." 

Here  is  our  first  subject  of  thought : 

The  truthfulness  of  Christian  character. 

And  then,  next,  he  "  shut  up  John  in  prison." 

Here  is  our  second  topic : 

The  apparent  failure  of  religious  life. 

The  point  which  we  have  to  look  at  in  this  section 
of  the  Baptist's  life  is  the  truthfulness  of  religious 
character.  For  the  prophet  was  now  in  a  sphere  of 
life  altogether  new.  He  had  got  to  the  third  act  of 
his'  history.  The  first  was  performed  right  manfully 
in  the  desert  —  that  is  past.  He  has  now  become  a 
known  man,  celebrated  through  the  country,  brought 
into  the  world,  great  men  listening  to  him,  and  in  the 
way,  if  he  chooses  it,  to  become  familiar  with  the 
polished  life  of  Herod's  court.  For  this  we  read : 
Herod  observed  John ;  that  is,  cultivated  his  acquaint- 
ance, paid  him  marked  attention,  heard  him,  did  many 
things  at  his  bidding,  and  heard  him  gladly. 

For  thirty  long  years  John  had  lived  in  that  far-off 
desert,  filling  his  sou!  with  the  grandeur  of  solitude, 
content  to  be  unknown, —  not  conscious,  most  likely, 
that  there  was  anything  supernatural  in  him, — living 
with  the  mysterious  God  in  silence.  And  then  came 
the  day  when  the  qualities,  so  aecretly  nursed,  became 
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known  in  the  great  world  —  men  felt  that.there  was. a 
greater  than  them'8eive&  before  them ;  and  then  cftme 
the  trial  of  admiration,  when  the  crowds  congregated 
round  to  listen.  And  all  that  trial  John  bore  unin- 
jured ;  for,  when  those  vast  crowds  dispersed  at  night, 
hei  was  left  alone  with  God  and.  the  universe  once 
more.  That  prevented  hia  being  spoilt  by  flattery. 
Bat  now  comes  the  great  trial.  John  is  transplanted 
from  the  desert  to  the  town:  he  has  quitted  simple 
life  —  he  has  come  to  artificial  life.  John  has  won  a 
king's  attention,  and  now  the  question  is,  WiU  the 
diamond  of  the  mine  bear  polishing  without  breaking 
into  shivers  ?  Is  the  iron  prophet  melting  into  volup- 
tuous softness?  Is  he  getting  the  world's  manners, 
and  the  world's  courtly  insincerity?  Is  he  becoming 
artificial  through  his  change  ofJife?  My  Christian 
brethren,  we  find  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  he 
stands  in  Herod's  voluptuous  court,  the  prophet  of 
the  desert  still,  unseduced  by  blandishment  from  his 
high  loyalty,  and  fronting  his  patron  and  his  prince 
with  the  stern,  unpalatable  truth  of  God. 

It  is  refresliing  to  look  on  such  a  scene  as  this, — 
the  highest,  the  very  highest  moment,  I  think,  in  all 
John's  history — higher  than  his  ascetic  life.  For,  after 
all,  ascetic  life,  such  as  he  had  led  before,  when  he  fed 
on  locusts  and  wild  honey,  is  hard  only  in  the  first 
resolve.  When  you  have  once  made  up  your  mind  to 
that,  it  becomes  a  habit  to  live  alone.  To  lecture  the 
poor  about  religion  is  not  hard.  To  speak,  of  unworld- 
liness  to  men  with  whom  we  do  not  associate,  and, who 
do  not  see  our  daily  inconsistencies,  thai  is  not  hard. 
To  speak  contemptuously  of  the  world  when  we  h^ve 
no  power  of  commanding  ite  admiration,  thit  is  not 
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difficult  But  when  God  has  given  a  man  aecomplirfif 
ments,  or  powers,  which  would  enable  him  to  shine  in 
society,  and  he  can  still  be  firm,  and  steady,  and  un- 
compromiairigly  true ;  when  he  can  be  as  undaunted 
before  the  rich  as  before  the  poor;  when  rank  and 
fashion  cannot  subdue  him  into  silence ;  when  he  hates 
moral  evii  as  sternly  in  a  great  man. as  he  would  in  a 
peasant — there  is  truth  in  that  man.  This  was' the 
test  to  which  the.  Baptist  was  submitted.  And  now 
contemplate  him,  for  a  moment ;  forget  that  he  is  an 
historical  personage,  and  remember  that  he  was  a  man 
like  us.  Then  comes  the  trial.  All  the  habits  and 
rules  of'  polite  life  would  be  whispering  such  advice  as 
'this:  "Only  keep  your  remarks  within  the  limits  of 
politeness.  If ■  you  cannot  approve,  be  silent;  you 
can  do  no  good  by  finding  feult  with  the  great."'  We 
know  how  the  whole  spirit  of  a  man  like  John  would 
have  revolted' at  that.  Imprisonment?  Yes.  Death*? 
Well,  a  man  can  die  but  once, —  anything,  but-  npt 
cowardice,,  not  meMiness,  not  pretending  what  I  do 
not  ~  feel,  and  disgaieing  what  I  do  feei.  Brethren, 
death  is  not  the  worst  thing'  in  this  life ;  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  die  —  five  minutes,  and  the  sharpest  agony  is 
past.  The  worst  thing  in  this  life  ia  cowardly  untruth- 
fulness. Let  men  be  rough,  if  they  will,  — ;  let  them  be 
unpolished,— but  let  Christian  men,  in  all  they  say,  be 
sincere.  No  flattery;  no 'speaking  smoothly  to  a  man 
before  his  fiice,  while  all  the  time  there  is  a  disap- 
proval of  his  conduct  in  the  heart.  The  thing  we 
want  in  Christianity  is  not  politeness,  —  it  is  sincerity. 
Now,  there  are  three  things  which  we  remark  in  this 
truthfulness  of  John.  The  first  is  its  straightforward- 
ness, the  second  is  itn  unconsciousness,  and  the  last  ita 
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ffliaelfiBhness.  The  straightforwardness  is  remarkable 
ift  this  circumstance,  that  there  is  no  indirect  coming  to 
the  point.  At  once,  without  circumlocution,  ihe  true 
man  speaks — "  It  ia  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her." 
There  are  some  men  whom  God  has  gifted  with  a  rare 
simplicity  of  heart,  which  makes  them  utterly  incapable 
of'  pursuing  the  subtle  excuses  which  can  be  made  for 
evil.  There  is  in  John  no  morbid  sympathy  for  the 
offender.  "  It  is  not  lawful."  He  does  not  say,  "  It  is 
best  to  do  otherwise ;  it  is  unprofitable  for  your  own 
happiness  to  live  in  this  way."  He  saya,  plainly, "  It  is 
w^ong  for  you  to  do  this  evil." 

Earnest  men  in  this  world  have  no  time  for  subtle- 
ties and  casuistry.  Sin  is  detestable,  horrible,  in  God's 
sight;  and  when  once  it  has  been  made  clear  that  it  is 
not  lawfiil;  a  Christian  has  nothing  to  do  with  tolera- 
tion of  it.  If  we  dare  not  tell  our  patron  of  his  sin-, 
we  must  give  up  his  patronage.  In  the  next  place, 
there  "was  unconsciousneea  in  John's  rebuke.  "We 
remark,  brethren,  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  that  he 
was  doing  a  fine  thing.  There  was  no  sideloiig  glance, 
as  in  a  mirror,  of  admiration  for  himself  He  was  not 
feding,  This  is  brave.  He  never  stopped  to  feel  that 
after-ages  would  stand  by,  and  look  at  that  deed  of 
his,  and  say,  "  Well  done."  •  His  reproof  comes  out  as 
the  natural  impulse  of  an  earnest  heart.  John  was 
the  last  of  all  men  to  feel  that  he  had  done  anything 
extraordinaiy.  And  this  we  hold  to  be  an  inseparable 
mark  of  truth.  No  true  man  is  conscious  that  he  ia 
true  ;■  he  is  rather  conscious  of  insincerity.  No  brave 
man  is  conscious  of  his  courage;  bravery  is  naiural  to 
him.  The  skin  of  Mos'es'  fece  shone  after  ■  he  had 
been  with  God,  but  Moses  wist  not  of  it.    There  are 
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many  of  us  who  would  have  prefeced  tliat  rebuke  witb 
&  long-apeeoh.  We  should  hare-  begun  by  observing 
how  difficult  it  was  to  speak  to  a  monarch ;  how  deli- 
cate the  subject ;  how  much  proof  we  were  giving  of 
our  friendship.  We  should  have  asked  the  great  man 
to  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  our  devotion.  John  doea 
nothing  of  thia.  Prefaces  betray  anxiety  about  self. 
John  Waa  not  thinking  of  himself;  he  was  thinking 
of  God's  offended  law,  and  the  guilty  king's  soul. 
Brethren,  it  is  a  lovely  and  a  graceful  thing  to  see 
men  natui-aL  It  is  beautiful  to  see  men  sincere  with- 
out being  haunted  with  the  consciousness  of  their  sin- 
cerity. There'  is  a  sickly  habit  that  men  get  of  looking 
into  themselves,  and  thinking  how  they  are  appearing. 
We  are  always  unnatural  when  we  do  that.  The  very 
tread  of  one  who  is  thinking  how  he  appears  to  others 
becomes  dizzy  with  affectation.  He  is  too  conscious 
of  what  be  is  doing;  and  self-consciousneas  is. affecta- 
tion. Let  us  aim  at  being  natural.  And  we  can  only 
become  natural  by  thinking  of  God  and  duty,  instead 
of  the  -way  in  which  we  are  serving  God  and  duty. 

There  was,  lastly,  something  exceedingly  unselfish 
in  John's  truthfulness.  We  do  not  build  much  on  a 
man's  being  merely  true.  It  costs  some  men  nothing 
to  be  true,  for  they  have  none  of  those  sensibilities 
which  shrink  from  inflicting  pain.  There  is  a  surly, 
bitter  way  of  speaking  trutlh,  which  says  little  for  a 
man's  heart.  -■  Some  men  have  not  delicacy  enough  to 
feel  that  it  is  an  awkwardiand  a  painful  thing  to  rebuke- 
a  brother;  the^^»i'itt.*tiieir  element  when  they  can 
become  .cena'ojfw  t^^eat.  John's  truthfulness  waa 
itotflike  that,/!  It'was  me  eanlest,  loving  nature  of  the 
maB  which  made  him  say  sharp  things.     Waa  it  to 
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graitify  spleen  that  he  reproved  Herod  for  all  the. evils 
he, had. done?  Was  it  to  minister  to  a  diseased  and 
disappointed  misanthropy?  Little  do  we  understand 
the  depth  of  tenderness  which  there  Is  in  a  rugged, 
^e  nature,  if  we  think,  that.  John's  whole  life  waa 
ail  iron ; determination  to,  crash  self  in  everything. 

Take  a  single  instance.  John's  ministry  was  gradu- 
ally superseded  by  the  ministry  of  Christ.  It  was  the 
moon  waning  before  the  Sun.  They  came  and  :toId 
him  that,  "  Rabbi,  He  to  whom  thou  barest  witness 
beyond  Jordan  baptizeth,  and  all  men  come  unuo  Him." 
T.FOof.his  own  personal  friends  —  apparently  some  of 
the  last  ;he  had  left — .deserted  him,  andwent  to  the 
new  teacher. 

And. now  let  us  estimate  the. keenness  of  that  trial. 
Remember,  John  was  a  man ;  he  had  tasted  the  sweets 
of  influence ;  that  influence  waa  dying  away,  and  just 
in  the  prime  of  life  he  was  to  become  nothing.  Who 
cannot  conceive  the. keenness  of  that  trial?  Bearing 
that  in  mind,  what  is  the  prophet's  answer?  One  of 
the  most  touching  sentences  in  all  Scripture ;  -calmly, 
jneekly,  the  hero  recognizes  his  de^iny  —  "  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  He  does  more  than 
■re.co.gnize  it ;  he  rejoices  in  it  —  rejoices  to  be  nothing, 
to  be  forgotten,  despised,  so  as  only  Christ-  can  be 
everything,  'f  The  friend  of  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth 
because  he  heareth  the  iiridegroom's  voice,  this  my 
joy>is  fulfilled."  And  it  ia  this  man,  with  self  so  thor- 
omgiily  crushed, — the  outward  self  by  bodily  austeri- 
ties, the  inward  self  by  Christian  humbleness,^-itisthiB 
man  who  speaks  so  sternly  to  his  sovereign.  ,  f'ltia 
not  lawful."  Was  there  any  gratification  of  human 
feeling   there?     Or  was  not  the   rebuke  Unaelfiah — 
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meant  for  God's  honor,  dictated  by  the  uncontrollable 
hatred  of  all  evil,  careless  altogether  of  personal  con^ 
Beqnen6e8  ? 

Now,  it  is  this,  my  brethren,  that  we  want.  The 
world-spirit  can  rebuke  as  sharply  as  the  Spirit  which 
was  ip'John ;  the  world-spirit  Can  be  Severe  upon  the 
great  when  it  is  jealous.  The  worldly  man  cannot 
bear  to  hear  of  another's  success ;  he  cannot  endure  to 
hear  another  praised  for  accomplishments,  or  another 
succeeding  in  a  profession  ;  and  the  world  can  fasten 
very  bitterly  upon  a  ne-ighbor's  faults,  and  say,  "  It  is 
not  lawfuh''  We  expect  that  in  the  world.  But  that 
this  should  creep  among  religious  men,  that  we  should 
be  bitter,  —  that  we,  Christians,  should  suffer  jealousy 
to  enthrone  itself  in  our  hearts,  —  that  we  should  find 
fitult  from  spleen,  and  not  from  love,  — that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  be  calm,  and  gentle,  and  sweet-tempered, 
when  we  decrease,  when  onr  powers  feil, — thai  is  the 
shame.  The  love  of  Christ  is  intended  to  make  such 
men  as  John  —  such  high  and  heavenly  characters. 
What  is  our  Christianity  worth,  if  it  cannot  teach  us  a 
truthfulness,  an  unselfishness,  and  a  generosity,  beyond 
the  world's  ? 

We  are  to  say  something,  in  the  second  place,  of  the 
apparent  failure  of  Christian  life. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  this  verse  informs  us 
that  John  was  shut'  up  in  prison.  And  the  first 
thought  which  suggests  itself  is,  that  a  magnificent 
career  is  out  short  too  soon.  At  the  very  outset  of 
ripe 'ahd  experienced  manhood,  the  whole  thing  ends 
in  failure.  John's  day  of  active  usefulness  ia  over; 
at  thirty  years  of  age  his  work  is  done ;  and  what 
permanent  effect  have  all  his  labors  left?     The  crowds 
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mat  listened  to  his  voice,  awed  into  silence  by  Jot 
dan's  side — we  hear  of  them  no  more.  Herod  heard 
John  gladly — did  much  good  by  reason  of  his  influenca 
What  was  all  that  worth  ?  The  prophet  comes  to  him- 
self in  a  dungeon,  and  wakes  to"  the  bitter  conviction, 
that  his  influence  had  "told  much  in  thewayof  comr 
mamding  attention,  and  even-  winning  reverence,  but 
very  little  in  the  way  of  gaining  sonls ;  the  bitterest, 
the  most  crushing  discovery,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
ministerial  experience.  All  this  was  seeming  failure. 
And  this,  brethren,  is  the  picture  of  almost  all  human 
life.  To  some  moods,  and  under  some  aspects,  it 
seems,  as  it  seemed  to  the  psalmist,  "  Man  walketh  in  a 
vain  shadow,  and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain."  Go  to 
any  church-yard,  and  stand  ten  minutes  among  the 
grave-stones;  read  inscription  after  inscription,  record- 
ing the  date  of  birth  and  the  date  of  death  of  him 
who  lies  below, — all  the  trace  which  myriads  have  left 
behind  of  their  having  done  their  day's  work  on  God's 
earth, — ^that  is  failure  —  seems  so.  Oast  the  eye 
down  the  columns  of  any  commander's  despatch,  after 
a  'general-  action.  The  men  fell  by  thousands ;  the 
officers,  by  hundreds.  Courage,  high  hope,  self-devo- 
tion, ended  in  smoke  —  forgotten  by  the  time  of  the 
next  list  of  slain ;  that  is  the  failure  of  life  once  more. 
Cast  your  eye  over  the  shelves  of  a  puHic  hbrary. 
There  is  the  hard  toil  of  years,  the  product  of  a  life  of 
thought ;  all  that  remains  of  it  is  there  in  a  worm-eaten 
folio,  taken  down  once  ia  a  century.  Failure  of  human 
life,  again.,  Stand  by  the  most  enduring  of  all  human 
labors,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  One  hundred  thousand 
men,  year  by  year,  raised'  thosp  enormous  piles  to  pro- 
tect the  corpses  of  the  buried  from  rude  inspection. 
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The  spoiler's  hand  has  been  there,  and  the  bodies  haY8 
beenirifled  from  their  mausoleum,  and  three  thousand 
years  have  written""  failure"  upon  that.  In  all  that, 
my  Christian  brethren,  if  we  look  no  deeper  than  the 
surface,  we  read  the  'grave  of  human  hope,  the  appa. 
rent  Bothingness  of  human  labor. 

And  then  look  at  .this  history  once  more.  In  the 
isolation  of  John's- dying  hour,  there  appears  feilure 
again.  When  a  great  man  dies,  we  listen  to  hear  what 
he  has  to  say ;  we  turn  to  the  last  page  of  his  biog- 
raphy, first,  to  see  what  he  had  to  bequeath  to  the 
world  as  his  experience  of  life.  We  expect  that  the 
wisdom  which  he  haS;  been  hiving  up  for  years  will 
distil  in  honeyed  sweetness  then.  It  is  generally  not 
80^  There  is  stupor  and  .silence  at  the  last.  "  How 
dieth  the  wise  man  ?  "  asks  Solomon  ;  and  he  answers 
bitterly,  "  As  the  fool."  The  martyr  of  truth  dies 
privately  in  Herod's  dungeon.  We  have  no  record  of 
his  last  words.  There  were  no  crowds  to  look  on. 
We  cannot  describe  how  he  received  his  sentence. 
Was  he  calm?  Was  he  agitated?  Did  he  bless  bis 
murderer  ?  Did  he  give  utterance  to  any  deep  reflec- 
tions-on  human  life?  .  AH  that  is  shrouded  in  silence. 
He  bowed  his  head,  and  the  sharp  stroke  fell  flashing 
down.  We  know  that,  we  know  no  more  ■ —  appa- 
rently a  noble  life  abortive. 

Anld  now  let  us  ask  the  question  distinctly,  Was 
ail  this,  indeed,  failure  ?  No,  my  Christian  brethren, 
it  was  sublimest  victory,  i  John's  work  was  no  failure ; 
he  .left  behind  him  no  sect  to  which  he  had  given  his 
namei,  but  his  disciples  passed  into  the  service  of 
Christ,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  Christian  Church, 
Words  from  John  had  made  impressions,  and  men  for 
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got  in  after  years  where  the  impressions  first '^came 
from ;  but  the  day  of  judgment  will  not  forget.  John 
laid ithe  foundations  of  a  temple,  andothers  built  upon 
it.,  .  He .  laid  it  in  a  struggle,  in  martyrdom.  It  was 
covered  op  like  the  rough  masonry  below  ground;  but 
when  we  look  round  on-  the  vast  Christian  Church,  we. 
are  looking  at  the  superstructure  of.  John's  toil. 

There  is  a  lesson  ibr  us  in  ail-that,  if  we  will  learn 
it..  Work,  true  work,  done  honestly  and  manfully  for, 
Christ,  never  can  be  a  failure.  Your  'own  work,  my 
brethren,  which  God  has  given  you  to  do,  whatever 
that  is,  let  it  be  done  truly.  Leave  eternity  to  show 
that  it  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Let  it  but 
be  work,  it  will  tell.  True  Christian  life  is  like  the 
march  of  a  conquering  army  into  a  fortress  which  has 
been  breached.  Men  fall-  by  hundreds,  in  the  ditch,: 
Was^their  fall  a  failure  ?  Nay,  for.  their  bodies  bridge 
over  the  hollow,  and  over  them  the  rest  pass  on  to 
victory.  The  quiet  religious  worship  that  we  have 
this  day  —  how  comes  it  to  be  ours  ?  It  was  pur- 
chased for  us  by  the  constancy  of  such  men  as  John, 
who  freely  gave  their. lives.  We  are  treading  upon  a 
bridge  of  martyrs.  The  suffering  was  theirs  —  the 
victory,  ours.  John's  career  was  no  failure.  Yet  we 
have  one  more  circumstance  which  seems  to  tell  of 
failure.  In  John's  prison,  solitude,  misgiving;  black 
doabt,  seem  for  a  time  to  have  taken  possession  ofthe 
prophet's  soul.  All  that  we. know  of  those  feelings  is 
this;-:— John,  while  in  confinement,  sent  two  of  his 
disciples,  to  Christ,  to  say  to  him,  "  Art  thou  He  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?"  Her«.ig- 
the  language  of  painful,  uncertaiaty.  We  shall  not- 
marvel  at  this,  if  we  look  steadily  at  the  circumstances. 
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Let  us  conceive  John's  feelings.  The  enthusiastic' 
child  of  Nature,  who  had  roved  in  the  desert,  free  as 
the  air  he  breathed,  is  now  suddenly  arrested,  and  hia 
Btrong,  restless  heart  limited  to  the  four  walls  of  a  nar- 
row dungeon.  And*there  he  lay  startled.  An  eagle 
cleaving  the  air  with  motionless  wing,  and  in  the  midst 
of  hia  career  brought  from  the  black  cloud  by  an 
arrow  to  the  groundf  and  looking  round  with  his  wild, 
large  eye,  stunned,  and  startled  there, — just  such  was 
the  free  prophet  of  the  wilderness,  when  Herod's 
guards  had  curbed  his  noble  flight,  and  left  him  alone 
in  his  dungeon.  Now,  there  is  apparent  feilure  here, 
brethren ;  it  is  not  the  thing  which  we  should  have  ex. 
pected.  We  should  have  expected  that  a  man  who 
had  lived  so  close  to  God  all  hia  life  would  have  no 
misgivings  in  his  last  hours.  But,  my  brethren,  it  is 
not  so.  It  is  the  strange  truth  that  some  of  the  high- 
est of  God's,  servants  ■  are  tried  with  darkness  on  the 
dying  bed.  Theory  would  say,  when  a  religious  man 
is  laid  up  for  his  last  struggles,  now  he  is  alone  for 
deep  communion  with  his  God,  Pact  very  often  says, 
"  No  — now  he  is  alone,  as  his  Master  was  before  him, 
in  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devih"  Look 
at  John  in  imagination,  and  you  would  say,  "  Now  his 
rough  pilgrimage  is  done.  He  is  quiet,  out  of  the 
world,  with  the  rapt  foretaste  of  heaven  in  hia  soul." 
Look  at  John  in  fact.  He  is  agitated,  sending  to 
Christ,  not  able  to  rest,  grim  doubt  wrestling  with  his 
soul,  misgiving  for  one  last  black  hour  whether  all  his 
hope  haa  not  been  delusion!  There  is  one  thing  we 
remark  here,,  by  the  way.  Doubt  often  comes  from  in- 
activity. We  cannot  give  the  philosophy  of  it,  but 
this  is  the  fact,  —  Christians  who  have  nothing  to  do 
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but:  to  sit  thinking  of  themselves,  meditating,  senti- 
mentalizing, are  almoBt  sure  to  become  the  prey  of 
dark,  black  misgivings,  John  struggling  in  the  desert 
needs' no  proof'that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  John  shut 
up  became  morbid  and  doubtful  immediately.  Bretlt 
ren,  all  this  is  very  marvellous.  The  history  of  a 
Ltiman  soul  is  marvellous.  We  are  mysteries,  but 
here  is  the  practical  leason  of  it  all.  For  sadness, 
for  Buffering,  for  misgiving,  there  is  no  remedj'  but 
stirring  and  doing. 

Now,  look  once  more  at  these  doubts  of  John's.  All 
his  lifelong,  John  had  been  wishing  and  expecting  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  would  come.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  Right  triumphant  over  Wrong,  moral  evil 
crushed,  goodness  set  tfp  in  its  place,  the  true  man 
recognized,  the  false  m'an  put  down  and  forgotten.  All 
his  life  long,  John  had  panted  for  that;  his  hope  was 
to  make  men  better.  He  tried  to  make  tlie  soldiers 
merciful,  and  the  publicans  honest,  and  the  Pharisees 
sincere.  His  complaint  was,  Why  is  the  world  the 
thing  it  is?  All  his  life  long,  he  had  been  appealing  to 
the  invisible  justice  of  Heaven  against  the  visible 
brute  force  which  he  saw  around  him.  Christ  had  ap- 
peared, and  his  hopes  were  straining  to  the  utmost, 
"Here  is  the  Man!"  And  now,  behold,  here  is  no 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  at  all,  but  one  of  darkness  still, 
oppression  and  cruelty  triumphant;  Herod  putting 
God's  prophet  in  prison,  and  the  Messiah  quietly  let- 
ting things  take  their  course.  Can  that  be  indeed 
Messiah?  All  this  was  exceedingly  startling.  And  it 
eeems  that  then  John  began  to  feel  the  horrible  doubt 
whether  the  whole  thing  were  not  a  mistake,  and 
whether  all  that  which  he  had  taken  for  inspiration 
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were  not,  after  all,  only  the  excited  hopes  of  an  enthu- 
Biastic  temperament.  Brethren,  the  prophet  was  well- 
nigh  on  the  brink  of  failure. 

But  let  us  mark  —  that  a  man  has  'doubts  — that  is 
not  the  evii ;  all  earnest  men  must  expect  to  be  tiied 
with  doubta.  All  men  who  feel,  with  their  whole 
eoula,  the  value  of  the  truth  which  is  at  stake,  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  a  "-iperhaps."  Why,  when  ail  that  ia 
trne  and  excellent  in  this  world,  all  that  is  worth  living 
for,  is  in  that  question  of  questions,  it  is  no  marvel  if 
we  sometimes  wish,  like  Thomas,  to  see  the  prints  of 
the  nails,  to  know  whether  Christ  be  indeed  our  Lord 
or  not.  Cold  hearts  are  not  anxious  enough  to  doubt. 
Men  who  love  will  have  their  misgivings,'  at  times ;  that 
is  not  .the  evil.  But  the  evil  is,  when  men  go  on  in 
that  languid,  doubting  way,  content  to  doubt,  proud  of 
their  doubts,  morbidly  glad  to  talk  about  them,  liking 
the  romantic  gloom  of  twilight,  without  the  manliness 
to  say,  I  must  and  will  know  the  truth.  That  did 
not  John.  Brethren,  John  appealed  to  Christ.  He 
did  exactly  what  we  do  when  we  pray  —  and  he  got 
his  answer.  Our  Master  said  to  bis  disciples,  Go  to 
ray  suffering  servant,  and  give  him  propf.  Tell  John 
the  things  ye  see,  and  hear  —  "  The  blind  see,  the  deaf 
hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preached."  Now,  there  is  a  deep  lesson  wrapped 
up  in  this.  "We  get  a  firm  grasp  of  truth  by  prayer. 
Communion  with  Christ  is  the  best  proof  of  Christ's 
existence  and  Christ's  love.  It  is  so,  even  in  human 
life.  Misgivings  gather  darkly  round  onr  heart  about 
oar  fnend  iu  his  absence ;  but  we  see  his  frank  smile, 
we  feel  his  affectionate  grasp:  our  suspicions  go  ,to 
Bleep  again.     It  is  just  so  in  religion.     No  man  is  in 
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the  habit  of  praying  to  God  in  Christ,  and  then  donbts 
whether  Christ  is  He  "  that  should  come."  It  is  in  the 
power  of  prayer  to  realize  Christ,  to  bring  Him  near, 
to  make  you  feel  His  life  stirring  like  a  pulse  within 
you.  Jacob  could  not  doubt  whether  he  had  been 
*ith  God  when  his  sinew  shrunk.  John  could  not 
doubt  whetiier  Jesus  was  the  Christ  when  the  things 
He  had  done  were  pictured  outiso  vividly  in  s 
to  his  prayer.  Let  but  a  man  live  with  Christ  a 
to  have  hia  own  life  destroyed,  and  Christ's  life  estab- 
lished in  its  place,  losing  himself  in  Christ,  that  man 
will  have  all  his  misgivings  silenced.  Th^se  are  tho 
two  remedies  for  doubt — Activity  and  Prayer.  Ho 
who  works,  and  yeeis  he  works  —  he  who  prays,  and 
knows  he  prays — has  got  the  secret  of  transforming 
life-failure  into  life-victory. 

In  conclusion,  brethren,  we  make  three  remarks 
which  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  body  of  this 
subject.  The  first  is  —  Let  young  and  ardent  minds, 
under  the  first  impressions  of  religion,  beware  how 
they  pledge  themselves,  by  any  open  profession,  to 
more  than  they  can  perform.  Herod  warmly  took  up 
religion,  at  first,  courted  the  prophet  of  religion,  and 
then,  when  the  hot  fit  of  enthusiasm  had  passed  away, 
he  found  that  he  had  a  clog  round  his  life,  from  which 
he  could  .only  disengage  himself  by  a  rough,  rude 
effort.  Brethren,  whom  God  has  touched,  it  is  good 
to  count  the  cost  before  you  begin.  .  If  you  give  up 
present  pursuits  impetuously,  are  you  sure  that  present 
impulses  will  last  ?  Are  you  quite  certain  that  a  day 
will  not  come  when  you  will  curse  the  hour  in  which 
you  broke  altogether  with  the  world  ?  Are  you  quito 
sure  that  the  revulsion  back  again  will  not  be  as  im- 
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